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H.R.  2039,  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  29,  1989 

House  of  Representattves, 

CtoMMTTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Washington,  DC. 

.The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  Room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
[Chairman]  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Hawkins,  Ford,  Murphy,  Mar- 
tinez, Owens,  Sawver,  Lowey,  Poshard,  Jontz,  Petri,  Gunderson, 
Fawell,  Henry,  Ballenger,  and  Smith. 

Staff  present:  Carole  Stringer,  legislative  analjrst;  Terri  Schroe- 
der,  leg&lative  analyst;  and  Beth  Buehlmann,  minority  education 
coordinator. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is, 
called  to  order.  The  hearing  today  b  the  first  in  a  series  which  the 
committee  will  conduct  on  H.R.  2039,  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
Amendments  of  1989,  and  related  proposals. 

These  bills  are  designed  to  enhance  employment  and  training 
services  for  economically  disadvantaged  youths  and  adults.  These 
initiatives  have  a  common  goal:  to  redirect  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  to  those  who  are  least  skilled  and  most  disadvantaged. 

The  proposed  improvements  to  the  program  will  give  us  a  unique 
opportunity  to  re^^ch  those  individuals  who  are  at  the  bottom  rungs 
of  the  economic  ladder  and  have  traditionally  been  left  behind— 
those  with  limited  basic  skills,  those  with  b'Ule  or  no  work  history, 
those  lacking  a  high  school  diploma,  and  those  from  families  who 
have  been  on  welfare  for  more  than  two  yeexa. 

Today  our  country  is  faced  with  very  senous  education  and  work 
issues.  The  sta^rtling  statistics,  I  think,  would  highlight  those  prob- 
lems. While  the  overall  unemployment  rate  has  dropped  to  5.1  per- 
cent, the  jobless  rate  is  at  a  staggering  15.2  percent  for  teenagers, 
11  percent  for  blacks  and  7.9  percent  for  Hispanics.  For  black  teen- 
agers, the  unemployment  rate  is  32.4  percent. 

Approximately  21  million  adults  are  functionally  illiterate  or 
marginally  competent  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  society. 
Almost  25  percent  of  high  school  students  fail  to  graduate  and 
many  high  school  graduates  are  unable  to  read  their  own  diplomas. 

While  these  shocking  statistics  are  certainly  a  backdrop  for  to 
consider,  the  JTPA  program  has  provided  us  with  less  than  ^  .is- 
ing  results  to  help  change  the  persistent  problems  of  uneu  loy- 
ment  and  illiteracy. 

(1)  ' 
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For  example,  under  JTPA,  there  is  little  evidence  of  targeting 
tiiose  mdi>adual8  most  at  risk  of  chronic  unemployment  and  -'el- 
fere  dependency.  Although  targeted  in  the  statute,  school  dropouts 
are  underserved  and  receive  little  remedial  education. 

Moreover,  the  less  job  ready  participants  in  JTPA  are  provided 
less  intensive  services  and  are  less  likely  to  receive  occupational 
training  than  the  more  job  ready  groups. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  can  be  an  effective  mterven- 

J  i^^vT  employability  of  disadvantaged  youth  and 

adults.  However,  m  my  view,  JTPA  has  shifted  away  from  the 
original  Conwesional  mtent  to  target  those  most  in  need  of  em- 
plojonent  and  training  services. 

Indeed,  the  program  can  be  refined  and  refocused. 

We  need  to  target  the  hard  to  serve,  particularly  those  individ- 
uals with  severe  barriers  to  employment.  We  need  to  provide  more 
intensive  services  through  skill  training,  illiterapy  and  remedial 
pro-ams  m  order  to:  1)  improve  the  employability  skills 
of  JTPA  participants;  2)  to  enable  them  to  participate  m  longer 
term  training  and  3)  to  oolster  their  prospects  for  longer  tenn^c- 
cess  m  the  job  market.  b       ^  ouc 

In  many;  respects,  H.R.  2039  and  related  proposals  are  designed 
to  accomplish  these  particular  goals.  Today,  we  welcome  Labor  Sec- 
retary Dole  and  Mr.  Gainer  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  we  look  forward  to  their  views  on  refocusmg  the  Job^^ahiing 
Partnership  Act.  We  also  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Secr^ 
tary  to  develop  a  bill  to  accomplish  these  mutual  goals. 

May  I,  at  this  time,  yield  to  the  other  members  who  may  wish  to 
make  an  opening  statement  at  the  bwinning  of  this  long  series  of 
h^inngs  on  the  refocusing  of  the  Job  IVaining  Partnership  Act. 
*lrst,  I  call  on  the  rankmg  Republican  to  my  right,  Mr.  Gunder- 


son 


*u  ^"  GuNDBRSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  r^ret  that  from 
the  ftUl  commttee  perspective,  Mr.  Goodlmg  cannot  be  here  this 
morning.  I  think  many  in  the  audience  know  that  he  is  still  recov- 
ering from  surgery  earlier  this  week.  He's  domg  fine,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  cannot  be  here  this  morning. 

So  as  the  ranking  Republican  m  the  subcommittee,  I  have  the 
pnvil^e  of  working  with  you  both  m  today's  hearings  and  more 
importantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  ii  ought  to  be  a  signal  sent 
Joud,  strong  and  clear  throughout  the  Capitol  and  throughout  the 
town  and  t(irou§hout  the  country  that  this  is  one  issue  where  I 
thmk  there  is  gomg  to  be  strong  bipartisan  cooperation. 

I  want  to  commend  yor  and  the  legislation  that  youVe  intro- 
duced. I  think  it  takes  a  good  program  and  makes  it  better.  I  also 
want  to  mdicate  that  it  is  the  mtent,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Goodling  and 
I  to  u^roduce  the  administration  Secretary  Dole's  package  yet 
J^.^^",^.*^^^^®  recesr,  we  will  have  both  these  pieces^ l^is- 
lation  before  us. 

I  think  everyone  will  be  pleased  with  how  similar  they  are  with 
only  minor  differences  in  a  few  areas.  I  want  to  join  you  in  welcom  - 
ing the  Secretary  back  to  what  is  going  to  become  a  more  and  more 
familiar  place  for  her  in  the  coming  years. 

I  also  want  to  make  a  special  wekome  to  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  my  home  town.  Even  the  Department  of  Labor,  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  has  learned  good  politics.  They  know  what  kind  of  people  to 
bring  in  and  testify. 

Nick  Carroll  is  from  my  home  town,  home  high  school  and  evexy- 
tMng  else,  of  White  Hall.  Nick,  we're  rfad  to  have  you  here.  He 
told  me  he  was  nervous  beforehand,  and  I  told  him  there  wasn't  a 
thing  to  worry  about  before  this  group.'  He  probably  knows  more 
about  the  program  than  any  of  us.  So  don't  worry  about  that. 

I  do  want  to  focus  a  little  bit  upon  the  Department  s  proposed 
legislation  because  I  think  it  is  a  worthy  goal  It  builds  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of  Labor  Advisory  Committee, 
the  GAO 'report  and  other  input  from  the  field. 

As  I  said,  I  think  it  takes  a  good  program  and  tries  to  make  it 
better.  It  focuses  service  on  those  most  at  risk  and  the  disadvan- 
taged which  I  know  is  a  common  goal  all  of  us  seek.  It  requires  a 
common  cote  of  services  which  should  be  available  at  the  service 
delivery  level  for  adults  and  youth. 

Obviously,  that  includes  the  basic  skills  and  the  occupational 
skills.  I,  for  one,  have  felt  v^ry  strongly  for  sometime  that  we  need 
to  have  both  of  those  elements  in  a  job  training  partnership  pro- 
gram. 

As  well,  it  includes  the  very  important  step  of  assessment,  serv- 
ice strate^  and  periodic  review  of  the  participants  progress  and 
meeting  the  objectives  of  the  service  strategy  as  a  part  of  the  core 
services  which  are  required. 

One  of  the  issues,  certainly,  we  will  discuss  further  but  one  that  I 
thmk  has  merit  is  the  whole  issue  of  int^ating  the  youth  pro- 
gram and  tbe  year-round  sequence  prc^am  of  services. 

Likewise,  it  directs  the  Governor  to  acljust  the  nerformance 
standards  upon  which  the  economic,  geographic  and  demographic 
factors  in  the  state  and  the  SDAs  are  made.  It  incorporates  the  leg- 
islation, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  had  earlier  r^arding  the  state 
councils  in  the  VOC  ED  bill  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

I  am  pleased  the  administration  has  recognized  the  wisdom  of 
the  decision  that  was  made  by  this  conmuttee  in  a  bipartisan 
manner.  Also,  I  think  it  maintains  the  int^ty  of  the  JTPA  struc- 
ture and  builds  on  the  streng[ths  of  that  structure  through  which, 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  important  issue  to  you  from  an 
urban  area  and  very  important  to  me  from  a  rural  area  as  we  deal 
with  that  issue.  ,      x    .  i 

So  I'm  looking  forward  to  the  testimony  today  and  as  I  said,  a 
bipartisan  cooperation  as  we  move  this  important  legislation  both 
thw)Ugh  the  floor  of  the  House  and  into  final  public  law. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gunderson.  Any  other 
statements  from  any  of  the  members? 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mt.  Ford? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for— with  all  of  the  other  pulls  and  tugs  there  are  and  the  time  of 
you  and  this  committee— getting  to  the  JTPA  hearings  this  early 
in  the  session. 

Uke  you,  I  was  disappointed  last  fall  when  we  had  one  opportu- 
nity to  near  from  the  GAO  and  from  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Labor  Department  about  numerous  problems  that  they  found  hi 
the  JTPA  program. 


^  We  were,  unfortunately,  in  a  period  of  time  when  it's  virtually 
mipossible  to  take  initiatives  and  do  much  about  it.  I  would  also, 
Mr.  Cnwrman,  like  to  jom  you  in  welcoming  the  Secretary. 

I  ve  already  had  an  opportunity  to  deal  ^th  Secretary  Dole  on 
what  might  seem  to  be  minor  matters  but  were  to  me  at  the  time 
important,  I  want  to  thank  her  publicly  for  the  fine,  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  compassion  that  she  lias  shown  and  ccdled  upon. 

I  hope  that  I  don't  have  to  come  to  you  too  often,  but  I  hope'that 
I  can  look  forward  to  repaying  your  kindness  to  me  as  we  work  to- 
gether in  the  future.  I  beheve  after  lookmg  at  your  testimony  that 
we  re  gomg  to  have  some  problems,  but  they're  going  to  .be  probr 
lems  of  detail  and  they're  going  to  be  problems  of  specifics  not  of 
overall  polipy  in.our,  goals. 

I'm  particularly  happy,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  note  the  presence^  of  a 
former  staffer,  an  outstanding  Republican  from  my  ^te  who  was 
on  tUs  conunittee  with  us  back  in,  I  think— Bob,  you  were  here  in 
the  jvsy  late  60s? 


Mr.  Jones.  Thaiik  you,  sir. 
rtiaughter.l 

Mr.  Ford.  It  was  with  Congressman  Esch  from  Michigan  and  Bob 
was  a  very  active  person  around. the  committee  because  Congress- 
man Esch  was  a  very  active  member  of  this  commitic-*^.  As  a 
matter  of  fact-^I  don't  think  he  wants  .the  Secretary  to  Imow  thrs— 

^  of  our  coKJonspiratori^  when  we 

wrote  CETA.  He  was  here^at.that  time. 

^^r^^'  Madam  Secretary,  we  had  to  clean  that  up  after 
awhile.  These  prc^ams  dd.have  a  way  of  getting  away  fix)m  us  I'm 
encouraged  by.  meetings  that  I've  been  having,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
people  who  worked  with  JTPA  across  the  country. 

I've  mised  with  some  of  them,  particularly  at  the  county  level, 
some  of  the  problems  that  both  GAO  and  the  Inspector  General 
brought  to  our  attention.  I  find  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
they  ve  reca^iized  that  themselves  and  they've  taken  action  to  pre- 
vent those  things  from  happening. 

When  you  look  at  how  they  are  doing  it,  it  suggests  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  that  for  everybody;  that  we  really  ought  to 
try  to  bnng  other  folks  up  to,  the  standards  that  many,  I'd  like  to 
hope  most,  of  the  people  mterested  in  the  pi*ogram  all  across  the 
country  have  adopted  for  themselves  and  quite  successfully  avoided 
some  of  these  problems  or  corrected  them  when  they  came  to  their 
attention. 

We  don't  want  to,  obviously,  turn  the  Labor  Department  into  a 
superpoliceman,  but  we  do  think  that— at  least  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  an  opportunity  in  a  ^nuch  friendlier  atmosphere 
than  we  ve  had  at  some  times  in  receut  years,  to  work  with  the  ad- 
mmistration  m  developing  sensible  guidelines  so  that  we  can  get 
the  maximum  bang  for  the  buck  out  of  this  program. 

It  8  one  of  the  most  positive  programs  to  really  do  something 
about  a  segment  of  our  population  that  we're  losing  ground  with  on 
every  score.  Every  time  I  look  at  any  kind  of  figure,  statistic,  I  feel 
that  they  re  driving  me  toward  the  ultimate  day  when  I  leave  her6 
as  the  most  pessimistic  person  in  the  world  and  the  most  cynical 

Im  not  nearly  yet  as  cynical  as  I  expect  to  be  before  I  finish  my 
career,  but  its  not  difficult  to  develop  some  cynicism  when  you 
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compare  reality  with  the  dreams  of  the  people  who  put  these 
things  t<«ether. 

It  was  a  hard  job  putting  JTPA  together  in  the  first  nlace  be- 
cause we  didn't  have  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  presi- 
dent at  that  time.  It  was  almost  all  push  and  pull  and  tug  and  I 
think  it  was  some  kind  of  a  miracle  that  we  got  the  bill  that  we 
got;  tliat  it  turned  out  as  well  as  it  did. 

So  Fm  not  disappointed  it  wasn't  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation.  If 
it  had  been,  in  our  opinion  at  thai  time,  a  perfect  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, by  now  it  would  still  need  fixing  because  these  things  are  not 
static. 

The  populations  we're  trying  to  deal  with  are  not  static.  You 
can't  predict  where  the  emphasis  and  the  interest  is  going  to  be 
five  years  from  now  anymore  than  we  could  predict  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  JTPA  what  the  concerns  of  today  would  be. 

I'd  like  to  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the  Secretary  makes  note  of 
something  I've  been  doing  an  awful  lot  of  talking  about  and  push- 
ing—my two  plus  two  program  on  the  new  technology  link. 

I  find  that  the  business  community  out  there  is  listening  even  to 
a  labor  liberal  like  me.  They  listen  when  you  talk  about  the  labor 
shortage  that  is  down  the  road  because  unlike  the  earlier  period  of 
my  life  where  labor  shortage  meant  everybody  was  going  to  be  able 
to  get  a  job,  that's  not  what  it  means  at  all. 

It  means  that  we're  going  to  have  a  shortage  of  people  skiJled 
enough  to  get  the  jobs  that  will  be  available  and  need  to  be  filled. 
There  are  some  forward  thinking  people  in  American  industry  who 
are  looking  do\  n  the  road  at  the  next  decade  and  saying  some- 
body's got  to  do  something  about  this.  This  is  one  place  we  can 
make  our  contribution  to  their  efforts  and  to  th3  efforts  of  all  of 
our  other  public  and  private  institutions  to  meet  that  challenge.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  Secretary  and  her  people  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee, 

I'm  particularly  happy  to  hear  Mr.  Gunderson's  suggestion  about 
the  great  bipartisan  rapport  that  we're  going  to  enjoy  during  the 
consiaeration  of  any  legislation  that  comes  out  of  here.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  reading  a  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  article  on  -^TPA  and  I  was  very  pleasantly 
surprised  to  read  that  North  Carolina  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
targeting  JTPA  funds  because  of  our  labor  shortage. 

Our  friend  from  Michigan  just  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  un- 
employment rate  around  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  is  2.8  percent,  so 
weVe  been  able  to  target  everybody  that  we  could  find.  Anybody 
that  would  be  willing  to  take  training,  we'd  be  very  happy  to  have. 
I'd  like  to  ^r^y  that  in  my  own  company,  that  we've  hired  at  least 
three  people— I  checked  it  out  before  I  came— through  JTPA. 

I  think  it's  an  excellent  program.  I  would  like  to  add,  that  a 
group  of  students  who  had  dropped  out  of  school  came  to  Washing- 
ton yesterday. 

They  were  from  Morgantown  in  Burke  County  which  is  right 
next  to  my  own  home  county.  It  turns  out  that  the  community  col- 
lege system  in  four  of  the  seven  counties  that  I  represent  have  now 
decided  that  they  are  going  to  approach  business— and  my  compa- 
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ny  is  involved  in  it  regarding  the  education  of  children  who  may 
droD  out  of  school. 

Tne  basic  idea  k  tc  put  $500  into  the  community  collie  system 
as  a  scholarship  prc^am  for  these  student^  who  ai^  approaching 
the  six  grade  level.  These  were  all  six  graders  that  visited  me  yes- 
terday: 

The  students  are  guaranteed  a  collie  d^ree  if  they  will  jtist 
stay  in  school  and  graduate  from  high  school.  We  only  approach 
kids  that  don't  have  families,  that  are  most  likely  to  be  a»)pouts 
and  so  forth.  * 

As  far  as  Tm  concerned,  it's  one  of  the  best  things  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  done  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  spread  tlm)Ughout 
the  country.  As  J  mentioned  earlier,  four  of  the  seven  counties  in 
my  district  are  participating  in  the  program  and  two  more  are 
talking  about  doing  it.  ' 

It's  because  of  our  community  college  system  that  we're  able  to 
guarantee  somebody  a  collie  degree  if  they'll  stay  in  school.  It's 
our  responsibility  as  business  people  that  put  up  the  money  to  indi- 
vidually talk  to  these  students  on  a  daily  basis,  not  really  daily  but 
or'*e  or  twice  every  six  months  and  just  try  to  keep  their  fire  lit 
tnd  teii  chem  to  stick  in  there  and  finish  school. 

It's  just  a  program  that  I  think  is  great.  I  think  JTPA  is  greai; 
and  !'d  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  Quite  often 
we  disagree  on  many  things,  but  on  this  one  we  don't  cusagree  at 
all.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  let  me 
commend.you  on  your  past  successful  efforts  to  create  an  improved 
job  tr£Ul^.mg  system  for  the  hard  to  serve,  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  dislocated  workers. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  commend  vou  on  holding  these 
hearings  to  improve  and  enhance  JTPA,  especially  for  inviting  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Dole  to  share  her  thoughts  on  us  on  improvements 
to  JTPA. 

From  everything  I've  heard,  said  and  read  and  from  the  brief  en- 
counters  I've  had  with  Secretary  Dole,  I  really  am  convinced  that 
she  is  equally  committed  to  helping  the  disadvantaged  workers  of 
our  nation. 

Hopefully,  we  can  work  together  as  Mr.  Gunderson  has  said  a 
bipartisan  way  to  improve  and  build  on  the  success  of  the  private 
public  partnerships  that  were  created  by  JTPA. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  full  committee  as  well  as  the  sub- 
committee of  employir'»nt  opportu  nties  have  held  hearings  as  a 
part  of  their  oversigl*.  '  jsponsibility.  We've  received  testimony  as 
to  what's  good  about  JTPA  and  what's  bad  about  it. 

Overall,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  testimony  was  constructwe 
criticism.  Based  on  that  criticism,  tiie  subcommittee  has  develop^^ 
amendments  introduced  as  H.R.  900  which  I  understand  will  be 
corporated  into  Mr.  Hawkins'  bill  of  H.R.  2039. 

In  addition  to  accountability,  though,  I  believe  tha^  there  is  a 
consensus  to  target  job  training  first  to  tiiose  who  cannot  find 
skilled  employment  on  their  own.  H.R.  2039,  by  targeting  the  hard 
to  serve  and  creating  the  year-round  youth  program,  I  believe,  ac- 
complishes part  of  this  goal. 


In  our  fine  tuning  of  JTPA,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  you  and  I 
share  a  common  interest;  that  we're  interested  in  making  job  train- 
ing available  to  older  workers,  women  and  native  Americans  as 
well* 

No  matter  what  changes  are  made,  I  believe  that  JTPA  should 
continue  to  serve  older  Americans  at  current  service  levels  because 
as  Work  Force  2000  reported,  the  levels  of  older  workers  will  make 
up  a  higher  proportion  of  our  future  work  force  and  consequently 
they  will  require  some  assistance. 

With  a  desperate  need  for  child  care  created  by  an  increased 
number  of  working  women  heading  up  single  parent  households,  I 
suggest  that  JTPA  offer  training  in  child  rare  to  older  workers  so 
that  they  may  provide  in-house  child  care  other  JTPA  enroUees 
and  job  corps  participants. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  we  can  f«ne  tune  the  management  of 
JTPA  as  regarding  Indian  and  native  American  programs  by  im- 
proving our  sensitivities,  the  employment  and  training  needs,  on 

Finally,  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  v  both  are  concerned 
about  the  fmancial  accountability  of  JTPA.  I  don't  think  anyone 
would  disagree  that  our  taxpayer  should  be  getting  most  for  their 
investment  or,  as  Mr.  Ford  put  it,  the  biggest  bang  for  our  buck. 

That's  why  I  favor  the  use  of  basic  Federal  procurement  stand- 
ards in  the  administration  of  our  training  programs.  In  closing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  you  again  for  convening  this  hearing  and  praise 
you  and  your  ambitious  efforts  to  enhance  our  job  training  pro- 
grams. Thank  you.  . 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Any  other  members  desire  to  make  a  state- 
ment at  this  point? 

[No  response.]  ,     ,      r  x. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  hear  from  the  wit- 
nesses. Ms.  Dole,  youVvi  already  heard  a  number  of  testimonials  on 
your  behalf  and  a  desperate  need  to  cooperate  in  terms  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

The  Chair  regrets  that  we  do  not  have  refreshments  in  order  to 
make  this  a  real  party  this  morning,  but  we  look  forward  to  your 
testimony. 

I  know  that  you  know  how  we  feel  about  the  issue.  If  I  were  to 
accuse  you  of  imitating  some  of  the  provisions  out  of  H.R.  2039,  I 
think  it's  because  we  both  borrowed  from  the  same  sources,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  GAO  report  and  others. 

So  we  look  forward  to  a  very  constructive  dialogue  with  you  this 
morning  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Gainer  and  the  others.  I 
understand  you  also  have  brought  a  young  man  from  my  particular 
congressional  district.  That  seems  to  be  a  new  strategy  and  wo  ap- 
preciate it.  .       «  .  Xt- 

I  hope  that  later  I  will  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
young  man.  As  you've  said  so  often,  there's  no  need  for  anyone  to 
be  nervous  in  these  hearings  because  we're  all  here  doing  the  best 
we  can  for  ourselves  and  others.  We  look  forward  to  your  presenta- 

Your  written  st  -  ement  h\  its  entirety  will  be  printed  in  the 
record.  You  may  proceed  to  deal  with  it  as  you  so  desire. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  ELIZABETH  DOLE,  SECRETARY 
OP  LABOR,  U.S,  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 
Secretary  Dole.  Thaxik  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  membera 
ot  the  committee.  What  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you,  for  I  know  we  share  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
future  of  the  young  people  and  the  economically  disadvantaged  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  ujb  are  in  your  debt  for  the  leadership  and 
toresight  you  have  shown  in  focusmg  the  Nation's  attention  on  thii3 
issue.  Some  pf  the  key  concepts  m  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Ac^  such  as  the  partnership  between  the  private  sector  and  local 
elected  officials,  are  a  credit  to  your  leadership. 

j^fore  I  proceed,  I'd  like  to  introduce  a  person  who  needs  no  in- 
troduction, who  has  been  recognized  already  this  morning.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Bob  Jones,  who  is  certainly  well  known  to  this  com- 
mittee.. Certainly,  Bob  has  been  invaluable  in  the  preparation  of 
the  imtiatives  that  we  present  to  you  today. 

rd  also  like  ^  introduce  two  veiy  special  young  people,  Mr.  Eric 
Allen  and  Mr.  Nick  Carroll.  They  are  outstanding  participants  in 
JTPA  programs  that  ombody  some  of  the  principles  we  will  be  dis- 
ciissing  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Allen  is  in  the  JTPA  program  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr 
Carr^  is  m  the  JTPA  program  conducted  by  the  Western  Wiscon- 
sm  Private  Industry  Council.  Mr.  Allen  is  accompanied  by  Ms 
Shirley  Adwns— Shirley,  would  you  raise  your  hand— who  is  a  con- 
sultant with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  Community  Development  De- 
partment. Mr.  Carroll  is  accompanied  by  Ms.  Gloria  Story,  who  is  a 
field  representative  with  the  Western  Wisconsm  PIC 

We  beUeve  that  thanks  to  JTPA  Eric  and  Nick  have  a  very 
bnght  future  ahead  of  them.  They  and  thousand  of  other  young 
people  hke  them  are  what  our  deliberations  are  really  all  about 
this  morning. 

Our  discussion  today  is  locused  on  a  challenge  and  opportunity 
facing  Amenca:  ensurmg  that  every  person  who  wants  to  work  is 
qualified  for  a  job  m  our  rapidly  growing  and  changing  economy. 

My  comments  today  respond  to  that  challenge  by  calling  for  a 
m^or  mitiative  in  training  and  employment  for  disadvantaged 
youth  and  adults  under  the  JTPA. 

^  Unemployment  in  America,  as  was  mentioned  earlier  and  Fll 
just  repeat  it  for  emphasis,  has  over  the  last  few  months  been  at  its 
lowest  pomt  in  15  years,  5.2  percent.  However,  youth  unemploy- 
ment IS  15.2  percent  and  minority  youth  imemployment  is  a  stag- 
gering 32.4  percent.  These  are  the  lowest  levels  in  a  decade,  but  im- 
employment for  these  groups  remains  unacceptably  high. 

Fortunately,  the  job  market  today  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
holds  great  possibilities  for  our  youth.  The  labor  force  ia  growing  at 
only  about  one  percent  annually,  and  that's  expected  to  continue 
through  the  year  2000.  The  average  age  of  the  American  worker 
will  rise  from  36  to  40  in  the  next  dozen  years. 

While  labor  demand  will  increase,  the  supply  of  young,  teenage 
workers  will  shrink.  We  truly  have  the  chance,  together,  to  fulfill  a 
dream  that  everyone  who  wants  a  job  can  have  a  job  in  America  if 
they  have  the  skills.  More  women,  minorities,  disabled  and  disad- 
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vantaged,  many  whoVe  been  at  the  end  of  the  line,  will  finally 
have  their  chance  for  productive  work.  For  employers,  this  tighten- 
ing labor  market  means  the  stakes  grow  higher.  As  a  number  of 
American  industries  face  a  worker  shortage,  they  have  a  vested  m- 
terest  in  building  a  quality  work  force.  Education  and  training  will 
be  the  key  to  making  our  nation  ever  more  competitive  m  a  highly 
complex  global  market  ^      ,   ,  j  „  a 

Yes,  the  stakes  are  high  for  America's  youth  and  all  Americans. 
Most  assuredly,  the  self-respect  and  independence  a  job  provides 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  combattiM  social  ills  such  as  teenage 
pregnancy,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  crime. 

But,  for  some  of  our  youth,  the  real  barrier  to  employment  is  net 
just  a  skills  gap  but  a  motivation  gap  as  well.  I  believe  it  is  rooted 
in  an  earlier  tune  when  jobs  were  less  plentiful.  Thus,  many  low- 
ered their  expectations  of  themselves  and  of  the  marketplace. 

I  think  we  truly  have  to  say  to  these  young  people  that  it  s  a  new 
day.  I  would  just  say,  too,  that  these  problems  of  a  motivation  gap 
and  a  skills  gap  are  not  restricted  to  inner-city  communities;  they 
are  apparent  m  communities  of  all  economic  levels  across  this 

^^It^iTa  new  day.  Youth  are  needed.  They  are  wante'^  They  are 
respected.  There  pxe  jobs  today  if  they  have  the  proper  skills. 
That's  where  we  come  in,  you  and  I.  I  believe  there  s  a  potenti^ 
for  making  a  dramatic  difference  in  how  «ve  motivate  our  youth 
and  how  we  ensure  that  they  have  the  skills  to  become  productive 
members  of  America's  work  force.  There  is  no  doubting  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  challenge.  O  .1.     X         1  ^ 

With  about  25  percent  of  high  school  students  failing  to  graauate 
with  their  class  and  many  graduates  unable  to  read  their  own  di- 
plomas, the  dunenfiions  of  our  work  force  problem  become  clear. 
Simply  put,  we  may  be  witnessing  a  new  p>»pulation  of  disadvan- 
taged young  people,  those  unable  to  step  up  to  the  career  startmg 
line,  not  solely  because  of  poverty  backgrounds,  but  rather  due  to  a 
serious  lack  of  skills  and  lack  of  motivation  relevant  to  handling 
the  demands  of  entry-level  industrial  and  service  industry  jobs. 

For  years,  the  government  has  been  distributing  money  to  youth 
programs  in  a  fragmented,  piecemeal,  prograi  aatic  fashion,  som^ 
tunes  without  clear  expectations  of  what  tne  recipients  should 
achiev^ 

Let  me  just  say  that  those  days  have  got  to  eiid.  We  must  become 
more  efficient;  more  effective  iii  our  resource  allocation.  I  think, 
clearly,  as  we  talk  about  the  plans  in  our  two  proposals,  that  that 
is  a  centerpiece  of  both:  , .    a     .   .  t 

The  Labor  Department's  Job  Trainin?  Partnership  Act  is  the 
most  successful  training  program  every  undertaken.  Its  record  on 
advancing  the  employability  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults, 
and  returning  dislocated  workers  to  the  economic  mainstream,  has 
been  unprecedented.  We  estimate  that  68  percent  of  those  who  go 
through  JTPA  are  placed  in  jobs,  a  record  chat  no  other  job  train- 
ing program  has  equalled.      „    ,   ^      ,   ,  v       •  j- 

JTPA  can  be  made  better.  Funvls  do  not  always  reach  the  indi- 
viduals and  areas  who  need  help  the  most  JTPA  and  other  pro- 
grams that  provide  related  services  often  operate  in  isolation  from 
one  another  and  all  too  frequently  the  burden  is  on  the  individual 
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to  go  to  many  different  places  to  be  served.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
£ninTr«.fJr  ^^l  desperately  need  bS  sS 

h^^l^S^  1^  H-*®™*^  ^d  remedial  eaucation.  How  else  wiU  we 
tef^  r?u*'y^^!,°^  unemployment  and  arm  youth  not  just  with  a 
^»i;i,9"Js*^®  mdependoAce  and  skills  for  a  lifethne  of  productive 
^^^^u^'T®"*  programs  often  have  short-term  success  rn^uiS 
and  short-term  results,  and  they  simply  may  be  aS^S  5S 
JTc^  problem  for  a  particular  youth  ^d  omitting  S^hef  rSI 

Earlier  this  year,  I  undertook  aya<?'t-finding  mission,  a  ten  dav 
ten  city  tour  where  I  visited  a  host  of  job  traffing  pro^Wl  went 
tp  the  t«i  citi^  where  our  regional  offices  are  fo^at^,  Mr.  cJaS- 
mm,  and  got  to  know  my  Labor  Elepartment  family  and  also  vis- 
ited a  number  of  the  training  programsT  y  mm  txao  via 

I.really  wanted  to  find  out  what  works  and  what  doesn't.  Are  we 
trammg  for  thejobs  of  tomorrow?  I  came  back  to  Washington  in- 
sp^  to  say  the  least  with  a  sense  of  missionary  zeal,  «5i  wS 

Nilrife^  Zhll  I       'SfPy^  by  young  people  like  firic  and 
Nickj  Ttot.s  what  happened.  I  met  them  across  America,  youne 
people  whose  hves  have  taken  on  new  directions,  new  meSiJg  l£ 
cause  of  the  experiences  they-vp  had  in  these  pro^aS.^^^ 
rmA       -f^  proposals,  we  recognized  that  as  good  as 

Sfrnf^f'^i^*^  ^^^li  superlative  training  and 

I  might  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  we  developed  this  leeisla- 

fln^'iUnirr       ^  of  the  advice  of WdS- 

tmguished  Americans  who  serve  on  the  JTPA  Advisoiy  Committee 

*o  be  able  to  teU  y^S 

We  have  formally  transmitted  our  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Cqngr^  this  mormng.  I  understand,  as  CongressmanGunderson 
said,  that  it  will  be  introduced  shortly.  wunaerson 

Tlie  bill  is  baseu  on  five  key  principles:  maintaming  the  success- 
ful cornerstone  of  the  current  JTPA  program;  improved  targS 
ll  J!^  nsk;  achieving  a  comprehensive,  coordhiated 

SStSty!"^  ^      ^'^^'^^  P'^og^^  <l»«lity;  and  increasing 

I  would  hke  to  indicate  how  these  principles  are  reflected  in  our 
proposal.  It's  unportant  to  emphasii!b;  Mr  Chairman,  tSwSe 
ojir  biU  proposes  important  changes  in  the  JTPA  prog/atnTwe  pT^ 
pse  to  retain  the  basic  structure  of  the  delivery  sys^,,  part;W 

In/Lte^'^'^^r^*®  partnership,  which  has  been,  in  our^dew^a 
critical  factor  m  the  program  s  success. 

We  want  to  continue  to  draw  on  the  energies  and  talente  of  those 
vifho  have  been  responsiWe  for  this  success-steteo,  private  industiy 
councib,  local  elected  officials,  ?nd  others.  Private  industry  cS 
?fe>r"  contmue  to  be  rwponsible  for  planning  and  overright  of 
JTPA  programs  States  and  local  service  delivery  areas  will  wntin- 
X.  I  flexibility  to  design  programs  tailored  to  their  eligi- 
ble  population  and  local  jobs.  ^ 

One  of  the  principal  criticisms  of  JTPA  has  been  a  lack  of  specif- 
ic focus  on  those  least  skilled  and  those  who  are  most  economically 
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disadvantaged.  As  in  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  intend  to  respond 
to  that  criticism. 

Given  the  healthy  state  of  our  economy,  many  of  the  disadvan- 
taged can  readily  find  their  way  into  competitive  emplojonent  with- 
out assistance.  We  need  to  target  resources  on  those  individuals, 
particularly  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth,  who  have  a  serious 
need  and  may  not  make  it  without  our  intervention. 

Our  ,  bill  will  achieve,  this  in  three  wajrs:  by  tightening  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  the  prc^am;  through  changes  in  the  alloca- 
tion formulas;  and  by  authorizing  a  mojor  new  program  for  youth, 
both  in  the  Nation's  inner  cities  and  rural  areas. 

Currently^  as  you  know^  eligibility  is  open  to  anyone  who  is  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  We  propose  to  add  a  requirement  that  ail 

Jouth  psjiiicipants  and  50  percent  of  the  adult  participants  be  eligi- 
le  only  if  thw  face  additional  barriers  to  employment,  such  as 
basic  skills  deficiency,  welfare  dependency,  teenage  parenting,  ho- 
melessness,  and  youth  who  are  prone  to  drop  out  due  to  a  poor 
school  record.  We  fee'  that  these  additional  requirements  will 
ensure  that  only  those  truly  in  need  will  be  served  oy  the  program. 

We  propose  to  provide  separate  parts  in  the  Act  and  i^parate  for- 
mulas for  youth  and  adults.  We  will  also  change  the  funding  for- 
mulas for  Title  11  of  JTPA  to  move  fimds  to  geographic  areas  with 
hi^er  numbers  of  economically  disadvantaged  persons. 

Fmally,  we  will  propose  a  major  new  program  of  challenge 
grants  to  stimulate  community-wide  action  targeted  on  youth  m 
our  country's  most  problem-ridden  inner  city  neighborhoods  and 
rural  areas.  Under  tnis  program.  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited,  a 
community  would  provide  the  higher  quality  services  required  in 
our  proposed  new  youth  program,  which  I  will  discuss  in  a 
moment,  and,  in  addition,  they  would  have  to  demonstrate  new 
ways  for  communities  to  combine  their  program  efforts  to  improve 
employability  of  disadvantaged  youth  emd  ensure  that  all  partici- 
pants receive  services  that  meet  their  job  training  needs  and  per- 
sonal career  goals.  They  would  have  to  provide  localities  with  in- 
centives to  coordinate  service  programs,  thereby  reaching  more 
youth  and  serving  them  better,  and  establish  standards  of  achieve- 
ment, thus  increasing  the  accountability  of  both  service  providers 
and  youth  alike  to  achieve  positive  outcomes. 

Given  budget  i.  Jities,  states  should  be  developing  coherent 
human  resource  development  policies,  especially  for  the  disadvan- 
taged population.  Unfortunately,  many  states  haven't  done  so.  Ad- 
monitions from  the  Federal  level  haven't  worked.  Human  resource 
programs  are  still  run  in  a  largely  uncoordinated  fashion  resulting 
in  scarce  resources  being  used  for  frequently  duplicative  adminis- 
trative arrangements. 

Oioser  integration  of  services  will  be  woven  throughout  the  fabric 
of  our  bill.  The  centerpiece  of  our  program  integration  effort  will 
be  the  new  State  Linkage  and  Coordination  Program.  This  program 
will  provide  JTPA-funded  incentive  grants,  which  we  believe  will 
be  a  strong  inducement  to  Governors  to  develop  a  better  overall  co- 
ordinated plan,  including  a  variety  of  state  and  Federal  resources 
to  target  services  to  the  disadvant^ed. 

These  non-JTPA  programs  might  include  voca^ii^(]^  education, 
the  JOBS  program  in  the  new  Family  Support  Ac^  and  adult  basic 
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education  resources.  The  combination  of  the  various  resources  may 
result  in  better  coordinated  service  to  disadvantaged  youth  and 
adults. 

However,  to  ensure  the  maximum  impact  of  these  changes,  we 
will  provide  these  grants  only  to  states  who  pledge  to  link  the 
funds  as  part  of  a  clear,  comprehensive,  coordinated  strategy  with 
defined,  measurable  goals.  Let's  take  an  example.  A  state  might 
decide  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  to  provide  a  variety  of  edu- 
cation and  training  services  for  75  percent  of  the  at-risk  youth  pop- 
ulation within  the  state.  To  accomplish  this,  the  state  might  plan 
and  implement  specific  policies  on  now  each  state  and  Federal  pro- 
gram would  be  coordinated  to  serve  specific  segments  of  the  at-risk 
youth  population  as  part  of  the  overall  strat^.  The  JTPA  pro- 
gram could  be  used  to  provide  intrinsic  skills,  orientation  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  work  place  and  part-time  and  evening  work  ex- 
perience combined  with  life  skills  training.  Education  programs 
within  the  plan  might  be  used  for  liter  cy,  special  remediation, 
basic  skills  instruction  and  work  place  skills  instruction.  The  re- 
sources of  community  and  welfare  agencies  could  be  utilized  to  pro- 
vide child  care  and  other  support  services'  for  students,  as  needed. 
The  result  would  be  an  integrated,  comprehensive  program  de- 
signed to  enable  a  far  higher  proportion  of  at-risk  student  to  com- 
plete high  school. 

THis  is  a  novel,  some  might  even  say,  revolutionary  approach.  It 
goes  beyond  the  rhetoric  of  the  past  on  this  subject  and  it  will  test 
the  state's  willingness  to  coordinate  programs  and  systems  to  serve 
the  disadvantaged. 

Complementing  this,  service  delivery  areas  will  be  required  to  de- 
velop formal  agreements  with  their  local  counterpart  agencies  who 
serve  the  disadvantaged:  education,  welfare,  and  the  employment 
service  for  example.  Past  agreements  along  these  lines  were  largely 
nominal.  These  will  involve  real  linkage  of  services  and  funding. 

Of  course,  coordination  is  a  two-way  street.  We  are  therefore 
pleased  that  Congress  included  provisions  for  coordination  with 
JTPA  and  education  in  the  JOBS  program  of  the  Family  Support 
Act.  We  also  applaud  the  section  of  the  House  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Perkins  Act  which  would  strengthen  the  link  between 
vocational  education  and  JTPA.  I  would  note  that  our  proposal  also 
includes  provisions,  similar  to  those  in  the  House-passed  Perkins 
Act  reauthorization  bill,  that  would  establish  a  single  state  adviso- 
ry council  to  advise  the  Governor  on  coordination  of  certain  feder- 
ally assisted  human  resource  programs,  including  JTPA. 

Our  JTPA  proposal  and  these  welfare  reform  and  vocational  edu- 
cation provisions  will  provide  the  legislative  framework  to  build 
new,  closer  program  relationships  at  the  Federal,  state  and  local 
levels.  I  have  met,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  Secretaries  Sullivan  and 
Cavazos  to  establish  the  basis  for  that  working  relationship.  Our 
senior-level  staff  are  now  meeting  regularly  to  put  that  relation- 
ship into  operation  even  before  new  legislation  is  enacted. 

I  think  this  is  absolutely  crucial.  If  we  do  not  bring  down  these 
bureaucratic  barriers  between  departments,  between  programs,  we 
don't  have  a  chance  of  really  making  significant  headway  in  this 
area.  So  we're  dedicated  to  that  principle. 
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It  follows  that  if  we  are  reach  further  back  in  the  queue  to  help 
our  most  disadvantaged  citizens,  we  must  make  available  a  support 
system  to  enable  these  individuals  to  become  employable. 

WeVe  taken  a  hard  look  at  the  services  of  JTPA  and  we  propose 
to  make  some  changes  to  improve  the  support  network.  First,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  your  bill  you  have  recognized  the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual assessment  We  would  require  that  all  participants  be  as- 
sessed to  determine  the  specific  services  they  want  and  need.  On 
the  basis  of  that  assessment,  a  service  strategy  will  be  devised.  We 
want  to  make  certain  that  we  are  not  providing  training  where  it's 
not  needed  and  omitting  what  is  truly  needed. 

Second,  to  enhance  service  quality,  local  programs  will  provide 
achievement  objectives  for  the  participants. 

Third,  SDAs  will  be  asked  to  offer  appropriate  service  options  so 
that  a  participant's  needs  for  services  can  actuetUy  be  met. 

Fourth,  our  proposal  will  allow  for  more  intensive  services,  par- 
ticularly for  youth.  It  will  place  increased  emphasis  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  basic  skills  such  as  literacy  and  remediation.  It  will  allow 
follow  up  assistance  for  a  year  after  a  participant  enters  the  labor 
market. 

In  other  words,  we  don't  want  to  just  encourage  funding  that 
would  be  based  on  training  and  pushing  a  person  into  a  job  slot. 
It's  how  they  are  going  to  do  after  they  are  there.  How  is  it  going 
six  months  down  the  road?  Are  they  making  headway?  Are  they 
still  in  that  job?  What  about  a  year  down  the  road? 

Finally,  summer  jobs  for  youth  will  be  integrated  with  longer 
term  education  and  training  services. 

Higher  quality  services  will  increase  the  cost  for  each  person 
served,  but  we  believe  these  services  will  increase  our  long  term 
success  rate.  While  implementing  these  program  improvements,  we 
want  to  preserve  maximum  flexibility  and  discretion  for  those  de- 
livering services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  key  reasons  for  the  success 
of  JTPA  and  its  positive  image  in  communities  across  this  nation  Is 
the  Act's  emphasis  on  performance.  Indeed,  JTPA  has  broken  new 
ground  in  setting  concrete,  meaningful  standards  of  performance 
for  training  and  employment  programs.  We  will  build  on  this  expe- 
rience and  include  new  provisions  to  further  enhance  accountabil- 
ity. A  departure  from  past  practice  will  be  the  establishment  of 
more  competence-based  programs  that  have  specific  perfcr.tnance 
standards  so  that  we  and  the  individuals  being  served  can  tell  how 
they  are  progressing.  It's  essential  that  we  raise  expectations,  our 
own  and  those  of  the  disadvantaged  persons  we  are  trying  to  help. 
We  need  to  give  them  a  clear  understanding  of  what  they  can 
expect  from  JTPA,  what  we  expect  from  them,  and  how  these  ex- 
pectations can  be  achieved. 

To  furtiier  assure  the  v^ffectiveness  of  our  service  to  a  more  diffi- 
cult-to-serve  clientele,  wo  propose  to  incorporate  basic  skills 
achievement  in  our  standards. 

These,  Mr:  Chairman,  are  the  salient  features  of  the  administra- 
tion bill. 

I'd  now  like  to  turn  to  your  legislative  proposal  relating  to  JTPA. 
Clearly,  your  proposal  is,  in  large  part,  consistent  with  the  princi- 
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pies  of  the  legislative  proposal  we  have  prepared  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  JTPA  Advisory  Committee. 

For  example,  your  bill  would  increase  targeting  of  services  to  the 
hard  to  serve.  It  would  provide  services  to  youth  on  a  comprehen- 
sive year-round  basis*  It  would  target  youth  program  funds  to  areas 
with  large  numbers  of  economically  disadvantaged  youth.  It  would 
further  the  accountability  by  strengthening  performance  standards 
for  heirder  to  serve  individuals. 

Obviously,  there  are  some  areas  where  we  don't  see  exactly  eye 
to  eye  but  we  are  in  substantial  agreement  on  most  of  the  major 
concepts.  It  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  vwk  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee,  to  achieve  what  I  believe  will 
be  significant  results  for  those  most  in  need  of  our  help.  This  will 
be  a  mmor  bipartisan  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement  but  Td  like 
to  turn  to  Nick  and  then  to  Eric  to  make  any  comments  that  they 
wish  to  make  at  this  time. 

Nick,  would  you  like  to  lead  off  here  and  share  with  us  some  of 
your  experience? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  guess  I  would  like  to  start  off  with  where  Td  be 
without  it.  I  guess  Td  most  likely  be  out  of  school  with  about  a  9th 
or  10th  grade  education  trying  to  make  a  livirig.  We  all  know  that's 
pretty  much  impossible. 

I  mean,  it  can  be  done  with  a  lot  of  hard  work,  but  I  don't  know. 
I  don't  think  I  would  have  been  much  of  anything.  I  dropped  out 
for  like,  I  don't  know,  many  a  reasons  I  guess.  Like,  I  had  a  rough 
family  life. 

My  family  was  like— they  got  divorced.  Some  people  don't  get  ef- 
fected too  much  by  a  divorce,  but  I  was  one  of  those  kids  that  it 
just  blew  me  out  of  the  water.  Instead  of  blaming  it  on  my  parents, 
I  took  it  out  on  school 

So  I  guess,  basically,  I  was  one  of  those  students  that  teachers 
hated  to  have  in  their  class  after  that.  I  was— the  only  thing  that 
really  kept  me  going  in  school  was  I  was  a  hockey  player  and 
hockey  was  in  school  so  you  had  to  keep  up  fairly  good. 

I  slipped  a  disc  in  my  back  and  I  couldn^t  play  no  longer.  I  had  to 
go  to  a  chiropractor  for  about  a  year  to  get  it  straight.  I  just  lost  all 
interest  in  school  and  going  on  any  further  anywhere. 

So  I  dropped  out  and  I  just  wasn't,  you  know— I  worked  for 
awhile  and  stuff.  I  went  up  to  my  boss  and  I  just  asked  him. 
Where  am  I  going,  you  know,  with  a  9th  or  10th  grade  educa- 
tion?" 

He  goes,  "Well,  you  could  go  back  and  get  your  GED."  I  go, 
"Wer,  do  they  treat  that  the  same  as  a  diploma?"  He  said,  "We"re 
puppoeed  to,  but,"  he  says,  "a  lot  of  people  don't  because  they  want 
to  know  that  you  finished  school." 

Well,  I  go,  'Well,  I  guess  it's  time  for  me  to  quit  and  go  back  to 
school."  I  went  back  to  school  for  awhile  and  it  still— I  was,  like,  17 
at  that  time  and  I  wasn't— I  was  in  with  15  year  olds,  14,  15  year 
old  kids. 

When  you're  17,  you  know,  it  just  is  pretty  hard  to  go  in.to  a— it 
was  like  they  were  treating  me  as  dumb.  I  wasn't  dumb,  but  then  I 
went  on  to— I  found— my  grandma  and  grandpa  told  me  about  this 
school  that  was  starting,  so  I  figured  well,  I'll  just  go  look  at  it. 
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I  went  there  oue  day  and  I  just  took.a  nice  look  at  it  and  thought 
well,  it's  time  for  a  change  in  my  life.  Fve  got  to  start  doing  some- 
thing here.  So  I  went  to  the  school  and  now,  I  don't  loiow,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  later  Tm  four  and  a  half  credits  away  from  grad- 
uat^ngr^'^  k 

I  was  never  an  outstanding  student.  Before  I  got  like  Cs  and  Ds. 
Now  Ym  getting  As  and  Bs.  So  it  does  help.  I  mean,  I  don't  know, 
now  instead  of  being  like  a  welfare  case  or  whatever  you'd  call  it, 
I!m  paying  taxes. 

You  know,  I'm.  going  to  be  working  and  going  on  to  college  and 
bettering  niyiself  as  a  person.  Hopefully  I'll  be  able  to  do  something 
for  other  people  that,  you  know— I  don'J;  know. 
"'  '.Without  this  proi^am,  I  would  be  most  likely  out  on  the  streets 
likie'  sitting  there  with  a  pail,  give  me  a  penny.  You  got  a  penny?  So 
now  I've  got  like  goals  in  my  life.  I'm  gomg  places,  hopefully. 

So,  hdpefully;  Pll  go  on  to  college  and  be  something  productive 
instead  of  something  unproductive. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  want  to  thank  the  Congressmen  and  the  people  who 
brought  me  here  today  and  evenrthing  and  my  representative,  Fred 
Parker,  my  case  manager,  and  Shirley  Adams,  the  other  case  man- 
aged who  helped  me  out  through  this  program. 

Since  I've  been  an  here,  this  program,  the  JTPA,  I  accomplished 
a  lot.  I'm  off  the  streets  and  everything.  I  want  to  thank  them, 
people  and  tell  them  about  myself  I'm  21  years  old  and  I've  been 
to  school. 

I  had  a  little  problems  at  school  and  everythii^g.  I  left  that 
behind  me  and  I  have  gone  and  worried  about  myself  and  every- 
thing. I  had  a  little  family  problem,  but  I  let  that  go.  Thank  God 
for  that. 

I  went  through  four  different  high  schools  and  everything.  The 
area  I'm  in  now,  I'm  a  little  in  danger  over  there  but  I'm  not  going 
to  let  that  ])other  me  because  there's  gangs  and  drug  members 
around  and  everything. 

I'll  be  a  father  in  two  more  months  and  everything.  I  want  my 
child  to  come  out  healthy  with  no  danger  and  everything.  I  want  to 
thank  that.  The  program  I'm  in  now  is  really  good.  The  parents 
and  everything  need  to  listen  to  the  younger  kids  more  instead  of 
doubting  them  and  help  them  more  listen  to  their  problems  and 
pull  them  through  so  they  can  get  their  education  and,  you  know,  a 
nice  paying  job  and  a  nice  house  and  transportation  and  a  car  and 
everything  where  they  can  live  their  life  where  they  won't  have  to 
watch,  stay  back  everyday  and  everything. 

This,  you  know,  is  not  fair  to  younger  persons  out  there  with  no 
job  and  everythinf?  because  this  wasn't  their  fault,  you  know.  It's 
just  people  wanted  to  put  them  down  'cause  they  didn't  have  no 
education  or,  you  know,  no  grades  or  nothing  to  get  a  job. 

They're  the  kind  of  people  out  there  that  they  need  a  chance.  If 
people  just  stop  and  give  them  a  chance,  I  think  they  can  be,  you 
know,  educated  and  can  make  it  through  life  and  things,  especially 
if  they  join  the  JTPA  pron^am. 

It's  a  nice  place  to  be.  It  really  helps  to  get  them  off  the  street 
and  everything. 

Secretary  Dole.  Thank  you.  Let  me  jusC  say  that  we'll  all  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have.  My  feeling  is, 
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if  what  we  were  going  to  do  was  simply  turn  sonde  young  lives 
Etround,  give  some  young  men  and  women  like  those  who  are  here 
this  morning,  an  opportunity  to  have  productive,  meaningful  work 
lives,  that  in  itself  would  be  enough  to  give  .ne  a  strong  feeling  of 
dedication  to  this  program  and  to  make  it  one  of  my  highest  prior- 
ities while  I  serve  as  Secretary  of  Labor. 

We  also  have  the  opportunity,  in  addition  to  turning  young  lives 
around,  to  help  employers  to  have  workers  available  when  they 
need  them,  because  the  work  force  is  growing  slowly,  employers 
are  going  to  need  all  available  workers  who  have  tiie  necessary 
skills.  Certainly,  it's  in  their  vested  interest  to  get  in  here  and  help 
us  make  this  succeed.  So  we're  trying  to  reach  out  to  the  business 
community  and  point  out  to  them  the  opportunities  that  they  have 
to  work  with  us  toward  very  meaningful  goals. 

I  would  hope,  too,  that  with  the  social  problems  we  face  today  in 
this  country,  which  seem  so  impossible,  that  as  we  move  forward  to 
ensure  that  young  people  have  independence  and  the  self-respect, 
that  the  motivation  gap  and  the  skills  gap  are  taken  care,  and  that 
we  address  these  social  problems  that  really  just  hang  over  us  now. 

It  seems  so  impossible.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  some  of 
these  difficult  issues?  As  people  gain  independence,  self-respect,  a 
job,  I  believe  that  we  can  have  impact  on  these  problems. 

So  Tm  committed  to  this  for  many  different  reasons,  but  no 
reason  higher  than  that  of  helping  young  people  like  the  two  we 
see  here  this  morning  who  have  made  great  use  of  their  opportuni- 
ties in  the  JTPA  program. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Elizabeth  Dole  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OP 
ELIZABETH  DOLE 
SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 
BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  AND  LABOR  ' 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPK2SENTATIVES 

Jun«  29,  1989 

Mr«  chalman  and  Members  of  the  Connlttee: 

What  a  rleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you,  for  I  know  we  share  a  strong  comnltirent  to  the  future  of  the 
young  people  and  the  economically  disadvantaged  of  America,  Mr, 
Chairman,  all  of  us  are  In  your  debt  for  the  leadership  and 
foresight  you  have  shown  In  focusing  the  nation's  attention  on 
this  issue.    Some  of  the  key  concepts  in  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act^  such  as  the  partnership  between  the  private 
sector  and  local  elected  officials ,  are  a  credit  to  your 
leadership. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Assistant 
Secretary  Bob  Jones,  who  is  certainly  well  known  to  this 
Committee r  and  who  has  been  invaluable  in  the  preparation  of  the 
initiatives  that  we  present  to  you  today. 

Our  discussion  today  is  focused  on  a  challenge— -and 
opportunity — facing  America:    ensuring  that  every  person  who 
wants  to  work  is  qualified  for  a  job  in  our  rapidly  growing  and 
changing  economy.    My  comments  today  respond  to  that  challenge  by 
calling  for  a  major  initiative  in  training  and  employment  for 
disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  under  the  Job  Train 4ng  Partnership 


Act  (JTPA). 

Un««ployn«nt  in  America  has,  over  the  last  few  months,  been 
at  its  lowest  point  in  15  years— 5.2%.    However,  youth 
unemployment  is  15.2%  and  minority  youth  unemployment  is  a 
staggering  32.4%.    These  are  the  lowest  levels  in  a  decade,  but 
unemployment  for  these  groups  resains  unacceptably  high. 
Fortunately,  the  job  market  today  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
holds  great  possibilities  for  our  youth.    The  labor  force  is 
growing  at  only  about  one  percent  annually,  and  thafs  expected 
to  continue  through  the  year  20OO.    The  average  age  of  the 
American  worker  will  rise  from  36  to  40  in  the  next  dozen  years. 
While  labor  demand  will  increase,  the  supply  of  young,  teenage 
workers  will  shrink.    We  truly  have  the  chance,  together,  to 
fulfill  a  dream  that  everyone  who  wants  a  job  can  have  a  job— if 
they  have  the  skills.    More  women,  minorities,  disabled  and 
disadvantaged— many  who've  been  at  the  snd  of  the  line— will 
finally  have  their  >hance  for  productive  jobs.    For  employers, 
this  tightening  labor  market  means  the  stakes  grow  higher.    As  a 
number  of  American  industries  face  a  worker  shortage,  they  have  a 
vested  interest  in  building  a  quality  workforce.    And  education 
and  training  will  be  the  key  to  making  our  nation  over  more 
competitive  in  a  highly  complex  global  market. 

The  stakes  are  high  for  America's  youth,  and  aU  Americans. 
Most  assuredly,  the  self-respect  and  independence  a  job  provides 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  combatting  social  ills  such  as  teenage 
pregnancy,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  crime. 
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But  for  MOW  of  our  youth,  th«  mal  barri«r  to  enploynent 
im  not  ju«t  a  BklllB  gap,  but  a  motivation  gap  as  v«ll.  I 
bttliw«  it  is  root«d  in  an  sarlisr  tiwm  wh«n  jobs  vsrs  l«88 
plsntiful*    Thus,  Many  lowsrsd  their  expectations  of  themsslves 
and  of  ths  market  place. 

These  problems,  by  the  way,  are  not  restricted  to  inner 
i         city  communities.    The  skills  and  motivation  gaps  are  apparent  i:i 
^  communities  of  all  economic  levels  across  the  nation.    But  it*s  a 

new  day«    Youth  are  needed,  they're  wanted,  and  they're 
respected;  there  ACt  jobs  today,  it  they  have  the  proper  skills. 
:  And  that's  where  we  come  in« 

I  believe  ther^  is  a  potential  for  making  a  dramatic 
differ^iice  in  how  we  motivate  our  youth,  and  how  we  ensure  they 
have  the  skills  to  become  productive  members  of  Asiorica'o  work*- 
force* 

But  there  is  no  doubting  the  enormity  of  the  challenge. 

With  about  25%  of  high  school  students  failing  to  graduate 
with  their  class  and  many  graduates  unable  to  read  their  own 
diplomas,  the  dimensions  of  our  workforce  problem  become  clear. 
Simply  put,  we  ?9ay  be  witnessing  a  new  population  of 
disadvantaged  young  people,  those  unable  to  step  up  to  the  career 
starting  line,  not  solely  because  of  poverty  backgrounds,  but 
rather  due  to  a  serious  lack  of  skills  and  lack  of  motivation 
relevant  to  handling  the  demands  of  entry-level  industrial  and 
service  industry  jobs. 
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For  y«ars,  the  govemment  has  be»r  distributing  money  to 
youth  prograns  in  a  fragmented  and  piecemeal  fashion  and 
sometimes  without  clear  expectations  of  what  the  recipients 
should  achieve. 

Tho  Labor  Department's  Job  Training  partnership  Act  is  the 
most  successful  training  program  ever  undertaken^    Its  record  on 
advancing  the  eaployability  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults, 
and  returning  dislocated  workers  to  the  economic  mainstream,  has 
been  unprecedented.    We  estimate  that  68%  of  those  who  go  through 
JTPA  are  placed  in  jobs— a  record  that  no  other  job  training 
program  has  equalled. 

But  JTPA  can  be  made  even  better.    Funds  do  not  always 
reach  the  individuals  and  areas  who  need  help  the  most.    JTPA  and 
other  programs  that  provide  related  services  often  operate  in 
isolation  from  one  another  and  all  too  frequently  the  burden  is 
on  the  individual  to  go  to  many  different  places  to  be  served. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  more  than  job  training.  Many 
desperately  need  basic  skills  training  such  as  literacy  and 
remedial  education.    How  else  will  we  break  the  cycle  6f 
unemployment  and  arm  youth  not  just  with  a  job,  but  the 
independence  and  skills  for  a  lifetime  of  productive  work. 
Current  programs  often  have  short-term  success  measurements  and 
short-term  results,  or  they  simply  may  be  addressing  the  wrong 
problem  for  a  particular  youth  and  omitting  his  real  needs. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  undertook  a  fact-finding  mission— a 
ten-day,  ten-city  tour  whore  I  visited  a  host  of  job  training 
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programs.    I  wanted  to  find  out  what  works  and  what  doesn^t;  are 
wtt  training  today  for  tomorrow's  jobs?    I  cane  back  to  Wasnington 
inspired,  to  say  the  least — with  a  sense  of  missionary  zeal,  if 
you  will — inspired  by  the  young  people  I  net  whose  lives  have 
taken  on  new  directions,  new  meaning,  because  of  the  experiences 
they  have  had  in  these  programs. 

As  I  said,  in  drafting  our  proposals,  we  recognized  that  as 
good  as  J^*PA  is,  it  can  be  better.    Despite  its  superlative 
training  and  placement  record,  we  must  reach  more  of  the  least 
skilled  and  most  disadvantaged. 

I  might  note.  Nr.  Chairman,  that  while  we  developed  this 
legislation,  we  have  had,  as  you  know,  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
o^  38  distinguished  Americans  who  serve  on  the  JTPA  Advisory 
Committee,  chaired  by  Marion  pines.    I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee  that  our  bill 
incorporates  the  wise  counsel  of  that  Committee. 

We  have  formally  transmitted  our  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress  this  morning,  and  it  is  my  understanding  thac  it  will  be 
shortly  introduced. 

Our  bill  is  based  on  five  key  principles: 
o    Maintaining  the  successful  cornerstones  o:^  the  current 
JTPA  program 

o    Improved  targeting  of  those  in  need  or  at-rigk 
o    Achieving  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  human  resource 
policy 

o    Enhancing  program  guality 
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o    Incraaglnq  accountabilltY 

I  would  lik«  to  indicate  how  these  principles  are  reflected 
in  our  proposal. 

Maintaining  the  Successful  ggimerstoniia  of  the  Current  .TTpa 

It  is  important  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while  our 
bill  proposes  important  changes  in  the  JTPA  program,  wa  propose 
to  Cfitain  the  basic  structure  of  the  delivery  system  — 
particularly  the  public-private  partnership  —  which  has  been,  in 
our  view,  a  critical  factor  in  the  program's  success,    we  want  to 
continue  to  draw  on  the  energies  and  talents  of  those  who  have 
been  responsible  for  this  success  —  states.  Private  Industry 
councils,  local  elected  officials,  and  others.    Private  Industry 
Councils  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  planning  and 
oversight  of  JTPA  programs,    states  and  local  service  delivery 
areas  will  continue  to  lave  the  flexibility  to  design  programs 
tailored  to  their  eligible  population  and  local  jobs. 
Improved  Targeting  of  Thoaa  Un^t.  m  Need  nr  At-B^ff); 

one  of  the  principal  criticisms  of  jtpa  has  been  a  lack  of 
specific  focus  on  those  least-skilled  and  most  economically 
disadvantaged.    As  in  your  bill,  Mr.  chairman,  we  intend  to 
respond  to  that  criticism.    Given  the  healthy  state  of  our 
economy,  many  of  the  disadvantaged  can  readily  find  their  way 
into  competitive  employment  without  assistance.    We  need  to 
target  resources  on  those  individuals— particularly  in-school  and 
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out-of-8Chocl  youth— t/ho  hav«  a  serious  naed  and  nay  not  make  It 
without  our  lnt«*    ant  ion. 
,  ,  our  bill  will  achieve  this  in  thre«  ways:    by  tightening 

the  eligibility  i iquir«nents  for  the  progran^    through  changes  in 
the  allocation  fomulas;  and  by  authorizing  a  najor  new  program 
for  youth,  both  in  the  Nation**  inner  cities  and  rural  areas. 

Currently,  as  you  know,  eligibility  is  open  to  anyone  who 
^  is  economically  disadvantaged.    We  propose  to  add  a  requirement 

that  all  youth  participants  ana  50  percent  of  the  adult 
participants  b«  eligible  only  if  thoy  fac«  additional  barriers  to 
employment,  such  as  basic  skills  deficiency,  welfare  dependi^ncy, 
teenage  parenting,  homelessness,  iuid  youth  who  are  drop-Out  prone 
due  to  a  poor ^school  record.    We  feel  that  these  additional 
requirements  will  ensure  that  only  those  truly  in  need  will  be 
served  by  the  program. 

He  propose  to  provi<fle  separate  parts  in  the  Act  and 
separate  formulas  for  youth  and  adults.    He  will  also  change  the 
funding  formulas  for  Title  II  of  JTPA  to  move  funds  to  geographic 
areas  with  higher  numbeis  of  economically  disadvantaged  persons. 

Finally,  we  will  propose  a  major  now  program  of  challenge 
grants  to  stimulate  communitv-wide  action  liarqftted  on  vouth  in 
oi>r  country's  most  problem^ ridden  inner  cltv  neighborhoods  and 
rural  areas.    Under  this  program — Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited — 
a  community  would  provide  the  higher  qvality  services  required  in 
our  proposed  new  youUi  program  which  I  vill  discuss  in  a  moment 
snd,  in  addition,  uould  have  to: 
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o    D«aon8trat«  new  ways  for  coBnunitics  to  combine  their 
program  efforts  to  improve  enployability  cf  disadvantaged 
youth; 

o    Ensure  that  all  participants  receive  services  that  meet 
their  job  training  needs  and  personal  career  goals; 
o    Provide  localities  with  incentives  to  coordinate  service 
programs,  thereby  reaching  more  youth  and  serving  them 
better;  and 

o    Establish  standards  of  achievement,  thus  increasing  the 

accountability  of  both  service  providers  and  youth  alike  to 

achieve  positive  outcomes. 
Achieving  Human  Resource  Program  googdination 

Given  budget  realities,  States  should  be  developing  coherent 
hximan  resource  development  policies,  especially  for  the 
disadvantaged  population.    Unfortunately,  many  states  haven't 
done  so.    Admonitions  from  the  I'^ederal  level  haven't  worked. 
Human  resource  programs  are  still  run  in  a  largely  uncoordinated 
fashion  resulting  in  scarce  resources  being  used  for  frequently 
duplicative  administrative  arrangements. 

Closer  integration  of  services  will  be  woven  throughout  the 
fabric  of  our  bill. 

The  centerpiece  of  our  program  integration  effort  will  be 
the  new  State  Linkage  and  Coordination  Program.      This  program 
will  provide  JTPA- funded  incentive  grants,  which  we  believe  will 
be  a  strong  inducement  to  Governors  to  develop  a  better  overall 
coordinated  plan,  including  a  variety  of  state  and  federal 
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resources  to  target  services  to  the  disadventaged.    These  :ton- 
JTPA  programs  might  include  vocational  education,  the  JOBS 
program  in  the  new  Family  Support  Act,  and  adult  basic  education 
resourcftv.     The  combination  of  the  various  resources  may  result 
in  better  coordinated  service  to  disadvantaged  youtli  and  adults. 
However,  to  ensure  the  maximum  impact  of  these  changes,  we 
will  provide  these  grants  only  to  States  %rtio  pledge  to  link  the 
funds  as  part  of  a  clear,  comprehensive,  coordinated  strategy 
with  defined,  measurable  goals.    For  example,  a  state  might 
decide  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  to  provide  a  variety  of 
education  and  training  services  for  75  percent  of  the  at-risk 
youth  population  within  the  state.    To  accomplish  this,  the  state 
might  plan  and  implement  specific  policies  on  how  each  state  and 
federal  program  would  be  coordinated  to  serve  specific  segments 
of  the  at-risk  population  as  part  of  the  overall  strategy.  The 
JTPA  program  could  be  used  to  provide  intrinsic  skills — 
orientation  to  the  requirements  of  the  workplace,  and  part-time 
and  evening  work  experience  combined  with  life  skills  trainin-g. 
Education  programs  within  the  plan  might  be  used  for  literacy, 
speciaX  remediation,  basic  skills  instruction  and  workplace 
skills  instruction.    The  resources  of  community  and  welfare 
agencies  could  be  utilized  to  provide  child  care  and  other 
support  services  for  students,  as  needed*    The  *-esult  would  be  an 
integrated,  comprehensive  program  designed  to  enable  a  far  higher 
proportion  of  at-risk  students  to  complete  high  school. 
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Thi»  is  a  nov«l— for  sons  svsn  a  rsvolutionary— approach. 
It  goss  bsyond  ths  rhetoric  of  ths  past  on  this  subject.    And  it 
will  test  the  States'  willingness  to  coordinate  programs  and 
systems  to  serve  the  disadvantaged, 

Co«ple»enting  this,  service  delivery  areas  (SDAs)  will  be 
required  to  develop  formal  agreements  with  their  local 
counterpart  agencies  who  serve  the  disadvantaged; 
education,  welfare,  and  the  Employment  Service,  tor  example. 
Past  agreements  along  these  lines  were  largely  nominal;  these 
will  involve  real  linkage  of  services  and  funding. 

Of  course,  coordination  is  a  two-way  street.    We  are, 
therefore,  pleased  that  Congress  included  provisions  for 
coordination  with  JTPA  and  education  in  the  JOBS  program  of  the 
Family  support  Act,    We  also  applaud  the  section  of  the  House 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Perkins  Act  which  would  strengthen 
the  link  between  vocational  education  and  JTPA,    I  would  note 
that  our  proposal  also  includes  provisions,  similar  to  those  in 
the  House-passftd  Perkins  Act  reauthorization  bill,  that  would 
establish  a  single  state  advisory  council  to  advise  the  Governor 
or  coordination  of  certain  federally  assisted  human  resource 
programs,  including  JTPA, 

Our  JTPA  proposal  and  these  welfare  reform  and  vocational 
education  provisions  will  provide  the  legislative  framework  to 
^"il^  ngV.  closer  program  relationshtpa  at  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  levels,  I  have  met  with  Secretaries  Sullivan  and  Cavazos  to 
establish  the  basis  for  that  working  relationship,    our  senior- 
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Iwl  staff  artt  now  Mating  regularly  to  put  that  relationship 
into  operation  even  before  new  legislation  is  enacted. 
Enhancing  Procrran  Quality 

It  follows  that,  if  we  ar^       reach  further  back  in  the 
queue  to  help  our  most  disadvantaged  citizens,  we  must  make 
available  a  support  system  to  en&ble  these  individuals  to  become 
employable. 

We  have  taken  h  hard  look  at  the  services  of  JTPA  and 
propose  to  make  some  changes  to  improve  the  support  network: 
o   First,  Nr.  Chairman,  in  your  bill- you  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  individual  assessment.  He 
would  require  that  all  participants  be  assessed  to 
determine  the  specific  services  they  want  and  need  and, 
on  the  basis  of  that  assessment,  a  service  strategy 
will  be  devised. 

o   Second,  to  enhance  service  quality,  local  programs 
will  provide  achievement -oblectives  for  participants, 
o   Third,  SDAs  will  be  asked  to  offer  appropriate 
service  options  so  that  a  participant's  need  for 
services  can  actually  be  met. 

o    Fourth,  our  proposal  will  allow  for  more  intensive 
senfices.  particularly  for  youth:  it  will  place 
increased  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills, 
such  as  literacy  and  remediation,  and  will  allow 
fQllow«>up  assistance  for  a  year  after  a  participant 
enters  the  labor  market. 
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o    Finally,  summer  lobs  for  vouth  will  b«  i.ntegrated 
with  longer^tarm  education  and  training  services* 
Higher  quality  services  will  increase  the  cost  for  each 
person  served,  but  we  believe  the«e  services  will  increase  our 
long-term  success  rate.    While  iaplcr^nting  the^a  progran 
improvement o,  we  want  to  preserve  maximum  flexibility  and 
discretion  for  those  delivering  services. 
Incraaaino  Accountability 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  Xey  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  JTPA  and  its  positive  image  in  communities  across 
the  Nation,  is  the  Act*s  emphasis  on  performance.    Indeed,  JTPA 
has  broken  new  ground  in  setting  concrete,  meaningful  standards 
of  performance  for  training  and  employment  programs. 

We  will  build  on  this  experience  and  include  new  provisions 
to  further  enhance  accountability.    A  departure  from  past 
practice  will  be  the  establishmant  of  more  competency-based 
programs  that  have  specific  performance  standards  so  that  we,  and 
the  individuals  being  served,  can  tell  how  they  are  progressing. 
It  is  essential  that  we  raise  expectations — our  own  and  those  of 
the  disadvantaged  people  we  are  trying  to  help.    We  need  to  give 
them  a  clear  understanding  of  what  they  can  expect  from  JTPA, 
what  we  expect  frcm  them,  and  how  these  expectations  will  be 
achieved. 

To  further  assure  the  effectiveness  of  our  service  to  a 
more  difficult-to-serve  clientele,  we  propose  to  incorporate 
basic  skills  achievement  in  our  standards. 
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To  further  assure  the  effectiveness  of  our  service  to  a 
more  difticult-to-serve  clientele,  we  propose  to  incorporate 
basic  skills  achievement  in  our  standards. 

These,  Mr.  Chaiman,  ^re  the  salient  features  of  the 
Administration  bill, 

I  would  nov  like  to  turn  to  your  legislative  proposal 
relating  to  JTPA. 

Clearly,  your  proposal  is,  in  large  part,  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  legislative  proposal  we  are  preparing  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  JTPA  Advisory  Committee.  'For  example, 
your  bill  would $ 

o       Increase  targeting  of  services  to  the  hard* to* serve; 
o       Provide  services  to  youth  on  a  comprehensive,  year* 
round  basis; 

o       Target  youth  program  funds  to  areas  with  large  numbers 
of  economically  disadvantaged  youth; 

o       Further  accountability  by  strengthening  performance 
standards  for  harder  to  serve  individuals. 

Obviously,  there  are  some  areas  where  we  don't  see  exactly 
eye  to  eye,  but  we  are  in  substantial  agreement  on  some  major 
concepts.    It  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  work  with  you  and  the 
Kembers  of  the  Subcommittee  to  achieve  what  I  believe  will  be 
significant  results  for  those  most  in  need  of  our  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.    I  would 
certainly  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  ur  other 
members  of  cha  Committee  may  have. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  and  thank  you  for  bringing  these  witnesses 
today.  I  have  just  a  couple  of  questions,  Secretary  Dole.  Ever  since 
last  fall,  Tve  been  anxious  to  find  somebody  ^'•om  the  Labor  De- 
partment. WeVe  been,  all  of  us,  waiting  to  see  who  you  were  going 
to  be  and  then  who  Bob  Jones  was  going  to  be.  So  we  haven't  

Secretary  Dole.  Bob  Jones  remained  himself. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  didn't  know  where  any  of  us  were  going  to  be  at 
the  time  that  we  had  our  interest  piqued  by  the  GAO  and  by  your 
Inspector  General. 

Tliey  raised  some  serious  questions  that  I  think  we  really  have  to 
address  in  looking  at  where  we  are  so  that  we  correct  them  if  cor- 
rection is  necessary  and  avoid  them  if  avoidance  is  necessaiy. 

For  example,  vvo  are  going  to  hear  this  morning  from  GAO  which 
has  finalized  a  study,  and  Pm  looking  at  one  page  of  it,  that  says 
that  over  half  of  the  lower  skill  OJT  contracts  we  reviewed  exceed- 
ed Labor's  suggested  training  time  for  tliese  occupations. 

That's  been  a  particular  concern  of  mine  when  we  found  last 
year  that  your  people  tcM  us  that  it  took  510  hours  to  train  an 
auto  washer,  a  car  washer  at  an  automatic  wash,  433  hours  to 
train  parking  lot  attendants,  and  482  hours  to  train  a  dishwasher. 

My  recollection  is  that  that  translated  out  that  the  average  OJT 
agreement  for  a  dishwasher  was  14  weeks.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
find  very  much  education  in  about  the  fifth  day  of  washing  dishes. 

Also,  the  Inspector  General,  I  believe  it  was— and  I  could  be 
wrong  as  to  which  it  was— indicated  there  was  no  follow  up  to  find 
out  what  happened  after  you  spent  14  weeks  training  a  dishwasher, 
what  happened  to  him. 

Was  that  person  then  employed  or  was  that  person  then  replaced 
with  another  subsidized  tramee?  It  suggests  to  me — and  I  know  no 
kinder  way  to  say  this— that  some  employers  out  there  are  being 
permitted  to  rip  off  the  system  by  churning  through  the  system 
subsidized  wage  people  for  these  low  skill,  no  future,  dead  end  kind 
of  positions  that  indeed  by  their  very  nature  have  no  training  in- 
volved in  them— except  to  the  extent  that  I'm  one  of  the  people 
that  used  to  argue  that  at  the  very  least  in  a  Job  Corps  center,  you 
get  people  to  understand  that  they  have  to  get  up  and  go  to  work 
at  a  certain  time. 

They  have  to  be  dependable  on  showing  up  when  they  are  sup- 
posed to.  That  kind  ot  training  they  might  get  out  of  this.  Now  I 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  get  into  what  happens  when  you  try  to  go 
above  this  level  with  the  OJT,  but  I  pictured  OJT  training  when 
we  were  writing  it  as  being  like  other  OJT  experiences  we  had 
where  there  are  entiy  level  jobs. 

If  you  go  back  to  the  way  the  mass  production  industries  like 
automobiles  used  to  be,  you  could  take  virtualljr  anybody  and  if  you 
had  them  long  enough  on  the  line  working  with  other  people,  you 
could  turn  them  into  an  automobile  assembler  and  tney  had  a 
chance  to  move  into  a  pretty  good  job. 

When  vou  talk  about  using  OJT  for  automatic  auto  washes  and 
parking  lot  attendants  and  trainii^  dishwashers,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  really  aren't  getting  anything  by  training  people  for  ^hoae 
jobs  to  begin  with  and  sort  of  gets  me  back  into  the  argument  we'll 
be  in  with  you  later  this  year  on  the  training  wage  and  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill. 
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There's  no  trauiing  involved.  There's  the  use  of  low  cost  labor. 
Do  you  have  in  mind  any  strategy  for  how  the  Labor  Department 
could  develop  from  what  you  mready  have?  You  already  have 
standards  of  how  long  it  ought  to  take  for  low  skilled  jobs,  for 
training  in  low  skilled  jobs.  . 

These  are  being  exceeded.  Have  you  looked  at  in  considering 

irour  l^iplations  some, way  in  which  there  could  be  guidance  to  the 
ocal  JTPA  program;  that  they  should  not  exceed  these  limits;  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  place  at  which  you  pr^ume  edter  maybe 
five  weeks  that  a  person  is  a  trained  dishwasher  instead  of  14? 

Then  at  the  same  time,  how  do  we  know  if  we*re  going  to  waste 
our  time— and  I  think  it  s  a  waste  of  time  largely  to  be  training 
people  for  this  level  of  employment  for  a  long  period  of  time  when 
there's  no  place  to  go  from  that  employment. 

The  most  productive  thing  you  can  do  in  an  automatic  car  wash 
is  become  a  dope  dealer  or  a  numbers  rup'^er.  It's  common  practice 
out  there  because  you're  never  going  to  mcdce  enough  money  wash- 
ing cars  to  buy  a  car  of  your  own. 

You've  got  to  have  something  on  the  side.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  not  a  socially  desirable  sort  of  a  position  to  put  somebody  in, 
telling  him  we've  got  a  government  program  that's  going  to  line 
him  up  for  a  rosy  future.  Do  you  have  some  thoughts  on  that? 

Secretary  Dole.  I  think  what  you're  saying  sort  of  goes  to  the 
heart  of  our  recommendations  because  what  we're  tiying  to  do 
with  the  amendments  that  we  presented  to  you  is  to  help  young 
people  to  break  the  cycle  of  unemployment  and  poverty  and  obtain 
job  skills,  basic  skills,  that  will  provide  a  lifetime  of  productive 
work. 

In  other  words,  not  just  training  for  a  specific  job  but  the  kinds 
of  skills,  such  as  literacy,  remedial  education,  basic  skills,  that  will 
equip  them  for  a  lifetime  of  productive  work.  If  we  don't  do  that,  I 
don't  know  how  we're  going  to  break  this  cycle  and  really  equip 
them  with  what  they  need  to  move  forward. 

So  the  thrust  is  not  so  much  just  training  for  a  job  as  the  basic 
kinds  of  skills  that  they'll  need,  and  also  trying  to  close  the  motiva- 
tion gap  I  mentioned. 

It's  a  total  support  system.  I  think  we  have  to  begin  with  what  is 
included  in  both  the  Qiairman's  legislation  and  ours  and  that's  as- 
sessment, individual  assessment.  'Diis  would  be  required  so  that 
each  young  person  is  assessed  very  carefully  for  his  or  her  particu- 
lar needs.  Then  we  go  to  a  specific  service  plan  which  would  lay 
out  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  going  to  be  needed. 

We  would  require  that  there  be  the  services  to  meet  those  specif- 
ic needs  and  concerns  of  that  young  person.  So  it's  a  total  support 
system.  That  would  include,  as  I  say,  the  basic  skills  training,  liter- 
acy, remediation,  as  well  as  the  job  training,  job  placement,  job 
search  and  counseling  and  support  services,  such  as  child  care,  and 
transportation. 

So  it's  a  total  support  system.  I  think  that  the  linkage  that  we're 
trj^ng  to  provide  here  is  key.  What  we^re  trying  to  do  is  build  into 
this  program  in  every  conceivable  way  cooperation  between  educa- 
tion,^ Labor  Department  programs,  the  JOBS  program  of  the 
Family  Support  Act,  and  housing  or  health  services  in  some  in- 
stances. 
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We're  providing  for  linkages  in  a  number  of  ways.  One,  just  to 
use  an  example,  would  be  at  the  state  level  to  try  to  encourage 
Governors  to  utilize  resources  other  than  just  the  JTPA.  We  lever- 
age resources  from  education,  from  the  tfOBS  program,  from  wel- 
fare agencies  and  put  together  a  total,  human  resource  develop- 
ment package  for  whatever  the  goal  is  that  they  define.  It  would 
have  to  be  a  goal  with  measurable,  definable  elements  to  it. 

So  I  think  that  sort  of  thing  is  going  to  be  key  whether  it's  at  the 
state  level  or  through  our  grants  at  the  local  level  which  also  en- 
courage linkages.  We  are  basically  doing  everything  we  can  other 
than  putting  people  in  a  room  and  locking  the  door  and  saying  co- 
ordinate and  cooperate  to  bring  down  the  bureaucratic  bamers  and 
make  coordination,  cooperation,  and  collaboration  operational  re- 
alities. 

That's  what  these  amendments  are  about.  It's  aimed  at  that 
young  person,  specifically  assessing  what  they  need  and  having  a 
service  strategy  and  the  resources  to  carry  out  that  service  strate- 
gy. 

The  oversight  would  be  through  the  Federal  Government.  Re- 
garding the  specific  on-the-iob  training  issue,  the  duration  of  OJT 
would  DO  whatever  is  called  for  in  the  participant's  service  strate- 
gy. OJT  could  be  no  longer  than  six  months  duration  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point  of  the 
job  training? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martinez.  I  speak  from  experience.  I  was  a  dishwasher,  Clif- 
ton's Cafeteria.  It  took  me  exactly  15  minutes  to  figure  out  how  to 
wash  dishes.  I  probably  knew  when  I  went  in  there,  but  for  them  to 
show  me  where  the  soap  was,  where  the  pan  was,  where  the  dish- 
water was,  maybe  the  orientation,  that  doesn't  take  any  more  than 
an  hour. 

Are  you  aware  that  in  thv>  bill  that  is  being  introduced  by  our 
Chairman,  in  Section  8  there  is  a  section  of  that  law  that  indicates 
that  you,  the  Secretary,  would  have  the  authority  to  develop  regu- 
lations—would limit  the  time  on  any  on-the-job  training  that— let 
me  read  it — "no  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  support  a  participant  in  an  on-the-job  position  for  a  duration 
that  exceeds"— and  tnat's  the  key— "that  exceeds  the  period  a  par- 
ticipant is  required  to  be  trained  to  fill  that  position." 

In  other  words,  a  dishwasher,  if  I  were  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  I 
would  sav,  "I'll  give  you  a  day.  That's  the  extent  of  your  on-the-job 
training'  and  subsidy  to  that  job,  to  that  employer. 

What  my  question  is,  are  you  in  sympathy  with  giving  the  Secre- 
tary the  ability  to  determine  what  periods  of  time  it  requires  for  a 
particular  kind  of  job? 

Secretary  Dole.  I  think  it  varies  with  regard  to  the  individual 
and  not  just  the  job.  In  other  words,  it's  very  rigid  to  require  the 
duration  to  be  deceided  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  would  mean 
that  I  would  have  to  decide  the  appropriate  period  for  Nick  and  for 
Eric. 

I  really  think  it's  too  inflexible  to  have  me  making  those  kinds  of 
determinations.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  don't  believe  the  job  training 
v/ould  be  just  learning  to  wash  dishes.  I  think  there  are  some  very 
important  skills  and  habits  thai  have  to  be  developed. 
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I  had  to  learn  them  for  my  first  job  and  a  lot  of  others  will  have 
the  same  experience.  It's  basically-now  to  relate  to  the  others  that 
you're  working  with.  It's  follow  through. 

It's  being  at  work  on  time  everyday,  not  coming  when  you  feel 
like  it  but  being  there  every  day.  It's  basic,\good  work  habits  that 
carry  us  throiigh  ^  lifetime.  I  can  think  of  my  first  job,  which  was 
in  a  Jewelry  store.  I  was  not  aggressive  at  all  at  selling.  I  mean,  if 
somebody  walked  up  to  me  and  said  I  want  to  buy  this,  I  knew  how 
to  ring  it  up  and  how  to  give  them  the  change,  but  I  just  stood 
thei^e.  I  mean,  I  had  a  two  week  Christmas  job  and  I  think  the 
blouse  that  the  employer  gave  me  was  worth  a  lot  more  than  what 
I  sold  for  him  because  I  didn't  know  how  to  be  aggressive  in  selling. 
It  took  me  some  time  to  understand  how  to  dfo  that.  I  do  thimc 
there's  .more  than  just  that  specific  job.  There  are  the  good  work 
habits  aiid  intrinsic  skills  that  have  to  be  learned. 

I  think  it  would  be  toq  prescrmtive  for  the  Secretary  to  be  trying 
to  set  those  kinds  of  standards.  It  depends  on  the  young  person  and 
what  their  needs  are.  We  would  say  no  more  than  six  months  and 
it  should  be  tailored  to  whatever  their  assessment  indicates  and 
the  contents  of  their  specific  service  strategy. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Madam  Secretary,  I  would  agree  with  you  that 
there  is  a  certain  work  ethic  that  has  to  be  learned  by  almost  any- 
body on  a  first  time  job.  If  you're  not  on  a  first  time  job,  you've 
learned  that  work  ethic  someplace  else  and  all  you  need  is  a  job, 
and  the  employer  says,  I'm  going  to  train  you  to  wash  dishes  for 
six  month?  '  >  you  really  believe  that's  reasonable?  ' 

Wouldn'v  .  '-^e  better  that  you  in  your  wisdom— because  I  think 
you're  very  aule — to  determine  that,  in  this  particular  instance, 
m  this  par  alar  kind  of  a  job,  even  including  the  work  ethic  that 
you  speak  o.,  teaching  a  person  to  be  on  time  and  how  important 
that  is  and  all  of  that,  wouldn't  you  think  that  it's  unreasonable 
really  to  expect  that  it's  really  gomg  to  take  t^  train  a  dishwasher 
six  months? 

Secretary  Dole.  This  is  not  just  wide  open.  It  would  be  based  on 
certain  standards.  We  can  explore  that  in  more  detail  if  you  like, 
biit  there  would  be  standards  involved  certainly. 

Mr.  Ford.  There's  one  quick  way  that  we  could  focus  on  this.  If 
you  ask  your  Inspector  General  to  tell  you  and  then  us.  Just  taking 
these  three  that  we  picked  out  as  no  skill,  if  you  will,  categories, 
jobs,  the  kind  that  we  see  out  there  in  the  economy  that  are 
churned  over,  whoever  shows  up  each  day  gets  hired.  If  they  don't 
see  them  again  for  another  two  weeks,  they'll  hire  them  if  they 
need  an  automobile  washing  rack  attendant  that  day.  Tttiose  three 
categories,  the  car  washes,  the  parking  lot  attendants,  and  the 
dishwashers— that's  before  we  get  to  janitors. 

Janitors  are  a  step  up  from  that  because  you  might  have  to  work 
a  vacuum  cleaner.  Can  you  find  out  what  the  employment  rate  of 
the  people  who  participate  510  hours— how  many  of  the  people  who 
participate  for  510  hour,  as  a  50  percent  suteidized  worker  in  OJT 
m  a  car  wash  end  up  with  a  iob  in  that  car  wash? 

How  many  of  them  are  replaced  by  another  OJT  50  percent  sub- 
sidized worker  at  the  end  of  their  510  hours?  A  quick  look  at  those 
numbers  might  tell  us  rather  qu*  Jy  whether  that's  in  fact  what 
they're  doing. 
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That  would  be  a  signal,  it  seems  to  me,  for  your  people  to  ,5ay  to 
the  local  JTPA  "you  better  clean  this  up."  I  support  the  approach 
of  the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  was  furious  last  fall  when  Lsaw  these  numbers.  I  said  "Let's 
put  in  a  statute,  by  God,  that  we'll  presume  that  after  two  weeks 
there's  no  moriB  learning  in  that  dishwashing  job." 

Then  we  thought  about  it.  Look,  if  the  Labor  Department  is  oper- 
ating as  the  Labor  Department  has  many  times  in  the  past,  and  I 
think  is  ©Derating  now,  we  would  »-ather  have  you  write  r^ula- 
tions  based  on  what  you've  leamea  ver  there  about  each  of  these 
categories  and  ac^ust  them  from  time  to  time  if  they  create  prob- 
lems and  even  adjust  them  in  parts  of  the  country  where  they  may 
create  problems. 

If  we  legislate  this  kind  of  limitation  and  if  we  start  arguing 
about  your  six  months  requirement  and  say  well,  no,  iif  it's  not 
going  to  be  more  job  specific,  then  let's  give  them  60  days,  we'll  be 
back  in  the  same  argument  we're  in  on  this  subminimum  wage. 

What's  the  di^erence  between  six  months  and  two  months?  I 
guess  we're  a  little  bit  less  pr^ant  at  two  months  than  six 
months  from  my  point  of  view  and  we're  a  little  bit  better  off  at  six 
months  than  two  months  by  the  administration's  point  of  view. 

It's  '  3en  a  silly  argument  from  the  very  b^^ning.  Nobody's 
talking  about  training  anybody. 

Mr.  Smtih.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  don't  want  this  to  get  back  into  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  think  that  Gus's  approach  is  better  than  yours  only  from  the 
standpoint  that  he  trusts  the  Department  to  mcke  r^[ulations  from 
time  to  time  ratiier  than  picking  a  sir.  month  period. 

Mr.  Smith.  Does  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ford.  Who  is  it? 

Mr.  Smh-^.  I  think  we  were  b'  h  trying  to  get  your  attention 
here. 

Mr.  Ford.  I'm  sorr>.  I  go  to  the  Republican  side. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  we  did  the  study  that  you're  suggesting  oi  asked 
the  IG  to  do  it,  I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  another  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  wotild  simply  be,  it's  not  simply  whether 
they  replace  the  OJT  people,  but  what  happens  to  the  people  who 
are  replaced? 

What  you're  really  trying  to  figure  out  is  the  success  of  this  or 
any  related  program  and  starting  people  on  a  path  of  productivity, 
employment,  confidence,  hope,  optimism,  education  and  so  on. 

So  it  is— I  think  we've  got  to  get  that  kind  of  Ion,  udinal  track- 
ing information.  It  isn't  enough  to  just  ask  whether  ^ey  come  and 
ihen  go;  what  really  matters  is  what  they  go  to. 

What  you,  I  think,  are  really  after  is  if  they  go  back  to  the  street 
and  back  to  nothing,  then,  m  tact,  we  are  failing  and  wasting 
money  and  wasting  goodwill.  If  they  move  on  to  other  kinds  of  jobs 
that  are  better,  then,  in  *act,  we've  got  at  least  a  better  story  thar 
we  might  have  had  oth(   *  'se. 

I  would  also  like  to  a&^iate  myself  just  with  a  point  you're  rais- 
ing. Madam  Secretary,  as  I  hear  you,  I  think  you  re  taUdnr/  about 
trying  to,  at  the  regulatory  level,  create  what  I  would  call  commu- 
nity-based respor^ses  to  people  problems. 
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The  cycle  that  you  describe  of  assessment,  planning— and  if  I 
could  add— implementation  and  then  evaluation  is  a  OTcle  of  learn- 
ing and  a  oycle  of  teaching.  It  is  as  reasonable  with  Social  Studies 
or  Exijglish  or  Chemistry,  as  it  is  with  personal  development,  as  it  is 
with  job  skill,  job  holding  or  human  development. 

The  evaluation  leads— is,  in  fact,  the  next  assessment.  So  if 
you — my  deep  concern,  which  as  I  infer,  is  really  what  a  number  of 
us  are  saying,  is  that  you  allow  in  your  r^ulatory  structure  the 
flexibility  with  the  direction  to  encourage  the  people  who  are  work* 
ing  with  these  young  men  and  women  but  also  I  think  some  more 
senior  or  elder  me^abers  of  our  society  and  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram to  be  educators  

Secretary  Dole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sbuth.  [continuing]  to  look  at  it  as  an  educational  human  de- 
velopment approach,  not  a  job  pr(%ram  but  a  person  program.  The 
goal  is  growth  and  competence  and  confidence  and  self-esteem. 

Secretary  Dole.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Sboth.  I  think  that's  what  you're  talking  about.  Your  compo- 
nonts  are  the  right  ones*  The  trick  is  how  you  empower  or  givp  the 
tools  to  tL^  states  ahd  the  communities  to  build  programs  that  are 
person-bas^d  as  opposed  to  program  or  bureaucratic  or  even  job- 
based  in  my  inind  anyway.  Thank  you/ 

Secretary  Dole.  It  certainly  is  based  on  standards.  OJT  is  clearly 
our  most  positive  placement  tool,  the  most  positive  that  we  have. 
We  want  to  utilize  it  wisely  based  on  standards,  but  it  is  the  total- 
it's  the  total  development  of  the  individual  and  the  motivation. 

The  fact  that  these  young  people  are  here  today  before  the 
United  States.  Congress  willing  to  ^peak  up  and  tell  their  story,  ob- 
viously this  been  a  productive  experience  for  them.  I  v  Ad 
have  found  that  very  hard  to  do  at  their  age,  I'll  tell  you. 

We  want  to  set  tiie  standards  but  then  have  that  flexibility  in 
the  program  for  the  local  level  to  assess  and  to  carry  it  out  based 
on  what  the  individual  needs.  That's  right. 

IAt.  Smtfh.  I  would  only— I  would  tell  you  without  being  gratui- 
tous tr  the  two  men  who  are  with  you,  you  are  beautiful.  You'll 
notice  in  their  conversation  when  they  talked,  they  didn't  talk 
about  the  job  at  the  center. 

They  taUced  about  how  they  are  feeling  about  themselves  and  the 
growth  and  the  confidence  and  the  respect  and  the  dignity  and  the 
strength  they  feel  today  that  they  may  not  have  felt  a  year  ago  or 
two  years  ago.  That's  what  it's  about.  We've  ^ot  to  remember  that. 
A  client-based  or  a  person-based  orientation  is  tlie  caiy  way  to  de- 
liver that.  That's  what  we're  talking  about;  people.  Thank  you.  I 
yield  back. 

Secretary  Dol£.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Poshard. 

Mr.  Poshard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  point  was  along  the 
same  lines  that  Peter  has  been  addressing.  Madam  Secretary,  I'd 
like  to,  just  for  my  own  clarification,  go  back  to  the  Chairman's 
point  again  because  I  think  your  concern  about  individual  needs  as- 
sessment is  the  key  here. 

Really,  what  we  call  in  the  special  education  realm  the  individ- 
ual education  program,  the  lEP,  is  what  you're  formulating  here  in 
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the  job  market.  That's  commendable.  That's  very  agreeable  that 
you  find  out  where  a  person  is,  what  needs  to  be  remediated. 

You  intervene  with  your  people  and  the  employer  along  with  the 
student  and  you  remediate  in  training  and  hopefully  produce  the 
kinds  of  career  oriented  skills  that  people  need  to  go  on  and  do 
better  with  their  lives. 

The  point  where  that  breaks  down  in  my  judgement,  which  you 
have  the  power  to  correct,  is  simply  the  point  that  the  Chairman  is 
talking  about.  Employers  are  in  the  business  to  maximize  profit. 

They're  ^oing  to  want  to  be  subsidized  for  any  worker  as  long  as 
they  possibly  can.  If  you're  truly  going  to  make  an  individuamed 
assessment  prograr ,  to  fit  the  skills  for  that  student  and  to  remedi- 
ate on  a  time  frame  where  that  student  can  progress  the  hi^fher 
skills,  then  you  have  to  decide  in  that  remediation  process  along 
with  the  employer  that  if  this  is  going  to  be  individualized,  it's  only 
going  to  take  as  long  as  that  person  needs  to  learn  the  job. 

Now  you're  saying  six  months,  as  I  imderstand  it,  as  an  outer 
linwt. 

Secretary  Dole.  That's  right. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  But  the  pro-am  xnay  very  well  say  according  to 
our  assessment  of  this  individual,  if  he's  parking  cars  or  acBsh- 
washer  or  whatever,  we  may.be  giving,  according  to  our  assess- 
ment, that  employer  four  weeks.  Is  tliat  right?  Ami  understanding 
this' right? 

Secre1;ary  Dole.  That's  right. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  Then  I  think  that's  commendable.  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  go  back  to  Mr.  Ford's  jpoint.  We  have  said 
that  they  must  make  an  individual  judgment  based  on  the  individ- 
ual's needs  and  based  on  a  standard,  either  the  Dictionary  of  Occu- 
pational Titles  or  some  other  staiirdard.  They  could  establish  a 
hidier  or  lower  duration. 

We  disagree  on  an  arbitrary  number.  They  must  justi^  that 
period  of  time,  how  it  is  linked  back  to  training,  and  where  the 
participant  is  headed. 

It's  a  very  important  point  to  continue  to  make.  I  would  disagree 
w^th  the  concern  here  on  employer.  OJT  continues  to  be  the  most 
successful  placement  tool  following  the  job  training  of  anything 
that  we  have  going. 

Usually,  our  problem  aas  been  getting  employers  to  accept  more 
than  one,  two  or  three  OJTs  at  a  time  because  they  are  untrained 
and  they  are  not  necessarily  nroductive  workers.  We  should  always 
guard  against  the  employer  abuse,  but  the  issue  is  more  one  of  the 
assessment,  appnH>riate  limitations  and  linking  OJT  to  the  overall 
training  goal. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  Exactly,  and  let  me  reiterate,  if  I  may,  that  I  hon- 
estly believe  if  you  folks  apply  yourselves  to  the  faimess^  doctrine, 
so  to  speak,  in  implementing  this  program,  it  can  work. 

I  don't  think  we  need  arbitrary  limits  on  an  individual  job  skill, 
but  I  do  think  that  you  have  to  follow  up  directly  with  that  em- 
ployer in  kind  of  a  remediation  setting  and  determine  for  each  par- 
ticular individual  whiat  the  limitations  will  be. 

Within  that  framework,  I  think  this  is  an  improvement  on  the 
pn^-am,  a  substantial  improvement. 

Secretary*  Dole.  Yes,  indeed. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Did  I  undersbind  you,  Bob,  to  say  that  OJT  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  placements  alter  training? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
Secretary  Dole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  Then  you  are  satisfied  to  regard  putting  ^^mebody  in 
on-the-job.  training  as  a  placement? 
Mr.  Jones.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Ford.  No  wonder  the  scores  look  so  good.  That  was  one  of 
the  mistakes  we  made  when  we  wrote  this  bill.  We  succumbed  to 
this  idea  that  the  wav  you  could  tell  a  program  was  a  success  is 
how  many  people  go  through  the  program  you  place. 

Now  if  you  regard  somebody  who  goes«  through  some  kind  of 
training  and  then  gets  put  in  a  car  wash  for  $5C0  as  having  been 
placed  and  then  doesn't  get  a  job  after  that  

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir,  that's  not  what  we  said, 

Mr.  Ford.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  

Mr.  Jones.  We  said  placement  following  the  OJT  period. 

Mr.  Ford.  Oh,  following  the  OJT. 

Mr.  Jones.  Absolutely. 

M  Ford.  All  right.  I  thought  you  were  saying  that  the  OJT  was 
a  placement. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir,  we  do  not  count  OJT  as  a  placement.  It's 
placement  following  that.  The  history  

Mr.  Ford.  That's  why  we  ought  to  look.  I  suspect— my  recollec- 
tion of  what  the  Inspector  General  said  last  fall— he's  already  got 
the  numbers  and  unfortunately  they  are  spotty  because  in  many 
places  they  don't  even  keep  track. 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course,  but  I  think  the  Inspector  General  would 
probably  agree  with  the  overall  point  we're  making.  The  issue  is 
that  on  the  low  end  in  some  of  those  particular  kinds  of  jobs,  there 
have  been  abuses  in  OJT  far  too  long  without  any  substance-  in  the 
training.  There's  no  question  about  that.  That's  precisely  what 
we're  addressing. 

Mr.  Ford.  For  example,  if  a  person  opens  a  new  business  in 
tov/n,  a  small  town,  and  let's  say  it's  a  big  farm  supply  and  hard- 
ware and  so  on  and  they're  going  to  need  about  four  or  five  people 
brides  one  of  their  supervisory  i^ple  to  t^ke  care  of  the  ware- 
house so  people  walk  out  with  ai;  ii;/oii  e  and  they  go  load  it  on 
their  truck. 

They  say  to  the  local  PIC,  "We're  gomg  to  need  about  four  or 
five  people.  If  you  give  us  four  or  five  people  on  OJT,  v^'ll  have 
our  supervisor  spend  a  lot  ox  time  and  train  them  to  do  this  on  the 
job." 

Now  that  ic  what  I  think  of  as  OJT  because  they're  asking  to  get 
people  that  they  can  train  with  the  end  result  in  mina  that  they 
may  be  able  to  get  some  good  employees  o^*t  of  that  school 

If  you  look  at  the  record  and  yon  ses  that  restaurant  A  that's 
been  in  town  for  a  long  time  trains  one  bateh  of  dishwashers  and 
then  replaces  with  another  bateh  of  dishwashers  and  anotlier  bateh 
of  dishwashers,  it  suggests  to  me  that  instead  of  having  an  employ- 
ei^what  the  employer  is  becoming  is  a  user  of  OJT  help. 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course.  That's  right.  That's  an  abuse  and  shouldn't 
be  tolerated. 


Mr.  ?ORD.  There's  sufficient  enough  of  it  out  there  so  that  people 
are  aware  of  it  and  they're  laughing  at  us  in  the  program  and  they 
think  that  we're  stupid  because  we^re  not  doing  anything  about  it. 

I  thought  so  much  about  it  that  I  asked  the  GAO  to  look  at  my 
own  PIC  and  didn't  tell  them  about  it  until  after  I'd  requested  the 
audit  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  most  of  the  abuses  didn't  occur, 
but  some  did  and  they've  cleaned  them  up. 

This  isn't  because  people  are  venal  out  there.  If  this  is  the  way 
the  game  is  played,  we'll  play  it  is  what  they  say.  Sometunes  we 
have  to  make  some  rules  so  that  they  know  that  we  don't  want  to 
play  it  the  way  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Martinkz.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Ford!  Mr.  Martinez? 
^  Mr.  Martinez.  I  have  some  questions.  I  have  to  leave  because 
I  ve  got  an  appointment  with  some  constituents  in  my  office  who 
have  been  waiting  for  about  a  half  an  hour  and  I  don't  want  to 
keep  them  waiting  any  longer. 

I  have  some  questions  I  would  like  to  submit  in  writing  to  you, 
Ms.  Secretary.  Would  you  please  

Secretary  Dole.  I'd  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Secretary  Dole's  response  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 


QUESTION  1: 


I  want  to  commend  you  for  including  a  separate  youth  program  in 
your  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  legislation.    At  the 
same  timer  I  am  concerned  about  another  important  group.    As  you 
know,  the  number  of  Older  Americans  in  the  workplace  will  grow 
substantially  by  the  year  2000,    Why  then  does  your  legislation 
—  H.R.  2803  —  propose  to  end  the  three  percent  JTPA  Older 
Worker  programs? 

ANSWER: 

We  believe  that  older  individuals  would  be  better  served  and  gain 
greater  access  to  JTPA  services  without  a  separate  State  set- 
aside  program.    The  sane  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  others 
who  have  studied  this  issue,  including  the  JTPA  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  National  Governors  Association.    The  existence 
of  a  State  sot-aside  tends  to  reduce  services  to  the  targeted 
group  at  the  local  level  and  may  establish  a  "ceiling"  rather 
then  a  "floor"  for  serving  those  groups. 

The  State  set-aside  also  makes  coordination  of  programs  for  older 
individuals  with  other  programs  more  difficult  and  thereby  tends 
to  limit  rather  than  expand  the  range  of  activities  and  services 
available  to  such  workers*    We  believe  integrating  older  workers 
into  the  local  program  wo  'Id  enhance  opportunities  for  developing 
the  combination  of  local  programs  that  would  provide  the  greatest 
benefit  to  such  workers. 

In  addition,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  mandate  a  specific,  uniform  State  set-aside  for 
particular  groups  since  the  member  of  individuals  in  such  groups 
and  the  problems  facing  these  groups  may  vary  widely  from  one 
area  to  another.    We  believe  that  services  to  special  target 
groups  are  best  provided  through  the  local  delivery  system,  which 
is  in  the  best  position  to  establish  service  priorities. 
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QUESTION  2: 

Audits  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Inspector  General  have  revealed  that  a  few  JTPA 
providers  use  loopholes  in  the  Act  to  make  extraordinary  profits 
without  adequately  training  participants  by  failing  to  return 
program  income  to  JTPA  training  activities  or  into  specific 
program  cost  categories.    I  would  like  to  know  how  we  are 
supposed  to  improve  our  accountability  over  JTPA  program  income? 


Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Department  has  moved  to  address 
this  issue,  which  arises  principally  from  the  misuse  of  fixed 
unit  price,  performance-based  contracts.    On  March  13,  1989,  the 
Department  published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  final  interpre- 
tation which  states  that  income  generated  under  JTPA  programs  by 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  must  be  used  for  JTPA- 
authorized  activities*    The  Department  has  incorporated  this 
requirement,  as  well  as  a  definition  of  program  income,  into  its 
proposed  JTPA -Amendments*    In  addition,  and  most  importantly,  the 
Department  has  provided  in  its  proposed  amendments  to  JTPA  that, 
with  limited  exceptions,  all  costs  incurred  under  any  form  of 
contracting  by  JTPA  programs  must  be  charged  against  an  allowa^Ue 
cost  category*    This  provision  would  enhance  program  accounts- 
ability  and  ensure  adherence  to  established  cost  limitations* 

QUESTION  3: 

The  JTPA  Advisory  Committee  found  that  federal  administrative 
barriers  have  sometimes  blocked  states  from  creating  coordinated 
employment  and  training  programs*    What  administrative  changes 
will  you  make  to  ensure  that  the  Department  of  Labor  encourages 
coordination  and  linkage  between  employment  and  training 
programs,  including  coordination  between  JTPA  Older  Worker 
programs  and  Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  coordination 
between  JTPA  youth  programs  and  Job  Corps? 


For  many  years  the  Department  has  sought  ways  to  encourage 
coordination  and  linkages  between  employment  and  training 
programs  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  services  offered  under  a 
single  program,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort* 
For  example,  older  workers  receiving ' training  under  JTPA  may  be 
concurrently  enrolled  in  a  work  experience  program  under  Title  V, 
thereby  increasing  the  likelihood  of  completing  training  and 
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being  successfully  placed  in  a  job.    Current  administrative 
efforts  to  foster  increased  coordination  at  the  State  and  local 
level  involve  a  greater  emphasis  on  demonstration  of  coordination 
in  JTPA  planning  guidance  and  review.    The  Governor's  Coordina- 
tion and  Special  Services  Plan  must  lay  out  State  policy  and 
guide  local  program  development  in  areas  such  as  coordination 
becween  JTPA  youth  programs  and  Job  Corps.    The  Department  is 
also  considering  issuing  a  technical  assistance  guide  on 
coordination. 

Building  on  the  rec     aendations  of  tiie  JTPA  Advisory  Committee, 
the  Department's  proposal  to  amend  JTP\  includes  numerous 
features  to  improve  coordination  between  employment  and  training 
programs,  including  a  new  State  Linkage  and  Coordination  Program, 
mandated  linkages  and  agreements  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
and  a  new  State  Human  Resource  Investment  Council  to  provide  a 
central  forum  at  the  State  level  for  coordinating^  human  resource 
development  programs.    In  its  second  phase,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee looked  specifically  at  the  issue  of  human  resoui^ce  program  , 
coordination;  and  the  Department  will  be  considering  the 
Committee's  recommendations  on  this  subject  when  their,  second 
phase  report  is  submitted  next  month. 

QUESTION  4t 

The  GAO  has  repeatedly  said  that  more  data  is  needed  to  permit 
analysis  of  program  outcomes,  especially  long-term  retention.  I 
understand  your  legislation  is  silent  on  thi'^  issue.  Why? 

ANSWER: 

GAO's  concern  Stemmed  from  the  original  reporting  requirements 
for  JTPA,  approved  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  which 
did  not  include  postprogram  data  collection.     In  Program  Year 
(PY)  1986  we  expanded  the  data  collected  to  include  information 
on  employment  status  and  earnings  at  13  weeks  following  partici- 
pation in  the  program.    The  decision  to  collect  data  ax.  13  weeks 
rather  than  after  a  longer  interval  was  based  on  research  which 
found  dramatically  increased  costs  and  decreased  success  in 
locating  participants  6  months  after  program  termination. 
Starting  in  PY  1987  analysis  of  the  13  week  post-program  data  was 
possible  and  this  was  used  to  establish  performance  standards  for 
long-term  retention  and  earnings,  which  became  effective  in  PY 
1988. 

The  Department  and  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy 
are  currently  co-funding  a  project  that  is  examining  the  costs 
and  utility  of  using  unemployment  insurance  data  as  a  supple- 
mentary source  of  information  on  longer-term  job  retention  for 
purposes  of  program  evaluation. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Fawell? 

-  Mr.  Fawell.  Thank  you»  Mr.  Chairman.  All  I  wanted  to  say  is 
Madame  Secretary,  I  can't  quarrel  with  one  word  that  you  have  ut- 
tered. With  all  due  respect  to  vour  testimony,  which  was  very 
go  i— I  think  the  statement  of  the  two  young  gentlemen  was  just 
tremendous. 

Nick  had  said  that  as  he  grew  older  he  hoped  that  he  might  be 
able  to  help  others.  This  comment  and  other  comments  that  have 
been  made  really  point  out  that  we're  talking  about  a  total  educa- 
tion and  himian  development  proacam, 

Madame  Secretary,  you  said  that  you  have  a  strong  feeling  of 
dedication.  If  you  can  transport  that  feeling  to  the  people  who  are 
working  with  you  and  those  in  the  states,  that  and  that  alone  will 
go  far  toward  making  this  a  success  or  not. 

A  prc«ram  on  paper  by  itself  ia  nothing  until  you  have  that  kind 
of  a  feeling  transported  throughout  this  country.  So  I  can  only  say 
..that  I  wish  you  'the  very,  very  best. 

I  think  we  haye  something  like  66  percent  of  all  adults  now  em- 
ployed>  which  is  an  all— time  record.  Therefore,  the  huge  number 
of  young  people  who  are  not  employed  makes  that  more  of  a  chal- 
lenge than  ever.  In  this  day  and  age,  I  imagine  there  are  a  whole 
bimch  of  youhig  people  out  there  counted  among  the  unemployed 
who  wouldn't  take  a  job  if  you  offered  it  to  them. 

On^the  other  hand,  we  will  never  have  concrete  statistics  that 
tell  us  how  many  people  really  want  a  iob  and  are  seeldng  it  and  so 
forth.  So  you  have  such  a  fr    sstic  challenge  and  responsibility. 

Pecretaiy  Dole.  I  know.  \  ing  to  address  the  motivation  gap  is 
a  very  important  part  of  this,  no  ruestion  about  it.  It's  not  just  a 
skills  gap;  it's  a  motivation  gap  as  well.  ' 

I  reame  how  tough  this  is  going  to  be.  I'm  not  sure  we  could 
have  chosen  anything  tougher  to  undertake  because  you  are  really 
trying  to  revxch  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people.  You  are  trying  to 
change  attitudefo.  You  are  trying  to  bring  down  bureaucratic  bar- 
riers. 

We  know  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  get  government  departments 
working  t<^ether  instead  of  havii^  all  the  overlap  and  the  duplica- 
tion. Yet,  I'm  convinced  we  won^  make  any  significant  progress 
here  unless  we  achieve  that  very  tough  goal  at  the  Federal  level, 
the  state  level,  the  local  level. 

That's  why  all  these  coordination  incentives  are  built  into  these 
amendments.  It's  not  the  sexy  work.  It's  not  the  kind  of  tWng  and  I 
think  some  people  will  wonder  what's  she  working  on  over  there 
because  there's  not  going  to  be  a  lot  written  ^ut  this. 

It's  the  tough,  dam  hard  work  that  has  to  be  done  if  we're  going 
to  get  anywhere  with  what  I  think  is  a  very  worthy  goal  of  chang- 
ing young  lives  from  negative  behavior  to  a  lifetime  of  productive 
work,  trying  to  impact  these  social  problems  and  helping  to  pre- 
pare workers  who  are  going  to  be  needed  for  our  employers  across 
the  country. 

It's  such  a  great  chance,  really,  to  fulfill  a  dream  that  everyone 
who  wants  a  job  can  have  a  job.  What  higher  goal  could  we  have.  It 
is  possible  and  it's  feasible,  f  do  feel  passionately  about  this. 

I  feel  a  real  sense  of  mission,  but  I  also  realize  how  tough  it's 
going  to  be  and  I  need  all  the  help  I  can  get. 
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Mr.  Fawell*  You  will  need  the  missionary  zeal.  To  the  degree 
that  you  can  inculcate  that  into  others,  that's  tremendous.  The  pro- 
gram auns  at  imparting  life  skills,  in  addition  to  job  training.  It 
covers  it  all  from  A  to  Z. 

I  might  just  add  in  closmg  that  I,  too,  washed  dishes.  It  was  in  an 
airplane  factory,  although  it  was  an  automatic  dishwasher  and  so 
forth.  You  know,  the  one  thing  I  can  remember  about  the  job:  it 
really  opened  my  eyes. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  jobs  I  had.  I  saw  people  doing  other  things 
wid  they  were  successful.  It  was  a  total  learning  experience  for  me, 
this  dumb  teenage  kid.  That's  how  we  all  learn. 

I  want  to  say  it  was  not  a  "dead  end."  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a 
very  successful  restaurateur,  his  first  job  was  washmg  dishes.  He 
caught  on  and  he  watched  others  and  learned  and  he  gradually 
moved  up.  ; 

It's  wrong  to  say  any  job  is  a  dead  end  because  even  as  a  car  at- 
tendant, you  sec  people  and  all  the  things  that  are  happening.  If 
you  re  looking  at  life  and  feeling  it,  you'll  grow. 

Secretary  Dole.  You  know,  I  appreciate  what  you  said  about  the 
two  young  men  who  are  vnth  me,  my  friends  here  today.  My  view 
w  that  I  can  go  out  and  talk  about  this  and  I'll  do  it  with  as  mucF 
fervor  as  I  possibly  can,  but  the  people  who  can  really  make  it 
happen,  who  can  reach  those  who  can  give  additional  resources, 
who  can  help  us  turn  the  busittcss  community  really  onto  this— 
they  have  a  vested  interest  in  this— are  the  young  people. 

If  they  will  go  with  me  as  we  do  various  things  around  the  coun- 
try, 1  think  they  are  the  ones  who  can  make  a  really  compelling 
case  of  what  has  to  happen  far  better  than  I  can.  So  I  really  lock 
forward  to  working  with  them  all  across  America  as  we  try  to 
as  much  support  as  we  can  for  this  pr(^am. 

Mr.  Faweix.  Well,  the  best  of  luck. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Sawyer? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to  agree  with  so 
much  of  what  you've  said.  It's  particularly  compelling.  Madam  Sec- 
retary, m  light  of  the  changing  character  of  the  work  force  itself. 

The  jobs  that  are  available,  the  soiled  old  jobs  where  a  man, 
usually  m  the  past,  could  go  to  w(  -k  with  a  good  attitude  and  a 
strong  back  and  earn  a  decent  living  are  declining  rapidly. 

Today,  by  some  assessments  m  many  as  50  percent  of  the  entry 
level  jobs  in  this  country  require  some  measure  of  pc»tsecondary 
trainmg;  by  the  end  of  the  century,  perhaps  as  many  as  80  percent. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  order  to  prepare  someone  whose  first  rung 
on  the  employment  ladder  is  a  dishwasher  may  require  at  least  500 
hours  and  perhaps  more  to  hnpart  the  real  skills,  not  just  the  job 
skills,  but  the  real  employability  skills  in  that  work  place  where 
poetsecondary  training  may  be  required. 

So  I  think  that  there  is  enormous  importance  in  the  emphasis 
that  you  place  on  measuring  the  needs  of  the  child,  the  student, 
the  worker  m  the  face  of  the  demands  of  the  work  place  itself. 

That  takes  me  to  the  standards  that  you  uoe,  boQi,  I  suppose,  for 
accountability  and  the  way  in  which  we  measure  the  needs  of  that 
particular  worker.  In  the  bill  you  gauge  eligibility  for  tho^iP  who 
are  basically  skills  deficient  based  on  reading  and  computing  skills 
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at  the  8th  grade  level,  using  generally  accepted  staxidard  tests  or 
equivalence  score  on  a  criterion  reference  test. 

What  concerns  me  at  this  point,  and  it's  the  reason  I  opened  up 
with  what  I  did,  is  that  b  often  what  you  measure  is  what  you  get. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  in  terms  of  the  remarkable  skills  that  you've 
shown  us  here  today  in  the  examples  of  the  two  young  men  you've 
brought,  that  we  may  not  be  measuring  enough. 

Vfe  may  not  be  measuring  in  fact  some  of  the  communication 
skills,  the  verbal  and  written  communication  skills,  the  problem 
solving  skills,  those  higher  level  abilities  that  enable  that  worker  of 
1985  to  move  from  a  work  place  where  he  or  she  may  be  doing  his 
dealing  with  washing  dishes  into  that  entry  level  environment  that 
may  require  postsecondary  training. 

&cretary  Dole.  That,  is  what  the  assessment  is  designed  to  do, 
exactly  what  you're  talkiiig  about.  So  the  8th  grade  is  sort  of  a,  cut 
in  terms  of  the  academic  aspect.  Bob  may  want  to  go  into  this  in 
more  detail,  but  the  assessment  is  key  here. 

We  do  expect  that  each  young  persoii  will  be  looked  at  very  care- 
fully, just  as  you  have  described,  in  the  assessment  and  a  service 
strategy  will  be  laid  out  to  meet  that  person's  needs. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  If  in  considering  this  legislation,  and  the  bill  that 
that  the  Chairman  has  introduced,  if  we  were  to  look  very  specifi- 
cally at  that  sprt  of  thing  and  to  give  some  real  attention  to  those 
things  that  we  choose  to  measure,  would  that  be  the  sort  of  im- 
provement in  th^  bill,  in  counsel  with  

Mr.  Jones.  Yea,  sir.  The  only  thing  one  has  to  be  careful  of  is 
when  you  get  into  assessment  of  these  other  skills  is  whether  the 
school  systems,  which  are  frequently  the  best  expert  basis  for  some 
of  those  kinds  of  things,  have  the  varieties  of  tools. 

The  definitions  and  the  standards  get  very  strange.  Pointing  at 
them,  naming  them  is  probably  a  good  idea,  but  you  probably  want 
to  stay  away  from  structures  and  numbers.  We  haven't  even  identi- 
fied the  precise  assessment  tool  because  there's  a  number  of  very 
good  ones  out  there. 

They're  designed  to  measure  the  things  that  you're  speaking  of. 
The  8th  grade  is  simply  a  cutoff  on  the  academic  side  that  says 
people  below  that  level  clearly  

Mr.  Sawyer.  So  that,  in  fact,  if  we  were  to  look  more  directly  at 
work  place  context  measurements  as  opposed  to  necessarily  the 
sort  of  thing  that  v/ould  be  appropriate  for  a  14.  year  old  in  a  class- 
room setting,  that  might  be  the  sort  of  thing  that  you'd  be  looking 
toward  as  well  in  assessing  the  needs  of  a  wor'*:er  in  a  JTPA  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that— again,  I'm  not  sure  what  the  definition 
of  that  would  be,  but  clearly  

Mr.  Sawyer.  I'm  not  sure  what  the  definition  of  general  accepted 
standardized  test  or  criterion  reference  test  means  as  well.  It  seems 
to  me  that  both  of  us  have  the  same  concern. 

Mr.  Jones.  Right.  That's  correct.  Certainly,  some  of  these 
issues— measurements  in  a  work  place  context  or  communication 
skills— are  absolutely  what  we're  talking  about.  There's  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr,  Sawyer.  Very  good.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Wt.  Ford.  Bob,  have  you  seen  this  yet?  It's  the  GAO  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  Services  outcomes  of  participants  with  differ- 
ent needs,  dated  June? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  like  you  to  take  a  look  at  the  section  they 
have  here  on  this  question  of  on  the  job  training. 
Mr.  JoNKS.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  it  eet  lost  in  this  record  be- 
f^^^g  on  what  might  be  abusive  by  some  employers 
of  the  OJT  programs  that  that's  really  the  important  consideration. 

ihe  conclusion  that  GAO  makes  in  examining  these  low  skill,  no 
skill  jobs  was  that  we  were  putting  an  awful  lot  of  people  into  that 
tond  of  a  trau-  ^g  experience  and  that  there  was  little  evidence 

Sl    ®^  ^    ^        J^"^  ^  passable  job  as  a  result  of  it 

rhe  recommendation  was  not  that  you  take— they  didn't  want  to 
do  what  I  want  to  do  necessarily— but  their  recommendation  was 
that  we  really  ought  to  lift  our  sights  a  little  bit  and  train  people 
up  a  httie  higher  before  we  turn  then  loose  than  we're  doing. 

Mr.  Jones.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Ford.  Try  to  get  them  into— they  have  one  chart,  for  exam- 
pie,  where  they  use  these  various  low  skilled  jobs.  It's  interesting  to 
^?r^^V®  dishwasher  has  been  beat  to  death  today,  but  the  range 
of  tnunmg  hours  for  a  dishwasher  is  kind  of  interesting. 

On  the  low  end  it  takes  160  hours  to  train  a  dishwasher.  On  the 
high  end  it  take  1,040  hours  to  train  a  dishwashex.  If  both  of  those 
dishwasher  tramers  are  in  the  same  town,  somebody  ought  to 
wonder  why  it  takes  1,000  hours  at  A's  place  and  only  160at  B's 
place. 

That's  part  of  the  problem.  Then  when  you  look  at  what  they've 
got,  cashier,  custodian,  food  service  worker,  dishwasher,  farm 
worker  and  housekeeper,  only  half  of  those  do  you  quickly  look  at 
any  possibility  of  a  permanent  job. 

The  other  half  you  see  training  for  something  useless— except  for 
being  able  to  say  later  if  you  are  a  successful  lawyer  from  North 
CMolina— I  started  my  career  as  a  dishwasher— that's  good  for  us 
politicians. 

All  of  us  sold  -  jpapers  at  one  time  too.  I  don't  know  if  they 
still  run  for  office  aat  way,  but  when  I  Crst  started,  I  had  to  make 
sure  that  everybody  knew  that  I  was  once  a  paperboy. 

We  are  the  luclq^  ones  who  did  not  end  up  trying  to  use  those 
skills  to  make  a  living.  The  fact  that  we  benefited  from  having  that 
expenence  is,  m  my  mind,  irrelevant.  The  question  is,  what  if  it's 
amiebody  who  isn  t  as  lucky  as  a  member  of  these  committees. 
Where  does  a  dishwashing  job  take  them? 

I  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Navy.  I'm  sure  happy  that  I 
didn  t  s^nd  my  whole  career  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Navy,  but  I 
wouldn  t  trade  that  experience  for  anything  nor  would  I  suggest 
that  every  enlisted  man  in  the  Navy  should  expect  to  be  set  up  for 
life  with  a  college  education  and  a  profession  of  law  and  now  25 
years  m  the  Congress. 

Th^  are  life  experienceo  wiiat  are  nice  to  talk  about,  but  they 
shouldn  t  be  traming  goals  for  us.  I  think  that's  what  GAO  is 
trying  to  get  our  attention  with. 

Mr.  Gunderson? 
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Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wasn't  sure  this 
time  was  ever  going  to  come. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  got  to  you  three  times  while  you  were  gone. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Madam  Secretary,  I  wanted  to  thank  you  and 
compliment  you  for  a  good  testimony,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
these  two  young  gentlemen,  I  think,  were  terrific. 

Secretaiy  Dole.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  You  both  need  to  be  highly  commended  for 
what  you  said.  I  mean  that  very  sincerely.  I  would  like  both  of  you, 
if  you  briefly  can,  to  relate  to  us  what  your  employment  side  of  job 
training  is. 

Fm  familiar,  I  think,  with  the  education  side.  Can  you  give  us  a 
little  bit  of  the  job  training  side  of  what  your  experience  has  been? 
What  kind  of  work  have  you  had,  what  type  of  traming? 

Mr.  Carroll.  I  work  for  a  company  "Bear  Semiconductor"  from 
Independence.  It's  just  starting  out.  They  gave  me,  I  think  it  was, 
100  hours  that  they  gave  me  to  be  trained  lor  the  job.  . 

Now  they're  just— the  company  is  just  starting  out  so  it's  like  Ym 
doing  like  maintenanpe  work  and  construction  so  I  may  be  getting 
the  training  for  like  building  semiconductors  but  Tm  getting  like 
construction  and  stuff. 

So  if  I  happen  to  like  need  something  to  fall  back  on  ever,  I  could 
go  into  construction  work  or  something.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  That's  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  wanted. 
Eric? 

Mr.  Allen.  Me,  what  I  do  at  work  is  I  file  papers.  I  xerox  papers 
for  the  employees  there,  you  know,  when  they  need  it  in  a  rush. 
They  come  to  me  and  I  tdce  it  down  to  the  basement  so  it  can  get 
xeroxed  for  them,  and  pick  it  up  and  return  it  to  them  the  same 
way  they  gave  it  io  me. 

1  go  to  school,  you  know.  I  work  part  of  the  time  and  then  I  go  to 
school  to  learn  more  about  education  where  I  can  build  myseu  up 
to  get  out  there  in  the  bigger  world  where  I  can  have  more  skills  to 
go  on  in  the  future  and  help  other  people. 

The  JTPA  program,  you  know,  is  very  good  to  me  and  everything 
and  the  people  who  I  work  with  and  everything.  They  take  time 
out  to  help  me,  to  show  me  the  stuff  they  do  and  everything. 

I  thank  them  for  that.  I  can  know  more  ^^hen  I  get  out  there.  I 
can  show,  you  know,  younger  people  or  older  people,  you  know, 
what  I  learned  through  the  JTPA  program. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  It  was  not  my  intent,  but  I  think  that  both  of 
your  responses  indicate  that  there  is  a  lot  more  than  psxking  at- 
tendants and  dishwashers  in  terms  of  training  and  job  training 
when  we  are  talking  about  a  file  clerk  and  a  semiconductor.  I 
think  that  speaks  well  of  the  program. 

Secretary  Dole.  If  I  could  just  mention  that  Eric  yesterday,  when 
he  came  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  I  noticed  that  he  was  rasiting 
with  people  at  each  of  the  desks  askmg  them  what  they  do  and 
having  a  good  visit  with  them.  So  I  think  he  may  have  set  his 
sights  on  some  of  those  kinds  of  jobs;  right? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Eric,  there  are  some  days  we  wonder  what  they 
do  at  those  desks,  too,  so  you  ought  to  share  that  with  us. 
[Laughter.] 
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Madam  Secretary,  you've  integrated  in  your  proposal  the 
8un?mer  youth  program  into  the  year  round  youth  prowam  Can 
you  ^ve  us  some  insight  as  to  why  you've  chosen  to  do  that? 
ihere  s  one  of  the  differences  between  you  and  the  Chairman's  oar- 
ticular  legislation.  ' 
^  Secretary  Dole.  Bight.  V/e  feel  the  emphasis,  of  course,  before  we 

^li^t*"®  skilled  and  most  disadvantaged, 

should  be  to  provide  m-depth  trainmg  and  assistance.  The  summer 
job  program,  m  itself,  thafs  a  good  thing,  but  in  terms  of  preparing 
m^w'^P^*  ^5  ^  ,We*^e  of  productive  work,  we  fail  tlhat  it 
should  be  offered  only  if  there  is  more  in-depth,  year  round  train- 

iummer  employment  is  a  worthy  component  of  that.  As  a  stand- 
alone activity,  we  don't  feel  that  it  has  thL  kind  of  long  term 
T&i^'l  ^  lifetime  of  productive  work  and  development  of  basic 
skJls  that  we're  trymg  to  build  into  the  program. 

So  we  would  say,  if  the  young  person  is  in  a  year  round  iri-depth 
program,  fine,  hav  the  summer  component.  If  they're  going  back 
into  school  m  the  fall,  then  the  summer  program  is  fme,  but  not 
training  ^  ^'"^^  "°  m-depth  schoolirg  or 

We're  trying  to  make  it  as  efficient  as  possible  to  make  these  dol- 
lars count  as  effectively  as  we  can. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  think  also  in  your  adult  program,  you  require 
two  course  services,  again  the  education  and  the  basic  sldlls  I 
guess,  this  IS  gomg  to  be  mandated  for  everyone'' 

Secretary  Dole.  Yes. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Do  you  want  to  enlighten  the  rational?  I  think 
Bob  does  if  you  don  t. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  services,  Mr.  Gunderson,  are  required  to  be  avafl- 
able  for  everyone.  Whether  they  need  them  both  is  based  again  on 
the  assessment.  Obviously,  the  mix  may  vary  depending  on  the  as- 

SGSSIX16nt. 

Because  we  know  that  a  m^ority  of  people  coming  in  the  pro- 
gram need  some  mix  of  those  two  services,  they  are  mandated 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Let's  talk  assessment  then.  Do  you  anticioate— 
you  mandate  assessment  for  everyone. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  GuNr-^soN.  Do  you  structurally  mandate  certain  elements 
withm  that  asst.  lent  or  is  this  totally  at  the  discretion  of  the 
local  service  delivery  area? 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  moment,  the  structure  of  the  assessment  is 
withm  the  discretion  of  the  SDA  to  be  worked  out  with  the  school 
system  and  other  folks  who  are  the  experts  in  the  assessment  tools. 

Again,  as  I  indicated,  because  the  great  variety  of  tools  and 
stMidards,  I  thmk,  it's  difficult  to  legislate  that  at  the  moment. 

Secretary  Dole.  This  is  where  we're  dependent  on  the  school 
certainly  In  fact,  I  think  a  compact  with  education 
stamped  all  over  this  proposal  m  that  we  would  be  looking  to  the 
schools  both  OTth  regard  to  the  in-school  students  and  those  who 
have  dropped  out,  helpmg  with  the  determination  of  Lxe  assess- 
ment tools  and  what  should  be  involved. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  It's  almost  like  you're  anticipating  my  next 
questions  because  if  there's  one  complaint  I've  receive?  about  the 
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job  training  youth  programs  back  home  it's  been  the  lack  of  coordi- 
tion  and  int^ration  witii  the  local  education  agency,  not  the 

state,  but  that  local  school. 
You're  going  to,  I  understand,  try  to  reverse  that  as  a  part  of 

this? 

Secretary  Dole.  Yes. 

Mr.  GrtriTDBRSON.  What  kind  of  agreement  will  be  signed? 

Secretary  Dolb.  Well,  to  provide  the  kind  of  assessment  that  I 
was  just  describing.  In  other  words,  the  agreement  very  much  de- 
pendends  on  A^hat  the  educational  system  woxUd  provide  in  the  way 
of  assistance,  both  with  the  in-school  and  the  out-of-school  students. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Who  decides  that?  Who  will  decide  what  they 
have  to  offer?  Will  that  be  the  local— Vm  not  quite  sure  of  who's 
the  og  wagging  the  tail,  so  to  speak.  Is  it  the  local  PIC  council,  the 
loca  SDA.  1b  it  the  local  education  agency?  Who  really  becomes 
the  I'^^d  focus  in  the  youth  program? 

Mr.  Jones.  Tne  agreement  here  is  that  the  local  PIC  and  the 
SDA;  however  they  designate  it,  and  the  school  system  have  to 
have  an  agreement.  That  agreement  has  to  contain  a  variety  ol 
things.  As  Ms.  Dole  has  pc'  Aei  out,  the  assessment  criteria,  how 
they  will  determine  refer^vs;  of  the  in-school  eligible  kids,  what 
kinds  of  service  they're  g-^ing  to  get,  who's  going  to  deliver  those 
se^ces.  It  could  be  ir  the  school.  It  cpuld  be  out  of  the  school  with 
JTPA.  ^  , 

It's  an  equal  footing.  The'^s  not  a  lead  in  that  respect.  Thats 
purposely  dc  >.^.  You  can't  turn  it  jompletely  over  ^U)  one  or  the 
other.  It  sayb  it's  time  to  make  those  decision)}  jou;Uy  and  to  use 
the  resources  in  a  joint  way. 

That  may  be  very  different  in  rural  W^isconsin  than  it  is  in  down- 
town ^ew  York  City.  So  we  let  them  make  those  decisions,  but 
they  have  to  be  joint.  ^ 

Mr.  GuNBERSON.  One  final  question.  Is  there  any  change  m  the 
authorization  levels? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Secretary  Dole.  Twenty-five  million  in  1990  and  then  fifty  for 
the  next  four  years  on  the  youth  grants.  Of  course,  we're  looking 
right  now  at  the  1991  budget  cycle,  and  we  are  just  beginning  with 
that  part  of  our  preparation.  Of  course,  this  is  something  we  will 
look  at  very  carefully. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  been 
asked  to  ank  . .  animous  consent  that  Mr.  Goodling  might  insert  his 
statement  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GuNDLAisON.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  William  F.  Goodling  follows:] 
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THE  HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 
OPENING  REMARKS 
JTPA  HEARING 
JUNE  29,  1989 

Mr.  Chairman.     I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  hear  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  regarding  the  amendments  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  proposing  to  JTPA.    JTPA  has  successfully  changed 
the  world  of  employment  and  training  since  its  inception  in 
1982,  and  we  are  now  looking  to  fine  tune  it  in  response  to  some 
concerns  that  have  been  raised.    We  are  not  looking  to  a 
wholesale  rewriting  of  the  law  —  just  to  build  on  its  strengths 
and  improve  the  services  that  we  are  providing  to  many 
disadvantage<?  individuals. 

I  know  that  the  proposal  the  Department  is  bringing  to  us  today 
reflects  the  concerns  that  have  been  raised  by  the  experts  in 
the  employment  and  training  field.     The  provisions  contained  in 
the  proposal  address  these  issues  and  need  to  be  considered  ^n 
any  discussion  that  this  Committee  has  regarding  JTPA 
amendments. 

I,  along  with  my  colleague  Mr.  Gurdercon,  ^-^^^^^^  intrnrliTring 
the  Department's  proposal  as  soon  as  possible  —  perhaps  even 
today.    I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
Chairman  to  put  together  a  reasonable  package  of  amendments  that 
we  car  take  to  the  House  floor  as  a  bipartisan  proposal  and 
continue  the  partnerships  that  have  been  forged  regarding 
e-  •  .oyment  and  training  issues. 


so 
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I  also  welcome  the  JTPA  participants  that  the  Secretary  has 
brought  with  her  and  look  forward  to  their  personal  accounts  of 
their  experiences  in  the  prograun. 

Finally*  I  appreciate  the  GAO  willingness  to  comment  on  the 
Chairroan^s  bill  and  hope  that  their  assistance  will  continue 
throufrhout  this  process  so  that  we  can  benefit  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  ejnployment  and  training  field  and  the  inner 
workings  of  JTPA. 


Thank  your 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  I  understand,  Mrs.  Lov^ey,  you  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  ask  questions.  You  may  proceed. 

Mrs.  LowEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  CJhairman.  It's  a  delight  to  see  you 
once  agr  a,  Madam  Secretary  and  the  other  witnesses.  This  pro- 
gram, far  as  Fm  concerned,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant programs  if  we're  really  going  to  give  people  the  opportunity 
to  make  then:  own  way  in  our  society. 

I've  worked  with  it  for  many,  manv  years.  Some  aspects  of  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  replicated  over  and  over  again.  I  thuik  the  most 
important  thing  is  we  all  know,  and  I'm  happy  to  see  you  stress  it, 
is  accoimtability. 

As  we  know  with  other  pr(^ams  in  our  administration,  they 
have  to  be  administered  and  they  have  to  be  administered  well  We 
talk  about  dishwashing.  I  think  there's  been  too  much  talk  about 
dishwashing.  I  ve  washed  a  lot  of  dishes.  I  just  haven't  been  paid 
for  it.  So  maybe  that's  been  the  problem. 

Tve  had  a  different  emerience  with  dishes  in  my  lifetime.  In  all 
senousness,  though,  I  think  what  we  really  have  to  do  if  we're 
going  to  use  this  progi-am  well  is  provide  jobs  and  job  training  that 
are  really  gomg  to  give  a  youngster  an  opportunity  to  earn  their 
own  way. 

It's  fine  to  talk  about  dishwashing,  but  we're  going  to  have  to  be 
talking  about  real  jobs  that  pay  good  wages  so  they're  not  going  to 
oe  getting  off  the  track  and  getting  into  the  other  avenues  on  the 
street  that  we  all  know  are  not  productive. 

So  I  think  it's  important  if  we're  going  to  focvs  on  a  strong  pro- 
gram, is  really  to  be  sure  tha;  on  the  local  level,  we  are  giving 
youngsters  the  opportunity  to  learn  some  real  skills  to  get  trained 
out  there  so  they  can  earn  their  own  way  in  our  society. 

That's  accountability.  All  the  fancy  r^ulations  that  v/e  put  forth 
here  in  Washington  don't  mean  anything  if  we  don*t  havo  compe- 
tent people  on  the  local  level  really  carrying  it  out.  I  was  htippy  to 
see  your  focus  on  the  human  services  because,  frankly,  if  a  young- 
ster doesn  t  have  a  home  and  there  are  drugs  all  over  the  commu- 
nity, and  if  he  doesn't  have  a  good  education  in  the  first  place,  he's 
really  fighting  a  very  tough  battle  out  there. 

So  it's  all  part  of  the  same  problems  that  we  have  in  our  commu- 
nity. ItP  housing  and  it's  getting  drugs  out  of  our  community  and 
it  s  making  our  schools  the  best  in  the  Nation.  I  wish  you  good  luck 
in  this  program.  I'm  pleased  to  see  the  commitment. 

I  wish  your  outstanding  witnesses  good  luck.  Get  out  there  and 
keep  working  hard.  You'll  get  the  next  job  along  the  ladder.  I  think 
it  s  important  for  government  to  be  sure  that  we're  really  provid- 
ing the  training  to  give  them  the  opportunity  and  not  providing 
make  work. 

Are  we  going  to  be  sure  that  we  follow  these  youngsters?  Where 
are  they  going  to  be  a  year  from  now?  Where  are  they  going  to  be 
two  years  from  now? 

We  ran  a  wonderful  weatherizs'Jon  program.  In  some  instance 
we  were  lucky  to  find  jobs  for  these  youngsters  installing  windows 
or  working  in  window  replp^ment  factories.  Unless  we  really 
assure  that  these  youngster^  are  getting  the  jobs  and  moving  into 
other  jobs  two  years,  fivo  years  from  now,  then  we're  really  not 
doing  our  job. 
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So  I  think  we  all  have  the  same  motivation.  Let's  be  sure  we  get 
people  on  the  local  level  who  are  really  administering  it. 

Secretary  Dole.  Absolutely.  I  would  just  add  that  certamly  as  we 
talk  about  the  real  and  meaningful  training,  literacy,  remedial 
education,  and  kanic  skills,  are  so  crucial.  There  will  be  heavy  em- 
phasis on  that  so  that  they're  prepared  for  that  lifetime  of  produo-, 
tiveworknotjust  a  particular  job. 

Mrs.  LovTEY.  Of  course,  it  would  be  great  if  we  could  get  addition- 
al funds  into  our  elementary  schools  so  that  our  busin^ses  don  t 
have  to  be  worried  about  tra^  *  people  to  add  and  subtract  and 
to  read. 

We  can  do  the  job  starting  with  Head  Start  and  get  more  money 
into  Head  Start  and  get  money  into  our  elementary  schools  so  that 
when  we  graduate  youngsters,  they'll  be  prepared  to  be  trained  for 
jobs  that  will  earn  them  a  decent  wage  so  they  can  really  be  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society.  . 

Secretary  Dole.  And  we  do  have  commitments  m  those  areas  too. 
In  fact,  on  Head  Start,  we  are  asking  for  funding  which  would  pro- 
vide for  another  95,000  youngsters.  That's  an  excellent  program 
which  certainly  has  proven  itself.  ,  ,  ^. 

We  must  follow  through  on  the  initiatives  with  the  education 
system.  I  agree  that  that's  the  key. 

Ms..  LowEY.  Thank  you.  , .  .  .  o 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Poshard,  were  you  seekmg  recognition? 

^Ifn^PosHARB.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Madam  Secretary,  I 
just  have  a  few  questions.  Why  do  we  need  to  increase  the  adminis- 
trative costs  and  the  support  services  costs  for  this  proposal? 

Secretary  Dole.  Well,  there  are  several  things,  but  primarily  as- 
sessment does  take  some  additional  funding.  That's  something  that 
has  been  added  to  support  services.  I  think  that's  the  key  aspect  of 

Also,  there  has  been  in  the  training  area  some,  what  I  call, 
hidden  administrative  costs.  We  want  to  make  this  absolutely  ex- 
plicit. What  goes  to  training?  What  goes  to  support  services?  What 
goes  to  administration?  ,  .     ,  . 

So  we're  trying  to  lay  that  out.  The  traming,  obviously,  is  gomg 
to  be  much  more  in  depth,  but  you  see  a  bit  of  a  cutback  there  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  put  it  in  the  right  categories. 

Then  in  the  support  service  category,  we  re  looking  at  certam 
kinds  of  individual  counseling.  Certamly,  that's  important.  We  talk 
about  the  motivation  gap,  not  just  the  skills  gap  but  the  motivation 
gap.  The  '^unseling,  I  tJiink,  is  very  important,  as  well  as  child 
care,  other  services  that  might  be  needed  to  make  this  a  total  sup- 

^So^^'s^^  effort  to  put  everything  m  the  proper  category.  Cer- 
tainly, assessment  is  also  a  major  aspect  of  that, 

Mr.  Poshard.  Is  there  some  way  thpt  you  could  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  some  specific  breakdown  m  terms  of  those  administra- 
tive costs? 

Secretary  Dole.  Absolutely.  .     .  . 

Mr.  Poshard.  I'd  like  to  see  that  because  it's  a  question  in  this 
day  and  time  since  in  almost  every  program  we  continue  to  see  in- 
creased rises  in  administrative  costs  eveiy  year. 
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That  takes  awav  from  the  very  valuable  trainmg  component 
sometimes,  ev^n  though  I  agree,  the  assessment  is  probably  the 
most  needed  training  component  that  we  have  and  it's  a  part  of 
your  plan  here. 

So  rm  not  objecting  necessarily  to  the  increase,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  why,  in  a  specific  way. 

Secretary  Dole.  Fine.  Td  be  happv  to  do  that  because  we've  had 
that  as  a  major  concern,  too,  to  spell  it  out  very  dir€<Jtly  and  care- 
fallv.  So  Vd  be  happy  to  J^ovide  that. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  Okay.  Thank  you-  A  couple  of  other  things.  In 
terms  of  the  performance  standards,  I  note  that  we  talked  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  time  about  the  meajurement  in  terms  of  place- 
ment in  jobs,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  anything  incorpo- 
rated m  the  proposal  at  this  point  in  time  that  would  measure 
placement  in  jobs  with  career  potential  as  opposed  to  just  iobs 
penod?  ,  J  J 

I  would  like  to  see  us  differentiate  between  placement  in  jobs 
that  seemingly  may  not  have  any  career  potential— I  mean,  we've 
alluded  to  parking  cars  and  wasliing  dishes  and  those  sort  of 
thmgs.  1  don  t  think  people  see  those  jobs,  necessarily,  as  career 
jobs. 

Do  we  have  any  data  to  confirm  hew  many  people  are  placed  in 
jobs  that  actually  have  career  potential  as  opposed  to  so-called  dead 
end  jobs? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  two  surrogates  thai  ^e've  had  some  interest  in  to 
measure  that  are  wage  levels  and  length  of  time  that  they  stay  in 
the  job.  For  years,  we've  measured  placements  on  the  day  the  par- 
ticipant leaves  the  program. 

We've  been  trying  to  look  to  see  if  we  can  look  six  months,  three 
months,  some  period  of  time  later  for  length  of  stay  in  a  job  which 
protebly  has  more  to  do  with  career  potential  than  necessarily  the 
job  that  you're  going  into. 

We  have  not  measured  as  a  performance  standard  item  the  par- 
ticular title  or  structure  of  the  job  and  tried  to  judge  whether  that 
has  upwardly  mobile  potential. 

You  recognize  that  that  is  a  very  tough  judgment  to  make.  That 
first  job,  whether  it  s  dishwashing  or  anything  else,  may  be  the 
most  important  issue  here. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  Well,  that's  true,  but  I  think  it's  important  for  us 
to  know  if  in  fact  the  training  is  leading  to  career  potential  jote  as 
opposed  to— and  not  to  negate  the  importance  of  the  first  job  in 
whatever  capacity. 

Work  is  worthy.  I  think  we  all  understand  that,  but  I'd  like  to 
think  that  we're  training  people  for  careers.  Maybe  that's  asking  a 
little  too  much. 

Just  one  other  thing  that  concerns  me,  targeting  the  hard  to 
serve.  I  don't  object  to  that.  I  think  it's  needed,  but  I  represent  a 
distnct  of  coal  mines  and  small  farms. 

I  think  I'm  probably  one  of  the  highest  unen?  3lcyed  congression- 
al districts  in  the  Umted  States  right  n^w,  my  district.  In  fact,  the 
Time  article  two  months  ago,  three  of  the  top  ten  unemployed 
towns  m  the  country  happened  to  reside  in  my  district. 

So  we're  having  trouble.  With  the  new  Clean  Air  Act,  we're 
gomg  to  have  a  lot  of  miners  out  of  work  if  that  goes  through  with- 
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out  modifications.  The  point  Vm  trying  to  make  is  there  are  6,000 
more  people  going  out  of  work  in  the  mines  in  my  district.  . 

These  are  not  people  with  a  history  of  unemployment.  They  are 
not  people  with  educational  defiriencies  or  welfare  dependency. 
Are  we  going  to  be  takuig  away  from  the  needs  of  those  people  who 
are  going  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  essentially  with  this  kind  of  bill 
when  and  if  it  passes? 

Are  we  going  to  }yd  taking  away  from  their  potential  for  new 
training  opportunities  if  we  start  tai^eting  special  groups  now? 

Secretai^  Dole.  No,  we're  not.  I  think  that,  clearly,  here  is 
where  the  dislocatetl  worker  programs  come  into  play.  What  will 
be  happening  in  terms  of  the  allocation  formula  is  the  funding  will 
be  where  there  are  the  largest  concentrations  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged individuals 

Certainly,  the,  dislocated  worker  program  fits  right  in  here.  Let 
me  just  say  on  the  Clean  Air  proposal  you  mentioned,  that  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  as  we  have  had  discussions  about  what 
is  going  to  be  need^  v-n  an  environmental  basis,  that  we  be  watch- 
ing to  minimize  the  job  loss. 

I  have  continually  provided  that  input  in  the  meetings.  If  some 
people  do  find  that  they  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs,  we're  going  to 
help  them.  We're  puttmg  together  a  package  which  will  be  some 
millions  of  dollars  from  our  department  as  we'd  as  bringing  in 
funds  from  economic  development  and  small  business  and  other 
areas  as  a  package  so  we  can  provide  assistance  to  workers  who 
will  be  disadvant€^ged  because  of  the  environmental  needs. 

So  I'm  very  much  sympathetic  to  what  you're  saying.  I  believe 
that  we  have  had  this  covered  through  other  programs  as  well. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  Madame  Secretary,  could  I  ask  you  to  also  keep 
my  office  appraised  of  the  progress  on  that  package  that  your  put- 
ting together? 

Secretary  Dole.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  I'm  very;  very  concerned  about  that. 

Secretary  Dole.  I  think  the  bulk  of  the  funds  will  be  from  my 
department,  but  we  will  draw  in  funds  from  other  areas  as  well  to 
try  to  be  as  responsive  as  we  can  po£^:bly  be  and  also  to  bring  in 
the  local  and  the  state  people  to  work  with  us  on  that.  So  I  certain- 
ly will  keep  in  touch  with  you  on  it. 

Mr.  PoSHARD.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Dole,  the  GAO  report  was 
referenced  during  today's  hearing.  I  note,  with  great  satisfaction, 
your  response  to  the  GAO  report  and  also  the  attachments  that 
you  mcluded  with  that  report. 

I'll  certainly  recommend  to  the  members  of  the  conmiittee  that 
they  read  the  enclosures  that  you  included  in  your  response  to  the 
GAO  report  because  I  think  you  did  deal  with  many  of  the  ques- 
tions that  were  asked  today. 

I  was  quite  educated  by  some  of  tl  3  enclosure.  I  assume  the  pro- 
posal that  you  are  having  introduced  today  will  be  based  primarily 
on  those  enclosures. 

May  I  just  simply  ask  one  or  tv^o  questions  because  I  understand 
you  do  have  a  tune  problem?  May  I,  however,  invite  you  to  have 
representation  at  the  field  hearings. 
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I  think  some  of  the  things  I  would  have  asked  can  be  handled  at 
the  field  heanngs.  The  first  one  will  be  in  San  Francisco  on  the  7th 
10th  second  hearing  wiU  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  July 

'   u       J.^^'^        ^  opportunity  to  hear  your  comments  today, 
butwill  invite  you  to  the  hearing  in  Los  Angeles  on  July  lOtb 

TTiere  are  two  m«jor  differences  that  I  note  and  I  won't  get  heav- 
,  ily  mvolved  m  them  today.  One  is  the  summer  youth  employment 
program.  I  thmk  Mr.  Gunderson  referred  to  that.  We  retam  the 
summer  youth  pr<«ram.  You,  I  think,  proposed  to  eliminate  it 
^Secretary  Dole.  Not  to  eliminate,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  to  provide 
them  m  conjunction  with  more  in-depth  year  round  profframs  or 
gomg  back  to  school.  . 

Chairman  Hav^kins.  Correction  noted.  We're  just  anxious  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  some  int^ation  so  that  when  summer 
com^,  the  youth  that  are  not  in  the  year  round  programs  are 
somehow  mvolved  in  the^summer.  They  won't  be  told  there  are  no 
slots  for  them  m  the  summer  program. 

Secretary  Dole.  You  know,  it's  interesting  that  this  summer 
there  seems  to  be  almost  more  jobs  than  youth.  iVe  been  working 
with  a  number  of  cities  on  their  summer  jobs  programs.  It's  eoini 
very  well.  So  we  will  continue  to  make  that  a  priority. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  So  that  we  ensure  some  accommodation  be- 
cause ot  that  difference.  One  of  the  other  m^or  differences,  and 
there  m-en  t  that  many,  is  the  elimination  of  the  8  percent  set  aside 
for  education  programs. 

.  ^  long  time,  we  grappled  with  tlxat  and  that  provision  was 
inserted  m  this  committee  because  we  found  that  too  many  young 
people  were  not  being  given  the  opportunity  of  remedial  education 
or  even  advanced  skills. 

So  that  was  inserted.  Now  you  pi-obably  have  made  some  accom- 
modation for  It.  We  understand  that  you  do  ask  for  5  percent  pro- 
vided to  the  Secretary  which  may  may  be  useful  for  state  linkage 
and  coordination  activities. 

Mr.  Jones.  It's  a  little  bit  less  than  the  current  8  percent  set- 
aside,  but  not  much. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  My  unaerstanding  is  that  your  proposal  will 
include  a  5  percent  fund  to  the  Secretary  which  I  assume  could  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  8  percent  set  aside.  I'm  not  sure, 
but  that  s  what  I  m  assuming. 

Secretary  Dole.  It's  designed  to  enable  the  Governor  to  leverage 
resources  from  various  human  resource  goals.  In  other  words,  it 
broadens  It  to  bring  in  yes,  education,  but  also  perhaps  counselling 
through  the  welfare  agencies  or  to  bring  programs  together  as  a 
total  package.  ^ 

1  think  that  this  will  be  more  effective  in  providing  the  whole 
range  of  services  that  a  person  needs. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  That  would  be  8  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  way  the  bill  is  set  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  5  per- 
cent and  that  amount  comes  out  to  just  a  few  dollars  less  than  the 
current  8  percent. 

Secretary  Dole.  It's  just  about  the  same. 
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Chairman  Hawkins..  I'm  sony,  5  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions would  go  out  in  grants  to  the  states?     .       ^  ^,  ^  , 

Mr  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  It's  set  up  on  the  basis  that  the  amount  of 
fimds  that  would  be  available  to  each  state,  if  every  state  could 
meet  the  standards  that  Ms.  Dole  has.  pointed  out,  woi^d  be  bM^ 
on  the  portion  of  funds  allotted  to  the  state  under  parts  A  and  B. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Was  that  supposed  to  replace,  m  effect,  the 
8  percent  set  aside? 

Secretary  Dole.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Dole.  And  to  hopefully  provide  a  more  effective  system 
of  leveraging  funds  to  incorporate,  as  x  say,  sort  of  a  totd^pupport. 

Mr  Jones  We  would  also  add  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  yoii  just  pointed  out,  the  original  purpose  of  the  8  per<»nt  was  to 
attempt  to  ensure  the  education  participation  and  bMic  skills. 

Now  this  piece  of  Illation  requires  that  the  school  system  be 
involved  in  an  in-nchdol  program  in  delivering  precisely  those  kmds 
of  services.  So  we're  hitting  it  from  both  ends  for  the  first  tune. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  We  will  not  disagree  or  fight  with  you  over 
whether  it's  done  one  way  or  the  other  as  long  as  we  feel  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  original  8  percent  was  supposed  to  preserve 
a  design  would  still  be  protected. 

Secretary  Dom:.  Definitely.  ^  ,  ui  t 

Chairman  Hawkins.  I  know  that  you  do  have  a  tune  problem.  1 
apologize  for  having  been  called  away  on  an  extreme  emerigency. 
CHher  than  that,  I  certainly  would  not  have  been  runmng  m  and 

out  so  much.  .  ,  i        1  e 

Again,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
appearance  before  the  committee.  As  I  indicate,  we  hope  if  s  a  con- 
tmuing  dialogue  and  that  you  feel  free  to  take  advantage  of  the 
field  hearings  that  will  be  conducted  around  the  country  and  to 
have  persons  present  at  those  field  hearings.  ,     ^  . 

Secretary  Dole.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certam- 
ly  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  members  Mthe  com- 
mittee. I  hope  we  can  achieve  our  goals  expeditiously.  Thank  you 

very  much.  j  j.u  i. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  That,  we  mtend  to  do  that. 

Secretary  Dole.  Good.  .     .  ,jj 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Ms.  Dole's  part  of  the  hearing  is  concluded. 

Tli&iilc.  you 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  WilUam  J.  Gainer,  Director  of  Education 
and  Employment  Issues,  Human  Resources  Division  of  the  U  b 
General  Accounting  Office.  Mr.  Gainer,  I  know  you  deserve  credit 
for  being  patient,  but  so  often  we  have  this  problem.  We  re  delight- 
ed to  have  you  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  have  been 
furnished  with  your  report.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to  encourage  them 
to  read  it  I  think  it's  very  helpful  to  the  committee.  You  responded 
very  well  to  Mr.  Goodling  and  my  request  and  we  appreciate  that. 

You  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  J.  GAINER,  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  ISSUES,  UVMAN  RESOURCES  DIVISION  U  S 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  ''"^«^«'»  "iviblON,  U.S. 

Mr.  Gainer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  to  incroduce  the 
two  people  who  ^e  with  me  here,  first  of  all.  On  myS^  Tom 
Medvetz  who  leads  much  of  our  training  related  work  hf  W^^hi^S 
ton;  and,  on  my  left  ^  Anders  Anderson  from  our  Boston  rSS 
Office  who  led  the  field  work  on  this  job  and  who  hSbSn  iSSvSi 
m  trammg  programs  going  back  to  CETA  and  before^  they  are 
both  very  experienced  in  this  area.  ^ 
-  My  testimony  is  based  in  large  part  on  the  report  which  we  re- 
cently delivered  to  you.  That  report  is  confined  prirSy  Z  the 

We  had  a  sample  of  about  6,d00  adult  participants  who  are  we 
beheve.  representative  of  the  entire  progr^.  It's^been  two  o^hr^ 

J^ple  ^  ^'"^^  ^        represen  Jh?e 

We  think  this  data  is  still  pretty  much  representative  of  what  is 
happenmg  in  the  program  today.  I'd  like  to  make  one  historic^ 
reference  before  we  begin.  In  March  '86,  we  testified  in  the 
on  JTPA  and  we  smd  at  that  time  that  for  this  pTo^Lra,  ;S  had 

P^P^^  ^^'^  whf  ^'re  beSg 
We  abo  didn't  know  what  kind  of  services  they  got,  nor  did  we 
tHnk       w^P^?-^  complete  th;  pro^in  ! 

•  ^i^^H  "^'^atao.n  ^hat  we  put  together  in  this  study  h^  ^^n 
you  the  first  msight  into  that. 

^Af^T^^^^      r^^i^x^fi-?  ssrj 

SSVtMp^^:^^  ^  ^         what  is  g^LToi 

ntY^i  7/^^^*^"/  just  before  the  hearing  that  it  took  something 
f t        ^^y?  °^  ^f?"*.  ^  P"*  the  data  beforfwe  evef 

start^  to  analyze  this  information.  Even  though  the  information 
on  this  program  is  better  than  on  some  Federal  proSLS  th^  dZ 
JK^Sa  """'^y  wh^^lTgVn  inS 

I've  put  up  a  chart  which  summarizes  the  findings  from  our 
report.  I  m  not  going  to  talk  about  those  unless  somebSy  wSts  ^ 
hear  a  little  more  about  one  of  them  later  on 

[The  charts  follow:] 


GAO  Overview  of  Key  Findings 


•  Little  evidence  of  targeting  to  the  "less  job 
ready" 

•  School  dropouto  underserved 

•  "Less  job  ready"  receive  less  intensive  services 

•  Quality  of  placement  related  to  skill  level  of 
training 

•  Duration  of  low  skill  OJT  excessive 


GAO  Proposed  Targeting  Requirements  to 
Hard-td^Serve  Adults  Already  Being  Met 


•  H.R.  2039  requires  at  least  50%  have  a  specific 
employment  barrier; 

•  JTPA  participants  with  employment  barrier 

Education  deficiency  27% 
Welfare  dependency  24% 
Limited  work  history  57% 

One  or  more  barriers     71  % 


^xAD  Emphasis  on  "Multiple  Employment 
Barriers"  Could  Improve  Targeting 


JTPA  Participants 

Out  of  school 
Adults  youth 

Dropout  receiving  AFDC      8%  11% 
Dropout  with  limited 

work  history  17%  28% 

e 

AFDC  recipient  with 

limited  work  history  19%  16% 

[  Tot^il  with  two  or  • 

^  more  barifier^  -  67    316/0  350/0 
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I  will  talk  about  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  your  bill  and,  to  some 
extent,  those  in  the  administration's  bill.  Td  like  to  summarize  our 
point  of  v:?w  in  this  way;  any  Federal  program  which  is  gomg  to  be 
successful  has  to  do  three  things. 

It  has  to  provide  services  to  people  who  will  really  benefit  from 
them,  that  is,  people  who  are  in  need.  It  has  to  provide  quality 
services,  which; are  going  to  make  a  difference  for. those  people. 
And,  managers  have  to  know  what's  going  on  inside  that  program 
because  if  they  don't,  even  the  best  intentioned  program  will  not 
perform  because  ihey  will  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  doing 
what  it  was  supposed  to  or  how  to  improve  it  J  would  now  like  to 
go  into  the  targeting  issue. 

The  next  chart  summarizes  some  key  statistics  which  I  think  are 
relevant  to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2039  which  requires  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  participants  have  at  least  one  mcgor  employment  bar- 
rier. 

As  you  can  see  on  the  chart,  27  percent  of  JTPA  participants  in 
our  sample,  and  I  think  today,  have  a  msgor  education  deficiency. 
In  this  case,  we  used  school  dropouts  as  a  proxy. 

They  are  often  welfare  dependent,  24  percent,  and  they  have  lim- 
ited work  history.  In  the  latter  case,  we're  talking  about  no  work 
during  th  \  prior  six  months  and  fifty-seven  percent  of  the  adult 
participants  fall  into  this  category. 

jyhen  you  take  out  the  double  counts  in  those  categories,  you  see 
fliat  the  barriers  listed  in  the  draft  legislation  are  such  that  71  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  program  now  would  satisfy  tb')  targeting 
requirements  of  the  your  biU.      ^  ^  o  o 

1  think  what  that  means  is  that  there's  no  real  reason  to  think 
that  on<average— it  would  make  a  difference  at  some  SDAs— but  on 
average,  the  targeting  requirements  in  the  bill  might  not  require 
much  change  in  behavior  for  most  SDAs. 

The  next  chart  gives  some  insight  as  to  what  would  happen  if 
you  were  to  take  a  slightly  different  approach,  using  the  employ- 
ment  barriers  which  you've  identified  in  the  bill,  which  I  think  are 
important,  and  which  are  related  very  strongly  to  difficulty  in  the 
labor  market,  but  lookiiig  at  them  in  terms    mxUtiple  barriers. 

For  example,  only  8  percent  of  the  participants  in  our  sample  of 
adult  participants  in.  the  program  were  both  dropouts  and  on 
AFDC.  Seventeen  percent  had  a  limited  work  history.  Nineteen 
percent  had  AFDC  dependency  and  limited  work  history.  So  that 
31  percent  of  the  current  participants  were  people  with  two  bar- 
riers or  more.  You  see  similar  findings  on  the  chart  for  out  of 
school  youth.  I'd  like  to  add  some  numbers  that  are  not  in  our 
statement  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  consequences  of  having  vari- 
ous barriers  to  emplo3anent. 

In  our  study,  we  characterize  people  as  less  job  ready  or  more  job 
ready.  We  did  that  with  a  regression  analysis  based  upon  their 
likelihood  of  future  success  in  the  labor  market. 

Those  people  that  we  called  more  job  ready  in  our  sample,  using 
the  CPS,  had  earnings  expectations  the  following  year  of  about 
$7,800.  For  those  we  called  less  job  ready  in  our  study  had  an  earn- 
ing potential  of  about  $2,700  the  following  year. 

When  you  look  at  the  particular  barriers  that  I  have  listed  on 
the  chart,  people  with  a  single  barrier  had  an  earnings  potential  in 
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the  second  year  of  $5,500,  whereas  people  with  a  double  barrier 
had  an  earnings  potential  in  the  second  year  of  about  $2,000. 

So  in  terms  of  targeting  the  program*  people  with  more  than  one 
employment  barrier  have  a  much  lower  potential  for  earning  a 
living  wage  in  the  following  year  than  thr  )  who  have  only  a  single 
barrier. 

Consequently,  I  think  using  multiple  bsirriers  would  probably  be 
a  hettte^  way  in  which  to  try  and  get  to  the  group  that's  likely  to 
have  the  most  difficulty  in  the  work  place.  This  would  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  way  tho  program  operates. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Are  you  really  fc>  ying,  in  effect,  that  if  we 
are  seeking  to  reach  the  hard  to  serve  or  those  who  need  the  pro- 
gram the  mosty  that  neither  one  of  the  proposals  as  currently  draft- 
ed wjH  aiccomplfj^  that? 

Mr.  Gainkr.  rd  say  for  adults,  that's  true.  It's  less  clear  for  the 
administration's  youth  proposal.  I  think  when  you  read  all  their 
provisions  in  the  youth  ^proposal,  their  provisions  are  probably  a 
little  tighter  than  the  ones  in  your  bill. 

For  adult8>  I  don't  see  that  either  proposal  nor  the  recommenda- 
tio'^s  of  thjB  Labor  Department  Task  Force  would  really  require 
much  change  in  the  program  in  the  aggregate.  It  would  make  a  dif- 
ference in  some  SDAs  that  have  not  done  a  very  good  job  of  target- 
ing at  all,  but  overall,  you  would  still  be  able  to  serve  a  large 
nimiber  of  people  who  really  don't  face  much  of  an  employment 
barrier  and  still  satisfy  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  menticr  one  provision  in  the  DOL  bill.  It  was 
talked  about  an  awful  lot,  but  I  think  it's  important  enough  to 
dwell  on  a  little  bit.  That's  the  requirement  to  assess,  first  of  all, 
the  needs  of  each  participant  in  the  program  to  design  a  strategy 
to  meet  their  needs. 

The  administration's  bill  also  requires  that  whatever  the  partici- 
pant's needs  are  be  made  available  to  them  so  that  an  integrated 
strategy  helps  those  who  have  employment  needs.  I  should  say  that 
provision  is  very  consistent  with  research  we've  d  ab  on  Title  HI  of 
JTPA  where  we've  found  that  the  programs  that  were  most  suc- 
cessful were  those  that  had  this  individual  intake,  that  looked  at 
what  people  really  needed,  designed  an  integrated  strategy,  provid- 
ed them  with  high  quality  training  and  then  followed  them 
through  the  program  and  made  sure  that  their  support  needs  were 
met  and  that  they  completed  the  progi-am  successfully. 

I  think  that  kind  of  case  work  approach  to  assessing  needs  and 
satisfying  needs  is  probably  int^al  to  any  successful  trainixig  pro- 
gram and  that  it  is  something  that  you  ought  to  look  at  and  per- 
haps adopt  f^om  the  administration's  bill. 

On  the  question  of  training  and  quality  jobs,  you're  bill  clearly 
changes  the  performance  factors  because  it  requires  that  meaning- 
fid,  long  term  employment  or  career  jobs  be  a  consideration  in  set- 
ting performance  standards. 
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I  would  note,  though,  that  when  you  asked  that  question  of  the 
Labor  Department,  the  answer  that  you  got  was  not  ver  clear  as 
to  how  that  ts  f  ^ing  to  take  place.  Some  of  the  discussion  had  to 
do  with  the  difficulty  of  measuring  what  is  a  meaningful  job. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  findings  from  our  report  that  give 
fairly  strong  insights  into  what  is  a  meaningful  job.  Lwould  direct 
you  to  the  next  chart  and  reiterate  one  of  the  principal  findings 
ft'om  our  report. 

[The  charts  follow:] 
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We  found  that  when  higher  skilled  training  was  provided,,  the 
program  experienced  a  placement  rate  of  71  percent,  and  that  most 
tioee  placements  were  in  higher  skilled  jo&s. 

Conversely,  when  lower  skilieo  training  was  provided,  the  me^or- 
ity  cf  the  plaicen^ents  were  in  lower  skilled  jobs.  There  was  a  lot  of 
talk  earli'dr  about  entry  level  j^bs  and  how  a  diiih washing  job  is  not 
ajob  that  is  necessarily  bad.  ly 

I  would  agree  w5th  that  100  percent  What  I  want  0  do,  though, 
is  remind  everybody  that  our  siirvey  was  for  adults;  Tliese  are 
people  22  years  of  age  or  older.  When  lower  skilled  training  is  pro- 
vided to  these  people,  they  end  up  with  a  lower  skilled  job. 

Our  research  into  the  specific  jobs  that  people  got  from  this  pro- 
gram shows  that  for  those  lower  skilled  jobs,  the  long  term  earning 
prospects  are  not  good;  whereas,  when  thev  were  provided  hi^h  or 
moderate  skilled  training,  th^  were  placed  in.Job6,  the  mcgonty  of 
which  have  long  term  growth  potential  and  hie^er  earnings. 

So  I  think  it  really  does  make  a  difference  as  to  what  you  tr  iin 
people  for.  I  have  another  chart  here  to  sort  of  ^[uantify  this  a  littlr 
more  dearlv.  Here  we  look  at,  again,  tHe  kmd  of  occupational 
training  and  the  percent  of  participants  who  received  it 
•  New  if  you  look  at  the  sort  of  crosswalk  between  these  charts, 
and  ytu  look  at  the  higher  dulled  jobs  in  th^  prior  chart,  you  see 
that  71  percent  of  the  people  were  placed  ymen  they  got  higher 
skilled  training  and  72  peicent  of  those  placements  were  in  higher 
skilled  jobs  winch,  as  we  said,  have  better  career  potential. 

Only  16  jpercent  of  the  participants,  goin^  back  to  the  last  chart, 
received  higher  skilled  training;  whereas,  if  ^ou  look  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chart,  63  percent  of  all  participants  received  either 
job  search  sdone  or  lower  skill  or  non-occupational  training;. 

The  people  who  got  tliat  lower  skill  or  non-occupational  training 
predominantly  either  got  a  low  skilled  job  or  received  no  job.  TbsA 
IS,  three  quarters  ofrthose  that  ^ot  job  search,  lower  skilled,  or 
other  training,  rather  than  the  higher  or  moderate  skill  training, 
I'eceived  no  job  or  a  low  skilled  job. 

If  you  look  at  the  last  two  numbers  in  the  Upper  right  hand 
comer  of  that  chart,  you  see  that  for  the  people  who  got  higher 
skill  and  moderate  skill  training,  60  and  63  percent  received  a 
higher  or  moderate  skilled  job. 

I  should  say  that  we  found  these  same  results  regardless  of  the 
jjob  readiness  category  of  the  people  coming  into  the  program;  that 
iSy  those  who  were  less  job  r^uly  and  had  veiy  low  earning  poten- 
tial when  th^  came  in,  were  nearlv  as  likely  to  be  placed  in  a  high 
skill  job  when  they  got  high  skilled  training  as  were  those  who 
were  more  job  ready  or  likely  to  succeed  without  training. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  In  connection  with  that,  how  do  you  distin- 
guish the  number  who  were  trained  for  higher  skilled  jobs,  who 
probably  on  entering  or  in  some  wi^y  classified  as  the  individuals 
who  W'ire  more  job  readv,  as  compared  to  those  individuals  who 
were  trained  for  lower  skilled  jobs  and  got  ihe  lower  skilled  jobs 
who  ^ere  not  ready  to  be  trainra  for  an3rtmng  but  the  lower  skilled 
Jobs*  Do  you  make  that  distinction? 

Mr.  Gainer*  Well,  we  have  to  naake  rather  broad  distinctions  be- 
cause we  don't  have  a  great  number  of  insists  into  the  specific 
charact  nsiics  of  individuals*  We^d  to  base  it  on  broad  character- 
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isties  such  as  whether  or  not  they  had  finished  school,  whether 
th^v  were  welfare  dependent  and  so  on. 

We  used  those  characteristics  which  are  predictive  but  they  don't 
tell  you  everything  about  the  individual  that  you're  looking  at. 
They  might  be  highly  motivated  and  that  might  have  something  to 
do  with  their  success. 

I  would  say  that  as  a  generalization,  those  people  who  were  less 
^ob  ready  succeed  nearly  as  often  when  they  got  nigh  skilled  train- 
mg  as  those  that  were  more  iob  ready.  There  are  a  set  of  charts  in 
our  report  around  page  40, 1  believe,  which  show  the  outcomes  with 
different  kinds  of  training  for  the  less  job  ready  and  the  more  job 
ready.  . '  ^ 

The  differences  are  not  that  great.  The  only  significant  differ- 
ence, I  would  say,  is  that  the  less  job  ready  are  less  likely  to  be 
placed  when  they  get  hijgh  skilled  training,  but  the  success  rate  is 
still  high  enougn  to  indicate  that  that's  probably  the  way  to  push 
the  program. 

I  should  also  say  that  JTPA  does  not  have  the  kind  of  integrated 
training  strategy  now  that  Secretcuy  Dole  stressed  in  her  presenta- 
tion. If  you  have  that  kind  of  assessment  in  an  integrated  strat^y 
and  you  provide  remedial  education  to  the  less  job  ready  or  to  the 
high  school  dropout,  for  exan^ple,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
based  on  the  information  that  we  have,  that  they  will  not  be  as 
buccensful  or  nearly  as  succef^sfiil  as  those  who  needed  little  in  the 
way  0  [  training  in  th6  first  place.  ' 

I  d  like  to  offer  a  note  of  caution  on  what  is  referred  to  in  the  bill 
as  employability  enhancements  for  adults.  This  goes  alpng  with  the 
idea  that  you  ought  to  be  tracking  and  keeping  track  of  and  provid- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  training  that  individuals  need  in  order  to 
be  successful. 

EmployabiUty  enhancement  is  part  and  parcel  of  that.  However, 
I  think  the  only  appropriate  success  story  for  this  program  is  plac.e- 
ment  in  a  job.  So  if  employability  enhancement  is  used  as  a  success 
score  for  this  program  and  it  is  substituted  for  job  placement,  I 
think  you  could  lose  something  that  you  ali-eady  have  in  the  pro* 
gram  which  is  the  emphasis  on  placing  people  in  jotxi. 

So  a  youth  employment  competency  or  an  adult  employment  en- 
hancement may  be  something  that  is  good  to  keep  track  of  in  order 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  this  prc^am.  But,  I  don't  think  in 
either  case  that's  a  good  substitute  ifor  placement  and  placement  in 
a  job  of  high  quality. 

We  also  have  some  suggestions  on  definitions  in  the  progr?m 
which  v^e  chink  could  result  in  better  insight  into  what  the  pro* 
gram  is  really  achieving.  We  offer  those  for  the  record,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  go  into  those  unless  you  would  like  to  talk  about  them. 

Coming  back  to  where  I  started  out,  I  said  that  i:^  March  of  '86 
we  foundf  that  you  really  didn't  have  the  information  on  this  pro* 
gram  to  tell  who  was  bemg  served,  whether  they  were  needy,  what 
they  were  getting  and  whether  the  outcomes  they  ha  i  were  posi- 
tive. 

You  couldn't  link  an  individual  to  their  training  or  to  their  out- 
come. So  you  had  very  little  insight  into  what  was  going  on  in  the 
prc^am.  That  is  still  true  today.  I  see  nothing  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  which  is  really  going  to  solve  that  problem. 
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I  don't  want  to  go  into  a  lot  of  detail  on  data,  but  what  you  really 
need  is  a  good  measure  of  who  is  coming  into  the  program  arid 
their  needs.  I  think  looking  at  people  ^th  multiple  baniers  and 
keeping  records  on  people  with  multiple  l)arriers  on  an  individual 
basis  at  the  SDA  would  take  care  of  tlmt  problem. 

When  you  lonk  at  skilled  training,  there  are  probably  a  lot  of 
ways  to  look  at  the  quality  of  services  provide.  One  tWng  weVe 
never  known  is— at  least  we  ?  did  not  know  it  until  we  did  our 
study — ^what  kind  of  combinations  of  services  do  people  get. 

Well,  the  assessment  change  that  I^d>or  proposes  would  get  at 
that  question.  Do  people  get  the  combination  of  services  t^t  tliey 
need?  However,  we  found  in  our  study  that  people  geneially  do  not 
get  a  combination  of  services,  that  people  who  need  remedM  edu- 
cation do  net  genere  <ly  get  remedial  education. 

So  I  think  you  have  to  have  some  insight  into  that  mix  of  senr* 
ices  that  an  individual  gets.  That  ought  to  be  easily  ascertained  at 
the  local  level  if  you  .go  out  to  look  at  their  records. 

You  also  ought  to  have  some  idea  of  the  skill  level  of  the  train- 
ing. Now  I  think  there  are  probably  other  •Vays  tip  Idok  at  the  qual- 
ity of  training,  but  the  best  that  we  could  come  up  with  on  the  in* 
formation,  that's  out  there  is  the  number  of  hours  of  training, 
which  I  think  you  n6ed,.not  the  number  of  Weeks.  Fourteen  Weeks 
doesn't  mean  fourteen  weeks  of  solid  training.  It  might  mean  six 
weeks  of  training  and  eiglit  weeks  w^ting.  So  I  think  you  have  to 
have  hours  of  trainixig  and  type  of  training. 

At  this  point,  with  what  we  know,  I  would  look  to  a  classification 
of  training  by  skill  level  because  that  will  give  you  an  insight  that 
you  never  had  into  this  program.  I  think  that's  the  kind  of  data 
that  would  tell  you  what  kind  of  quality  training  are  people  get- 
ting. 

Finally,  you  need  to  know  something  about  placements  in  a  more 
meaningful  way  than  we  have  now.  Right  now  you  know  they  were 
placed  for  at  least  one  day.  We  know  something  about  the  90  day 
follcw  up  and  we  know  what  the  b^inning  wage  was. 

The  fact  is  that  a  machinist  which  is  a  higher  skilled  position 
might  actually  start  at  a  lower  wage  than  a  mac>^ine  operator 
v/Wch  is  a  very  low  skilled  position.  If  you  don't  know'  something 
about  the  skill  level  of  that  job,  the  wage  tcUs  you  very  little. 

It  turns  out  that  higher  skilled  jobs  do  have  higher  wages  on  av- 
erage. In  individual  instances,  it  may  not  teVL  you  a  whole  lot. 

So  I  think  if  you  were  to  add  to  your  outcome  measurements  the 
skill  level  of  the  jobs  that  people  are  placed  in — and  that  can  easily 
be  done  by  the  Labor  Department— Labor  could  put  out  guidance 
that  would  be  used  nationwide  by  SDAs  in  classifying  skill  levels  of 
a  job.  I  think  you  would  know  something  about  what  is  going  on 
inside  this,  program  that  you've  never  tnown  before. 

Those  are  the  pointis  I  wanted  to  make.  My  colleagues  and  I  are 
here  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  William  Gainer  follows:: 
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SOHWUkY  OF  TSSTXHOHT  Of  B.R.  2039 
tnCtrlAM  J.  GJUMBit,  DIBBCIOt,  BOOCATIGK  AMD  BMPLOTMBNT  ISSUES 
O.S.GBHKBAL  ACCOOMTIII^  OPPICB 

H.R.  2039  would  «Mnd  both  tht  adult  and  youth  titles  of  tht  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.    Results  £roa  prior  and  ongoing  work 
relevant  to  provisions  o£  H.R.  2039  formed  the  basis  for  GAO'S 
testimony  which  highlights  several  areas  of  proposed  change. 

TAKSxlSG  m  HARD*TC>*eiRVI«    H.R.  2039  proposal;  to  target 
greater  resources  to  those  who  are  hard-to-serve  by  requiring 
that  50  percent  of  adult  participants  have  one  of  several 
specified  esployaeit  barriers  such  as  welfare  dependency. 
Bowever,  this  may  not  significantly  change  the  mix  of 
participants  because  71  percent  of  the  adults  being  ser/ed  have 
such  barriers.    A  more  effective  approach  would  be  to  concentrate 
on  individuals  who  have  multiple  barriers  to  enplcyment  such  as 
those  who  are  both  welfare  dependent  and  school  dropouts. 

A8SBSSZM0  PARTICIPAm'  MBBOtS^    In  a  related  matter,  aspects  of 
an  administration  proposal  havo  merit  and,  if  added  to  B.R.  2039, 
could  correct  some  shortcomings  in  the  J  of  A  program.  These 
require  that  participants'  needd  be  assessed  upor,  entry,  a 
service  strategy  be  designed,  and  progress  reviewed.  This 
proposal  would  also  eliminate  the  practice  of  providing  only  job 
search  assistance,  unless  the  assessment  indicates  such  a  need 
and  the  service  is  unavailable  elsewhere. 

PtRPCHMAHCB  8TUDA1D8.    B.R.  2039  would  modify  the  JTPA 
performance  standards  by  ad  ing  a  standard  for  placement  in  jobs 
with  career  potential.    Bowever,  the  Committee  may  wish  to 
consider  an  additional  standard  to  measure  the  extent  to  which 
participants  are  provided  biolher  and  moderate  skill  training. 
JTPA  participants  receiving  higher  and  moderate  skill  training 
got  better  jobs.  In  addition,  this  training  was  in  occupations 
with  projected  growth. 

miiPOSM  miuxtims  amo  sbpoktiik;  noaiuEmns.  b.r.  2039  would 

require  consistent  and  timely  reporting  under  JTPA  by 
establishing  specific  definitions  and  expanding  reporting 
requirements.    Bowever,,  some  changes  arc*  needed  to  the  proposed 
definitions  and  the  reporting  requirements  need  to  be  further 
expanded  to  provide  data  needed  for  analysis  of  participant 
characteristics  in  relation  to  services  received  and  ttflplcyment 
outcomes. 

XVCRCA8BD  AOIinilSTRATIVB  AMD  SOPFORX  006T8.    B.R.  2039  would  . 
allow  an  increase  in  the  limits  placed  on  admini^Ktrative  and 
support  service  costs.  The  latest  Labor  data  can  be  used  to  arguo 
for  an  increase  in  the  administrative  cost  limitation;  however, 
any  increase  tfill  reduce  che  funds  available  for  job  training  ' 
services*    Concerning  support  services,  the  current  law  gives 
service  delivery  areas  sufficient  flexibility  to  increase  tjch 
cost  limits.    Therefore,  the  Congress  should  be  cautious  in 
increasing  t^e  limit  becauce  JlFA's  current  successful  emphasis 
on  training  could  be  altered* 


i  / 
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Nr*  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee t 

We  era  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  assist  in  your 
deliberations  on  H*R*  2039^  a  bill  to  ^wnd  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  by  improving  the  delivery  of  services  to 
batd*to-serve  adults  and  youth*    l  am  accompanied  by  Thomas 
Nedvets  of  my  staff  and  Anders  Anderson  from  our  Boston  Regional 
Office*    My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  several  key  provisions 
of  the  bill.    Specifically,  x  will  discuss  the  proposals  to  (1) 
increase  the  targeting  of  services  to  the  hard-to*serve,  .  ) 
develop  additional  performance  standards,  (3)  expand  data 
collection,  and  (4)  increase  administrative  and  support  service 
cost  allovances. 

In  June,  we  issued  a  report  on  JTPA  stating  that  the 
program  targets  services  to  no  particular  seqmant  of  the  eligible 
population*^    Your  bill  is  intended  to  better  target  training 
and  otfr  services  to  the  bard-to*serve  but,  as  written,  may  not 
significantly  change  the  mix  of  participants  being  served*  I 
will  illustrate  the  reasons  £or  this  with  data  froa  our 
participants  study  and  suggest  possible  modifications  to  the 
bill  for  your  consideration*    Similarly,  we  believe  that 
clarifying  language  and  modifications  are  needed  to  other 
provisions  to  ensure  that  they  achieve  the  various  purposes  set 
out  in  B*R*  2039* 

Hy  testimony  is  based,  in  large  part,  on  our  recently 
completed  study  of  the  title  IIA  adult  program  which  was 
requested  by  this  committee,  but  we  also  have  included 
information  from  a  new  analysis  of  youth  participants*    Our  June 
report  used  demographic  characteristics,  education,  en^loyment 
experience,  and  .welfare  dependency  to  categorize  a  nationwide 
sample  of  JTPA  participants  by  their  probability  of  success  in 
the  labor  marlcet*    Por  exai^>le,  those  for  whom  tl.ese  factorc 
predicted  a  low  probability  of  success  in  the  labor  market  were 
referred  to  as  the  "less  job  ready***    And  those  who  were  more 
likely  to  succeed  given  their  characteristics  wera  referred  to  as 
the  "more  job  ready.""*    (See  exhibit  I*)    We  analyzed  the 
program  outcomes  for  these  groups  ^nd  the  skill  level  of  jobs 


^ Job  Training  Partnership  Actt    Services  and  Outcomes  for 
Participants  .  ith  pirtering  Needs  <GA6/HRD«6^*5a,  .^une  ^.  1989)* 

2we  used  results  of  previous  research,  expert  opinion,  and  the 

results  of  our  own  multiple  regression  analyses  of  Current 

Population  Survey  data  to  identify  characteristics,  which  in 

combinations,  were  most  strongly  associated  with  difficul  -.y  in 

the  labor  market.    These  characteristics  were  lacking  recent  work 

experience,  being  a  school  dropout,  receiving  public  assistance, 

being  a  oingle  parent  with  a  dependent  chilU,  or  being  black  or  Hispanic* 
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thty  obtained  in  relation  to  the  kind  and  intensity  of  training 
they  received. 

Coi^ared  to  itSv predecessor^  JtPK  has  been  relatively 
successful,  far  exceeding  Coaprehensive  Bnployatnt  Training  Act 
placeaent  rates.    However,  our  atudy  resulted  in  several  findings 
on  existing  program' practices.    As  shown  in  the  chart,  we  found 

—  JTPA  is  not  targeting  any  particular  j^b  readiness  group  for 
enroll Mnt  in  the  program, 

—  school  dropouts  were  significantly  underserved, 

•'^  less  job  ready  individuals  tended  to  receive  less  intensive 
serv ices, 

—  the  quality  of  jobs  received  after  leaving  JTPK  was  strongly 
related  to  tha  skill  level  of  training  received,  regardless 
of  participantu*  initial  job  readiness  status,  and 

—  low  skill  on-the-job  training  was  often  provided  for 
excessive  periods  of  tiae. 

Our  detailed  coetaents  on  the  key  provisions  of  the  biU  follow. 
TUCsnsG  m  HASD-to-sunm 

H*R.  2039  emphasises  prograa  services  to  the  hard-to-serve 
by  establishing  specific  enrollMtnt  requireasnts  for  adults  and 
youth.  With  respect  to  adults,  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
participants  are  to  be  individuals  who 

—  are  %')ucationally  (deficient  (have  reading  or  aath  skills 
below  tii.^i  eighth  grade  ievel), 

—  are  welfare  dependent  (lono-tera  welfare  recipients),  oc 

—  have  liaited  work  histories  (substantially  liaited  or 
unsuccessful  work  experience). 

SiBllarly,  for  youth  participants,  not  less  than  50  percent 
are  to  be  out-cf •school  youth,  with  priority  given  co  school 
dropouts.    The  ceaaining  in-school  youth  participa^its  are  to  be 
chosen  on  a  priority  basis  frosi  among  those  who 

—  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out, 

—  need  school-* to-wodc  transition  assistance, 

—  are  parents,  or 

—  have  lisited  proficiency  in  English. 
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'V  irhil*  th«s«  r«quir«a«ntt  night  appear  to  more  c  arly 

identify  program  priorities  then  current  lew^  which  refers  simply 
to  *•  •  •  those  who  could  bsnefit  from^  and  ere  most  iu  need  of" 
^  servicee#  the  program  may  elready  be  meeting  the  targeting 

r  requirements  of  a«R«  2039*    Although  our  deta  are  not  fully 

^  comperable  with^  ths  cetegrv'ixation  of  hard<-^to-serve  individuals 

stipulated  in  your  bill,  ii  does  allow  us  to  count  participants 
with  an  education  ""deficiency^  welfare  dependency  ^  and  limited 
t  recent  work  experience*    For  oxampls#  the  next  chert  sho%ra  th^t 

V  ebout  27  percent  of  adUlt  JTPA  participants  were  school  dropoMts, 

t<  24  percent  were^^APDC  r«cl7tants#  end    approximately  57  percent 

}  .  had  limited  recent  work  e^tparience.^ 


GAD  Proposed  Targeting  Requirements  to 
Hard-to-Serve  Adults  Already  Being  Met 


•  H.R.  2039  requires  at  least  50%  have  a  specific 
employment  barrier 

•  JTPA  participants  with  employment  barrip' 

Education  deficiency  27% 
Welfare  dependency  24% 
Limited  work  history  .  57% 

Cne  or  more  barriers  71% 


^Zn  defining  limited  work  experience  we  used  the  data  that  were 
consistently  available  froa  local  program  operators «  Those 
participants  who  were  unemployed  during  the  26  weeks  before 
progrem  application  were  considered  to  have  limited  work 
experience* 
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Overall «  «•  •stlp«t«  that  at  laast  71  parcant  ot  JTPA 
participants  aay  hava  ona  or  mora  of  tha  targating 
cbaractaristica  apacifiad  in  H.R.  2039#  tharaby  satisfying  tha 
bill's  proposed  adult  targating  raquiraiiant  of  SO  parcant* 

For  OQt-of-school <youtb#  our  participant  data  ara  aora 
claarly  ralatad  to  tba-parsonal  charactaristics  targatad  in  tha 
bill*    Ovar  64  parcant  of  youth  participants  ara  out  of  school 
and  42  parcant  of  tha«  ara  dropouts*    Thus,  tha  prograa  is 
alraady  aaphasising  sarvicac  to  out-of-school  youth  and  dropouts 
to  a  graatar  axtant  than  raquirad  in  tha  proposad  lagislation* 
Although  our  data  on  in~school  youth  is  lass  pracisa,  wa  raachad 
similar  conclusions  and  astiaata  that  about  half  had  at  laast 
ona  of  tha  charactaristics  aaphasisad  by  H*ll«  2039* 

Thus,  Nr.  Chaitaan,  it  appaars  that  tha  prograa  nay  alraady 
ba  mating  tha  targating  raquiraaints  of  H.R*  2039,  as  currantly 
drafUd  and' could  tharafora  rasult  in  littla  changa  in  who  ii 
actually  aarvad  by  JTPA* 


Tac9atiii9  TbOM  Vith  Holtipla  BajrUra 

If  tha  Congress  wishas  to  placa  graatar  aaphasis  on  training 
for  hard-to-aarva  individuals,  a  nora  affactiva  approach  might  ba 
to  concantrata  on  thosa  with  aultipla  a^ployaant  barriart.  For 
axaapla,  our  naxt  chart  shows  vhat  adult a  with  two  or  «ora  of  th^ 
targating  charactaristics  apacifiad  in  your  bill  aako  up  about  31 
parcant  of  tbw  adult  participanta  baing  aarvad* 
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GPD  Emphasis  on  "Multiple  Employment 
Barriers"  Could  Improve  Targeting 

JTPA  Participants 

Out  of  sehooi 
Adults  youth 

Dropout  receiving  AFDC     8%  ii% 
Dropout  witii  limited 

worit  history  17%  28% 

AFDC  recipient  with 

limited  work  history         19%  16% 
Total  with  two  or 

more  barriers  31*^  35% 


?hft  r^,I£!f        I»rc«nt«g«  of  thos*  with  aultipl*  b.rrUri.  if 
eS!frr!22!/?^'  •"""•""•"y  tbov.  31  p«rc.nt  for  .dSit," 

?ir«s?2"  h«rd-to-..rv; 

iJ..t  ih!l!°?™»"°".?*'f''  °"        ••ipl*.  it  also  •pp«.r«<  ' 

S5wi525  »^S\S."ii""*'f"J'  "J""        ••ploy-*  t  t£tM, 

tS;  :s;„'3?s":  ^?f.'%'ri"t2.?ur 
ssiirt.-;;jr.r2cS:^jroi.^°u„s:r2ss%%^--^^^^^^^ 

"ui":";  .oS-srrisii?"  •it'>";h'thji?";«iSSnt 
tS*w!;?s*'ti5:..°"?/.„Tt/:ns^h".vVK:„";Sf^i:.s^   f4.t"-' ' 

Proflra.  official.  ..l.ctina  thosZ  p.?2icip.nJ;^or^ltfn  ir.mino 
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Because  JTPA  s«rv«s  t  tm^ll  ptrctntage  o£  the  eligible 
population,  -thtrt  appears      be  aiiple  opportunity  for  service 
deliverers  to  select  Individuals  having  a  greater  need  for 
servl(  J«.    m  fact,  J1?A  serves  less  than  2  percent  of  the  adult 
eligible  population  with  at  least  two  of  the  three 
characteristics  targeted  by  your  bill,    ^f«t,  26  percent  of  the 
eligible  population  have  similar  characteristics,    I  supposi  It 
is  also  obr         that  serving  those  who  are  less  prepared  for  the 
labor  KC'rJtt    likely  costs  more,  so  targeting  the«  for  services 
could  resul    in  serving  fewer  partlclp-^ncs. 

JUMssing  and  A^ddMsslng  Participant  K«e<Ss 

If  new  legislation  Is  successful  In  achlevinc?  greater 
targeting  of  the  hard-to-serve.  It  will  no^.  ntcessarl'    result  In 
such  individuals  receiving  the  training  services  they  ,  .ad  to 
enter  and  advance  In  the  labor  ^larket.    For  exasple,  as  we  noted 
in  our  reoortr  participants  who  %#ere  less  job  ready  Ana 
presunably  In  greater  need  of  training  (such  as  dropouts  or 
welfare  recipients  with  no  recent  work  eKperlence)  oiten  received 
only  job  search  assistant'     Dropouts,  In  particular,  rarely 
received  remedial  education  which  tney  could      expected  to  need. 

The  admlnls^  Atlon  l»  proposing  «t  requirement  that  the 
assistance!  needs  of  partlclpahts  be  assessed  when  they  enter  the 
program.    An  Individual  service  .itrate-^y  would  then  be  designed, 
b^sed  on  that  assessment,  and  participant  progress  agalnbt  that 
pian  would  be  periodically  reviewed.    As  we  understand  this 
propoial,  If  the  assessment  Indicates  that  a  participant  needs 
both  basic  educational  skill  and  occupational  skill  tra  nlng, 
those  services  would  have  to  bn  made  available.  The 
administration's  proposal  ^'so  eliminates  the  practice  of 
providing  only  job  search  assl'itancw,  unless  tha  assessment 
indicates  that  only  this  service  is  needed  and  It  Is  unavailable 
from  another  agency  such  as  the  Employment  Service. 

in  our  opinion  this  Is  a  sound  proposal,  which.  If  add4id  to 
a.R.  2039,  could  , correct  various  shortcoming*  in  the  existing 
JTPA  program. 


h.u.  2039  proposes  to  modify  the  JlPA  per'^ormance  standards 
in  two  ways.    First,  th',  bill  would  add       .  .  placement  In  jobs 
with  career  pote»  tUl  that  will  allow  the  Individual  to  become 
self-sufficient  .  .       as  a  factor  tihe  Secretary  should  use  in 
establishing  standards.    In  prescribing  such  performance 
standards,  the  Secretary  Is  also  to  assure  that  states  and 
service  delivery  areas  make  effou-ts  to  increase  aervl'^es  a..d 
positive  outcomes  for  hard-to-serve  individuals.    Second,  the 
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oili/?5"        attainment  of  basic  aducation  (such  as  significant 

utt  in  ttUblithing  ptrfornanct  standards.  lor 
Tr«iniii9  and  QujUity  Jobs 

Two  findings  from  our  rsctnt  rjport  proviJs  InaloKt 


GAO  Employment  Outcomes  Versus 
Training  Sl<iii  Level 

Jobs  Obtained 


Kind  of 
Training 

Placement 
rate  (H) 

Higher 
skill 

Higher  skill 

71 

H 

Moderate  skill 

70 

4 

Lower  skill 

77 

2 

sMI<  skill 

13  t5 
10 


.owsr 


-1.4,, ^^"^^   '^y*  about  92  psrcsnt  of  Ujo#t  who  L*esiv*d 

.t  b.tt..-  w»s..  than  low  skill  Job  pl.c...nt;.  SoS^SItJjJs, 
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fewer  than  half  (47  ptrcent)  of  the  participants  received  higher 
or  moderate  »)clll  training. 


GAD  Outcomes  Better  With 
Higher  Skill  Training 


Kind  of 

occupational 

training 

Higher  skill 

Moderate  skill 

Lower  skill,  job 
searchi  other 


Jobs  Ohtalh^d 


PartlcIpanU   Low  skill      Higher  or 


16 


53 


or  no  Job   moderate  skill 
40  60 
37  63 
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26 


Moreover,  as  shown  In  this  chart,  participants  who  received 
love'-  skill  occupational  training,  job  search  assistance  only,  or 
nonocc'ipatlonal  training  experienced  less  promising  enploynent 
outcomes*    iJaout  three-fourths  of  these  participants,  regardless 
of  their  job  readiness  group,  either  did  not  obtain  jobs  or 
obtained  jobs  In  lower  skill  occupations,  thlch  have  lower 
starting  wages  and  projected  growth. »    In  contrast,  participants 
who  received  training  in  higher  or  moderate  skill  occupations 
tended  to  do  better,  with  over  60  percent  obtaining  higher  or 
moderate  skill  jobs. 

Second,  our  analysis  shotted  that  the  moderate  end  higher 
skill  jobs  In  wfclch  JTPA  participants  were  placed  were  more 
likely  to  have  long-term  career  growth  and  better  wages  than  were 
the  lower  skill  jobs.    Using  data  from  a  Labor  Department  study 
on  job  r^i^et  trends  through  the  year  we  found  that  almoat 

h*.'«  «:he  uZ'A  training  positions  we  classified  r.s  lower  skill 


^Thls  was  especially  tru*  among  the  lest  job  ready  of  whom  81 
percent  either  failed  to  get  jobs  or  obtained  lower  skill  jobs. 
(See  (^»xblblt  Ui. 

^William  a.  JohKeton  -nd  Arnold  S.  P*  %i<r.  Workforce  200 Ot  Work 
and  workers  for  thx>  T^enty-f It^n  Century /  Hudson  Institute,  June 
1987. 
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Mr*  in  low  or  no  growth  occupations.    These  includad  maehin. 

??SJf      '  '2=,'*^=''  predictsd  growth  batwMn  1987  and  the  vear 
2000  ranged  froa  a  positive  5  psrc«nt  to  a  ntaative  is  n.^^fn^ 
And  .any  Of  th.  reclining  lower  ^kill  pos?ti^'?w?th  |i!t« 
Sr^lcr^2r°::S?L"*  occapStions?".  "  aS  To^" 

t«Sit?inil!yt.1S  ;raS.'*'"'        ^"■'""Ivity  growth  have 

On  tbt  othtr  handr  the  moderate  and  hiah«r  «irni  nooi*.!^... 

SSL:''i«1?c'?.'i='P'?'=*v"?"  "^"^  tra?n.d"2^riS'^ca|«  Sir" 
whose  projected  outlook  is  much  ncre  positive.    The  laraest 
proper  .on  of  these  jobs  wsre  in  such^cupa'  onal  arSSU  L 

n^SJo^Hi'.''"""^"^"'  ""^  -J-inistratHS  ?;p^??^wh"h^^rr 
predicted  to  grow,  on  average,  over  20  percent  between  nSw.nd 

SSaJtrleS?""'  "l"ively  few  are^n'^^er^SSgTse^JicT 

.9ain^5'wS?S'n'L:s^:^^f%°~„"?if!=,he^:22it":o"'tHLT^""'" 
participants,  ««d  especially  t~S«d-tS!s"vT  a^S  ^oSwed 

cJ2S?%;?on"2?S'^%il'J'  "•^"-••9.    S..ch  a  sti^S^dHn 

co«o?  \tlon  with  u  requlreafr.c  to  8ei.*ve  a  sDAci«i«d  n«i-^«p,«..^^  « 

birrlef,  i^uldV.^are'CSSt'^f Si"*'* 
training  services  are  fcovided  to     algnlflcant  nu«b«r  h«^^ 
to-serve  Individuals.  "gnicicant  number  of  hard- 

Bapioy Jollity  Bnhancmncs 

iff*^*^  sicllls  and  workplace  competencies  can  contribute 
•ignlftcantly  to  un  Individual's  eiloyablUty.    qoSeSe?!  !e 
would  caution  that  the  attalnmei  t  of  an  adult^ocw^w  miSht 
I.«st  be  considered  at  a  me^ns  to  an  end-the  endbeiSri  SuSltv 
job  plMcement-an^  not  an  end  ItseT.f .    In  our  view!  Se  ^"^^^^ 
principal  outcome  measure  for  «dult  training  progJwf !,  and 
S^iliS"^^?"*      ^        placements.    Permittmrthe  a?t"nment 
Of  coi^petencies  to  be  counted  ae  an  acceptable  outcome  Ba^•2?^ 
in  lieu  Of  placements,  could  discourage  fervic^^  SellJJrTi^M' 
f^JfJi??^*^''^*'^^*""  ^»  triinmrneeded  to  achiev? 

®'  their  incentive  to  aggressivelv 

pJSlJfwftS'r^SS^S        k""'  This  wS'|"nd':J^be  a 

prSgrwe!^     ^  ^  competencies  in  JWA  youth 

OMZFOBii  DEfiamcms  m  rbportimg  rbqoirbmemts 

^M^^  Shortcoming  of  -iie  JTPA  program  hao  been  the 

lack  Of  eufficient  And  conaittent  data.    On  a  number  of 

Traininot    Problems  Measuring  Attainmiint  of 
Employment  eompeteneie«  ^fiAn;wpn,A^-V^,^^^u  ''yj^y^^ 
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occasions  we  have  noted  that  additional  program  data  are  needed 
for  proper  program  management  and  oversight.    H.R.  2039  would 
require  consistent  and  t\aely  reporting  under  JTPA  by 
establishing  specific  definitions  for  several  eiiployment  and 
training  terms  and  expanding  program  reporting  requirements. 

He  have  some  suggested  additions  and  modifications  to  the 
definitions  provided  in  your  bill.    We  also  believe  that  the 
bill's  provisions  may  not  ensure  that  sufficient  data  are 
available  to  link  the  socioeconomic  and  labor  market 
characteristics  of  individual  participants  with  the  fina 
intensity  of  training  they  receive  and  the  quality  of  jobs  they 
obtain.    Such  data  are  needed  for  local-level  program  analysis 
and  proper  federal  oversight. 

Definitions 

In  a  previous  report  on  JTSK,  we  noted  that  a  lack  of 
specificity  and  consistency  of  definitions  in  JTPA  has  been  a 
problem  common  to  Labor's  data  collection  efforts, »  For 
exaspl3,  there  are  indications  that  some  local  programs  may  not 
record  individuals  receiving  only  job  search  assistance  as 
program  participants  until  after  they  have  successfully  been 
placed  in  a  job,  thus  increasing  the  percentage  of  participants 
placed.    H.R-  2039  addresses  the  problem  of  specificity  and 
consistency,  in  part,  by  providing  uniform  definitions  of  the 
terms  "enrollment,"  "participant,"  and  "termination."  We 
bolieve    nat  such  defihition*  should  be  tightened,  however,  to 
address  other  coucerns  we  have  noted.    We  have  included  specific 
suggestions  for  these  terms  in  exhibit  III. 

Bxpanded  Reporting  Kequirementa 

H.R.  2039  would  require  local  JTPA  service  deliverers  to 
collect  addit     al  data  on  participant  characteristics, 
enrollment  ac       Mes,  program  outcomes,  and  specified  program 
costs.    In  our       ant  report  we  noted  that  the  curr^  t  program  s 
da'-a  collection  oo4S  not  permit  analysis  of  prograr  outcomes 
associated  with  variations  in  the  training  provided.  The 
provisions  of  yo«jr  bill  will  help  to  solve  this  problem,  but  we 
believe  some  additional  data  are  needed. 

H.R.  2039  requires  that  data  be  collected  on  participant 
program  activities,  including  the  length  of  time  spent  in  such 
activities,  in  addition  to  enployment  or  other  outcomes.  We 
suggest  that  this  recUrement  be  expanded  to  i^Jlude  the  fkill 
level  of  any  oc  mpational  training  provided  and  that  the  length 
of  training  be  r  eported  in  hou,  s  of  training  provided,  rather 


8job  Traininc  partnership  Actt  Data  Collection  Efforts  and  Needs 
((iA6/tikD-di&^^BR,  kar.  Sif  i^d^). 
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•^^P^®^'    Furthermore,  regarding  participant 
outcomes,  we  suggest  tl at  the  skill  level  of  jobs  obtained  be 
recorded  together  with  the  hourly  wage  at  placement? 

^.-..#^?"  importantly,  we  believe  the  data  on  program 
participants  should  be  collected  in  such  a  way  as  w  oermit  th« 
analysis       participant  characteristics  in  rela?ioS  t^Mrvices 

iJSu^^orrfan?'!^:"?"'  Such  datri^uirallorpJogrL 

evaiuators  (and  local  prcgram  managers)  to  match  the 
chaLacteriutics  of  individual  participants  with  nr the  irinH  «f 
services  received,  including  the  number  of  hours  ?  ^i 

^J.T^l'J^Va  r.  3)c?ll  leSe"?"?!  ScMl^lfoSS'if  ti  ci'they 

are  esplc^ed,  if  any,  after  leaving  the  program.  ^ 

nCKIASBO  COOT  LINIIATIOHS 

H,R.  2039  would  allow  SDAs  to  spend  up  to  20  percent  of 
SS^L^:?"^'        administrative  costs  ( increased  frSi  ?rpe?cent) 
and  up  to  a  total  of  40  percent  for  administrative^oaL  InS  ^ 
support  service  costi  ( iJicreased  fro.  30  p""^;^  "^Snr 
administration's  proposal  is  similar  but  Sould  allow  SSch 

vlen^r^a^S^L^L^f^r^*^  ?^  Governor  we  ha^  "  specific 
Views  regard  •^q  adninistrf tive  costs,  but  feel  the  limitation  nn 
support  service  costs  should  not  be  increased,         ii^^tation  on 

Administrmtive  Coste 

.  ^2^^*'  indicate  thct  SDAs  spent  almost  15  pe-cent  of 

S;:i5J""^!       ^administrative  costs  duilng  program  yeS^igSJ 
However,  because  Labor  permits  all  costs  asSociated^wi^h  -fiied 
^Jifnfni''*'  P«^for»ance-based-  contracts  to  be  charged  „  1 
rS!}.?"?  provided  certain  conditions  ^re  met! 

?nfi2i?o''*^^''*  ""f"/  ^^^•^y  understated,  Labor's 

toThi^tl  ?S"t^2inrS""^  thi»  contricti^riethod 

2-?  4  ^        ^^•inin^  costs  that  would  otherwise  be  classified 
administration  and/or  participant  support, 9    ThesfdatriouW  bl 

increase  in  the  limitation  on  * 
administrative  costs.    However,  we  would  like  to  enchafll*.  ^h.•^ 


Support  Senricm  Cr 


As  w«  note  in  prior  testimony  before  the  Senate,  we  heiietfe 
the  congress  should  carefully  consider  any  increwS";  ?Jn^ig 


AuSit  ^Lne  S?^fi^       Peterson,  Assistant  Inspector  General  for 
y^tt^L  ?5    o    °f        Inspector  General,  u,S,  Department  of  Labor 
before  the  Committee  on  fiducatir^n  and  Labor,  u  s    nZ^f  l»at>or, 
Representatives,  September  29,  1988, 
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for  support  services.       Doing  so  could  alter  JTPA's  current 
successful  eaphasis  on  training  and  plan«iaentr  leading  to 
grttter  use  of  funds  for  nontraining  servicesr  as  under  the 
Coi^rehensive  Bnploynsnt  and  Training  Act  progra.ir  where  lauch  of 
the  progrss's  resources  went  to  such  services* 

^  Khile  soM  individuals  clearly  need  support  services  in 

order  to  participate  in  JlPh,  service  delivery  areas  have  chosen 
not  to  provide  such  services  to  the  extent  already  permitted.  Ke 
noted  in  an  earlier  report  on  JTPA  support  costs  that  the  limit 
lapsed  by  the  Act  was  not  a  problem  for  SDAs.^*    JTPA  permits 

A  thea  to  spend  15  percent  of  their  funds  on  support  services  and 

allows  them  to  seek  waivers  from  thic  limitation.    At  the  tine  of 
that  studv,  few  service  delivery  areas  had  requested  such  waivers 
and  those  that  did  generally  had  received  them.    Moreover,  on 
average,  service  delivery  areas  spent  less  than  half  <about  7 
percent)  of  the  15  percent  available  for  support  sei   xes*  More 
recent  data  for  program  year  1987  indicate  that  they  have 
increased  such  expenditures  to  11  percent  but  are,  on  average, 

>  still  well  below  the  15  percent  permitted.    Thus,  we  believe  the 

existing  provisions  of  section  108  of  the  act  pertaining  to 
waivers  are  likel'-  sufficient  to  allow  service  delivery  areas  the 
flexibility  needei  to  provide  support  services. 


huarmm  m  dosatic;;  or  otHw-JOB  tkainimg 

B.R*  2039  provides  thet  funds  may  be  used  to  support,  a 

participant  in  an  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  position  only  for  the 
time  required  to  be  trained  for  the  position.    The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  appropriate  training  time  is  to  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  established  by  the  Secretary.  In 
our  ruportr  we  pointed  out  the  need  for  such  a  requirement.  In 
many  service  delivery  areas  the  length  of  some  contracts 
appeared  to  be  longer  than  necessary  for  fchose  lower  skill 
occupations  that  require  little  preparation  time*  Ke 
recoflimended  that  the  Secretary  of  liabor  provide  guidance  to  local 
JTPA  programs  to  ensure  that  the  length  of  OJT  contracts  are 
Commensurate  with  the  skill  Isvel  of  the  job  Involved.  He 
believe  the  provisions  of  b.R.  2039,  when  carried  out  by  the 


^O'Senate  Bill  543 1  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Youth 
Employment  Amendments  ot  iSo""  Statement  ot  William  J.  Qainer, 
Director  for  Education  and  Employment  Issues,  Human  Resources 
Division,  General  Accounting  Office,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
B^loyment  and  Productivity,  Connittee  on  Labor  and  Buman 
Resources,  United  States  Senate,  May  11,  1989. 

1 1  The  Job  Training  and  partnersh ip  Actt  An  Analysis  of  Support 
Cost  Limits  and  Participant  Cha  4Cteristics  (GA07hrd-86-16, 
Not/.  6,  1965). 
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Mr.  Ch#lr«an,  thin  concludes  ay  prepared  »tLAt^amnt  ti» 
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EXHIBIT  I 


EXHIBIT  I 


Classification  of  Job  Readiness 
Groups 


—►No  

Chtractifittics  1 

•  Oropcut 

•  BiKk/HitpWHC 

UR  .  WiCTKNWJ*  «W 
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EXHIBIT  II 


GAO  Outcomes  for  Those  Receiving 
Low  or  No  Sl<ill  Training 

Job  readiness  group  Percent  of  participants  ' 

..,o  No  Job  LowSkiliJob 
MJR  20  52 

JR  26  47 

lJR  35  46 

Ai!  Adults  26  43 


MJR.MmJobRMdy 
UR  .  WniMdiw  Job  RmV 
UR-LMJobRMtfy 


IS 
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EXHIBIT  III  EXHIBIT  III 


SOGGBSTBO  llODIPICATIOMS  tO  OBPIKITIOHS 

TO  better  ensure  that  individuals  entering  JTPA  are 
consistently  reported  by  service  delivery  areas  as  participants, 
and  to  avoid  the  prcct.'ce  of  delaying  such  reporting,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  dofinitions  included  in  B.R.  2039  lor 
"enrollee"  and  "participant"  be  coabined  in  a  single  definition 
of  "participant."    We  suggest  the  following  definition: 

"A  participant  means  an  individual  who  has  been  determined 
to  be  eligible  for  participation  in  programs  authorized  and 
'funded  under  this  act  and  4»ho  is  enrolled  in  and  is 
receiving -services  from  such  programs.    The  date  of  entry  to 
the program  shall  be  the  first  day,  following  intake,  on 
which  the  participant  started  receiving  subsidized 
enployment,  training,/ or  services  funded  under  the  act." 

While  this  clar^.f ication  will  not  necessarily  eliminate  all 
problems,  it  will  specify  the  point  in  time  at  which  individuals 
are  to  be  recorded  as  participants. 

Regarding  the  term  "termination,"  Labor  regulations  permit 
participancs  to  be  placed  in  a  "holding**  status  for  up  to  vO  days 
following  completion  of  training  and  before  being  reported  as  a 
program  termination.    While  it  may  be  reasonable  to  allow  soma 
period  of  xias  after  training  for  participants  to  find 
esploymtnt,  allowing  local  programs  to  claim  a  posit ivo 
terainatiOR  for  a  job  placement  thnt  occurs  3  months  after 
completion  of  training  might  distort  how  well  JTPA  is 
performing.    In  -order  to  avoid  such  a  distortion,  local  programs 
should  claim  a  positive  termination  for  a  job  placement 
following  hn  extended  holding  period  only  when  the  job  obtained 
is  clearly  linked  to  the  training  provided  or  is  the  result  of 
direct  placement  assistance  supplied  by  the  service  deliverer. 
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-  C3hairman  Hawkins.  TTianks.  I  think  the  reading  of  your  reoort 

One  question  I'd  like  to  ask  relates  to  placements.  I  haven't  seen 
l^afc""^^/^-?^?  '  data.that  gives  clear  SdicaSon  of Kw 
longthose  individuals  remain  in  those  joie.  Have  you  done  S 

Mr.  G^NKH.  No,  ar.  The  only  thing  I  know  of  is  in  the  IG  reoort 
Im  not  famihar  mth. the  numbers.  I  know  they  found  a7Kf 
people  were  not  still  in  jobs  at  a  follow-up  period.  We  have  nSt 
done  anythmg  personally.  p  FTiiw.  yye  nave  not 

r.Ji^^  ^^^^  ^°  In  low  skiUed  jobs,  in 

SS^'^°i"  VPi  °^  tuniovers.  So  if,  in  fact,  a  J>twk  S 

tr^ed  in  a  low  skilled  job  successfully,  they  may  still  m^  fr^ 

That's  a  sector  of  the  economy  that  is  not  stable.  Businesses  eo  in 
and  out  of  busing  every  day  so  tenure  of  low  skiUed  joSte  K 
particularly  rehable  measure  of  what  is  going  on  . 

1  tlunk,  t.iough,  if  you  were  successful  in  pushing  the  oroeram 
towards  moderate  an(f  high  skilled  training,  tSe  pladmentSS 
wojjdd  mean  more  than  it  does  for  lowlkafed  jobs  s^twuc 
i^'^i  f  thing  I  would  say  is  long  term  follow  up  at  the  SDA 
level  for  .every  participant  is  very  expensive.  I  think  the  90  day 

and  the  PiCs  with  the  consequences  of  what  they  are  doing  and  it's 
EjSbs"  ^    *  ""'^  "^"""^  about  k42rKle  in 

fhf^Jj^iS^}'^  ^-  have  a  Dositive  effect.  To  know  some- 
thing about  the  long  term  impact  of  the  program,  though  I  think 
tfmt^s  more  of  a  research  question  and  you  probably  S  coK 
retenJfo^r"^  participant  to  know  what'sliappening  inSms  of  ^b 

Oiairman  Hawkins.  There  was  quite  a  discussion  today  on  how 
long  It  takes  to  tram  an  individual  to  wash  dishes  It  cetera 

f±f ;  ^-^^  P"*,°f^«  '^^"^  that  deals  Sith  i^SSd'av^ 
eraee  traming  tune?  Does  that  in  any  way  answer  that  questSn  or 
IS  there  any  way  to  estimate  or  to  determine  in  advance  how  lone 
it  takes  to  train  for  certain  skills?  «uyouwj  now  long 

Mr.  Gaineb.  Okay,  let  me  answer  that  question  and  sav  what  I 
thinlc  about  the  wav  Labor  proposes  to  handle  it  becaiS  I  tWnk 
their  solution  is  probably  a  good  one  "^uoc  ±  txunjt 

The  numbers  we  used  were  the  maximum  numbers  provided  in 
their  .givdance.  That  is.  they  said  that  for  a  dishwasher,  th? 

^''^.ful^T^J^''^^  ^^^^  *°  240  hours  and  the  san^e  for 
the  other  low  skilled  occupationp  that  we  analyzed 
So  I  think  the  expectation  is  that  for  most  people,  the  most  that 

}i:!rAr.i^'-*°  ^^^^t^  aidish'^be.  woSd^^^o 

hours.  Now.  the  science  behmd  those  numbers  is  not  ii  refutable 

However,  I  thmk  those  numbers  are  generally  accet.  ed  and  most 
people -think  that  240  hours,  for  example,  for  a^dS^Se^  is  cS^ 
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tainly  enough  to  train  them.  What  Labor,  as  I  understand^it,  in- 
tends to  do  is  use  those  guidelines  from  the  ''Dictionary  as  a 
standard  for  people  at  the  local  level. 

If  they  want  to  diverge  from  that,  they  can  pick  some  other 
standard  or  they  can  justify  it.  I  think  probably  what  you  11  see  is  if 
they  publish  standards,  it  will  drive  people  running  SDAs  and  run- 
ning these  programs  towards  those  standards.      ,  i_ 

I  think  toat  will  be  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem  that 
will  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  implement  at  the  local  level. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  That's  possibly  the  most  reasonable  solution 
to  the  problem,  is  to  establish  such  suggested  trainmg  time  and 
stick  to  tbat.  I  assume,  in  terms  of  dealing  with  contracts,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  do  that  in  order  to  efficiently  use  the  money  or  to 
pay  the  contractors  what  is  a  reasonable  unount. 

You  find  no  difference  with  that? 

Mr.  Gainer.  No.  That  would  likely  happen  when  a  local  SUA 
wrote  a  contract  for  on-the-job  trainmg  either  with  a  single  em- 
ployer, which  is  typical  of  these  OJT  contracts— that's  usually 
what  you're  talking  about  here. 

The  SDA  writes  a  contract  for  one  person  or  a  number  of  people 
with  the  employer  who  is  going  to  do  the  OJT  and  they  write  it  for 
a  specific  time  period.  I  think  what's  happened  in  the  past  is  that 
SDAs  tend  to  have  a  standard  contract  length  regardless  of  the  job 
that  people  are  training  for.  ,       .  ,  i.. 

If  it's  a  dishwasher,  they  use  16  weeks.  If  it's  a  machine  operator, 
they  use  16  weeks.  If  it  s  a  more  complicated  skill,  they  use  16 
weeks  T  just  don't  think  the  a's  been  any  thought  on  the  part  of 
most  SDAs  to  tailor  it  exactly  to  the  specific  job. 

That's  a  g<3neralization  and  I  know  there  are  some  that  have 
done  that,  but  I  think  that's  the  average  experience;  they  just  have 
kind  of  an  average  contract  for  rough  groupings  o^  jobs.  • 

Chairman  Hawkins.  You  did  not  find  any  great  abuse  of  this 
idea,  this  practice  of  subsidizing  the  payment  of  individuals  beyond 
the  suggested  time?  . 

Mr  Gainer.  I  didn't  see  anything  that  would  mdicate  a  pattern 
of  abuse  related  to  the  fact  that  they  trained  people  for  longer  peri- 
ods than  needed.  I  think  that's  just  a  standard  practice  and  kmd  of 
a  standard  contract  length. 

I  actually  talked  to  employers  myself  that  said  a  variety  ot 
things.  They  couldn't  possibly  train  somebody  in  the  period  for 
which  they  got  the  support  or  they  trained  them  in  a  very  few 
davs. 

Others  said  that  they  would  have  taken  these  people  on  OJT 
with  or  without  the  wage  subsidy.  The  points  of  view  of  employers 
are  all  over  the  map.  We  also  did  not  look  specifically  for  abusive 

^^We  l^d.anecdotallylots  of  stories  about  how  certain  employers 
were  making  but  on  OJT  and  doing  very  well  at  it  and  a  number  of 
things  like  that  My  view  is  that  the  changes  that  Labor  institutes 
will  make  that  kind  of  abuse  a  lot  leos  attractive  to  employers. 

I  think  highlightmg  OJT  with  a  drastic  change— and  this  would 
be  .  drastic  change  in  the  rules  for  OJT— is  likely  to  change  things 
around.  Our  long  term  pian  is  to  wait  and  see  what  happens  with 
these  new  OJT  rules  for  i^^ear  or  two  and  then  go  in  and  look  in 
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a^ottier  way.  in  a  very  detailed  way  to  see  if  there  are  abuses  out 

CJhainnan  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  Again  we  wish  tn 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  wh  chW'},«n,ii^  fiT 
request  We  certainly  look  forwarftS  Jour  cont^Sg  hd?^  Jhe 

anyway  ^Twe^'^.S?^^  -^^^^e  ^  help  in 

Oiairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  That  concludes  the  hearine 
[Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m..  the  committee  was  a^journST 
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H.R.  2039,  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 


FRIDAY,  JULY  7,  1989 

House  of  Hepresentatives, 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Education  and  Labob, 

Washington,  DC 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
1185  of  the  State  Building,  o50  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  Honorable  Augustxis  F.  Hawkins  [Chairman]  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Hawkins,  and  Hayes. 

Staff  present:  Terri  Schroeder,  legislative  analyst;  Carole  String- 
er, legislative  analyst;  and  Beth  Buehlmann,  nunority  education  co- 
ordinator. 

[PLEASE  NOTE:  A  REPORTER  WAS  NOT  AVAILABLE  TO 
RECORD  THE  COMMENTS  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COM- 
MTTTEE  AND  THE  WITNEfSES.  HOWEVER,  THE  WRITTEN 
STATEMENTS  OF  THE  WTTiV^ESSES  ARE  PRINTED  IN  THEIR 
ENTIRETY.] 

[The  statements  of  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  and  Hon.  Mat- 
thew G.  Martinez,  along  with  the  witnesses'  statements  follow.] 

(91) 
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COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

U  5.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVCS 

WASHINGTON.  DC  20S 1 B  « 

FULL  COHNITTE£  HEARING  ON  H.R.  2039 
JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 
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STATE  BUILDING,  HEARING  ROOM  1158 
350  MCALLISTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


WITNESSES 


Mr.  Kaye  R.  Kiddoo 
Director 

Employment  Development  Department 
State  of  California 


Dr.  Shirley  Thornton 
Deputy  Superintendent 
Specialized  Programs  Branch 
State  Department  cf  Education 
State  of  California 


The  Honorable  Ann  Kllnger 
Supervisor 
County  of  Merced 
Merced,  California 


Panel  consisting  of; 
Ms.  Robin  Purdy 

Sacramento  Employment  and  Training  Agency,  and 
Mr.  Michael  Tilles 

Northern  California  Forun  on  Older  Workers 


Panel  Cons 13 ting  oft 
Hugh  Miller, 

Member  of  Board  of  Directors, 
The  Western  Job  Training  Partnership  Association 
and 

Eunice  Elton, 
President, 

Private  Industry  Council  of  San  Francisco 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  AUGUSTUS  HAWKINS 
Today's  hearing  Is  the  second  In  a  series  which  the  Committee 
will  conduct  on  H.R.  2039,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
Amendments  of  1989,  and  related  proposals.   These  initiatives  are 
designed  to  redirect  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  to 
those  youth  and  adults  who  are  most  in  need  of  employment  and 
training  services  and  who  are  least  prepared  to  compete  in 
today's  labor  market. 

In  order  to  focus  on  those  with  greater  barriers  to  employ- 
ment ♦  H.R.  2039  improves  targeting  to  reach  more  of  the  least 
skilled  and  most  disadvantaged.    It  retainc  the  current  summer 
youth  employment  program,  but  creates  a  separate  year-round 
program  for  youth,  with  special  emphasis  on  out-of-school  youth, 
particularly  school  dropouts.   H.R.  2039  modifies  the  performance 
standards  to  promote  delivery  of  services  to  the  hard-to-serve: 
those  individuals  who  lack  basic  skills,  are  long-term  welfare 
recipients,  are  school  drv^pouts  or  are  at-risk  of  dropping  out, 
are  teen  parents,  have  limited  English-language  proficiency,  or 
those  who  have  limited  work  histories. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  testified  before  the  Committee 
last  week  on  their  recently-issued  report  on  JTPA's  services  and 
outcomes.   The  GAO's  report  highligh   d  the  following  program 
practices  in  JTPA  which  are  of  concern  to  us: 
(1)  JTPA  is  not  targeting  the  hard-to-serve.   A  more  effective 
targeting  approach  might  be  to  concentrate  on  those 
individuals  with  multiple  barriers  to  employment. 
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(2)  School  dropouts  are  significantly  underserved  by  JTPA. 

(3)  The  less  job  ready  Individuals  tended  to  receive  less 
Intensive  services. 

(4)  Low  skill,  on-the-job  training  was  often  provided  for 
excessive  periods  of  time. 

(5)  The  quality  of  jobs  received  after  leaving  JTPA  was  strongly 
related  to  the  skill  level  of  training  received,  regardless 
of  the  participant's  Initial  job  readiness  status. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Dole  also  appeared  before  the  Committee 

last  week  to  discuss  the  Administration's  JTPA  amendments.  We 
were  pleased  to  learn  that  like  the  House  and  Senate  proposals, 
the  Administration's  bill  would  refocus  JTPA  to  target  more  needy 
Individuals  who  face  severe  barriers  to  employment.   While  these 
Initiatives  have  a  common  goal,  there  ire  major  'llfferences  which 
will  have  to  be  consHered  as  we  move  the  legislation  through  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

If  we  want  people  to  work,  then  we  must  provide  the  education 
and  training  opportunities  th"\t  will  make  employment  a  reality  in 
the  lives  of  all  Americans.   The  Improvements  proposed  in  H.R. 
2039  move  In  that  direction. 

We  welcome  our  witnesses  today  and  look  forward  to  their 
views  on  H.R.  2039  and  related  proposals  to  revamp  and  to  improve 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

#       #  # 
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Mr^.  Chair'::iant 

First,  I  want  to  praise  you  for  the  success  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  since  it  was  you,*  Mr.  Chairman, 
who,  in  large  part,  designed  this  landmark  program.     JTPA  is 
living  testimony  to  your  commitment  to  improving  job  training  for 
the  hard  to  serve,  disadvantaged  and  dislocated  workers. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  to  be  commended  for  holding 
this  rield  huaring  on  H.R.  2039  —  legislation  to  improve  and 
enhance  JTPA.     I  laud  your  continued  efforts  to  seek  the  advice 
of  those  personally  involved  in  JTPA. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  <»idn*t  do  enough  in  the  public 
school  system  to  prepare  young  people  for  their  role  in  the 
workforce.    As  a  result,  young  people  become  dependent  on  public 
assistance  or  worse  —  they  become  dependent  on  crime.    But  this 
does  not  have  to  happen.    I  believe  that  the  work  ethic  can  be 
ta;^ght  and  job  training  can  be  improved  for  those  who  seek 
skilled  employment.    By  targeting  the  hard-to-serve  and  creating 
a  year-round  youth  program,  H.R.  2039  accomplishes  this  goal. 
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Others  seem  to  agree.    From  both  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Department  of  Labor's  JTPA  Advisory  Committee,  we 
have  leak'ned  that  those  who  are  the  least  job  ready  receive  the 
least  intensive  job  training  services.    To  put  it  another  way, 
those  who  need  training  the  most  are  receiving  the  least. 
Consequently,  targeting  of  hard-to-serve  individuals  —  as 
proposed  in  H.R.  2039  —  is  needed  to  make  better  use  of  finite 
job  training  dollars. 

We  have  also  learned  from  the  Department  oZ  Labor's  Office 
of  Inspector  General  that  more  must  be  done  to  make  JTPA  programs 
financially  accountable.    I  don't  think  anyone  would  disagree 
that  the  taxpayers  should  be  getting  the  most  for  their 
investment  in  JTPA.    That  is  why  I  have  introduced  H,R.  900  — 
The  JTPA  Accountnbility  Act.    H.R.  900  would  require  the  use  of 
basic  federal  procurement  standards  in  the  administration  of  our 
training  programs. 

No  matter  what  improvements  we  make,  I  believe  JTPA  should 
continue  to  serve  Older  Americans  at  current  service  levels  since 
Older  Workers  will  mak<»  up  a  higher  proportion  of  our  future 
workforce  anci  will  consequently  require  job  training  assistance. 
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The  number  of  women  in  our  workforce  will  also  continue  to 
rise.    By  the  year  2000,  half  of  cur  workers  will  be  women  and 
almost  all  households  living  in  poverty  will  be  headed  up  by 
women.    If  we  are  to  help  those  women  living  in  poverty  to  break 
their  dependency  on  public  assistance  and  if  we  are  to  h^lp  all 
women  gain  a  more  meaningful  foothold  in  the  workforce,  women 
must  gain  access  to  job  training.    Child  care  is  a  crucial  link 
to  that  access.     I  suggest  that  JTPA  offer  training  in  child  care 
to  Older  Workers  so  that  they  may  provide  ir -house  child  care  to 
other  JTPA  and  Job  Corps  participants, 

I  also  believe  that  we  can  do  much  more  to  show  at-risk 
youth  that  there  are  alternatives  to  violence,  crime  and  drugs. 
The  highly  flexible  JTPA  program  is  just  one  avenue  we  can  use  to 
help  these  troubled  young  people.     For  that  reason,  I  suggest 
that  demonstration  programs  for  juvenile  offenders  be  established 
to  provide  our  young  people  with  the  alternative  of  job  training. 

And  while  we  are  enhancing  JTPA  in  general,  I  believe  it  is 
of  particular  importance  that  we  fine-tune  the  administration  of 
JTPA  Indian  and  Native  American  programs  by  improving  our 
sensitivity  to  th^-  employment  and  training  needs  on  reservations. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  began  these  remarks  by  talking  about  people 
entering  the  workforce  without  the  basic  skills  they  will  require 
to  survive.    This  is  a  tragedy.    Like  everyone  else,  people 
without  basic  skills  want  to  work,  they  want  to  pay  their  taxes 
and  they  want  to  be  good  members  of  our  communities.    In  other 
words,  people  want  to  feel  good  about  themselves.     By  improving 
access  to  job  training,  these  individuals  will  have  a  better 
chance  at  a  better  life.    Ojr  society  can  only  benefit  by  .-such  an 
occurrence. 
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WRITTEN  TESTIMONY  OF  KAYE  R.  KIDDOO 
DIRECTOR.  EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  COMMriTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
SAN  FRANCISCX).  CAUFORNIA 
JUL-i  7,  1989 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  our  comments  on  the  major  elements  proposed  by  Congress 
to  amend  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.    Wf  present  these  important  recommendations 
for  your  consideration  in  any  future  modifications  contemplated  for  the  program. 

We  support  the  concept  of  one  State  Council  whose  role  includes  recommending  program 
policy  to  the  Governor  and  coordinating  the  various  federally  funded  employment  and 
traming  programs.    Ix  is  essential  that  such  a  council  sock  to  preserve  the  unique  and 
separate  role  of  each  program  and  the  integrity  of  services  it  provides  to  the  public.  The 
State  must  ^ave  the  authority  to  establish  and  structure  such  a  council  to  address  these 
needs  and  to  include  such  State  level  administrators,  public  and  private  members  as  would 
meet  its  needs. 

Public  programs  which  serve  similar  goals  and  client  groups  should  be  coordinated  to 
assure  that  these  programs  do  not  duplicate  or  supplant  services  already  available 
through  other  sources,  and  that  they  work  together  toward  the  common  good.    Federal  and 
State  laws  and  regulations  which  authorize  such  a  council  must  also  assure: 

*  That  the  range,  number  or  complexity  of  programs  under  the  council  is  not  so  vast  as  to 
hinder  adequate  oversight  and  coordination; 

*  That  the  funds  reserved  for  each  program  are  not  diverted  from  their  intended  purpose, 
but  are  used  to  maximum  effedivencss  through  coordination;  and 

*  That  the  State  retains  the  authority  to  determine  how  such  a  council  cap  best  serve  the 
public  good  within  the  legal  and  regulatory  framework. 

Secondly,  we  recognize  the  need  for  focusing  program  services  on  those  mdividuals  with 
serious  barrier.^  to  employment.    Program  eligibility  requirements  should  include 
disadvantaged  adults  and  youth  with  serious  skills  deficiencies  which  hi;<der  their  entry 
into  the  labor  force. 

However,  imposing  a  "doub!c  threshold"  of  economic  need  plus  a  narrowly  defined  list  of 
barriers  to  employment  would  screen  out  many  needy  individuals  who  have  every  right  to 
expect  services  trom  a  pubhcly  funded  program.    We  feel  a  more  balanced  approach  would 
better  serve  all  eligible  participants  and  be  more  acceptable  to  employers.    The  deftrition 
of  what  constititcs  serious  barriers  to  employment  should  be  flexible  to  allow  States  and 
SDAs  to  include  those  groups  of  individuals  most  in  need,  who  could  best  benefit  from 
services.   States  and  SDAs  are  in  a  better  position  to  know  the  needs  of  both  the 
participants  and  the  employers  they  serve,  and  must  continue  to  have  the  responsibility  to 
plan  for  these  needs  at  the  local  level.    Any  change  in  eligibility  requirements  should 
provide  guidance  on  the  types  of  problems  that  constitute  barriers  to  employment  and 
allow  the  States  and  SDAs  to  develop  job  training  plans  which  meet  local^  needs. 


Third,  services  provided  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  must  bk  consistent  with  the 
goal  of  preparing  youth  and  unskilled  adults  for  entry  and  long  term  success  in  the  labor 
force,  and  of  affording  job  training  to  economically  disadvantaged  and  other  individuals 
with  barriers  to  employment,  who  arc  m  need  of  such  training  to  obtain  productive 
employment. 
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Publicly  funded  services  must  not  duplicate  or  supplant  those  already  available.  Several 
proposed  changes  would  mandate  the  attainment  of  basic  literacy  and  specific  competency 
skills,  as  well  as  ^,rovision  of  12  months  of  follow  up,  counselirtg  and  supportive  services. 
Educational  services  which  enhance  the  literacy  and  basic  skills  of  individu&U  are  met 
through  various  other  federally  and  locally  funded  programs  such  as  the  Adult  Education 
Act,  the  Highei  Education  Act.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  others. 
There  are  also  existing  federal  and  State  resources  whose  role  and  i-csponsibiUty  it  is  to 
provide  housing,  family  life  and  parenting  services,  drug  and  crisis  counseling, 
transportation,  child  cfirc,  economic  development  and  the  many  other  services  needed  by 
persons  seeking  to  enter  the  labor  force.    It  therefore  makes  little  sense  to  restructure 
TTPft  to  try  to  meet  all  these  needs.    Each  of  the  related  federal  programs  should  be 
strengthened  and  revitalized  in  accordance  with  a  national  blueprint  or  plan,  so  that  the 
intcrprogram  coordination  envisioned  by  the  JfPA  amendments  can  happen  in  a 
meaningful  way. 

Fourth,  no  changes  should  be  made  to  the  size  and  composition  of  the  Private  Industry 
Councils. 

Private  Industry  Councils  have  successfully  carried  out  their  role  in  overseeing  delivery 
of  job  training  services  m  their  Service  Delivery  Areas.    Their  leadership, 
accc-nplishments  and  dedication  should  be  acknowledged  rather  than  dismissed  by 
attempts  to  change  or  dismantle  their  structure.   The  changes  proposed  would  do  little  to 
improve  the  PIC.    Correction  of  deficiencies  or  problems  in  particular  States  or  SDAs 
would  be  more  properly  addressed  through  the  federal  or  State  oversight  function  rather 
than  by  imposition  of  a  mandatory  "repair"  of  something  that  isn't  "broken". 

Fifth,  in  order  to  meet  the  objective  of  preparing  youth  and  unskilled  adults  for  entry  into 
the  labor  force,  the  performance  measure?  ot  rppA  outcomes  should  be  kept  ts  simple,  few 
and  adjustable  as  possible. 

Creation  of  additional,  separate  and  complex  performance  standards  do  more  than  just  sap 
administrative  resources.    They  d;aw  time  and  energy  away  from  client  services. 
Imposition  of  new  standards  with  their  accompanying  data  gathering  and  reporting 
requirements,  can  only  serve  to  eclipse  the  real  purpose  of  an  already  complex  program. 
Any  changes  in  performance  standards  should  serve  to  simplify  such  standards,  reduce 
the  administrative  burden,  and  inflect  adequate  input  from  Stt;es  and  SDAs. 

Sixth,  program  funding  methodology  must  distribute  adequate  resources  to  States  and 
SDAs  on  an  equitable  basis.  In  developing  such  methodology,  any  efforts  must  take  into 
account  the  need  for  reliable  data  .sources  and  carefully  evaluate  each  element  and 
assumption  of  the  funding  formula. 

The  current  funding  fomruhs  have  been  criticized  for  their  reliance  upon  unemployment 
figures,  which  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  disa'Jvantaged  population. 
However,  changes  which  would  impose  an  inflexible  formula  based  on  data  for 
disadvantaged  groups,  are  equally  flawed,  since  such  figures  arc  compiled  from  the 
decennial  census.    It  is  useful  to  note  that  funding  changes  introduced  under  the  Economic 
Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  required  the  use  of  data  which  is  not 
available  in  many  areas,  hovcvcr  States  arc  given  the  flexibility  of  using  additional 
locally  available  data  which  more  closely  reflects  target  populations.    Before  a  final 
allocation  methodology  is  decided,  the  following  actions  muii  be  taken: 
•  Any  data  Used  to  identify  the  disadvantaged,  unemployed,  or  other  target  population 
must  be  reliable  on  a  statewide  and  substate  bz$h,  and  revised  annually. 
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•  Each  assumption,  fector  and  measure  used  in  the  formula  must  be  tested  before  deciding 
upon  its  use  or  weight  in  the  formula.    Such  elements  may  include  hold  harmless  and 
stop*gain  levels,  small  State  minimum,  formula  dynamics,  and  others. 

•  States  must  be  fully  informed  and  provide  recommendations  on  any  final  decisions 
regarding  the  allocation  methodology. 

Finally,  distribution  methodology  must  not  penalize  less  heavily  populated  suburban  and 
rural  areas,  nor  should  there  be  changes  to  current  carry-forward  provisions. 

To  summarize,  we  support  the  use  of  data  for  the  economically  disadvantaged  population, 
but  only  if  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stiti^tics  develops  data  which  are  revised  annually.  If  this 
is  not  assured,  and  census  data  is  used  in  funding  formulas,  the  cost  to  California  would 
be  between  $200  to  $300  million  in  lost  JTPA  funds  during  the  decade  of  the  1990s. 

Lastly,  we  believe  that  the  continued  success  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Program 
rests  upon  proper  delineation  of  roles.  The  federal  role  should  be  one  of  providing  broad 
program  policy  direction  and  oversight.  The  Sute  should  be  invested  with  the  authority  to 
administer  the  program  within  the  State.  The  role  of  thr  Service  Delivery  Area 
Administrator  and  Private  Industry  Council  should  be  to  operate  the  program  and  to 
assure  that  local  needs  are  met. 

Increased  centralization  of  national  programs  result  in  programs  characterized  by  a 
proliferation  of  administrative  procedures  and  process-driven  systems.  Activities  become 
increasingly  focused  upon  tracking,  reporting,  responding,  amending,  measuring,  etc., 
rather  than  on  the  provision  of  client  services.    While  there  is  an  acknowledged  need  for 
accountability  and  good  management,  these  functions  and  activities  murt  not  overtake  the 
real  goal  of  the  program     to  enhance  the  job  skills  and  employability  of  adults  and  youth 
who  seek  to  enter  the  labor  force,    .federal  direction  which  would  mandate  who  is  incbuled 
or  excluded,  the  specific  range  and  type  of  services  and  a  whole  array  of  prescriptive 
measures  and  procedures,  serves  only  to  preempt  the  State  and  local  role  to  manage  the 
program.  For  example,  several  changes  include  minutiae  on  contracting,  cost  accounting, 
specific  time  limit,  for  training  and  lists  of  permissive  and  restricted  services  for  adults, 
and  in-school  or  out-of-school  youth.  What  we  need  to  improve  an  already  successful 
program  are  options  and  resources  along  with  the  flexibility  to  cc ordinate  those  resources 
and  services,  rather  than  vertical  management  of  the  program.  Such  a  course  of  action  may 
well  have  us  wondering,  in  five  years,  .lOw  the  program  lost  its  focus.  Any  mid>course 
corrections  to  the  Job  Traming  Partnership  Program  must  be  based  on  recognition  of  the 
appropriate  federal.  State  and  local  roles. 
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Good  morning,  my  name  is  Shirley  Thornton.  I  am  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  the  Specialized  Programs  Branch  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education. 

I  come  before  you  this  morning  to  provide  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  and  more  specifically  the  way  in  which 
Title  IIA  eight  percent  monies  have  been  utilized  in  the  state  of  California 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  feel  that  we  have  been  successful  in  the  utilization 
of  eight  percent  funds  in  Califomia.  we  are  most  supportive  of  your  efforts 
to  ammend  the  JTPA  Act  to  address  the  issues  ( '  targeting  the  funds  to 
those  most  in  need  of  employment  and  training  services.  Often  we  have 
found  that  the  system  emphasizes  short  term  training  and  targets  the 
participants  who  are  easiest  to  place  and  neglects  those  youth  and  adults 
who  are  desperately  in  need  of  our  services 

The  State  Department  of  Education,  through  an  interagency  agreement 
with  the  Employment  Development  Department,  receives  approximately 
$14  million  of  federal  funds  annually  to  provide  coordination  and  linkages 
between  the  educational  delivery  system  and  the  job  training  system. 
Over  the  past  seven  years  80  million  dollars  of  eight  percent  monies  have 
'  >9n  made  available  to  benefit  approximately  80.000  JTPA  youth  and 
adult  participants  in  Califomia.  From  the  onset,  the  eight  percent  funds  of 
the  JTPA  act  have  served  as  a  catalyst  to  make  local  educational 
programs  and  services  available  to  the  economically  disadvantaged 
participant.  The  annual  distribution  of  eight  percent  monies  to  local 
education  providers  assures  the  provision  of  literacy  skills  training  in  basic 
education.  GED  (General  Educational  Development)  preparation  and 
ESL  (English  as  a  Second  Language  )  classes.  In  conjunction  with  the 
State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  the  State  Department  of 
Education  has  targeted  eight  percent  funds  to  identified  groups  and 
purposes.  The  original  purpose  was  to  provide  training  to  the  "most  in 
need**  disadvantaged  individuals  such  as.  the  unemployed  person  with 
retraining  and  basic  educational  needs,  youth,  especially  the  school 
dropout  and  handicapped  youth  needing  to  transition  to  the  world  of  work, 
persons  on  public  assistance,  and  low  income  persons  and  those  youth 
and  adults  wishing  to  return  to  school.  In  September  of  1985  Greater 
Avenues  for  Independence  (GAIN),  or  AB  2580  was  passed  and  signed 
into  law.  GAIN  required  that,  "in  amount  deemed  necessary"  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  eight  percent  funds  be  used  to 
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serve  GAIN  participants'  educational  needs.  In  February  1986  the  State 
Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  approved  a  policy  that  allocated  50 
percent  of  the  eight  percent  funds  by  formula  to  SDAs  to  provide  basic 
skills  and  high  school/GED  preparation  to  GAIN  participants.  In  the  past 
three  years  over  22  million  federal  dollars  from  JTPA  eight  percent  have 
been  allocated  to  the  52  local  Private  Industry  Councils  to  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  GAIN  by  providing  for  the  educational  needs  for  AFDC 
participants.  Each  of  these  federal  dollars  were  matched  by  local  and 
state  general  funds,  for  a  total  of  nearly  $50  million  aimed  at  reducing 
illiteracy  and  providing  basic  education  to  welfare  clients.  Also,  the  prior 
successful  implementation  of  GAIN  will  significantly  contribute  to  the 
implementation  of  the  federal  JOBS  welfare  legislation 


Another  major  initiative  as  outlined  by  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Council  anti  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  to  implement 
programs  based  on  research  on  what  works  with  youth.  As  a  result  of  a 
State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  Youth  Subcommittee  Report 
entitled  "Tomorrow's  Workers  at  Risk",  the  following  components  of 
successful  youth  programs  have  been  identified. 


1.  Partnerships  between  government,  business  and  education. 

2.  Effective  identification  and  recruitment. 

3.  Assessment  of  aptitudes  and  skills. 

4.  Competency  based  training  relatec'  to  work  (basic  skills,  pre- 
employment  skills  and  work  maturity  skills), 

5.  Encouraging  6nvironme,nt  and  feedback  (counseling  and  guidance). 

6.  Strong  capacity  for  job  placement. 

7.  Contact  and  troubleshooting  during  and  after  on-site  training. 

8.  Evaluation  of  long-term  impacts  and  mechanisms  for  program 
adjustment. 
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These  components  were  incorporated  into  the  criteria  for  funding  for  the 
state  competitive  grant  program  -  all  programs  provided  for  these 
components,  thereby  fostering  more  effective  youth  services. 

Over  the  past  five  years  over  $20  million  has  been  provided  to 
approximately  400  school  and  community  based  organizations  to  fund 
program  improvement  and  development  projects  related  to  the  eight 
components  of  successful  programs. 


The  message  communicated  about  eight  percent  programs  has  had  the 
same  consistent  theme.  Policies  for  marketing  youth  programs  emphasize 
keeping  youth  in  school,  reinforcing  academic  skills,  building  self  esteem, 
providing  preparation  for  employment  and  offering  realistic  and 
appropriate  on-the-job  training  or  work  experience. 


Recent  (FY  89-90)  priorities  for  tJie  conjpetitive  grant  process  hav9  been: 
1.  Literacy  Training  Combined  with  Job  Specific  Skiiis  Training 
Z  Dropout  Prevention  and  Reenrollment  Services 

3.  Pregnant  Teen  and  Teen  Parenting  Programs 

4.  Mentoring  Progranf)S 

5.  Compact  Programs 

The  essence  of  eight  percent  funding  is  that  it  allows  this  part  of  the  JTPA 
system  to  focus  on  longer  term  educational  and  job  training  programs 
which  result  in  employment  related  competency  attainment  versus  the 
emphasis  on  job  placement,  after  a  short  arid  usually  inadequate  period 
of  training. 


The  wisdom  of  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Labo.  m  making  youth 
employabllity  e».hancemdnt,  which  includes  the  attainment  of  competency 
in  basic  skills,  preempioyment/work  maturity  competencies,  and  job 
specific  skills  as  appropriate  outcomes  for  youth  Ih  now  being  revealed. 
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Our  data  reveals  that  the  eight  percent  JTPA  programs  are  assisting  youth 
and  GAIN  participants  in  attaining  their  long  term  educational  objectives 
and  career  goals. 


\n  order  to  bring  accountability  to  the  eight  percent  programs,  the 
Employability  Competency  System  (ECS)  was  developed  by  the 
Comprehensive  Adult  Student  Assessment  System  (CASAS).  a 
^"e^lo"!     ^^^^  educational  agencies  in  Califomia.  The 

EGS/CASAS  uses  valid  and  reliable  assessment  tools  that  measure 
competency  deficiency,  monitor  progress  and  certify  competency 
attainment  for  basic  skills  and  preemployment/work  maturity  skills.  The 
system  also  links  the  competency  and  assessment  with  curriculum 
materials. 


What  has  happened  because  of  this  consistent  application  of  the  eight 
ingredients  for  successful  programs  and  the  targeting  of  services  to  GAIN 
participants  and  youth  at  risk?  There  was  incentive  for  the  educational 
community  to  become  involved  in  the  provision  of  services  to  JPTA 
participants.  There  has  been  the  development  of  linkages  between 
educational  providers,  service  delivery  areas,  and  county  welfare 
departments,  business  and  community.  The  partnerships  have  resulted  in 
coordinated  resources  to  further  enhance  educational  and  employment 
prepar'^tion  services  to  adults  and  youth  at  risk  and  the  increased 
accoiitiiability  of  these  services. 


Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  the  opposite  tack,  without  the  JTPA  eight  percent  set 
aside  a  great  nurviber  of  very  valuable  educational  programs  for  JTPA 
participants  would  have  either  not  been  developed  or  these  progranns 
would  not  have  been  as  effective.  The  eight  percent  set  aside  has  been 
the  catalyst  for  the  involvement,  linkage,  and  coordination  of  the  entire 
educational  community  with  the  job  training  system.  It  would  be 
catastrophic  to  eliminate  this  incentive  and  would  result  in  the  reduction  or 
cancellation  of  many  fine  programs  in  Califomia. 
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THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUHlTY  TO  TESTIFY  MR.  CHAIRMAN.  I 
AM  ANN  KLINGER,  SUPERVISOR  IN  MERCED  COUNTY  AND  PRESIDENT  KLECT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES.*     I  AM  PLEASED  TO  APPEAR 
BEFORE  THIS  DISTINGUISHED  COMMITTEE  TO  PRESENT  THE  VIEWS  OF  OUR 
NATION'S  COUNTIES  ON  H.R.2039,  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1989.     HOWEVER,  BEFORE  I  DO,  LET  ME  SAY  THAT  I 
WOULD  BE  REMISS  IF  I  DIDN'T  MENTION  THAT  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  IN 
CALIFORNIA  AND  ACROSS  THE  NATION  ARE  VERY  PROUD  OF  THE  STRONG 
IBADERSHIP  YOU  HAVE  PROVIDED  OVER  THE  YEARS  IN  EDUCATION,  JOB 
TRAINING  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS.     BECAUSE  OF  YOUR  EFFECTIVE 
LEADERSHIP  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  IS  A  REALITY.     WE  NOW 
HAVE  IN  PLACE  A  PERMANENT  JOB  TRAINING  DELIVERY  SYSTEM  THAT  IS 
HELPING  NEEDY  RESIDENTS  IN  OUR  COMMUNITIES  TO  MAKE  THE  TRANSITION 
FROM  DEPENDENCY  TO  SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

IN  OUR  COLLECTIVE  VIEW,  JTPA  IS  DOING  WHAT  IT  WAS  DESIGNED 
TO  DO—  HELPING  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  INDIVIDUALS  PREPARE 
FOR  AND  FIND  MEANINGFUL  JOBS.     THIS  IS  NOT  TO  SAY  THAT  THE 
PROGRAM  CAN  NOT  BE  IMPROVED.     WE  BELIEVE  IT  CAN  AND  SHOULD  BE 

★ESTABLISHED  XN  1935,  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES  IS  THE 
SSLS^'^^^S^i^  ORGANIZATION  REPRESENTING  COUNTY  GOviSSi  IN 
mmAf  ^nS5^?li  ^'^^  MEMBERSHIP,  URBAN,  SUBURBAN  AND 

S^viSHSF^^^  TOGETHER  TO  BUILD  EFFECTIVE  RESPONSIVE  COUNTY 

GOVERNMENT.     THE  GOALS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  ARE  ToT  IMPROVE 
^H2SLS2J!^^^^^  S^^^  AS  THE  NATIONAL  SPOKESMAN  FOR  COUNTY 
SS^^^'  ^  ^^A^S°N  BETWEEN  THE  NATIOnTcOUNTIES^D 

OT^R  LEVELS  OF  GOVERNMENT;  ACHIEVE  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE 
ROLE  OF  COUNTIES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM.  ^'^^^u^n^  mt. 
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IMPROVED  BV  BUILDING  ON  THE  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCE  WE  HAVE  HAD 
OVER  THE  LAST  SEVERAL  YEARS-     IN  MANY  RESPECTS,  THE  AMENDMENTS 
THAT  YOU  HAVE  CAREFULLY  CRAFTED  WILL  rX)    JUST  THAT.     WHILE  WE  DO 
NOT  AGREE  WITH  ALL  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  BILL,  WE 
GENERALLY  AGREE  IN  PRINCIPLE  WITH  THE  OBJECTIVES  THAT  THIS 
LEGISLATION  SETS  OUT  TO  ACCOMPLISH. 


DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA 

TO  BETTER  TARGET  FUNDS  TO  THOSE  MOST  IN  NEED,  YOUR 
AMENDMENTS  WOULD  CHANGE  THE  DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA  SO  THAT  MORE 
FUNDS  WOULD  BE  DISTRIBUTED  TO  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES  ON  THE  BASIS 
OF  THEIR  RELATIVE  SHARE  OF  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
POPULATION.     THIS  CHANGE  WOULD  ONLY  APPLY  TO  THE  YOUTH  PROGRAMS. 
WE  AGREE  IN  PRINCIPLE  THAT  FUNDS  SHOULD  BE  ALLOCATED  ON  THE  BASIS 
OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  ELIGIBLE  CLIENTS.     THIS  CHANGE  SEEMS  TO  MAKE  A 
LOT  OF  SENSE,  PARTICULARLY  WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER  THE  FACT  THAT  THE 
ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA  REQUIRES  90  PERCENT  OF  THE  PARTICIPANTS  TO 
BE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED.     IN  THE  PRACTICAL  WORLD  HOWEVER, 
THE  DATA  BASE  FOR  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  INDIVIDUALS  IS  BASED 
ON  TEN-YEAR  OLD  INFORMATION.     CONSEQUENTLY,  WE  CAN  NEVER  BE  SURE 
THAT  FUNDS  WOULD  BE  DISTRIBUTED  TO  AREAS  WITH  HIGHER 
CONCENTRATIONS  OF  ELIGIBLE  CLIENTS  UNTIL  MORE  ACCURATE  AND 
CURRENT  DATA  ARE  AVAILABLE. 

BEFORE  ANV  CHANGES  ARE  ADOPTED  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
FORMULA,  WE  URGE  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  WORK  TOWARDS  ESTABLISHING  A 
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MORE  ACCURATE  DATA  BASE  THAT  REFLECTS  CURRENT  POPULATION 
DEMOGRAPHICS.     WE  WOULD  FURTHER  URGE  TAAT  ANY  FORMULA  CHANGE 
PROVIDE  EQUITABLE  FUNDING  TO  ALL  AREAS  IN  ORDER  TO  ENSURE  ACCESS 
TO  SERVICES  FOR  ELIGIBLE  CLIENTS  IN  URBAN,  SUBURBAN  AND  RURAL 
COMMUNITIES. 

S^mS.  LIMITATTOWS 

ONE  OF  THE  POSITIVE  FEATURES  OF  THIS  BILL  IS  THAT  IT 
RECOGNIZES  THE  HIGHER  COSTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  TRAINING  THOSE  WHO 
ARE  MOST  IN  NEED.    THE  BILL  WOULD  INCREASE  THE  ALTHORIZATION 
LEVELS  FOR  THE  YOUTH  AND  ADUM  PROGRAMS.     IT  WOULD  ALSO  INCREASE 
THK  AMOUNT  OF  FUNDS  THAT  CAN  BE  SPENT  ON  SUPPCP.TIVE  SERVICES. 
ANY  SERIOUS  ATTEMPT  TO  TRAIN  THOSE  WITH  GREATER  NEEDS  MUST  BE 
SUPPORTED  BY  AN  INCREASE  IN  FUNDS  FOR  TRAINING  AND  SUPPORTIVE 
SERVICES.    ALTHOUGH  THE  INCREASES  CALLED  FOR  IN  THE  BILL  ARE  VERY 
MODEST,  WE  COMMEND  YOU  FOR  RECOGNIZING  THIS  NEED  AND  URGE  YOU  TO 
CONTINUE  TO  WORK  FOR  SUFFICIENT  FUNDING. 

PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 

ANOTHER  POSITIVE  FEATURE  OF  THE  BILL  IS  THE  CHANGES  CALLED 
FOR  IN  THE  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS.     THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  A  BASIC 
EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYABILITY  ENHANCEMENT  SKILLS  WOULD  BE  VIEWED  AS 
POSITIVE  OUTCOMES  FOR  ADULTS.     WE  BELIEVE  THIS  WILL  FURTHER 
ENCOURAGE  LOCAL  AREAS  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  SERVICES  TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
MOST  IN  NEED.     TO  HELP  THESE  INDIVIDUALS  OBTAIN  LONG-TERM 
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EMPLOYMENT,  PERFOPMANCE  STAMDARDS  MUST  ALLOW  FOB  ADJUSTMENTS  THAT 
RECOGNIZE  THE  BARRIERS  THAT  MUST  BE  REMOVED  IN  ORDER  FOR  THESE 
INDIVIDUALS    TO  OBTAIN  EMPLOYMENT,     THESE  INCLUDE  BASIC  SKILL 
DEFICIENCIES,  LONG-TERM  WELFARE  DEPENDENCY,  POOR  WORK  HISTORY, 
THE  LACK  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  CHILD  CARE,  MEDICAL  CARE  AND  TEEN 
PREGNANCY •    AS  WE  HELP  INDIVIDUALS  TO  OVERCOME  THESE  BARRIERS,  WE 
WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  TAKE  CREDIT  FOR  THEIR  POSITIVE  MOVEMENT  TOWARDS 
EMPLOYMENT. 

SEPARATE  XQiHH  PROGRAM 

WE  SUPPORT  COMBINING  OF  ALL  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  ONE 
TITLE  TO  ADDRESS  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  OF 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH.     UNDER  H.R.2039,  A  NEW  YEAR- 
ROUND  YOUTH  PROGRAM  WOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  AND  THE  SUMMER  YOUTH 
PROGRAM  WOULD  BE  RETAINED  SEPARATELY.     WE  BELIEVE  ALL  YOUTH 
ACTIVITIES  COULD  BE  BETTER  COORDINATED  UNDER  A  SINGLE  PROGRAM. 
THIS  WOULD  REDUCE  REPORTING  AND  RECORD  KEEPING  REQUIREMENTS,  AND 
THE  RELATED  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  ♦ 

£IS  COMPOSITION 

WE  COMMEND  YOU  MR.  CHAIRMAN  FOR  NOT  PROPOSING  ANY  CHANGES 
IN  THE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL.     THE  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP 
ESTABLISHED  THROUGH  THE  PIC  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL 
FEATURES  OF  THE  JTPA  PROGRAM.     LOCAL  AREAS  NOW  HAVE  THE 
FLEXIBILITY  TO  APPOINT  MEMBERS  FROM  THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY,  LABOR 
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GROUPS,  KJBtlC  AGENCIES  AKD  COHHUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS  BASED  ON 
THEIR  LOCAL  NEEDS.     WE  WOULD  NOT  LIKE  TO  S  I  AHY  MANDATORY 
CHANGES  IN  THS  PIC  COMPOSITION. 

£IiI£iiX  ELIGIBTT.TTy 

UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION,  CLIENT  ELIGIBILITY  WOULD 
BE  CHANGED  TO  REQUIRE  50  PERCENT  OF  THE  ADULT  PARTICIPANTS  TO  BE 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  AND  HAVE  EITHER  (1)  A  DEFICIENCY  IN 
READING  OR  HATH  SKILLS,  OR  (2)  A  HISTORY  OF  LONG-TERM  DEPENDENCY 
ON  WELFARE  OR  (3)  A  POOR  WORK  HISTORY.     FOR  THE  ^EAR-ROUND  YOUTH 
PROGRAM,  50  PERCENT  OF  THE  CLIENTS  MUST  BE  OUT  OF  SCHOOL,  WITH 
PRIORITY  GIVEN  TO  DROPOUTS.     WE  B-SLIEVE  IT  WOULD  BE  A  SERIOUS 
MISTAKE  TO  RESTRICT  ELIGIBILITY  TO  THE  FEW  TARGET  GROUPS 
IDENTIFIED  IN  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION.     ELIGIBILITY  SHOULD 
REMAIN  OPEN  TO  ALL  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  INDIVIDUALS.  LOCAL 
AREAS  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  WORK  THROUGH  THE  PIC  AND  LOCAL 
ELECTED  OFFICIALS  IN  ESTABLISHING  TARGET  GROUPS  BASED  ON  LOCAL 
DEMOGRAPHICS. 

OUR  MAIN  CONCERN  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  IS  WE  DON'T  WANT  TO  LIMIT 
OUR  ABILITY  TO  RESPOND  TO  THE  BROAD  VARIETY  OF  NEEDY  INDIVIDUALS 
IN  OUR  STATES  AND  COUNTIES.     QUITE  FRANKLY,  WE  FEEL  THAT  YOUTH 
AND  ADULTS  COME  iO  THE  JTPA  PROGRAM  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  NOT 
SUCCESSFUL  IN  FINDING  A  JOB  ON  THEIR  OWN.     WE  DON'T  BELIEVE  A 
CHANGE  IN  THE  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA  WILL  CHANGE  THE  POPULATION 
THAT  APPLIES  FOR  SERVICES.     CLIENTS  USUALLY  KNOW  THAT  WE  RUN  A 
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GOVERNMENT-FINANCED  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TW  JNING  PROGRAM  AND  THEX 

TO  US  AS  A  LAST  RESORT,  NOT  AS  A  FIRST  OPTION.     WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO 

BE  ABLE  TO  HELP  AS  MANY  OF  THESE  INDIVIDUALS  AS  WE  CAN. 

IN  MERCED  COUNTY  OUR  YOUTH  FUNDS  ARE  EXTREMELY  LIMITED. 
OUR  PIC  FEELS  THAT  THESE  FUNDS  CAN  BEST  BE  UTILIZED  BY  FOCUSING 
ON  PREVENTIVE  AND  INTERVENTION  STRATEGIES  THAT  ENCOURAGE  CJR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  TO  COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL.     THIS  YEAR,  32  PERCENT  OF 
423  YOUTHS  SEkVED  WERE  DROPOUTS.     THE  SAMS  PERCENT  WERE 
GRADUATES.     THE  BALANCE  WERE  AT  RISK  OF  DROPPING  OUT  AND  HE 
WORKED  WITH  THEM  IN  ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOLS  TO  ASSIST  THEM  IN  GETTING 
THEIR  G.E.D.  OR  DIPLOMA.     THE  PIC  WANTS  TO  INCREASE  OUR 
PREVENTIVE  PROGRAMS  BUT  THAT  MAY  NOT  BE  POSSIBLE  IF  WE  ARE 
REQUIRED  TO  PROVIDE  SERVICES  TO  50  PERCENT  DROPOUTS. 

PERFPRMANCE-fiASm  contracts 

THE  AMENDMENTS  WOULD  ELIMINATE  THE  FLEXIBILITY  THAT  WE  NOW 
HAVE  TO  USE  PERFORMANCE -HAS ED  CONTRACTS.     BECAUSE  OF  REPORTED 
ABUSES  IN  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  CONTRACTS,  AND  A  FEW  ISOLATED  CASES 
OF  EXCESS  REVENUES  GENERATED  FROM  THE  USE  OF  JTPA  FUNDS  THROUGH 
PERFORMANCE  BASED  CONTRACTS,  THE  AM£NI»1ENTS  WILL  REQUIRE  DETAILED 
REPORTING  AND  RECORD  KEEPING  .     THIS  WILL  ELIMINATE  PERFORMANCE 
BASED  CONTRACTING,  WHICH  CURRENTLY  ALLOWS  LOCAL  AREAS  TO  PAY 
SERVICE  PROVIDERS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  JOB  PLACEMENTS  WITHOUT  THE 
BURDENS  OF  EXTENSIVE  REPORTING  AND  PAPER  WORK  REQUIREMENTS.  WE 
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FESL  THAT  THE  SYSTEM  CAN  BE  CORRECTED  WITHOUT  ELIMINATING 
PERFORMANCE  BASED  CONTRACTING.     THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  HAS 
PROVIDED  SOME  POLICY  GUIDANCE  WHICH  ADDRESS  MANY  OF  THE  PROBLEMS 
IN  THIS  AREA.     WE  SUPPORT  THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENTS  POLICY  AND  WE 
WOULD  FURTHER  URGE  THE  FOLLOWING: 

O      FIXED  UNIT  PRICE,  PERFORMANCE-BASED  CONTRACTING  SHOULD 
BE  MAINTAINED  EXCEPT  FOR  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  WHERE  A 
THIRD  PARTY  CONTRACTOR  IS  INVOLVED.     IN  THOSE  CASES,  A 
COST  REIMBURSEMENT  PERFORMANCE -BASED  CONTRACTING 
PROCEDURE  IS  RECOMMENDED. 

O      EXCESS  REVENUES  GENERATED  FROM  THE  USE  OF  JTPA  FUNDS 
THROUGH  FIXED  UNIT  PRICE,  PERFORMANCE-BASED  CONTRACTS 
BY  GOVERNMENTAL  OR  PRIVATE  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 
SHOULD  BE  CLASSIFIED  AS  PROGRAM  INCOME  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  APPROPRIATE  JTPA  REGULATIONS  REGARDING  PROGRAM 
INCOME.     THE  CONTRACTORS  SHOULD  IDENTIFY  EXCESS 
REVENUE''  AND  REPORT  HOW  THOSE  REVENUES  ARE  TO  BE 
UTILIZED. 

O      PERFORMANCE-BASED  CONTRACTS  UNDER  JTPA  WITH  PRIVATE- 
FOR-PROFIT  AGENCIES  MUST  BE  DONE  IN  ACC'^KDANCE  WITH  A 
FEDERAL  OR  STATE  APPROVED  PROCUREMENT  SYSTEM,,  WHICH 
WILL  INCLUDE  A  COST  ANALYSIS  SURVEY. 
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THANK  YOU  FOR. THE  OPPOR'XUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  MR,  CHAIRMAN, 
THAT  CONCLUDES  MY  TESTIMONY  AND  I  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO  ANSWER  ANY 
QUESTIONS  AT  THE  APPROPRIATE  TIME, 
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YISTIMOHT  PRBSBNTID  TO  CONGRSSSKAN 
AUGUSTUS  HAWKINS  JULY  7,  1989 

My  nm  is  Robin  Furdy.    i  am  btre  today  to  provide 
ttstiaony  on  proposed  anendaents  to  tbe  Job  Training 
Partnarsbip  Act.  I  raprasant  widar  Opportunities  for  Woaen, 
2-2f!i2?!i  •'^••n'*  •■Ploy»ent  progran  and  the  Sacramento 
lUiployaent  and  Training  Agency,  irtilch  is  the  service 
Delivery  Area  for  JTPA  in  Sacramento  County,    i  am  also  a 
fomer  Director  of  a  coMunity  based  organization  irtiich 
operates  on-tbe-job  training  anJ  non-traditional  traininq 
prograas  for  women.  ^ 

Hy  f omments  today  incorporate  input  i  bave  received  on  jtpa 
£f2         women's  employment  programs  tbat  are  affiliates  of 
Wider  Opportunities  for  Women  and  tbe  results  of  a  public 
bearing  on  JTPA  conducted  by  the  Sacramento  Kmployment  and 
Training  Agency  wbicb  included  input  from  community  based 
organizations,  school  districts  and  government  entities. 

in  Sacramento  County,  as  in  most  of  California,  the  people 

^®  in  poverty  are  women,  minorities,  limited 
jnglish  speakers,  and  high  school  dropouts.    These  are  also 
the  people  who  are  enrolled  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  Programs.       As  in  many  parts  of  the  nation,  the 
unemployment  rate  in  our  County  is  decreasing  and  the 
^J[»fi^«?*^*       increasing      This  means  that  the  number  of 
people  who  are  actively  seeking  work  and  tAo  have  the  skills 
to  successfully  compete  in  the  labor  market  is  on  the 
decrease  and  the  number  of  people  who  have  barriers  to 
employment  and  who  cannot  successfully  compete  in  the  labor 
?^!^?«Jn«'o!\^^*  increase,    it  mefi^ns  that  we  who  work  in  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  programs  must  work,  harder  to 
fH^^J^K  ^f*i"  and  place  the  discouraged,  the  unskilled,  and 
the  high  risk  participant  i^o  may  never  have  held  a  job.  it 

English  language  training,  the  basic 
fCJii!  f»d/«««dial  education  training,  and  occupational 
Skills  training.    We  must  serve  tbe  hardest  ^o  serve  and 
provide  them  with  the  skills  that  are  necessary  to 
transition  to  the  labor  market. 

programs  fundod  by  jtpa  to  tram 
f^"^  participants,  jtpa  should  be 
amended  in  the  following  ways: 
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1.  A  higher  cost  per  placement  should  be  permitted  for 
programs    which  train  and  place  high  risk  participants. 
This  concept  is  being  successfully  implemented  for  high  risk 
youth  in  California,  but  counseling  services,  remediation, 
Bnglish  language  skills,  pre**employment/irork  maturity  skills 
and  support  services  are  just  as  necessary  for  adults  in 
JTPA  es  they  are  for  youth. 

2.  Self-esteem  curriculum,  life  skills  training,  and 
mentor/tutor  programs  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  design  for  serving  high  risk  participants.  This 
means  longer  training  programs  which  will,  of  course,  cost 
more. 

3.  Work  experience,  when  combined  with  remedial  education, 
English  as  a  second  language,  or  occupational  skills 
training,  should  be  100%  chargeable  to  the  training  cost 
category.    This  activity  provides  an  extended  classroom  for 
basic  education  and  teaches  participants  valuable  work 
maturity  and  occupational  skills.    In  addition,  the  work 
.xperience  activity  should  be  continued  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program. 

4.  The  percentage  of  funds  allocated  to  the  support  cost 
category  should  be  increased  to  25*  and  training  stipends 
should  be  allowed  for  participants  enrolled  in  JTPA 
programs.    The  cost  of  assessment  and  counseling,  which  can 
be  very  expensive  for  high  risk  participants,  should 

con^  .nue  to  be  allocated  100%  to  the  training  cost  category. 

5.  Basic  skills  compatencies  and  job  specific  skills 
competencies  should  be  reported  and  evaluated  as  a  positive 
terminations  from  JTPA  for  adults. 

6.  Women  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  training  and 
•mployment  in  non-traditional  fields  of  work.    Despite  the 
Kqual  Pay  Act  and  the  anti-discrimination  laws  enacted  in 
the  1960's,  women  in  this  country  still  earn  only  70%  of 
what  men  earn.    The  main  reasipn  for  this  wage  qap  is  that 
men  and  women  work  at  different  jobs.    To  break  down 
occupational  segregation  in  the  workplace,  JTPA  should  be 
amended  to  include  the  Non-Traditional  Employment  for  Women 
Act.    This    would  require  service  delivery  areas  and  States 
to  include  goals  for  training  and  placing  Komen  in 
non-traditional  jobs  and  would  create  demonstration  programs 
to  train  women  for  non-traditional  employment. 
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7,  Fixed  Unit  Price  contract*  «hould  continue  to  be  used  in 
JTPA.    Thli  contracting  Bethod,  when  used  appropriately, 
esphaslzes  the  attalnaent  of  specific  and  Measurable 
<a>jecffves,  and  Insures  greater  accountability  to  contracted 
90Blm.    It  also  provides  an  incentive  to  program  operators 
imo  Met  their  goals.    lll»lnatlon  of  the  Incentives  for 
fixed  unit  price  contracts  aay  result  In  lower  perforaance 
lev6X8  In  JTPA^  and  weaker  aanageaent  and  fiscal  controls 
because  of  limits  on  administrative  costs. 

8.  The  porcent  allocated  to  the  administrative  cost 
category  should  be  Increased  to  at  least  20*  to  allow  SDA's 
and  program  operators  serving  high  risk  participants  the 
funds  necessary  to  successfully  manage  cost  reimbursement 
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PUBLIC  TESTIMONY 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  OOB  TRAINING  PARTNERtHIP  ACT 
NOVEMBER  30,  1988 

PRESE:iTED  BV: 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 
SACRAMENTO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  AGENCY 
1510  0  STREET 
SACRAMENTO,  CA  95314 

(916)  449-1300 

DIRECTOR:   PATRICIA  A.  fOLEHAN 
PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  CHAIR:    TRISHA  STANIONIS 
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Tht  Sacramento  &Bploymcnt  and  Trailing  Agency  (SETA)  1$  a  Joint  P.Twers  Agency 
created  In  ig7B  by  the  Sacramento  County  Board  of  Superiors  and  the  Sacramento  City 
Council  to  provide  and  aciplnlster  social  service  programs.  SETA  Is  the 
adilnlstrator  of  the  Federal  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  ea^loyment  md  training 
progrcm,  the  Community  Action  Agency  of  the  Cownunlty  Services  Block  Grant  program, 
.  the  Grantee  of  the  Head  Start  program,. and  grant  administrator  of  the  Refugee 
programs  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  provider 
of  employment  services  for  the  G-^ater  Avenues  for  Independence  (GAIN)  program. 
SHA  adalnlsters  an  annual  budget  of  over  $17,000,000  and  contracts  with  40 
educational  Institutions,  coapunltybased  organizations,  private  proprietary 
Institutions,  and  mutual  assistance  associations  to  provide  employment  and  training, 
child  development,  and  social  service  programs.  SETA  feels  uniquely  qualified  to 
present  testimony  on  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  bKause  of  our  experience  and 
knowledge  of  social  services  programs  for  low  Income  persons.  SETA'S  reputation  for 
sound  programs  and  for  strong  administrative  capabilities  was  the  Impetus  to  request 
that  the  Sacramento  cornnunl^  present  their  comments  on  Issues  related  to  ihe  future 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  Jcb  Training  Partnership  Act  program. 

On  November  30,  1988,  tNs  Private  Industry  Council  of  the  Sacramento  Employment  and 
Training  Agency  (SHA)  held  a  public  hearing  to  receive  testimony  from  Interested 
parties  on  Issues  related  to  the  future  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  The  objective  of  this  public  hearing  was  to  develop 
recommendations  to  enhance  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  JTPA  program  and  to 
assist  SE.^A  In  building  a  coherent  local  human  resource  delivery  system.  The 
corawnlty  responded  to  the  efforts  of  SETA  by  presenting  a  broad  range  of 
recommendations  and  comments  regarding  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  JTPA 
program.  The  list  of  presenters  Indicates  that  Sacramento's  cowminlty  of  human 
services  providers  are  very  Interested  In  the  future  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  There  were  four  general  areas  of  comments  presented: 

-  Whom  should  the  program  s^rve? 

-  What  services  should  be  provided  and  how  can  the  quality  of  services 
be  Improved? 

-  How  can  the  management  tools  used  In  the  program  be  enhanced? 

-  Should  JTPA  be  coordinated  more  closely  with  non-JTPA  services  and  serve 
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othtr  n«t1on«l  priorities?  Should  the  public-private  partnership  under  JTPA 
be  broadened? 

The  following  people  provided,  testinony  to  the  Private  Industry  Council  on 
reauthorization  of  the  Job. Training  Partnership  Act. 

Hary  Inrtn,  representinq  Cowwinlty  Services  Planning  Council  an  agency  which 
undertakes  studies  of  coMwnity  Issues  and  proposed  solutions  to  social,  health,  and 
educational  problems,  and  which  naintiins  the  Hunan  Services  Information  System,  a 
daU  base  of  hmian  service  related  sUtistics  and  prepares  reports  based  on  the  data 
and  coamnity  conditions. 

Tin  Johnson,  representing  City  of  Sacrawento.  Office  of  EconoBic  Developcncnt  which 
recruits  businesses  to  Sacrsnento,  coordinates  the  Business  Response  Team  to  provide 
information  on  tax  incentives  and  public  sector  employment  assistance,  and  assist 
new  businesses  in  relocating  to  Sacramento. 

Program  Operators  Association,  which  includes  all  SETA  funded  program  operators,  and 
which  interprets  state  and  federal  policies,  makes  recommendation  on  program 
delivery  systems  and  policies  to  the  SOA,  and  provides  technical  assistance  *o 
program  operators.  The  Program  Operators  Association  was  represented  by  the 
following  program  operators. 

Merle  Padilla,  representing  San  Juan  Unified  School  District,  a  large  school 
district  In  Northeast  Sacramento  County. 

Ted  Canty  #<presenting  United  Christian  Centers,  a  coawunity-based 
orjirtizatlon  providing  a  wide  range  of  social  services  to  children, 
teenagers,  adults  and  senior  citizens. 

May  Lee  representing  Asian  Resources.  Inc.>  which  provides  pre-vocational 
English  classroom  training,  work  experience  and  on-the-job  training  for 
limited  English  speaking  innigrants  and  refugees. 

Oralia  Bermudez,  representing  La  Familia  Counseling  Center,  which  provides 
bilingual  counseling  services,  gang  diversion  programs,  employment  programs. 
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child  ibuse  prevention  progrms,  and  programs  for  high  risk  youth. 

Ted  Scott  representing  Enterprise  Zone  Job  Bink  which  Is  funded  by  the 
Sacramento  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Agency  to  assist  in  matching  employers 
and  residents  of  high  density  unemployment  areas  of  Sacramento  County. 

Ellsworth  Davis*  Or.  representing  Grant  Joint  Union  High  School  Diftrlct.  a  school 
district  located  In  North  Sacramento  which  has  a  high  ntmiber  of  economically 
disadvantaged  students. 

Ida  Sydnor  representing  Black  Sacramento  Christian  Club  Organisers,  coawunlty- 
based  organization  providing  computer  progranmlng  and  operations  f.nd  remedial 
education  services  to  youth  and  adults. 

Donna  Bettencourt  representing  Sacramento  Vocational  Services  a  connunlty-based 
organization  which  provides  employment  services  to  youth  and  adults  with  handicaps* 
primarily  thos(  with  developmental  disabilities. 

Kike  Hurley  representing  Veterans  Employment  and  Training  Services,  Department  of 
Labor,  which  provides  technical  assistance  in  Implementing  Job  training  programs  for 
veterans. 

David  Montague  representing  Sacramento  County_ Office  of  Education  Regional 
Occupation  Program,  which  provides  occupational  skills  training  to  youth  and  adults 
in  Sacramento  County. 

Jan  Blelby  representing  California  Human  Development  Corporation  which  provides  Job 
training  programs  for  seniors. 

Vema  Dykstra  representing  Area  4  Agency  on  Aging  which  plans  and  coordinates 
programs  and  services  for  older  persons  and  administers  the  Community  Services 
Employment  Program*  Title  V  of  the  Older  American's  Act. 

fieorge  Dean  representing  Sacramento  Urban  League  a  community-based  organization 
which  provides  counseling*  employment  services,  public  education  and  equal 
opportunity  conferences. 
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Written  conwents  were  received  from  Eugenia  Olson*  EstrelUt*  High  School.  Gait 
Jofnt  Union  High  School  District,  a  rural  school  district  In  the  south  of  Sacramento 
Co'jnt>.  ^, .    '  , 


Sacrinento  County  has  experienced  growth  In  population  and  Jobs  In  the  last  five 
years  and  current  projections  show  continued  growth  through  the  year  2000.  The 
•stiMted  County  population  Increase  by  the  year  2000  Is  a  51X  increase  over  the 
1980  population  and  Jobs,  especially  In  the  service  Industry,  retail  trade, 
government,  and  the  constartion  Industry,  will  continue  to  expand. 

While  there  Is  an  Increase  In  the  people  and  Jobs  projected  to  the  year  2000,  there 
has  been»  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  people  In  Sacramento 
County  living  In  poverty.  The  Sacramento  Metropolitan  Area  currently  has  a  poverty 
rate  of  18. 5X,  which  Is  the  highest  poverty  rate  of  all  metropolitan  areas  In  the 
state.  As  of  January,  1988,  26X     thd  children  In  Sacramento  County  lived  In 
families  which  received  public  assistance. 

The  high  poverty  rate  In  Sacramento  County  Is  caused  by  several  factors.  Including: 

*  High  housing  costs  In  the  San  Franolsco  Say  Area  are  forcing  many  low 
Income  people  to  move  to  the  Sacramento  area. 

*  Of  all  the  new  Jobs  created  In  the  1980* s  three-quarters  were  In  the  two 
lowest  pjiying  sectors  of  the  econoa^y,  and  one-half  were  temporary  or 
part-time  with  no  benefits  or  health  care  coverage. 

*  Wages  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  In  the  Sacramento  area  are 
8-10<  lower  than  other  metropolitan  areas  on  the  West  coa&t.  A  single 
parent  with  one  child  living  In  Sacramento  County  who  works  full  time  at 
minimum  wage,  still  makes  less  than  the  poverty  level. 

^  Many  Sacramento  residents  do  not  have  sufficient  English  language  skills  to 
compete  for  Jobs  In  the  Sacramento  econoi^y.  The  Southeast  Asian  refugee 
population  In  Sdcramento  County  Increased  25. 9X  between  October,  1986  and 
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September,  1987  and  Sacramento  has  traditionally  had  a  large 
Spanish-speaking  iwnollngual  comnunlty. 

*  Students,  especially  minority  students,  continue  to  drop  out  of  school  and 
growing  nunbers  of  those  who  do  remain  In  school  show  unsatisfactory 
academic  achievement. 


Who  Should  JTPA  Serve? 

Sacramento  City  and  County  have  utilized  Job  TraJnIng  Partnership  Act  funds  to 
assist  the  growing  numbers  of  low- Income  people  In  Sacramento  by  providing  training 
and  job  placemen*;  service.   In  program  year  1987-88,  491  of  youth  enrolled  in  OTPA 
entered  employment  and  84X  of  youth  were  terminated  to  either  employment  or 
attainment  of  employablllty  enhancement  skills.  The  percentage  of  the  adult 
participants  entering  employment  upon  completion  of  training  was  7Zt  at  an  average 
wage  of  $5.71.  Of  the  adults  who  were  receiving  public  assistance  when  enrolled  in 
the  program,  65X  terminated  to  employment. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  mandates  that  SOX  of  the  funds  are  used  to  serve 
economical ly-d1sadvantaged  participants  and,  for  the  last  two  years,  98X  of  the 
participants  enrolled  in  SETA  programs  have  been  economically  disadvantaged. 
Additionally,  75%  of  the  participants  in  JTPA  programs  have  lived  in  geographic 
areas  targeted  for  services  by  the  City  and  County  of  Sacramento.   The  population 
served  by  SETA  over  the  last  year  Is  63X  female,  57X  ethnic  minorities  (26X  Black, 
16X  Hispanic,  Ut  Asian/Pacific  Islander,  and  2%  Native  American),  48X  public 
assistance  recipients,  53X  youth,  and  24X  high  school  drop*outs. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  Sacramento  County  has  dropped  to  4.7X  as  of  October,  1988. 
This,  comMned  with  the  Increase  of  the  number  of  people  in  Sacramento  living  in 
poverty,  near.!  that  Sacramento  County  Is  running  out  of  people  who  are  actively 
seeking  work  and  who  have  the  skills  to  successfully  compete  in  the  labor  market. 
It  means  that  we  who  work  In  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  programs  will  be  called  on 
to  recruit  the  discouraged,  the  unskilled,  the  "high-risk"  participant  who  may  never 
have  held  a  job,  and  we  must  design  and  Implement  programs  which  provide 
comprehensive  employment  and  training  services  as  well  as  Job  placement  services. 
We  must  provide  English  language  skills  training,  basic  skills/remedial  education 
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training,  and  occupational  skills  training.  We  nust  serve  the  hardest  to  serve  l.i 
our  labor  market  and  provide  then  with  the  skills  that  are  necessary  to  transition 
to  the  Saci'iiMnto  Ubcr  market. 

Recommendations; 

1.  Change  national,  state  and  local  policy  to  Incorporate  the  concept  of  "high- 
risk"  participants.   This  has  been  successfully  Implemented  In  programs 
serving  youth  In  California  using  the  folloiflng  definition:  A  "hlgh-rlsk 
youth"  Is  a  ywith  who  has  been  determined  to  have  two  or  more  of  the 
following  characteristics: 

-  dropout 

*  potential  drop*out 

-  functionally  Ml  Iterate 

•  hindlcapped 

-  homeless 

-  offender 

-  teenage  pregnancy 

-  teen  parent 

-  drug  abuse 

"  racial/ethnic  minority 

-  court  ordered  placement 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  Private  Industry  Council  and  our  experience 
locally  indicates  that  "high  risk"  factors  are  not  age-^'elat^d.  Counseling 
services,  basic  skills/remediation,  English  language  skills,  pre-employment 
and  work  maturity  skills  and  support  services  are  Just  as  necessary  ^or 
adults  In  JTPA  as  they  are  for  youth. 

Therefore,  we  reconroend  a  definition  of  a  "hlgh-risk  adult"  which  would  be 
any  adult  who  has  been  determined  to  have  two  or  more  of  the  following 
characteristics. 


•  school  drop*out 

-  functionally  Illiterate  or  limited  English  speaking 

•  homeless 
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•  handicapped 

-  public  assistance  recipient 

-  offender 

-  single  parent 

•  displaced  homemaker 

-  racial  or  ethnic  Minority 

-  older  worker 

2.  Develop  separate  perfornance  standards  for  "high-risk"  participants  to 
encourage  SDA's  to  design  and  Implement  programs  for  hard  to  serve 
populations.  These  performance  standards  must  allow  for  designs  that  allow 
longer  training  at  higher  costs  t'lan  presently  allowed  In  performance 
standard  calculations. 

3.  Provide  Incentives  to  SOA*s  to  Include  self-esteem  curriculum,  life  skills 
training,  and  mentor  programs  In  the  design  for  youth  and  adult  programs  to 
Insure  successful  transltlor.  to  employment.  This  recommendation  can  be 
accompV-rhed  by  Increasing  the  cost  per  entered  employment  for  ndults  and  the 
cost  per  positive  termination  for  youth. 

What  Services  Should  be  Provided  and  How  can  the  Quality  of  Services  be  Improved? 

Currently  SETA  provides  a  wide  range  of  training  activities  which  Includes 
occupational  skills  training,  exemplary  youth  programs,  pre-employment  and  work 
maturity  skills  training,  and  English  language  skills  training.    In  Program  Year 
1967-88 »  SETA  Implemented  remedial  education/basic  skills  training  as  an  activity 
which  could  be  combined  with  occupational  skills  training.  Presenters  at  tt^  public 
hearing  felt  strongly  that  remediation  Mist  oe  a  key  Ingredient  to  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  but  noted  that  the  addition  of  remedial  education  as  an  activity 
Increases  the  length  and  cost  of  training.  Presenters  also  testified  to  the  need 
for  positive  outcomes  for  adults  other  than  "entered  employment",  because  a 
significant  number  of  adults  are  not  able  to  complete  OTP/  training  programs  and 
enter  employment  because  of  Insufficient  basic  skills,  work  maturity  skills  and  job 
specific  skills.   The  requirement  mat  all  adults  enter  employment  as  the  only 
positive  termination  from  JTPA  precludes  all  but  the  "nearly  employable** 
participants.   Participants  with  significant  barriers  to  employment,  i.e.,  English 
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Unguagt  or  Mdmic  deflcitncies.  Ung  term  unewployed,  or  offenders,  are  lUely 
not  to  benefit  frm  existing  •llowtble  training  activities. 

Pwentcrs  also  stressed  that  wny  participants  have  ne  wans  of  f  nanclal  support 
while  the"  Uke  part  in  OTPA  training  prograw.  This  barrier,  when  conblned  with 
recOMnendatlons  to  Increase  the  length  of  training  for  participants  who  have 
awltlple  barriers  to  ei^)loy«ient.  Increases  the  possibility  of  non-coeiplcMon  and 
negative  tenaination.  One  way  to  provide  participants  with  incoaie  durin'j 
participation  is  to  cort)ine  remedial  education  or  classroo*  training  wiUi  a  part- 
tiM  wrk  experience  activity.  Work  experience,  however,  is  MSigned  to  the  support 
cost  category  (combined  with  all  econoeiic  developawnt  and  support  servict?  costs) 
and  Is  prohibited  fro«  being  contracted  for  on  a  fixed-unit  ^irice  basis. 


pecowBcndations; 

1.  Change  the  Act  to  identify  work  experience  as  a  training  activity. 

2.  Changi  the  Act  to  allow  a  stipend  to  be  paid  to  participants  enrolled  in 
occupational  skills  training  and  Increase  the  percentage  of  funds  allocal 
to  the  support  cost  category  (as  was  done  in  Title  111  Amendments). 

3.  Amend  the  Act  to  allow  positive  terminations  for  adults  who  attain  basic 
skills  coin)etenc1es  and  job  specific  skills  competencies  and  institute  a 
positive  tersiination  rate  and  cost  per  positive  terTinatitn  performance 
standard  for  adults. 

4.  Adjust  the  factors  on  the  psffornance  standards  for  adult  entered 
cnployment  rate  and  cost  per  entered  employment  to  allow  SOA*s  the 
opportunity  to  provide  comprehensive  services. 


How  can  Management  Tools  uifA  in  the  Prooram  be  Enhanced? 

The  two-year  Job  Training  Plan  and  the  Performance  Standards  are  the  management 
tools  used  in  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  design  a  program  which  matches  the 
needs  of  the  participants.   The  Act  mandates  the  development  of  a  two-year  plan, 
however,  funds  are  allocated  on  an  annual  basis  and  performance  standards  are 
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ctUuUted  innually.  The  annual  allocation  and  perforwance  standard  calculation 
prtssurcs  SOA's  Into  operating  short  term  programs  Mhlch  tra*n  and  place 
'   participants  by  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

RecoiwendatlonS! 

To  ensure  compliance  with  the  intent  of  the  Act  and  allowing  for  two  year  program 
planning,  presenters  recommended  the  following  policy  changes: 

1*  Calculate  performance  standards  on  a  two-year  basis. 

2.  Allocate  JTPA  funds  for  a  two-year  period, 

3.  Encourage  training  activities  designed  for  a  two-year  period, 

4.  Fund  program  operators  for  a  two-year  period. 

Should  JTPA  be  coordinated  more  closely  with  non-JTPA  services  and  serve  other 
national  priorities?  Should  th*  public-private  partnership  under  JTPA  be 
broadened? 

Coordination  between  all  agencies  Involved  In  preparing  people  for  the  labor  force 
is  essential  for  the  success  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  The  Increa^sd 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  JTPA  has  successfully  provided 
leadership  and  support  from  local  employers. 

Recommendations: 

1.  National  legislation  for  education  programs  and  welfare  reform  should 
Include  coordination  with  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  agencies 
specifically  In  the  areas  of  basic  skills  training,  support  services,  labor 
market  needs  assessment,  and  occupational  skills  training. 

2.  Training  and  technical  assistance  on  employment  and  training  programs  for  "high- 
risk"  populations  should  be  provide  nationwide,  statewide  and  locally. 
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locil  Coordination  If sues; 

SacriMtnto  County  his  i  significant  number  of  funding  sources  which  provide  i  wide 
variety  of  huMn  services.  None  of  these  funders  cm  provide  the  ccoprehensive 
social  services  which  ar»  needed  to  insure  self-sufficiency  for  all  tconoaically 
disadvanUged  people  in  the  County*  «nd  legislative  rtquire^nts  often  hinder 
coordination  between  funding  agencies. 


Kecoawendatlon; 

1.  Develop  countywide  guidelines  which  clearly  identify  organizational  links 
and  which  encourage  coordination  and  Imraging  of  funds. 

2.  Develop  an  ongoing  coordinated  effort  ainong  all  appropriate  agencies  in 
this  cownunlty  to  plan  and  ipplewent  Innovative  ways  of  abating  the 
unc«plG^nt  and  social  service  problems  on  a  county-wide  basis. 

3.  Develop  linkage  with  Connunity  Information  Center  to  provide  up  to  date 
planning. 

4.  Establish  a  case  management  unit  within  SETA. 

5.  Establisf      on-going  r«lationship  with  Cownity  Services  Planning 
Council. 

6.  Establish  .    on-going  relationship  *-ith  the  Bufiness  Response  Team  of  the 
City  of  Sacramento  Office  of  fconomic  Development. 

7.  Take  an  active  roU  in  coordinating  county  linkages. 

8.  Support  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Agency  efforts  to  Increase  the 
Enterprise  Zone  areas. 

9.  In>lmwtt  coordination  with  Sacramento^ County  Rtgional  Occupation  Program 
by  funding  coivetency,  mentoring,  or  ancillary  services  with  JTPA  funds  and 
linking  those  programs  with  occupational  skills  training  fimded  by  R.O.P. 
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).  Continue  to  cwnJ.n«te  services  with  Title  V  of  the  Older  American  Act. 
Senior  CoMunlty  Service  Enployiient  Progrw. 

Increase  the  representation  on  the  Private  Industry  Council  to  Include  i 
representative  of  veterans. 
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TEB  MOMTRADZTXOMAL  BtCPLOTKENT  FOR  II0M2N  ACT  (S*975) 

Sponsor  I        Senator  Howard  K.  K«tz«nbauB  (D«>Ohio) 

Co-Spongorg i  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (H-tltah) 

Senator  Claiborne  Fell  {D«>Rhode  Island) 

Senator  Nancy  Kassebaua  (R-Kansas) 

Senator  Edward  M*  Kennedy  (D«>Mas8achusetts} 


Purpose I    To  encourage  greater  efforts  to  train  and  place  wonen 
in  non traditional  eaploynent  through  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 


Planning  and  Reporting  Reqaireaents t    The  NEW  Act  requires  states 
and  service  delivery  areas  to  set  goals  for  training  and  placing 
women  in  fields  traditionally  dominated  by.men^  and  to  report  on 
results. 


peviewi    The  State  Job  Gaining  Coordinating  Council  is  directed 
to  review  the  planning  and 'reporting  ectivities  of  the  Governor 
and  the  st^ice  delivery  areas,  to  make  recommendations  for 
future  act./ities,  a)id  to  disseminate  information  on  successful 
approaches  to  training  and  placing  women  in  nontraditional  fields 
of  employment* 


Coordination t    Governors  and  State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Co'oncils  are  directed  to  coordinate  between  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  and  the  Carl  D*  Ferkinc  Vocational  Education  Act 
with  respect  to  efforts  to  train  and  place  women  in 
nontraditional  employment. 


Deaon8trgt*on  ^^joramsi    A  four-year  demonstration  program  is 
established  to  aid  in  developing  programs  to  train  and  place 
women  in  nontraditional  employment.    The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
directed  to  make  gr«mts  totalling  $1.5  million  annually  out  of 
existing  funds,  with  funds  9oing  to  not  more  than  six  states  per 
year.    Governors  may  then  use  the  funds  to  tl)  award  grants 
seri  ice  providers  to  train  women  for  nontraditional  employner. 
and/or  (2)  award  grants  to  service  delivery  areas  on  the  basis  of 
except!  ^^tal  performance  in  training,  placing,  and  retaining  women 
in  nontraditional  employment. 


gTa.>nationi    The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  efforts  made  at  th^  federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  to  train,  place,  and  retain  women  in  nontraditional  fields 
of  employment,  together  with  recommendations  for  legislative  and 
administrative  changes  necessary  to  increase  nontraditional 
training  opportunities  for  women  under  JTPA. 


Bill  Status  I  Introduced  May  11,  1989;  Referred  to  Committee  on 
X«abor  and  Human  Resources;  Hearing  scheduled  for  June  8,  1989. 
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Th«  Wontraditlonal  Emplovin>nt 
for  VofTifn  Act: 


A  Sf  p  Forvrd  for  Woin«n 
in  th>  Jot>  Training 
Partn«rship  Act 


Testimony  by  Cynthia  Marano*  Executive  Director  of  Wider 
Opportunities  for  Worsen #  Inc.f  before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee 


June  8,  1989 
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I  am  Cynthia  Marano#  Exacutive  Director  of  Wider 
Opportunities  for  Women  (WOW),  a  non-profit  national  women's 
organization  which  works  to  create  systemic  change  ir  employment 
policies,  programs  and  practices  to  ensure  economic  ih^^pendence 
and  equality  of  opportunity  for  women.  Since  1964,  WOW  has 
provided  outreach,  career  counseling,  skill  training,  educational 
assistance,  job  -levelopcnent  and  job  placement  to  more  than  6,000 
women  in  the  Washington,  DC  metropolitan  area.  Since  1977,  WOW's 
training  has  focused  on  nontraditional  occupations,  including 
waste  water  treatment,  engine  mechanics,  the  construction  trades, 
electromechanics,  and  building  maintenance  and  repair.  VOW  also 
provides  leadership  to  a  national  network  of  more  than  450 
coirenunity  women's  employment  and  training  providers  and  advocates 
interested  in  expanding  women's  employment  options.  The  Network 
covers  48  states  and  extends  services  to  mor«  than  300,000  women 
each  year  who  seek  to  improve  their  employment  opportunities  and 
economic  status.  Approximately  cne-third  of  the  programs  in  our 
Network  are  designed  to  assist  women  and  girls  g^in  access  to 
nontraditi onrl  employment. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  bo  hors  today  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommitts*  on  S.975,  the  NoAvradi t ional 
Employment  for  Wom»jn  Act  (NEW).  WOW  applauds  the  initiative 
taken  by  Senators  Metzenbaum,  Hatch  ^ud  othir  co-sponsors  of  this 
bill  and  looks  forward  to  working  the  Committee  to  gain 
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support  for  and  passage  of  S.975.  The  NEW  Act  will  ota  a 
significant  step  forward  in  efforts  to  reduce  occupational 
segregation  by  sex/  thereby  increasing  women's  chances  for 
economic  independence.  vOW  sees  this  bill  as  a  signal  that 
Congress   is  committed  to  preparing  women  and  girls  for  the 


workforce  of  the  future  and  recognizes  that  nontraditional  work 
is  one  critical  strategy. 


Female  Poverty 

As  the  Committee  is  well  aware,  one  of  the  most  alarming 
trends  of  the  past  decade  has  been  the  growing  impoverishment  of 
women  and  their  families,  also  known  as  the  "feminization  of 
poverty."  Sixty  percent  of  all  Americans  age  16  and  over  who 
have  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  are  women.  The  poverty  rate 
for  families  maintained  by  single  women  is  35%  —  almost  six 
times  the  poverty  rate  for  married  couple  families.  And/ 
although  female-headed  families  comprise  only  17%  of  all 
families,  they  represent  more  than  half  (51.5%)  of  America's 
families  in  poverty. 

The  femini2ation  of  poverty  is  not  limited  to  women  who  are 
unemployed  or  recipients  of  welfare;  women  face  increased  poverty 
in  spite  of  increased  employn.ent.  Over  the  past  two  decades/  the 
U.S.  h£s  witnessed  a  tremendous  and  unprecedented  influx  of  women 
into  the  paid  workforce.     Between  1975  and  1984,  however/  women 
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disproportionately  tnttred  th#  labor  forca  as  low-waga  workers. 
In  a  racant  study.  Dr.  Diana  Paarce  of  tha  Woman  and  Povarty 
Project  found  that  while  10%  more  women  becamo  workara.  of  this 
net  increase,  60%  entered  as  low-waga  workers. 

Single  mothers  with  children -lass  than  six  yaars  old,  both 
increased  their  employment  most  cf  any  group  and  ware  the  most 
likely  to  become  low-wage  workers.  Four  and  a  half  million  woman 
employed  in  the  American  workforce  did  not  earn  enough  to  bring 
them  out  of  poverty.  In  1588,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  found 
that  43%  of  women  in  the  labo.  force  were  employed  in  jobs  that 
pay  below  poverty  level  wages  for  a  family  of  four,  compared  with 
only  27%  of  men.  Two-thirds  of  minimum  wage  earners  are  women. 
Contrary  to  the  American  ideology  whicn  promises  that  work  is  the 
path  to  economic  security,  for  these  working  poor  women, 
obtaining  a  job  has  not  provided  a  route  out  of  poverty.  It  is 
clear  that  an^  job  is  no  longer  the  answer  for  women  and  their 
families*  in  poverty. 


Occupational  Saoregation  by  Sex 

A  primary  reason  so  many  working  women  are  in  poverty  is 
that  women  continue  to  be  segregated  in  female-dominated 
occupations  with  the  lowest  pay  and  most  limited  benefits. 
Currently,  more  than  three-fourths  of  women  worke-s  are  employed 
in  clerical,  service,  retail  saUs,  and  factory  operative  jobs. 
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In  comparison^  nearly  twica  as  many  men  as  women  hold  executive, 
managerial  and  administrative  jobs  in  the  economy;  nearly  three 
times  as  many  men  as  women  own  their  businesses. 

The  heavy  concentration  of  women  in  low-paying  "women's 
jobs"  contributes  to  a  wide  and  persistent  gap  between  the  wages 
o£  women  and  men.  Women  earn  only  65  cents  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  men.  When  working  full-time,  women  continue  to  earn 
less  than  men  in  every  job  category,  including  those  in  which 
women  predominate.  For  example,  men  comprise  less  than  2%  of  all 
secretaries,  stenographers  and  typists #  yet  the  median  weekly 
salary  for  men  in  this  occupation  is  11%  higher  than  that  of 
women  * 

The  good  news  is  that  the  wage  gap  narrows  significantly 
when  women  work  in  jobs  that  have  been  traditionally  held  by  men. 
On  average,  women  in  nontraditional  occupations  earn  35%  more 
than  women  in  traditional  occupations.  Women  are  also  less 
likely  to  live  in  poverty  when  they  ar>»  employed  in 
nontraditional  jobs.  But  the  numbers  of  women  employed  in  these 
fields  remain  small.  In  1988,  women  comprised  .5%  of  brick 
masons,  1.5%  of  .  c  ar  pent  er  s ,  7.3%  of  engineers,  1%  of 
firefighters,  and  3.6%  of  airplane  pilots  and  navigators/  for 
exeunple.  And,  while  the  numbers  are  small,  in  many  cases  they 
represent  substantial  gains  over  the  past.    Often  these  gains  are 
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«  air«ct  r«8ult  of  affirmativ*  action  efforts.  Yat«  daspita  this 
grovrth,  ovarall  tha  labor  markat  raznains  parsistantly  sax 
sagragatad. 

Occupational  sagragation  and  discrimination  hava  also 
parsistad  in  nav,  aamic*  and  high  growth  industrias.  In  1984* 
VOV  conducted  a  study  of  four  hl^a  technology  industrias — 
industrias  raputad  to  hava  progressiva  personnel  and  human 
resource  policies  —  to  determine  the  status  of  female  employment 
and  opportunities  for  the  futtire.  Many  of  tha  firms  reviewed 
were'  federal  contractors  with  affirmative  action 
responsibilities.  Most  had  a  high  gro%^h  profile.  VOW  found 
widespread  occupational  segregation;  a  lack  of  woman  and 
.minorities  in  the  highest  paid  and  most  responsible  managerial, 
professional  and  technical  positions.^  and  a  persistent  wage  gap 
in  positions  where  males  and  feroalus  were  employed.  This  is 
disappointing. 

In  fact*  a  1989  study  by  economist  iJarbara  Bergmann  found 
that  high  technology  industries  tend  to  be  more  segregated  by 
gender  than  other  industries.  For  exampia*  in  computing 
occupations*  recent  research  has  indicated  that  tha  inroads  women 
had  made  into  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  I980*s  hava  been 
•rodad.  VhiXe  men  in  the  computing  field  work  primarily  as 
prograuaners  and  systems  analysts*   women  are  increasingly 
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s*9r*9At*d  in  word  proctssing  and  data  sntry.  A  lack  of 
sciantiflc,  math^matic  and  technical  •ducation  relative  to  men 

r  •* 

puts  women  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  entering  high  .€ech 
occupations.  You  might  think  this  is  because  models  of  training 
and  education  for  women  in  these  fields  have  not  been  developed 
and  piloted.  This  is  not  the  case.  They  simply  have  not  been 
replicated  widely  6r  institutionalized. 

Hariier  than  creating  an  opportunity,  expanding  technology 
has  r^*8«nted  new  crises  for  many  women  workers.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  almost  80%  of  women  are  concentrated  in  jobs  that 
will  be  changed/  eliminated,  or  made  obsolete  by  technological 
advances  and  automation.  If  opportunities  in  the  technical  arena 
do  not  expand  into  more  noitraditional  areas,  women's  employment 
status  will  be  seriously  affected.  This  ^ituation  has  been 
particularly  problematJ  or  women  in  rural  areas.  Some  of  the 
textile  and  apparel  indusuries  in  which  women  have  traditionally 
been  concentrated  ar«  heing  outomated  and  exported  overseas. 
Heanwhile,  emerging  industries  in  rural  areas  are  predominantly 
male. 

Training  to  be  Poor 

Federal  vocational  educati on  and  employment  training 
programs  have  great  potential  to  positively  affect  occupational 
segregation  and  female  poverty.     These  systems  can  help  reduce 
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woro«n*i  poverty  by  training  and  assisting  women  to  gain 
•mploymant  in  highar  wage  and  nontraditional  occupations.  Yat# 
in^gublicly-fundad  education  and  training  programs,  sex 
segt^egat^ion  per8ist.8,  resulting  in  different  training 
assignments,  different,  outcomes  and  different  earnings  for  women. 
Probably  without  intent,  our  public  employment  and  jobs  programs 
too  often  are  trainintj  women  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  working 
poor . 

The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1984, 
through  its  sex  equity  provisions,  emphasizes  the  delivery  of 
targeted  vocational  education  services  to  women  and  girls, 
including  a  focus  on  eliminating  sex  bias  and  stereotyping  in 
secondary  and  pos-b-secondary  vocational  education. 

Research  findings  by  VOV  on  programs  implemented  under  the 

Perkins -Act  in  California,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  are 
promising.  More  non-traditional  programming  has  occurred  because 
of  the  sex  equity  set-asides  in  the  Perkins  Act.  In  Vise  in, 
for  example,  training  women  for  utility  and  nuclear  power 
occupations  was  designed  and  funded  with  Perkins  monies.  A 
number  of  programs  providing  career  exposure  to  women  and  girlb 
to  nontrrditional  occupations  have  been  designed.  In  one  single 
parent  program  in  Californi  for  example,  a  service  provider 
worked  with  a  single  mother  with  two  children,  planning  for  work 
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as  an  offic*  worker.  Th«  strvic*  provider  wrot*,  "it  bttca;<e 
cl«ar  to  Anna  whil*  *  ;t«nding  single  parent/homemaker  seminars 
that  thare  just  wouldn»t  ba  anough  money  to  pay  for  quality  child 
care  at  an  office  worker's  wage.  Together  we  reviewed  her 
skills,  and  Anna  became  a  plumber's  apprentice.* 

Bwt  changes  like  these  are  occurring  slowly.    Perkins  monies 

flowing  to  train  women  in  nontraditional  occupations  tend  to  be 
small  grants  most  often  targeted  to  career  exposure  rather  than 
occupational  training.    And  the  need  is  enormous. 

From  1984  to  the  present,  WOW  has  undertaken  an  intensive 
effort  to  work  with  secondary  and  post-secondary  vocational 
institutions  and  school  districts  interested  in  improving 
nontraditional  enrollments  among  women  and  girls.  We  have  worked 
with  10  institutions,  involving  employers,  parents,  educators, 
and  women's  advocates  in  aach  community.  Our  findings  upon 
beginning  to  work  in  these  institutions  is  that  female  enrollment 
in  nontraditional  vocational  courses  averages  lass  that  10%, 
whether  in  technical,  trade  or  other  nontraditional  areas. 

The  picture  ic  less  promising  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  Current  law  encourages  states  and  local  service 
delivery  areas  to  develop  training  which  •contributes  to 
occupational' development,   upward  mobility,  development  of  new 
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cAr««rs«  and  overcoming  s«x  stereotyping  in  occupations 
traditional  for  the  other  sex."  Yet  all  studies  conducted  to 
date  indicate  that  nontraditibnal  training  and  placements  for 
women  have  been  the  exception. 

JTPA  serves  more  female  than  male  trainees,   it  is  true. 

Outcomes f  training  assignments,  and  occupational  targeting  are* 

however/   1*   s  advantageous  for  women.     Under  JTPA,  the  majority 

of  women  participants  continue  to  be  placed   in  short-term 

classroom  training  leading  to  jobs  in  the  traditionally  female 

clerical  and  service  sectors /  which  result  in  lower  wages.  A 

state  stMdy  conducted  in  1  986  by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 

Industry,  Labor  and  Human  Relations  found  that: 

Women  who  are  placed  in  jobs  tend  to  be  placed  in 
traditionally  female  jobs,  while  wen  tend  to  be  placed  in 
traditionally  male  jobs.  For  example,  in  the  Title  II-A 
Adult  program  in  py  84,  all  of  the  top  five  areas  of 
occupational  placement  for  males  are  predominantly  male 
occupations  and  have  an  overall  median  wage  of  $5.56.  Most 
of  the  top  five  occupational  areas  for  both  women  overall 
and  women  of  color  are  predominantly  female  occupations  and 
the  median  of  average  wages  in  those  occupations  is  $4.26 
and  $4.40  respectively. 

These  findings  were  closely  echoed  by  state  studies  of  Maryland, 
Indiana,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Few  sta*"    or  localities  have  funded  or  implemented  special 
efforts  to  t^jiin  and  place  women  in  nontraditional  occupations. 
Rather,   performance  standards  are  being  interpreted  as  an 
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inctntlvt  to  train  most  participants  in  thost  occupations  in 
which  it  is  •asi^st  to  gain  job  placamants  and  in  th%  Ibast 
•xpensive  training  cattgorlts.  Training  low-incoint  women  for 
nontraditional  jobs  tends  to  take  longer,  cost  more,  and  require 
a  more  aggressive  placement  process.  Yet  the  results  of  this 
type  of  training  include  higher  wages,  better  benefits,  and  a 
greater  impact  in  overall  economic  terms. 


The -Department  of  Labor  has  targeted  some  funding  of 
national  jtpA  program  dollars  for  nontraditional  training  for 
women.  Excellent  training  by  phBP  in  Ohio,  California,  and 
several  other  states  has  been  carried  out.  And  last  year,  the 
Department  Issued  a  special  initiative  to  fund  demonstration 
programs.  Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have  not  been ' sufficient 
to  institutionalise  nontraditional  training  throughout  the  JTPA 
system.    They  must  be  expanded. 


While  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  WOW 
have  provided  technical  assistance  to  regions  and  states  on  the 
issue  of  nontraditional  training  for  women,  JTPA  administrators 
on  tho  whole  have  continued  to  invest  in  more  traditional  low 
wage  training.  Exceptions  exist  whi^n  point  the  way  to  what 
could  be  replicated  widely.  Programs  like  STEP-UP  for  Women  in 
Vermont  and  Now  Hampshire,  the  Women's  Technical  Institute  in 
Boston,  MiCasa  in  Denver,  The  Midwest  Women's  Center  in  Chicago, 
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*IEU  In  N«w  York  and  ANEW  in  S««ttltt  art  but  a  f«w  •x&mpl^s.  But 

th«s«  programs  are  pionters*  and  most  lack  stable  funding  and 

systemic  support.    They  could  be  multiplied  a  hundrod-fold  in  the 

JTPA  system  and  th<ir  strategies  could  be  institutionalized.  It 

is  critical  that  planning #  goals  and  seed  money  for  program^ 

these  be  added  to  JTPA,  if  we  wish  to  see  expanded  nontraditional 

training  for  women.     In  fact,  a  recent  study  of  sex  equity  in 

Maryland  employment  and  training  programs,   conducted  by  the 

Maryland  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis  an    Research,  reconnr.ends 

an  approach  that  mirrors  the  provisions  of  the  Non-traditional 

Employment  for  womtn  Act.    The. report  reconenends: 

Statistical  measures  of  non-traditional  occupational 
training  assignment  and  employment  placements  should  be  made 
a  standard  item  of  program  record-keeping  and  reportiig*  and 
reasonable  goals  for  "non-traditional  performance  measures* 
should  be  established  for  each  program.  Review  of  each 
program's  goals  for  non-traditional  placements  should  be 
conducted  on  a  regular  basis,  and  the  goals  revised  as 
necessary. 

Similar  recommendations  regarding  goals  for  nontraditional 
employment  training  for  women  were  put  forth  in  Wisconsin  and 
District  of  Columbia  studies.  Clearly,  the  Nontraditional 
Employment  for  Women  Act  is  a  timely  proposal  which  fills  a 
critical  policy  gap. 

The  Nontraditional  Employment  for  Women  Act 

The  Nontraditional  Employment  for  Women  Act  has  as  its 
purpose  ncourage  greater  efforts  to  train  and  place  women  in 
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--ntraditional  •mployinont  through  th«  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act."     Given  what  we  know  about  wonien^s  poverty  and  job'profile, 
this  is  an  important  step  tovard  ending  occupational  segregation 
in  the  system.     For  the  first  time,  states  and  service  delivery 
areas  would  be  required  under  JTPA  to  set  goals  for  training  and 
placing  wom^     in  nontr&ditional  occupations  and  to  outline 
specific  efforts  to  be  undertaken  to  meet  these  goals.  Governors 
and  SDA's  would  be  required  to  report  cn  the  results  of  these 
goal  ;  for  the  review  of  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Count il  fSJTCC),  guaranteeina  a  measure  of  accountability.  This 
i«  a  critical   feature  of  th^  bill,   since  a   1988  study  of  JTPA 
found  that  only  one  in  25  6-rrvice  delivery  areas  considered  non- 
traditional  placements  to         a  priority.      The  NEW  bill  also 
provides  for  improved  cooxcSAnation  be  veen  JTPA  and  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  A3t  programs  with  regard  to  nontraditional 
training  and  placement  for  v..  .  n.     F.nally,   the  NEW  Act  would 
provide  for  up    o  six  state  prograiis  «ach  yei.r,  an  opj.o.rtunity  to 
increase  the  number  of  nontraditional  training  programs  and  to 
reward  service  delivery  areas  and  institutions  which  are  meeting 
their  9   .Is.     Concentrated  effort  like  this  would  be  the  first 
step  toward  institutionalizing  a  nontraditional  training  strategy 
in  JTPA. 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women  applauds  the  introduction  of 
the  NEW  Act.      Great   excitement  has  been   generated  among 
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trad«swoa«n,  program  providers,  and  advocat«s  o£  nontraditionrX 
«npX^ym«nt  by  th«  introduction  o£  th%  Act.  Tog«th«r,  w«  b«ii«v« 
that  Congrass  would  taka  an  important  and  promising  a tap  toward 
quality  ^nd  aquality  training  for  woman  undar  JTPA  with  its 
passaga.  Va  ara  praparad  to  work  closaly  with  tha  Conmiittaa  to 
saa  that  tha  promisa  is  fuXfiXXad  and  that  tha  bill  bacomas  law. 
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Statenent  To: 

Education  and  Labor  CoBnittee 
The  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Kawkins,  Chaiman 

Dnited  States  House  of  Representatives 

July  7,  1989 
San  Francisco,  California 


Mr.  Michael  T.  TllleSi  Director 
Baploynent  &  Training  Prograns 
Catuollc  Charities,  Diocese  of  Oakland 
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Mr.  Chairnan  and  Cofflnittee  Members: 

My  naae  ie  Michael  Tilles*  I  am  the  Director  of  Employoent  and 
Training  Programs  at  Catholic  Charities,  Diocese  of  Oakland.  I 
an  also  the  chairman  of  the  Northern  California  Forum  on  Older 
Workers.    We  are  individuals  and  organizations  that  provide 
employment  services  to  older  workers  in  Northern  California.  We 
represent  a  variety  of  both  JTPA  3X  programs  and  Senior* 
Community  Service  Employment  Programs,  otherwise  known  as  Title 


I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  regarding 
Representative  Hawkins'  bill  H.R.  2039.    I  will  be  submitting 
written  testimony »  but  today  I  would  like  to  highlight  the 
salient  points  of  that  testimony. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  speak  to  you  because  older  workers 
and  older  worker  programs  have  not  made  their  needs  pub].ic. 
Their  voice  was  not  heard  under  CETA  because  older  workeiQ  were  . 
under^erved  within  mainstream  programs.    It  is  not  heard  well 
today  because  older  worker  programs  have  lew  priority  and  low 
visibility  within  the  current  JTPA  structure.    Local  SDA's 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  mainstream  78%  programs.  That 
is  where  they  receive  the  bulk  of  their  money  and  devote  the 
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■ajority  o£  their  tine  and  energy.    That  older  worKers  are  heard 
fct  all  i«  only  because  Congrees  mandated  that  3X  of  the  funds  be 
oet  aside  for  tholr  benefit.    H.R.  2039  aakes  many  improvements 
upon  JTPA,  yet  I  fear  that  in  spite  of  your  intent  and  no  matter 
how  directive  the  language  is  in  terns  of  targeting  specific 
populations,  without  maintain..^  che  3X  set-aside,  SDA's  will 
give  older  workere  even  leee  priority  and  older  worker  programs 
and  the  services  they  provide  will  cease  to  exist. 

« 

If  you  look  at  the  performance  of  older  worher  programs  for  the 
paet  two  years  —fully  recogni^ng  the  initial  start-up 
difficultioB— you  will  see  that  3X  programs  are  performing  quite 
well.    Rather  than  underspending!  in  1986  States  spent  liix  of 
their  allocated  money  and  in  1987  the  States  collectively  spent 

of  their  allotment.    Any  underspending  of  funds  today  ie 
not  the  result  of  current  effort,  but  rather  carry  over  from  the 
difficult  initial  yeare. 

Our  program  in  Alameda  County  is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be 
done  when  older  worker  programs  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
learn  how  to  best  serve  the  aging  population.    In  the  last  three 
years  wo  have  totally  revamped  our  3%  program  and  as  a  reeult, 
we  have  consistently  surpassed  our  goale.    We  have  asked  for  and 
been  granted  additional  funds  from  the  State  of  California  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  older  workers.    We  have  worked  ^o 
integrate  the  3%  program  with  our  two  Title  V  programs  and  we 
have  receivt/d  funds  from  &  private  foundation,  the  Koret 


Foundation,  to  offer  ftuployment  services  to  older  workers  who  do 
not  qualif"  for  either  JTFA  or  Title  V  prograns.    We  have  been 
successful  because  our  SDA  has  given  ue  the  opportunity  to 
design  a  program  that  is  built  entirely  upon  the  needs  of  older 
workers.    This  could  not  be  done  «iithin  the  confines  of  a  78X 
program  because  the  78X  prograns  must  contend  with  too  many 
other  needs. 

Unfortunately,  there  U  a  perception  that  older  worker  programs 
have  not  functioned  well.    In  1984  and  1986  that  was  absolutely 
correct.    The  program  which  I  directed  is  a  prime  ex^^mple  of  how 
poorly  prograns  had  performed.    We  did  not  spend  our  money  and 
we  did  not  put  older  workers  to  work.    The  reason  w^,  and  so 
many  other  programs,  did  so  poorly  A.s  that  we  based  our  programs 
on  78%  models.     We  failed  because  we  did  not  understand  that 
outreach  is  done  differently  for  older  workers,  that  the  issues 
older  workers  face  in  their  personal  lives,  their  motivations, 
anger,  goals  and  abilities  are  different  than  those  of  other 
workers.    We  failed  those  first  two  years  because  we  did  not 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  ?earn  differently  and  need  to  be 
trained  differently  as  we  age.    We  failed  because  we  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  barriers  to  employment  that  older  workers 
face.    We  failed  because  we  did  not  know  how  to  educate  the 
employer  to  the  benefits  of  e&T>loying  older  workers. 
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Those  progrwio  which  continue  to  fail  are  thoae  that  aerely 
ir.itato  or  work  within  the  78%  pro/ects.    It  simply  ie  not  cost 
effective  for  78X  projects  to  create  the  environaent  that  is 
needed  if  older  worker/j  are  to  be  attracted  to  and  effectively 
trained  by  ^TPA.    The  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  a  good  example.  In 
spite  of  aandating  Iheir  78X  programs  to  serve  older  workers, 
the  number  of  older  I'orkers  served  fell  from  2.93X  in  1983-84  to 
only  1.32X  in  1987-88. 

In  spite  of  the  goodwill  on  the  part  of  many  SDA's  such  as  ours 
in  Alameda  County,  it  'e  highly  unlikely  that  they  would  carve 
out  a  unique  program  from  their  78%  funds  unless  mandated  to  do 
so.    The  demands  of  other  groups  are  better  organized,  have 
longer  histories  and  are  more  vocal.    They  represent 
constituencies  that  have  been  around  for  a  long  time. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  constituency  which  older  worker 
programs  represent  is  not  well  organized.    Yet  if  one  looks  at 
the  demographics  of  our  workforce,  older  worker  programs  appear 
to  be  one  of  Congress'  best  efforts  at  planning  for  the  future. 
As  the  number  of  young  wc;kers  entering  the  labor  market 
shrinks,  older  workers  will  become  the  fastest  growing  source  of 
labor.    With  the  rapid  advancements  in  technology,  older  worker 
ski) Is  are  fast  becoming  obsolete.     With  re-training,  they 
become  an  invaluable  resource.    However,  if  that  training  is  to 
occur  it  Bust  be  done  in  a  way  that  addresses  the  unique  isdues 
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that  each  of  ub  face  as  we  age.  Just  as  we  have  said  that  our 
youth  need  epacial  prograns,  bo  to  does  our  aging  population. 


It  is  ny  hope  that  Congress  will  continue  to  plan  for  our  fu-ture 
labor  force  needs  by  taking  note  of  our  demographic  trends.  I 
urge  that  funding  for  older  workers  be  set -aside  and  expanded 
rather  than  cut  back  or  we&kencd. 


H.R.  2039  nakes  great  strides  in  assuring  that  those  most  in 
need  of  JTPA  training  receive  that  assistance.    My  reason  for 
being  here  today  is  to  advocate  so  that  same  assurance  will  be 
afforded  to  older  workers.  f> 
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Stataaant  To 
Hous*  SubcoBBlttaa  on  Eaployaiant  Opportunltlaa 
Hous*  Education  and  Labor  Coaalttae 
Onltad  statas  Hous*  of  Raprassntativss 

July  7,  1989 
San  Francisco,  California 

Mr.  Hugh  Miliar,  HUOmt,  Board  nf  Diractors 
Hastam  Job  Training  Partnsrship  Association 

Ctood  Koming  Honorable  HawJcini-,  Honorable  Hartines,  and 
meabers  of  the  House  SubcoMittee  on  Enployaent  Opportunities.*  i 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  her<i  in  San  Francisco 

My  name  is  Hugh  Miller.  I  a.  a  private  sector  Maber  of  the 
Board  Of  ,  Directc.-s  of  the  western  Job  Training  Partnership 
Association.  I  aa  also  Chairperson  of  the  Merced  County  Private 
Ii^try  council,  i  own  and  operate  a  nuaber  of  retail  jewelry 
stores  in  central  California.  Mr.  Robert  Brown)  Chairperson  of 
the  WJTPA  could  not  be  here  this  aoming  and  I  aa  presenting  the 
tastiaony  of  the  Association. 

Introductory  p«^nr1frr 
My  conaents  will  of  necessity  be  general,  however,  they  do 
reflect  the  concerns  of  the  aeaber  PiCs  and  sDAs  of  the  Western 
Association.     We  currently  have  55  aeabers  drawn  froa  Arizona, 
C«li£omia,  and  Nevada. 

My  first,  aost  iaportant  observation  is  that  the  JTPA 
prograa  is  svcceeding  very  well  at  aeeting,  if  not  exceeding,  the 
original  Congressionally  mandated  intentions.  The  current 
efforts  to  aaand  JTPA  aust  be  viewed  as  necessary  updates  and 
refinements  prompted  by  changes  in  today's  economy  and  labor 
aarJcet,  as  well  as  prompted  by  five  years'  experience.  The 
-1- 
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positiv.  ..pact.  Of  our  .xp.ri.nc.  »u.t  b.  c.r.fully  consid««d 
^  prot*ct.d,  how.v.r,  in  .ny  pl««  to  r«.X.  th.  JTPA  progr^ 
to  b.tt«  addr...  th.  n..Kl.  of  today'.  «««ploy«i  and  today'. 
«Biploy«rs« 

Th.     propo..d     a««d««»t.     to     CTTPA    «u.t     provid.  for 
d««n.trabl.   iiiprov«.«t.    to   th.   nation',    job    training  and 
pl,c««nt  .fforf  and  cannot  b.  -patchvorX-  fix«  for  what  ar. 
p...ing  prioriti«  or  n.«U  or  for  what  ar.  larg.r,  .y.t«.ic 
pro!,l««  in  thi.  nation',  ^iucational  .y.t«.    Effort,  to  targat 
JTPA  rMourc.  to  tho..  who  cannot  .ff.ctiv.ly  oo.p.t.  for  job. 
.v«.  in  a  h^tlthy  .concic  cli«t.  ar.  po.itiv.,  howav.r,  th. 
.p«:ific    id«»tification    of    tho..    facing    probl«.,    and  th. 
.p«:ifio    construct   of    ..rvic«    to    b.    r«>d.r«i    ar.  alraady 
providad  for  a.  a  locally  d.t.r.in«l  .att.r  and  »urt  b.  r.tainad 
wi*-liin  any  ntiw  aa«»dB«»t.  to  JTPA. 

Th.   .ffort.   to  cr«it.   a  .or.  coordinate!,  co.pr.h««iv. 
bu«n  r..ourc«  .y.t«  for  thi.  nation  ar.  al.o  .o.t  .d«irabl.. 
How.v.r,    car.  .u«t   b.   talc«    to    fimdy    ..tabli.h   and  hold 
accountabl.  .act  partnar  a.  rwpon.ibl.  to  fully  P^rfom  it. 
principal  fk..     Coordination  can  only  b.  truly  .ff.ctiv.  with 
-ch  p«rtn.r  doing  if  job  fir.t,  th«>  ...i.ting  to  cr.at.  th. 
•bridg..-  b.tw.«>  fully  functioning,  fully  p.rforaing  produc.r. 
of  d.fin.d  product..     Thi.  i.  c.rtainly  .  bu.in...-.liX.  vi.w  of 
what  i.  a  n.c...ary  upgrading  of  th.  variou.  publicly  cupport.d 
«M  tax-b...d  human  ..rvic.  program.    Thi.  vi.w  ha.  brought  th. 
JTPA  progr«.  to  it.  .ucc.ful  l.v.l,  thi.  .a«e  vi.w  »,t.t  b. 
instill.*  upon   oth.r   .ducation,    training,    .«d   job  plac«.«>t 
•fforts. 
-2- 
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Th*  need  for  n«w  federal  prescription  and  for  national-level 
targeting  of  population  groups  and  of  mandated  services  is  highly 
questionable  within  the  JTPA  arena.  The  beauty  of  the  original 
construct  of  the  JTPA  delivery  system  was,  and  is,  that  it  ••self- 
corrects**  to  account  for  changes  in  local  economic  conditions  and 
in  the  delivery-  of  "services  to  meet  the  local  needs  of  the 
uneiiployed.  Local  Pics  and  elected  officials  are  already 
chan7lng  th«ir  priorities  so  as  to  offer  appropriate  services 
during  healthier  economic  conditions  to  those  who  continue  to 
experience  the  greatest,  most  'persistent  barriers  to  gainful 
employment.  This  local  flexibility  responds  to  the  tremendous 
diversity  of  neet^^s  within  communities  across  this  nation, 
respond*  to  the  changes  'in  our  economy,  and  most  Ij^rtantly, 
provides  thf»  best  match  of  tax-supported  services  with  client- 
related  performance  of  any  federal  program.  ThiJ  concept  must  be 
preserved;' 

General  Comaents  on  yyopoafjig 
To  Amend  .tppa 

A.     The  Prearaa  n««<cm 

My  comments  are  provided,  point-by-point  in  the  following 
outline  of  concerns: 

"  A  Separate  Youth  Program  *iUe  is  recommended.  However, 

aXXovance  should  still  be  provided  for  youth  to  enroll  in 

a  summer  only  experience. 
-  JTPA    already    provides    the    widest    possible    range  of 

allo%rable  services  for  in-school  or  out-of-school  youth. 
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New  configurations  and  definitions  for  services  are  not  needed 
and  provide  no  qualitative  istproveaent  in  service  delivery* 

-  Youth  demonstration  programs  are  well-intended;  however,  a 
wealth  of  demonstration  programs  have  already  been 
conducted  and  **be8t  practices'*  have  been  documented.  An 
increased  investment  in  youth  now  calls  for:  a)  expanded 
training  oi)  existing  best  practices;  and  b)  a  simple 
infusion  of  more  basic  funding  so  as  to  reach  more  of 
America's  youth* 

■*  Performance  standards  must  be  kept  to  a  manageable  few 
indicators  of  both  program .efficiency/effectiveness  and  of 
participant  gains/benefits,  standards  must  retain  certain 
"face  value  validity**  and  not  become  overly  cumbersome 
eicercises  in  statistical  data-gathering  and 
interpretation • 

-  Thtt  appropriateness  of  training  strategies,  and 
particularly  of  the  duration  of  training  under  OJT  should 
remain  a  locally  determined  issue  which  matches 
participants*  entiy  skills  along  with  occupational 
training  needs*  Us-»anagement  of  training  durations 
should  be  addressed  as  a  management  issue,  and  not  via 
legislated  prescription  from  the  federal  level. 

-  Performance-based  contracts  are  critical  to  the  perform- 
ance expectations  or  JTPA  and  must  receive  reinforcement, 
not  an  appearance  of  deemphasis*  Fixed  Unit  priced 
contracting  (FUPC)  ia  one  very  legitimate  means  to  obtain 
both  perform2uice  end  financial  accountzU^ility.  Issues  of 
excess  income  for  non-profit  agencies  and  public  agencies, 
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of  poorly  construct  \d  FUPCs  (with  qu«8tionable  proeurentnt 
practlcM),  and  of  th«  chargaability  of  fupcs  to  cartain 
uniqua  jtpa  coat  category  dafinitions  ara  all  battar 
addraasad  as  issuas  Mparata  fro»  tHa  allovability  of 
rupca.  FUPCa  ahould  remain  an  allowabla  contracting 
Mathod  with  othar  "claan'  up"  naaauraa  takan  on  usa  of 
axcaaa  Incosa,  propar  procurak^ant,  and  clarification  on 
applicationr  of  coat  catagoriaa. 
Program  Adainlgtratlon  and  Ovaraiyh^ 
My  conaants,  in  this  ragard,  ara  as  follovss 

-  Tha  Coaposition  of  pics  naad  not  ba  aodifiad  to  jncluda 
»ora  mandatad  raprasantation.  Cartainly,  tha  Majority  of 
aaabarsr  and  the  chairparson,  should  continua  to  ba  drawn 
fro»  tha  businass  sactor. 

-  Tha  oraation  of  a  Stat  a  Human  Invastsant  council  is  a 
wall-intandad  affort  to  craata  collaboration/coordination 
baginning  "at  tha  top"  within  aach  stata.  Effactiva, 
lasting  coordination  typically  aaanatas  at  tha  local  laval 
and  with  ainiaal  axtamal,  i.a*,  stata  or  fadaral, 
intrusion*  Tha  appropriatanass  of  tha  JTPA  Lagislation 
forcing  this  structura  on  to  othar  programs  which  axist 
undar  a  myriad  fadaral  and  stata  Lagislation  is 
quastionabla  •  Also ,  tha  proposad  nama  for  tha  council 
markats  naithar  tha  sarvica  nor  tha  product.  A  mora 
caraf^ally  craftad  initial  affort  to  tia  only  cartain 
activitias  (JTPA,  Employmant  Sarvica,  and  JOBs?)  might  ba 
tha  batv.ar  first  affort* 
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An  increase  in  th«  allovabla  naxinun  p«rc«nta9tt  for 
A^inistration  is  varrantad.  An  incraasa  froB  15%  to  20% 
will  giva  lagitinata  racognition  to  tha  trua,  counting 
costa  to  proparly  adainistar  a  co^plioetad  progras.  Tha 
currant^  allagad  abusas,  tha  short-*cuta,  tha  craativa 
intarpratations  and  anavars,  say  all  vail  ba  raactions  to 
adminiataring  JTPA  with  •'amoka  and  mirrora."  Right  or 
%n:ong,  tha  JTPA  systaa  is  oparatad  with  aany  saall 
PZC/SDAs  that  naad  adaiinistrativa  raliaf  aithar  by  raising 
tha  cap  or  raduping  adzainistrativa  raquiraMnts^ 
Tha  affort  to  bring  about  mora  uniform  dafinitiona  and 
tarminology  batfcjan  various  fadaral  job  training  af forts 
is  to  ba  conaandad  and  givan  sarious  support  in 
^•gislation  and  in  DOL*s  administration. 
Tha  affort  to  furthar  defina  and  catagoriza  tha  dafinition 
of  costs  ic  uncallad  for  and  uiuiacassary  as  a  naans  to 
govam  JTPA.  It  must  ba  rasaabarod  Uiat  JTPA 'a 
daf initions  alraady  ara  uniqua  craationa  of  law  and  do  not 
hava  any  par&llals  in  tha  privata  sactor  or  with  othar 
fadaral/8t9ta  programs. 

Tha  salaction  of  sarvica  providars  should  occur  undaz 
uniform  procurament  'Standards.  Cara  must  ba  takan, 
howavar,  to  assura  that  opan  and  compatitiva  procuraaant 
ia  faasibla  in  all  localas,  including  rural  araas  with  few 
sarvica  providars.  Allow<mca  aust  ba  providad  for 
carefully  constructed  and  docuaantad  aola  source 
selections  and/or  continuing  funding  coamlw^nts. 
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-  Additional  reporting  requirements  must  not  bo  included 
unless  there  13  a  demonstrated,  up-tront,  identified  need 
and  usage  Cor  such  data*  The  uniformity  of  data  is,  of 
cojirr^,  a  critical  requirement  that  might  best  be 
addressed  administratively  by  DOL* 

Targeting  of  JTPA  s^rvieee  and 
gllqlbilitv  for  th«  Proyraa 
My  comments  are  as  follovs: 

"  The  unique  and  vital  role  that  JTPA  plays  as  this  nation's 
targeted  job  training  &nd  job  plac^ement  program  must  not 
be  subsumed  by  the  new  thrust  for  JTPA  to  address  vorlcers* 
lack  of  basic  educational  nkills.  A  concomitant  effort 
must  be  shown  by  Congress,  the  federal  Department  of 
Education,  the  states,  and  the  local  school  districts  to 
join  the  JTPA  program  in  revamping  and  revitalizing  basic 
education  in  this  nation. 

-  The  proposed  tightening  of  eligibility  criteri*.^  to  now 
have  double  "thresholds"  through  which  applicants  must 
pass  to  become  participants  is  unnecessary*  The  JTPA 
syotem  historically  has  served  a  very  well-mixed  group  of 
client'r  who  are  overwhelmingly  disadvantaged  and 
possessing  of  oany  additional  barriers  *">  employment* 
This  scenario  is  already  tightening  in  to  serve  the 
hardest  core  unemployed  by  Virtue  of  lowered  unemployment 
rates  and  healthy  job  markets  for  even  the  marginally 
skilled  and  prepared*  The  local  PICs  are  already  adapting 
(self -correcting)  to  the  needs  of  these  target  groups; 
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federal     prescriptive     that     narrows     eligibility  is 
tinnecet    ry  -nd  may  pose  problemc  with  any  cyclio  change 
in  the  economy* 
•  Efforts    to    have    uniform    eligibility    criteria  and 
definitions  between  JTPA  and  other  principal  programs, 
such  as  the  Biqployment  service  and  the  new  JOBs  program, 
are  to  be  supported.    Automatic  eligibility  mechanisms  for 
participants  in  one  program  to  be  eligible  to  enroll  in 
another  should  be  created. 

The  narrowed  eligibility  reqairemencs  assume  that 
accompapving  funding  formulae  will  provide  appropriate 
allocations  to  coumxu.ities  in  relation  to  where  these 
narrowly  defined  groups  reside.  Such  conformity  between 
the  targeted  populations  and  the  furding  flow  does  not 
exist  and  therefore  poses  a  real  likelihood  of  continued 
mismatches  of  resource  .  with  needs. 

Such  narx'ow  delineations  of  ">mo*s  in  need"  vary 
tremendously  from  are&  to  area,  and  from  time  to  time. 
The  homeless  are  certainly  a  target  population  for  many 
urban  a^L'^ar  but  not  necessarily  other  areas.  The  homeless 
have  received  recent  attention  but  the  vagaries  of  public 
attention  produce  inconsistent  attention  to  groups  (note 
the  previous  attention  to  hos«eless  under  the  IVC  veterans 
program  which  has  summarily  been  dropped  for  the  current 
year) .  Such  shifts  of  attention  are  real  and  JTPA 
Legislation  must  recognize  this  and  not  imbed  certain 
narrow  priorities  on  populations  which  cannot  pass  the 
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test  of  tina.  Th«  strength  of  the  current  ja*PA  progrzun  is 
the  flexibility  and' adaptability  of  local  service  plans  to 
serve  those  "most  in  need." 

Finally,  ay  concerns  are  «is  follows  on  program  funding: 

-  The  thrust  to  serve  the  nost  in  need  with  enhanced 
services  will  nectssitato  incroased  costs  per  participant. 
The  JTPA  appropriations  iwi«t  remain  constant,  if  not 
experience  a  purposeful  increase  in  order  to  have  the 
desired  impact  of  etill  serving  as  many  eligible 
individuals  as  possible  with  the  highest  qua7.ity  of 
services* 

-  The  various  ftmding  formulae  proposals  have  yet  to  provide 
an  improved  means  to  fairly  ar.d  equitably  allot"  this 
nation's  tax-darived,  limited  resources  back  into  each 
community.  The  principa*  deficiency  with  each  proposal  is 
the  lacJc  of  a  uniform,  reliable,  and  justifiable  data 
base.  The  introduction  of  new  factors,  i.e.,  areas  of 
concentrated  disadvantaged,  which  lack  relieble  data  only 
replaces  the  current  criticized  formula  with  another 
ilawed  formula.  Any  new  formula  should  wait  1990  census 
date.  Currant  efforts  to  target  ^aore  funds  into  inner- 
city  settings  should  be  considered  only  if  increased 
national  allocations  allow  for  such  and  not  at  the  direct 
expense  of  the  rural  and  suburj^an  areas. 
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-  Thm  national  legislation  should  continue  to  provide  both 
stats  Isvsl  fundinrr  formulas  and  substats  formulas.  Each 
stmts  should  net  bs  sncouragsd  to  implsmsm-.  vb&t  may  coms 
to  bs  grsatly  varied  msans  to  allocats  funds  to  substats 
areas* 

~  The  overall  division  of  Titles  into  the  various  ^vib-part 
percentages  must  assurs  that  ths  maximum  amount  possibls 
flows  into  ths  localities  for  demonstrated  client 
ssrvicss*  Ths  rearrangement  of  percentages  with 
Governor's  astasidss  can  be  debated;  however ,  experience 
shows  that  Govamor's  setasides  tand  to  be  tinderexpended, 
and  tend  to  be  utilised  for  various  studies ,  coordination 


sffortsr  or  subsidizations  of  othsr  stats  activiti^  and 
to  be  o^     .actionable,  ultimate  client  benefit. 

-  '.:he  efforts  to  control  dramatic  upswings  as  well  as  down- 
swings  in  local  funding  levels  ars  to  be  supported*  The 
introduction  of  a  iio%  **stop  gain"  o  accompany  ths 
traditional  90%  "hold  harmlsss"  iu  a  positivs  movs* 

-  Ths  sfforts  to  ass  rs  timely  and  full  expenditures  ot  each 
annual  allocatin.t  is  a  managoaent  issus  wtich  experience 
is  tslling  us  now  requires  federal  direction.  The  10% 
allowable  carryover  is  too  narrow  of  a  range;  all  of  the 
JTPA  Titles  should  parallel  the  allowable  20%  carzyover  as 
provided  in  the  new  Title  IZZ  EOmA  Legislation. 
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Concluding  RfflarKa 

In  closing, '  1  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  this  opportiinity. 
2  extend  ths  continued  offer  of  th«  WJTPA  to  work  with  you,  your 
Subcotamittcs,  and  ths  Congrsss  in  finalizing  legislation  this 
Suamer  and  Fall. 

Ay  a  business  representative,  I  wish  to  reinforce  the 
critical  ijcport&nce  of  the  public/private  paxrtnership  concept  t^r 
administering  this  nation's  job  training  efforts.  My  views  on  the 
success  of  JTPA  are  held  by  both  Pic  aeabers  and  by  local  elected 
officials.  If  there  is  one  aessage  I  can  leave  with  you  .oday, 
it  is  that  the  JTPA  system  has  indeed  been  meciti;^  a  ibost 
difficult  and  demanding,  bifaceted  task,  namely  serving  America's 
h£:rd-core,  xinemployed  while  simultaneously  producing  the  desired 
workers  that  are  demanded  by  America's  employers.  The  various 
recent  st  idies  and  reports  that  criticize  the  JTPA  program  must 
be  placed  in  perspective.  Their  findings  fall  into  three  basic 
areas,  namely:  1)  mismanagement  and  poor  decisionmaking,  which, 
while  indefensible,  are  likely  to  be  found  in  any  program;  2) 
single-dimensional  comparisons  against  CETA,  which  at  best  does 
JTPA  a  dir^ervice  and  worst,  reinforces  that  jtPA  is  serving  the 
same  profile  of  hard-core,  unemployed  as  when  we  had  double  digit 
unemployment;  and  3}  unfair,  speculative  exercises  at  what  JTPA 
••uhould  of"  or  ••could  of**  done  in  the  minds  of  today's 
researchers/critics  and  not  in  the  minds  of  Congress'  original 
f^*amers  of  the  Act. 
-11- 
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Short  nemoritts  and  changing  tioiss  have  now  found  it  popular 
to  put  JTPA  in  a  bad  light  and  to  call  for  a  major  rava^;>  of  tha 
program*  Tha  •lamants  of  H.R.  2039,  as  sponsorad  by  congrassman 
Bavkina,  daaonstrata  caraful  conaidaration  of  vhara  changa  is 
yarrantad*  Mora  dramatic  maasuras  baing  sought  in  tha  Sanata, 
and  via  tha  Administration  arm  without  justification  and  giva 
risa  to  many  of  tha  commants  abova* 

Z  concluda  by  rasaining  most  confidant  that  with  a  carafully 
conatructad  updata  of  guiding  principlas  and  of  parformanca 
axpactationa  for  tha  JTPA  program,  tha  PZCs  and  local  alactad 
officials  of  this  country  vill  •  ba  abla  to  onca  mora  provida 
immadiata  and  lasting  succass  for  tha  nation's  job  training  and 
placamant  af forts* 

Thank  you  for  your  tira.  Z*m  plaasad  to  halp  answar  any 
quastions* 
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TESTIMONY 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  LABOR 
AND  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 
JULY  7,  1989 


EUNICE  ELTON,  PRESIDENT 
PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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My  name  is  Eunice  Bton.  1  am  Presidant  (meaning:  Staff  Director)  ot  the  Private  industry  Councii  oi  San 
rrancisco«  a  non-profit  coloration  whictt  is  t}oth  grant  recipient  and  admln^rtcalive  entity  for  JTPA;  we  are 
also  substate  gfoi'^tee  for  tl)e  San  Francisco  substate  area  under  \ho  new  Title  jli  of  JTPA.  Further,  we  also 
contract  with  the  State  of  CaTifomia  to  administer  refugee  employnrmnt  and  training  programs,  and  with  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  to  administer  employment  and  training  programs  under  the  welfare 
refonn  legislation  ioiown  as  Greater  Avenues  ^  ^  oendence  (GAIN). 

Because  I  am  an  administrator  rather  than  a  (  ;ier,  my  comments  wili  reflect  administrative  matters  whlcSi 
concem  me  as  you  are  formulating  amendments  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

Rrst,  I  urge  you  ngl  to  define  eligbility  for  any  of  the  programs  in  terms  of  *high  school  graduate*  or 
"dropout*.  We  have  been  administering  basic  nteracy  tests  to  aH  new  participants  this  past  year,  and  we 
can  show  practically  a  zero  correlation  between  reading  levels  of  the  partic^ants  and  their  reported  years 
of  education.  There  arc  two  basic  groups  causing  this  disparity: 

**  those  who  didntleam.  despite  years  of  reported  attendance  at  schools;  and 

those  whose  education  was  in  a  non-EngOsh  speaking  country,  and  In  another  language. 

Everytime  I  hear  that  *2/3  of  JTPA  trainees  are  high  school  graduates*  i  must  restrain  myseh  :rom 
screaming.  Because  of  our  large  numbers  of  Immigrants  and  refugees,  our  reported  educational  levels 
are  especially  Imprecise  and  to  be  beaten  repeatedly  with  this  niisstatement  is  not  the  idnd  of  reward  1 
enjoy.  'Drop^ur  is  a  surprisingty  imprecise  tenn,  also;  it  is  defined  differently  in  every  community.  And  it 
means  little  about  the  literacy  skills  of  a  person  who  has  been  out  of  the  formal  education  system  for  years. 

A  point  you  will  take  into  conskleratlon  Is  the  repeated  statement  that  JTPA  costs-per-participant  will  go  up 
as  we  work  with  a  more  at-risk  popuiatk>n.  So  they  wiQ.  But  weVe  never  been  asked  to  report  the  costs  of 
training  a  participant  -  -  only  the  JTPA  costs;  and  even  t^ese  are  sometimes  divkfed  between  Titles.  We 
have  accumulated  cost  data  from  our  subcontractor*;  thnxigh  the  whole  JTPA  and  CETA  periods  -  JTPA 
costs  whk;h  we  document,  and  'other*  costs  wt^Ich  they  report  to  us. 

in  tlie  year  ended  last  June,  our  costs  in  the  ilUe  IIA,  78%  program  lined  up  this  way. 

JTPA  expenditures:  $3,871,394  (abou;82%of  the  total) 

Other  documented  expenditures:       $863.1 01 

and  we  suspect  the  'other*  category  is  under-reported. 
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WeV0  looked  good  (or  a  long  time  because  our  coordination  efforts  and  our  strong  working  relattonsfiips 
with  the  adult  school  authortties  and  trie  local  Job  Seaice  Office  have  kept  our  JTPA  costs  down,  f.'ow 
you  know  our  guilty  secret. 

By  the  way,  a  recent  nationally-distributed  evaluation  document  slated  that  •JTPA  pays  all  the  costs".  The 
extent  of  exl3titig  coordination  Is  clearly  not  understood. 

I  ask  that  you  do  whatever  you  can  to  reduce  our  paperwork  and  documentation  problems;  we  are 
spending  far  too  much  time  documenting  -process"  Hems  to  protect  us  from  auditors,  the  GAO,  and  the 
Office  of  the  inspector  General.  Trying  to  account  for  all  expenditures  by  cost  category  makes  for  clean 
audKs.  but  H<foes  ufil  train  participants  or  lill  employers'  job  needs.  A  member  of  my  staff  spends  at  least 
one-fourth  ot  her  time  devetoping  and  recr.nciling  cost-aitocatton  daJa  for  no  good  purpose. 

nie  fixed  unit  price  contracts  have  been  very  helpful  for  a  lot  of  reasons;  to  me  a  significant  one  has  been 
the  reduced  -recording,  evaluatmg,  monitoring,  recapitulating  and  problem  resolution"  related  to 
reporting  by  cost  cat<jgofy. 

I'm  a  oata.analysis  freak.  I  support.  I  am  sorry  that  the  JTPA  data  accumulated  nationally  are  so 
Inadequate.  We  have  more,  and  we  use  i».  Recently,  with  grants  of  f  jnds  from  two  local  corporailor- 
weVe  been  "aralyzlng  for  meaning-  the  58  units  of  information  about  our  participants.  What  we Ve  found 
Is  that  weVe  not  Just  been  sewing  "high  risk  I'ouths'  -  weVe  been  trying  to  sen/e  youths  with  a  frighU  aing 
combination  of  multiple  problems.  We  have  for  your  staff  members  some  analysis  of  the  high  risk  youth 
data,  and  of  the  literacy  problems  as  they  differ  for  native-born  and  foreign-bom  persons. 

I  could  go  on.  But  I  want  to  enter  one  final  otea  for  maximum  elbow-room.  The  Congress  certainly  wai  want 
to  ask  US  to  Increase  sen/lce  io  those  youths  In  danger  of  joining  the  crack-cocaine  groups,  and  we 
weteome  that  guidance.  But  uleaaa  l^ave  us  the  opportunity  to  plan  locally,  how  to  do  It  to  lit  quL 
population,  our  geography,  and  our  peculiarities.  Please  ask  those  acting  for  the  Govsmor  also  to  give  us 
guidance,  but  not  specific  prescriptions  for  services 

Thank  you.  Congressman  Hawkins,  for  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  of  my  needs.  If  yc  •  can  do  for  me  those 
things  I've  outlined,  our  formula-allocatfon  of  JTPA  funds,  used  In  coordination  wilh  funds  from  other 
sources,  will  do  more  for  the  disadvantaged  and  for  our  employer  community. 
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PRIVATE  ][NDUSTRY^OUNCIL 


TO: 
FROM: 


MEMBERS,  EVALUATION  COMMnTEE 
RAYMOND  a  HOLLAND 


DATE;;    NOVEMBER  4. 1988 


SUBJECT:    DCTAILED  ANALYSES  OF  THE  "HIGH^ISK  YOUTHS' VVHOWER  TERMINATED 

FROM  THE  JTPATTTLE IIA  (73%)  PROGRAM  IN  THETWaVE-MONTH  PCIIOD  FROM 
JULY  OF  1987  TO  JUNE  OF  i;^  (PROGRAM  YEAR  1987) 

While  a  total  of  748  WA  eBgiUe*  youths  were  enrolled  Ir.  this  PV^r  program,  only  682  (or  91.2%)  of 
those  youths  tennjiated  (for  all  reasons)  during  the  first  UteY^  months.  All  of  the  remaining  66  youhs 
were  terminated  during  t^e  i3th  and  I4th  months  of  these  PY^7  sul)contract  periods  Of  the  toial 
youtM  enrolled.  303 (Of  40.5%) me: the State'sdeflnlion of  Tilgh^W^  ^  ^""^^^ 

TABLE  1 


All 

Youths 

"High 
Risk- 

Non-High 
Risk 

Total  (Numt}er) 

[6821 

{2771 

1405] 

Percent 

100.0% 

I00.f% 

100.0% 

Gonder 

Male 

51.0% 

62.8% 

43.0% 

Female 

49.0% 

37.2% 

57.0% 

Age 

16-17 

17.9% 

31.8% 

8.4% 

18-21 

82.1% 

68.2% 

91.6% 

Ethnlclty/RacG 

Asian/Pt 

34.6% 

27.1% 

39.8% 

Black 

40.5% 

52.3% 

32.3% 

Hispaxte 

18.5% 

17.3% 

19.3% 

Welfare 

Pubfic  Asst. 

24.0% 

30.0% 

20% 

(State) 

Risk  Factors 

Dropout 

35.3% 

81.9% 

3.5% 

Ex-offender 

17.7% 

42.2% 

1.0% 

Teen  Parent 

5.4% 

13.4% 

0.0% 

Handk^apped 

2.1% 

4.7% 

0.2% 

S^Triillt.lt.^^'^  If  ""l.'**"        <'""«'«y  0">'>P  membership)  the 
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As  shown  in  th&  previous  table,  in  comparison  to  tlie  other  eligible  youths,  "high-risk  youths'  tend  to  be 
proportionately  more  male.  Btack,  aged  1 6-'<7,  and  more  likely  to  be  receiving  welfare. 

TABLE  2 


''HIGH 
RISK  YOUTH**  GROUP 

YOUTHS 
RECEIVING  WELFARE 

2  Risk 

Factors  Za^ 

3  or  more 
Risk 

Factors  Za^ 

Non- 
High  Risk  ZSLHIgh  Risk  Hl 

Total  [Number] 

170 

107 

83 

81 

Peitsnl 

61.4% 

38.6% 

30.0% 

20.0% 

Gender 

Male 

33.9% 

25.9% 

10.1% 

7.4% 

Female 

27.4% 

9.7% 

19.9% 

12.6% 

Age 

16-17 

12.6% 

19.1% 

1.7% 

18-21 

48.7% 

19.5% 

21.7% 

18.3% 

Ethnlclty/Race 

Asian/PI 

20.9% 

6.1% 

5.4% 

4.0% 

Black 

27.1% 

25.3% 

20.9% 

11.9% 

Hispanic 

10.5% 

6.9% 

2.9% 

2.0% 

ila*  Percentages  of  total  277  high-risk  youth  terminations 


l^.  Percentages  of  total  405  non-high  risk  youth 


Within  thb  "high-risk"  group  proportbnately  more  males.  16-17  year  olds,  and  Blacks  have  3  or  more  "risk" 
factors. 

Overall  the  "high-risk"  group  is  more  IScety  to  receive  welfare  than  the  non-nsk  group.  In  addition  females. 
16-17  year  old3  and  Blacks  are  proportionately  over-represented  in  the  "high-nsk"  group  receiving 
welfare. 

 TABLE  3  


Distribution  of  Risk  Factors  within  Ktgh*Rtsk  Vouth  Subgroups 


EX. 

Teen 

Handh 

Dropout 

offender 

Parent 

capped 

Total 

(%)  ISL 

(%)/a. 

(%)^a. 

All  High  Risk  Yth. 

81.9% 

42.27. 

13.4% 

4.7% 

142.2% 

High-Risk  Males 

79  9% 

61.5% 

2.3% 

5.7% 

149.4% 

High-Risk  Females 

85.4% 

9.7% 

32.0% 

2.9% 

130.0% 

High-Risk  1^-17 

85.2% 

70.5% 

6.8% 

1.1% 

163.6% 

High-Risk  18-21 

80.4% 

29.1% 

16.4% 

6  3% 

132.2% 

Kigh-RiskAsian^Pi 

90.7% 

24.0% 

2.7% 

6.7% 

124.1% 

High-Risk  Black 

81.4% 

46.2% 

18.6% 

2.8% 

149.0% 

HiQh-Risk'Hispank: 

73.0% 

52.1% 

14.6% 

6.3% 

146.0% 

High-Risk  Rec.  WeEare 

81.9% 

19.3% 

36.1% 

4.8% 

142.1% 

ISl*  Percentages  of  that  subgroup. 

Zk-  The  extent  to  which  totaU  exceed  100%  indicate  the  incidence  of  3  or 
more  risk  factors  for  members  of  that  subgroup. 
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In  an  groups,  the  most  common  "risk"  factor  (after  minority  oroup  memberstilp)  {$  "Dropout".  The  next 
most  common  for  all  groups  except  females  and  welfare  recipients  is  •ex-offender.  For  females  and 
welfare  recipients  the  r»ext  factor  is  Teen  ParenT.  Since  an  categories  except  Teen  Parent"  cover  all 
ages  up  to  21,  and  since  the  data  Item  Teen  ParenT  Is  Inferred  rather  than  colleded  directly,  the  actual 
Incidence  of  "single  parenthood"  is  under-.-epreEented  isecause  the  "h^h-risk"  group  contains  46  single 
heads  of  househoW  with  dependents  under  18, 42  single  mothers,  and  only  37  "teen  parents*.  Whether 
single  parenthood  at  ages  20  and    should  be  considered  a  risk  factor  might  be  worth  assessing. 


TABLE  4 


Dropout 

EX'Offandar 

Tttn  Parent 

Handlcsppad 

2  factors 

71.2% 

21.8% 

7.1% 

2.9% 

3  or  more  factors 

99.1% 

74.8% 

23.4% 

7.5% 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  higher  proportion  of  males  in  the  "Itlgh^*  group  and  the  much  higher 
proportion  of  males  in  the  "3  or  more  factors"  group,  the  differential  effect  of  gender  has  been  maslted 
and  the  categories  show  a  relatively  unifomi  Increase  from  2  to  3  or  more  factors.  Essentially  all  youth  with 
more  than  3  risk  factors  are  dropouts  and  the  inc^^nce  of  the  other  3  factors  has  roughly  tripled. 

TA£iLE  5 


Ex. 

Teen 

Handl- 

3  or  more 

N9t 

DroDOUt 

offender 

Parent 

capped 

Risk  Faptorg 

Aslan/PI 

Male 

51 

90.2% 

33.3% 

2.0% 

7.8% 

31.4% 

Female 

24 

91.7% 

4.2% 

4.2% 

4.2% 

4.2% 

Black 

Male 

89 

78.7% 

69.7% 

1.1% 

3.4% 

52.8% 

Female 

56 

85.7% 

8.9% 

46.4% 

1.8% 

41.1% 

Hispanic 

Male 

31 

67.7% 

80.6% 

6.5% 

9.7% 

54.8% 

Female 

17 

82.4% 

0.0% 

29.4% 

0.0% 

11.8% 

The  major  deferences  shown  above  are  the  very  low  incWence  of  teen  parent  among  Asian/Pacific 
Islander  females  and  the  high  incidence  of  *ex-offender  among  Hispanic  males.  Additionally  Hispanic 
males  have  the  highest  inckience  of  "3  or  more  risk  factors",  though  it  is  only  slightly  higher  than  Black 
males.  Among  the  females.  Blacks  iiave  a  much  higher  Incidence  of  "3  or  more  risk  factors"  than  Hispanics 
or  AsiarVPacif  ic  islanders. 


Age 

Hlgh-Rlak  Youths 
16-17  18-21  Subtotal 

Non-Hidh  RItk  Youths 
16-17  16-21  Subtotal 

Ethnicity 
AtianyP.I 
Black 
Hispanic 

5.1%  22.0%  27.1% 
2^4%  30.0%  52.4% 
3.6%  13.7%  17.3% 

4.0%  35.8%  39.8% 
2.0%  30.4%  32.4% 
05%  18.8%  19.3% 

17G 
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TABLE  7 

% 

Piacamant  Rata 

Positlva  Tarm.  Rata 

Non- 

Non- 

1 

High  Riak    High  Risk 

High  Kiak    High  Risk 

r 

Asian/P.L 

8^.7%  66.7% 

93.8%  85.3% 

BiacK 

72.5%  32.4% 

77.1%  64.1% 

Hispanie 

74.4%  53.3% 

84.6%  6C7% 

i 

f  Th«  findinos  betow  ara  the  results  of  kiitlal  analyses  of  some  of  the  "high  risk  youth*  data  using  the  Chi 

f  Square  test  of  slgnHicance.  The  CW  Square  test  can  be  used  with  any  data  whteh  can  be  reduced  to 

proporttons  and  percentages.  It  Is  partxularly  useful  because  unlike  other  statlsttoai  tests,  no 
assumptions  need  be  made  about  the  characteristics  of  the  sample  The  figures  In  parentheses  are  the 
levels  ol  confidence  resulting  from  the  Chi  Square  test  (e.g.,  ^iKr  probability  ;p)  that  statement  1  is 
JocQimfit  is  less  ttian  1 1n  i.ooo.) 

1 .  More  Blacks  proportionately  are  *hi^h  risk*  at  ages  16-17  than  Asians  or  Hispanics  (p  <  .001). 

2.  More  Blacks  proportlohately  are  ex-offenders  than  Asians  or  Hispanks  (p  <  .01 ) 

3.  "High-risk'  Blacks  are  proporttonately  more  Ikefy  to  be  on  welfare  than  Asians  or  Hispanics  (p  <  .001 ). 

4.  Asians  tend  to  have  tne  highest  proportton  of  dropouts,  HIspanfcs  the  lowest,  in  the  "high-risk"  arouD 
(p<.05). 

5.  "HIgh-ffsk  youths*  are  less  likely  to  be  placed  than  non-high  risk  youths  (p  <  .001 ). 

6.  "High-risk  youths*  are  more  likely  to  be  Black  than  expected  (p  <  .001). 

These  data  and  the  analyses  of  them  cover  only  tho^o  *JTPA  eligible*  youths  who  were  actually 
terminated  from  subcontracted  prograiru*  In  Pr67.  This  is  M  a  random!ysanpled  population  but,  rather, 
a  highly-stratified  populatton  subgroup  representing  the  tarqeted  recojitment  and  enrollment  efforts  of  all 
PIC  subcontractors  responding  to  the  policy  initiatives  of  the  Mayor,  of  the  PIC  and  of  the  State.  It  would 
M  be  reasonable  to  attempt  to  extrapolate  these  data  or  the  conclusions  drawn  from  themlo  San 
Frandsco*8  overall  "JTPA  eligible*  population.  The  only  purpose  for  this  examination  is  to  attenpt  to  learn 
what  characteristtes  and  other  extrinsic  factors  (e.g.,  program  approaches  and  job  prepwatton  and  tralnirrg 
curricula),  consktored  in  combination,  tend  to  result  in  more-positive  overall  progran^  oerfonnance  for 
"high-risk  yocths^ 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  State  of  CaRfomia's  Pr87  definition  of  "high-risk  youth*;  for  the  current  year  (i  e. 
PY^)  It  has  been  modified  slightly.  Please  let  Richard  Keir  or  Clara  Wong  (who  conpiied.  tabulated,  and 
analyzed  these  data)  or  me  know  if  you  have  any  questions. 

cc:  Anita  Sanchez,  Mayoi's  Staff 
PiC  Staff 

PIC  Subcontractors 
RonakfTeet,  EDD/JTPD 
John  Corcoran,  SJTCC 
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STATE  TERM  AND  DEFINITION  /a.  

*A  7);gh<nsk  youth* »  a  p«rson.  between  the  ages 
oi  sixteen  and  21  years  (inclusive),  who  is: 
*     a  school  dropout    30^  who  possesses 

onft  Of  mere  of  the  foltowing  bam«rs  to 

emptoymem:  ot  who  is 
*  Cfit  a  sch6o(  dropout  but  who  possesses 

two  er  mow  ol  tha  fotowinff  hjttr^r%  to 

•mpto/ment: 

•  s/he  «s  a  nr^ember  of  an  ethnic  n^inonty; 

•  sAit  is  handiespped  ts^ 

•  8/he  is  an  offender  {st. 

*  she  is  a  pregnant  teenager  (su  (pregnant 

(emaSe  under  age  20\ 
*  s4ie  ts  a  teenage  parent  (ndnndual  under 

.-^e  20  who  is  respons^e  (or  the  support 

oi  dependent  chtldrert):  or 
•  -  -  8/he  IS  an  alcohol  or  drug  abuser 


With  certain  exceptions,  these  characterist«cs 
data  are  norn^aOy  ooUectad  and  docunf^ented  on 
the  enrollment  torn  for  each  youth  entenng  a 
•  JTPA  progranf).  The  exception  is  that  A  the  PIC 
has  a  written  oolicv  prohibiting  the  collection  and 
recordxg  of  data  on  teenage  pregnancy*,  on 
teenage  parenthood*,  on  'alcohol  or  substanco 
abuse*  or.  possibly,  on  "handicapped*  or  on  *}uvenile 
offender*  statuses  for  reasons  of  confidentiality 
(among  other  possible  reasons),  the  State  will  CQi 
requiro  that  these  data  be  collected  and  recorded 
systematically  on  aS  completed  JTPA  enrollment 
forms.  Such  a  prohtbitton  wiU  result  in  fewer  JTPA 
youth  participants  being  identified  as  'high^risit 
youths*. 

In  order  to  compete  for  a  portion  of  this  sp^ial 
incentnre  award.  th»  SDA  administrative  entity 
must  submit  to  the  Sacramento  office  of  the  Slate 
administrative  agency  the  corpleted  JTPA  enrolh 
ment  forms  for  every  *h^h>ri$k  youth*  a  ^lOims  as 
a  basis  lor  qualification.  There  are  no  guarantees 
that  such  data  will  be  treated  confidential^  by  the 
State:  there  is  only  a  "siatod  intent'  that  it  will  be 
treated  confidentially. 

Part  of  tho  formula  determining  iho  amount  of  the 
special  incentive  rr.onies  that  wilt  be  awarded  to 
each  SDA  will  be  that  SDA's  relative  proport  on  of 
the  Scale's  total  ni'mber  of  'h>gh*risk  youths* 
rvcordod  as  terminating. 


(i^  Teim  and  deftfvton  adopted  by  the  State  Job  Tra^ng  Coordinating  counol  (SJTCC)  on  ftbrvzy  It, 
t987  but  not  published  until  Juff  8, 1987.  Both  wiB  be  inttiaUy  applied  to  the  determinations  of  the 
Program  Year  t988  (PY^)  speaal  Inceniwe  awards  based  on  PV87  perfornunco  (i  e .  from  July  t. 
t987  to  June  30.  t98d). 

{tu  *An  a<*jit.  a  youth  (aged  I6.2t  y^ars),  or  a  t4-t5  year-oW  who  is  not  attending  scrvooi  f  jSl  time  and 
has  not  received  a  high  school  diploma  or  a  GF.O  certjtcate".  For  purpo'^es  ct  on>v  th<>se  fofcn] 
Ineontivf  nwar^t  thts  t^rm  'also  includes  incarcerated  youths  who  are  attending  school  whife  m  an 
Institutton*. 


tt.  'Any  individt;al  who  has  a  physical  or  mental  dtsabiHy  which,  for  such  Indwidual.  coastitutes  or  resuSs 
in  a  substcintiat  handicap  lor  e.^ymcnr.  To  the  extent  that  an  individual  knowingly  volunteers  this 
Wormaion  (mere  is  no  obfiga^^n  to  do  so  and  the  tndftrfduat  is  inlormed  ol  hiiljer  nohls).  the  pic 
currently  couccts  these  data. 


fiL  *Any  adult  or  youth  who  requires  assistance  In  overcoming  bamcrs  to  employmcnl  resulting  Irom  a 
(public?)  record  ol  arrest  or  convictcn  (oxctuding  mudemeanors)'.  Since  most  records  ol  arrest  or  cl 
Kivenw  convictions  are  CflLpubkc.  the  PIC  currensly  coBects  these  data  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Knowingty  voiuntecfed  Eot  purposes  onv  ot  theso  gD#cMi  tfy>^n<>Y»  n\m<\\  '^t  tf rm  ^iry^tf1^ 
youths  convicted  of  either  iti^sdemeanor  or.tetony  ottenses*. 

08.  Ths  PtC  does  not  currently  anempi  to  coBect  these  data  ir.dividuaBy  or  tor  statistical  purposes  There 
Is  no  corresponding  PiC  term  or  detmton. 

d.  The  PiC  does  Cftl  currently  anerrpt  to  cc3ect  these  data  Individually  or  tor  statist«al  ourposes 
There  «s  no  State  or  P.C  detimt-an  tor  this  torm.  . 
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PRIVATE  piDUSTRY<pOUNCIL 


or  SAN  I'RANC.ISCO,  IN'C. 
MEMORANDUM 


TO;  EVALUATION  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  qatE:  OCTOBER  23, 1988 

3=l40M:         I.  UN.  JE  ELTON 


SUBJECT:     ^:ATERIALS  FOR  OUR  NOVEMBER  4  MEEHNG  (130  PM  AT3?  ^OUGH  STREET) 

Attached  are  some  materials  we  will  t}e  considering. 

In  addittor.,  on  Qctolwr  11  we  mailed  y  u  two  reports: 

One  addressed  to  the  Mayor  and  all  Council  memljers  -  an  Executive  Summary  of  our  JTPA 
statistics 

One  addressed  to  you.  along  with  others,  giving  de-iiled  program  statistics  for  thq  year  which 
ended  in  June. 

Please  b^jig  your  copies  of  those  two  reports.  If  you  have  missplaced  erther  or  these  two  reports  or  it  you 
did  not  recelvrt  them,  please  call  Clara  Wong.  \,  e  PIC'S  MIS  Manager,  for  additional  copies. 

EE;iu 

Enclosures 


1748  MARKET  STREbT  •  SAN  FRANCiSCO,  CA  94102-5  M  «  (415)  621-6853 
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PRIVATE  pnPUSTRYjQOUNCIL 

<)I  S.AN  I  R\N('IS(0.  INC. 
MEMORANDUM 

TO:  Eunice;" naomi.  ray,  steve.  ves  date:  july  is.  isaa 


FROM:  CLARA 


SUBJECT:     PY^7MIS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  REPORT  FOR  SIX  JTPA  PROGRAMS. 

This  is  the  twelfth  nwnthfy  PY^7  MIS  Statistical  Sunrvnary  Report  for  the  six  JTPA  programs  lor  the  perKxl 
ending  June  30, 1988.  Complete  copies  '^i  all  detail  reports  prepared  are  available  in  the  MiS. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  SIX  JTf'A  F  flCGRAMS 


Program 

Total 
Enroll- 
ments 

Total  Total 
TermI-  Place- 
natlons  ments 

 •Placement  Rate  by  Program  Activity  

On-the-  Targeted 
Classroom  Job           Job  Search  Work 
Training      Training      Training       Experlenc  e 

IIA.78% 
Basic 

1,747 

1,585 

1,094 

556 
872 

'64% 

222 
351 

83% 

362 

68% 

N/A 

IIA^% 
OIP 

242 

210 

1£3 

51 
57 

89% 

m 

13 

77% 

22 
140 

66% 

N/A 

!IA-6% 
INCENT* 

48 

39 

7 

2 
39 

18% 

Q. 
0 

N/A 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

ilA-8% 
S.D.E.* 

71 

54 

23 

n 

54 

43% 

Q 
0 

N/A 

0 

N'X 

N/A 

IIB-SYETP 
1987 

2,527 

2.527 

19 

0 

N/A 

Q 
0 

N/A 

Q. 
0 

N/A 

12 
2.527 

1% 

lll-DWP 
(Formula) 

54 

50 

30 

47 

60% 

2 

3 

67% 

L 
0 

N/A 

N/A 

TOTAL 

4,689 

4.465 

1.J26 

MS 
1.069 

62% 

304 
367 

«% 

338 
502 

87% 

12 
2.527 

1% 

Twelve  Title  IIA  6%  parlicpanls  have  been  transferred  to  fully  use  the  additiorial  Tille  IIA  8%  SDE 
money 


1748  MARKET  STRHPT  •  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94102-5891  •  (415)  621-6853 
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PLACEMENT  RATE 


Program 

AdUit 

•P,A.R. 
Adult 

Youth 

r.A.R. 

Youth 

1  Overall 
Placement 
Rate 

tIA*78%  BasJc 

648 

903 

72% 

249 

58% 

446 
682 

e5% 

as 

134 

52% 

1.094 
1^85 

69% 

isa 

a 

a 

a 

0 

210 

210 

73% 

14 

43% 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

73% 

II/.V4INCENT. 

5 

« 

2 

2 

21 

24% 

18 

17% 

18 

11% 

18 

11% 

Z 
39 

18% 

IIA-8%  STATE 
DEPT.  ED. 

i£ 
28 

54% 

n 

25 

52% 

a 

26 

31% 

a 

26 

31% 

43% 

IIB^YETP 
1987 

N/A 

N/A 

n 

2.527 

1% 

z 

1,085 

1% 

2.527 

1% 

ni-DWP 
(Fiormuta) 

48 

60% 

It 

45% 

1 

2 

50% 

12 
0 

N/A 

5U 

CO'A 

TOTAL 

8S0 
1.210 

70% 

121 
317 

54% 

iZ£i 
3.255 

15% 

103 
1.293 

8% 

4.465 

30% 

\i  you  have  &ny  questions  about  this 
please  let  me  or  Walter  know. 


summary  or  you  would  like  to  Inspect  the  complete  detail  reports. 


fA'l\'"®^"^  "^^'^  Assistance  Recipiefits*.  In  addition  to  Aid  for  FamiJes  with  Oeoendnt  Children 
(AFOG).  this  Inchides  .leciplents  of  General  Assistance  (GA)  and  Supi^emenial  Secur^^^K^ 


YOUTH  EMPLOYABILITY  ENHANCEflENT 
July  1,  19S7  to  June  30,  1988 


TOTAL 

Entered  non-Title  II 
Returned  to  fuIMime  ^hool 
Co^npleted  major  educational  level 
Attaii.    ^IC  emptoyment  competencies 


88 
I 

12 
3 

72 


8 
0 
0 
0 
8 


4 
1 
1 
0 
2 


PY^74thQlrR«pi  07/15 


July  15. 1988 
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HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE  OCTOBER  11  REPORTS  M  '  OCTOBER  24  REPORTS 


Ihe  notes  below  draw  from  various  sources.  Some  data  for  other  special  paitkapant  groups: 


U,,,ited  English' speaking  persons: 

Program 

Terminated 

Placed 

Placement  Rat^ 

Title  11A  78%  Adults 

301 

278 

226 

•   •    •  Yomhs 

m 

18Q 

80% 

498 

458  ' 

372 

81% 

•    "3%  OkJer  Persons 

93 

74 

57 

77% 

S«*:^cted  Ric9/Ethnlc  charactorirJcs  In  78%  programs: 

Wh&rf  (not  Hispanic) 

190 

170 

107 

63% 

Bladt  (•     -  ) 

603 

546 

308 

56% 

Hispanic 

375 

324 

231 

71% 

Asian 

422 

395 

332 

84% 

Rlipino 

136 

129 

106 

82% 

"Handicapped*  persons 

77 

61 

43 

70% 

(Handicapped  persons  were  4%  of  an  persons  in  the  78%  programs,  and  4%  of  all  persons  placed) 
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AFDG  RECIPIENTS  SERVED,  py87 

The  following  data  report  enroMMent  and  services  to  IrxlivKJual  participants  who  are  members  of  "afdC 
famines"  -  not  necessarily  the  heads  of  the  families. 


Emoiain 

Termlnatfif^ 

Placed  In  ^9^5 

Title  IIA  (78%) 

275 

241 

123 

•     -  (3%) 

2 

2 

1 

"    "  ( e%) 

25 

20 

2 

•  - 

66 

49 

19 

Tide  ill 

.-5 

-5 

J. 

Total  year>round  programs 

373 

317 

146 

SYETP 

965 

965 

11 

In  all  of  the  year-round  programs,  persons  placed  were  46%  of  ;hoGe  terminated  from  the  program.  As  the 
table  shows,  placements  were  very  low  in  the  e%  and  8%  programs,  which  are  dedicated  to  persons  wlh 
problems  (6%),  or  who  are  GAIN  eligible  (8%).  Placements  of  AFDC  recipients  in  the  basic  (78%) 
programs  were  51%  of  the  persons  temiinated,  compared  with  an  overall  placement  rate  of  €9%  for  all 
basic  program?      -^nts;  and  further  compared  with  72%  of  those  who  were  dqI  from  AFDC  families. 
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HIGH-RISK  YOUTHS  ENROLLED  PY*87 


The  following  are  data  showing  the  member  of  "h»s^-risk  youths*  (Slate  definition)  enrolled  in  the  July  1 , 
19d7  to  June  30, 1988  program  year. 


Program 

Youths  Enrolled 

Hlgh-Rlsk  Youths 

Youth  Dropouts 

Title  11A  (78%) 

748 

303  (41%) 

267 

-    -  (eye) 

19 

15  (79% 

12 

-      •  (8%) 

dA 

JZ  (79%) 

JSi 

Totals 

801 

354  (43%) 

302 

We  allow  60  days  after  th&  erxlof  th9  program  year  for  a  contractor  to  conclude  all  placement  activity.  The 
data  which  follow,  then,  cover  a  14-month  period  from  July  1. 1987  to  August  31. 1988  (tl^e  period  alto 
reported  In  our  Ben&fit//Cost  reports). 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  HIGH-RISK  YOUTHS  ENROLLED 


78%  Programs    6%  Programs    8%  Programs  Total 


Males 

186 

5 

0 

1  3^ 

Females 

117 

9 

Total 

303 

15 

97 

16-19  years 

232 

10 

15 

257 

20-21 

71 

e 

w 

12 

88 

Limited  Rnglish 

52 

0 

2 

54 

Single  Mothers 

48 

8 

27 

83 

Ex-Offenders 

118 

3 

0 

121 

Disabled 

12 

0 

1 

13 

Economicany  Disadvantaged 

303 

15 

27 

345 

Public  Assists  nee  Recipients 

93 

15 

27 

135 

American  Indie*: 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Aslan-Padfc  lsla>r'<>'' 

78 

1 

4 

83 

Chinese 

(35) 

(0) 

(0) 

(35) 

Korean 

(2) 

(0) 

(0) 

(2) 

Other  Asian 

(26) 

(0) 

(1) 
(3) 

Filipino 

(9) 

(0) 

(12) 

Japanese 

(2) 

(0) 

(0) 

(2) 

Other  Pacifican 

(4) 

(1) 

(0) 

(5) 

White  (Non+iispanic) 

7 

0 

8 

158 

13 

8 

179 

Hispanic 

56 

0 

15 

71 

Veteran 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nov«mbor2.1988 
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SUBCONTRACTORS  SERVING  12+  HIGH-RISK  YOUTHS 


No. 

No. 

Pes 

Pos 

Avor. 

Rctsnth 

Subcontractor 

Placed 

Teim. 

Rate 

AND(OCT/OBE) 

16 

8 

3 

50% 

69% 

$4.£6 

80% 

CYC(CXn) 

17 

13 

0 

76% 

76% 

5.19 

38% 

CES  (OESL) 

8 

6 

0 

75% 

75% 

4.90 

80% 

CES(OJT) 

4 

4 

0 

100% 

100% 

5  31 

100% 

F0(OCT/0BE) 

8 

•  4 

0 

50% 

50% 

7.18 

0 

FO(TJST) 

16 

9 

0 

56% 

56% 

5.28 

17% 

VYOC  (OESL) 

12 

4 

7 

33% 

92% 

4.75 

100% 

VYDC(OJT) 

1 

1 

C 

100% 

100% 

4.75 

0 

MLVS  (OESL) 

12 

10 

*f 

83% 

100% 

5.52 

56% 

POTHI  (OCT/OBE) 

50 

4 

J7 

8% 

62% 

4.87 

50% 

YGClC(OCT/OBE) 

81 

37 

18 

46% 

697o 

4.51 

44% 

YCDtOCT/OBE) 

20 

6 

6 

30% 

60% 

5.67 

33% 

YCDfTJSl) 

18 

13 

0 

72% 

72% 

6.08 

33% 

ALL  OCT/OBE 

189 

66 

59 

35% 

66% 

4.97 

49% 

"  OESL 

41 

25 

12 

61% 

90% 

5.22 

75% 

"  OJT 

32 

22 

0 

69% 

69% 

5.37 

53% 

■  TJST 

-2a 

_!i 

fia% 

5.53 

2Z% 

All  -  Total 

304 

142 

71 

47% 

70% 

$5.19 

53% 

OC^Ovi  ^  .  1988 
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LUeracy  Approximations  Pr88 

Beginning  in  July  of  1988  we  ha*.  9  been  administering  to  each  new  participant  the  San  Diego  Quick  Test 
to  establish  approximate  reading  level,  as  an  Indicator  (fairly  rough)  of  Weracy.  (Exception:  t.ie  Summer 
Youth  Employrnent  -Jxt  Training  program.) 

Clara  Wong.  m:S  Chief,  did  an  analysis  of  July  data. 

Oi  189  newlyHenroned  partic^ams  51  (27%)  had  read.rig  ski'is  Uste  the  7th  grade. 

Of  the  51  who  tested  below  the  7th  grade: 

1 8  reported  13  to  17  years  of  education 

19  more  were  high  school  graduates 

14  had  not  completed  high  school  (12  of  these  are  dropouts,  and  2  are  still  in  school) 
34  (67%)  were  recorded  as  limited  English  speaking" 

3  non^Hlspanlc  whites 
9  are  Black 

15  areHispanics 
13  are  Chinese 

6  areRrq^ino 

4  ara 'other  Asian",  and 
1  Is 'other  Paciflcan" 

We  now  have  first-quarter  data  for  the  current  prograrr  year. 

In  our  basic  (78%  of  Title  IIA  fi-nds)  program  there  were: 

439  riew  participants,  of  whom 

79  adults  and 
JSS  youths  oratoiaiof 

135  (or  31%  of  the  total  new  partiopants)  had  reading  skills  betow  the  7th  grades 
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In  the  otder  worker  /rogram  (3%  of  Title  ilA)  there  were 

47  new  participants,  of  whom 

1 4  (30%)  had  readmg  skills  be  low  the  7lh  grade 

We  use  our  6%  incentive  funds  for  hard-to*serve  tnoividuals.  There  were 
.  26  new  participants,  of  whom 

16  (61%)  tested  beknv  the  6th  grade 

Our  8%  fundo  are  directed  to  a  special  poptilation  •  persons  ho  are  'GAIN  eligible'.  There  were: 

14  new  participants,  of  whom 

1 0  (72%)  had  reading  skills  below  the  7th  grade 

We  also  administer  Title  III  funds  to  serve  persons  laki  oK  in  plant  closures  or  major  lay-offs,  or  v.Iiu  are  long- 
term  unemployed.  These  persons,  unlike  the  others,  are  not  neces^anly  economically  disadvantaged. 
We  enrolled 

23  new  participants,  of  whom 

6  (26%)  tid  reading  skills  below  the  7th  grade. 

Taken  all  together.  pr>rtlcioants  with  reading  skills  below  the  7th  grade,  newly  enrolled  in  PY  'SB's  year- 
round  programs  totalled: 

Termltiated 


Component 

Enrolled 

Placed  In 

TUlellA  (78%) 

135 

29 

28 

(  3%) 

14 

0 

0 

(  e%) 

16 

0 

0 

(  8%) 

10 

0 

0 

Title  ill 

SL 

A 

TOTAL 

181 

29 

28 

They  were  33%  of  the  549  new  participants. 

Terminations  have  not  yet  been  reported  for  wost,  ind  the  placement  data  recorded  above  should  not  be 
considered  representative. 
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Pr84.'87:    PLACEMENTS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
JTPA  Till*  II-A  (78%)  Batic  Adult-Yquth  Programs 


Source:  Pnvato  Industry  Council  of  San  Frsnctsco.  Inc. 


pre?:    TOP  TEN  PLACEMENT  OCCUPATIONS 
JTPA  Tltli  II-A  (78%)  Basic  AduU-Youth  Programs 


steno,  typlr^.  filing,  related 
computing,  account  recording 
production,  stock  derks 
food,  beverage  preparation,  service 
information,  message  distribution 
pack^lng,  .-natbrials  handling 
misc.  personal  service 
misc.  sales 
protective  servico 
structural  wotk 


5°  150  200  250  300 

SourcQ:  Pwat9  Industry  Council  of  San  Franctsco,  Inc 


lb  J 
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PY'87:    ADULT-YOUTH  AVERAGE  WAGE  AT  PLACEMENT 
JTPA  Titles  li-A  and  III 


$6.62 
(632) 

.S5.44    MHS5.41  $5.42 
(410)  (166) 


AaJTPA 


1I*A(78%) 


Sourc9:  Pnvat9  Industry  Counal  of  San  Frsmdsco.  Inc. 


Sourco:  Prh/at»  Industry  Ck)uncil  of  San  Francisco,  inc. 
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PY'87:    WAGE  AT  PLACEMENT  DISTRIBUTION 
JTPA  Titles  H-A  and  111 


*tt  Plac9m»nt 
$607 


^  $8>  $9^. 

Soum:  Pnvat9  Industry  CounalofSan  Francisco. . 


PY'87:    AVERAGE  WAGE  AT  PUCEMENT 
JTPA  TltUs  ll'A  and  111 


%7r 

$7.C0 

$6^ 

$6.00 

$5.50 

$5.00 

$4.50 

$4.00 


ALL  JTPA  l|.A(7e%) 


«-A(3%)         ll-A(6%)  l|.A(8%)  III 

Source:  PrivM^  Industry  Counat:^*San  Francisco.  Inc. 
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PY'87:    AVERAGE  WAGE  AT  PLACEMENT  BY  ETHNtCITY 
JTPA  Tltift  U-A  tnd  III 


■1  (n.151)  $6^9 
I  (312)  $Sj>9 
I  (&5)  $6.42 


I  (13)  $6.16 
[  (160)  $6.07 
I  (5)  $6^0 


I  (Z).$5.13 

1  (294)  $5.64 
I  (148)  $5.60 


I  (41)  $5.66 
I  (43)  $5.67 


I  (2)  $8.00 


(6)  $9.56 


$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $5.50  $6.00  $6.50  $7.00  $7.50  $8.00  $8  50   $9.00  $9.50  $10.00 


Source:  Pnyate  Industry  Counalof  Sati  Franasco.  Inc 


PY*87:    AVERAGE  WAGE  AT  I-lACEMENT  BY  ETHNICITY 
TItIt  H*A  (78%)  Basic  Adult-Youth  Programs 


(103)  $6.71 
(283)  $6.40 
;  (77)  $6.42 
I  (13)  $6.16 
(144)  $6.06 


$4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $5.5''  $6.00  $6.50  $7.00  $7.50  $8.00  $8.50   $9.00  $9.50  $10  00 
Source:  Pnvato  Industry  Ccunal  of  San  Franctsco.  Inc. 
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PY*87:    LTD.  ENGLISH  AVERAGE  WAGE  AT  PLACEMENT 
JTPA  Titlts  ll'A  and  III 


ALL  JTPA         II-A  (78%)         n-A(3%)         1I»A(6%)         INA  ( 8%)  III 


01  Ud.  ctgltsh    □  Not  Ltd.  Eng. 


Source:  Pnvato  Industry  CounalotSsm  Franctsca,  Inc 


PV87:   AFDC  AVERAGE  WAGE  AT  PLACEMENT 
JTPA  Tai«s  l|.A  and  III 


AaJTPA        n'A(78%)         l!»A(a%)         n>A(6%)         H-A(8%)  1(1 


B  AFDC       n  NolAFDC 


Source:  Private  Industry  Council  ol  San  FranrJsco,  Inc. 


IS3 


21-276  0-90-7 
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Pr84.'87:    COST  PER  PERSON  PLACED 
78%  Basic  Adult-Youth  Programs 


PY'B4 


K544 


PySS  PYQS  Pr87 

Source:  Priv^o  Indust/y  Counalof  San  Francisco,  inc. 


PY'84.'87:    COST  PER  PERSON  PLACED 
3%  Older  Individuals  Programs 


PY'84 


$2,431 


PV85  PVSe  PV87 

Sourco'  Privato  Industry  Counal  of  San  Francisco,  Inc. 
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Sttptenber  8,  1989 


Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
Chainan 

CoMHittea  on  Education  and  Labor 
U.S.  House  of  Rsprasantativas 
2181  Raybum  House  office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Hr.  Hawkins: 

As  requested  by  your  staff  at  the  hearing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco July  7  on  the  1989  Anendaents  to  JTPA,  we  are 
providing  our  written  testimony  which  is  the  expanded 
text  of  Nr.  Tilles'  oral  remarks. 

Thank  you  for  this  oppartunity  to  share  SUJi  experience 
Vitb  And  CgmitBgnt       fildfiC  workers. 

Our  best  wishes  during  your  deliberations  on  this  impor- 
tant issue.  Should  you  need  additional  data  or  clarifi- 
cation, do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 


Michael  T.  Tilles 
Chair.,;^orthem  California  Forum  on  older  Workers 


ally  E.  jfKA^y/ 
Executive  Dit^e^or,  Careers  for  Older  Americans 

cc:    Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 


A  Doo-p^o£t  cnporuioo  whkfa  proaoitt  ftiUnaf  enpfajmect  oppoctunltkt  tot  Met  wortm. 
5225  WDshIre  Boukvmrd,  Suite  204,  Loa  Angefes.  CaUfomla  90036  C(13)  939-0391 
AN  EQUAL  OPPOOTUNTTY  PIXWER 


•f  Q  I- 

J.  o'  > ; 
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THB  HEED  TOR  TARGETED  JOB  TRAXMIHO  AHD  PIACEHEMT  PROGRAMS 

FOR 

Oh^^'A  WORKERS 


WRITTEN  STATEMENT  TO  ACCOMPANY  ORAL  TESTIMONY 
OF  JULY  7,  1989 

ON  • 

H.R.   2039  -  JC89  AHEHDMEKTS  TO  THE  JOB  TRAINIKG  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

BEFORE  THE 
EDUCATION  A:;D  LABOR  COMMITTEE 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
HONORABLE  7.UGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS,  CHAIRMAN 


Michael  T.  Tilles 
Chairman 

Northern  Cali. jrnia  Forum  on  older  Workers 

Sally  E.  James 
Executive  Director 
Los  Angeles  Council  on  careers  for  Older  Americans 


SEFFEMBER  1989 
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THE  NEED  FOR  TARGETED  JOB  TRAINIHG  AND  PLACEMENT  PROGRAMS 
FOR  OLDER  WORKERS 

CHAIRMAN  HAWKINS  AND  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS; 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  provide  the  Committee  with 
our  written  statement  in  support  of  the  oral  testimony  given 
before  the  Committee  on  July  7,  1989,  by  Michael  Tilles.  This 
opportunity  is  particularly  important  because  older  workers  and 
older  worker  programs  have  not  been  highly  visible.  Older  work- 
ers were  not  visible  under  the  JTPA  predecessor,  CETA,  because 
older  workers  were  subsumed  and  consequently  under-served  within 
the  adult  programs. 

They  are  seldom  visible  today  because  older  worker  programs 
have  low  priority  within  the  current  JTPA  structure.  Local 
Service  Delivery  Areas  (SDAs)  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the 
mainstream  7Q\  adult  jTrograms.  That  is  where  they  receive  most 
of  their  funding  and  devote  roost  of  their  time  and  energy. 

That  older  workers  are  served  at  all  is  only  because  Con- 
gress mandated  that  3*  of  JTPA  funds  be  targeted  for  their  need?;. 
H.R.  2039  recommends  many  improvements  for  JTPA,  yet  we  fear  that 
without  mandating  specific  levels  of  service  or  maintaining  the 
3%  targeted  programs,  SDAs  will  give  older  workers  even  less 
priority,  and  olc?€r  worker  program  services  will  cease  to  exist. 
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For  thic  statewent,  we  fvius  on  three  aajor  Issues  and  pffer 
our  reconmendatlons  for  consideration  during  the  debate  on  the 
Amendments  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  of  1989: 
I.  Unique  barriers  and  services  for  older  workers 
II.  Program  and  cost  effectiveness 
III.  National  policy  and  ths  aging  work  force 
IV.  Reccnmendations 

I*  UMIQUE  BARRIERS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  OLDER  WORKERd 

There  is  a  perception  that  older  worker  programs  have  not 
functioned  \»ell.  During  the  start-up  in  early  1984  and  program 
year  1984  -  1985,  this  perception  was  correct.  It  should  not  be 
surprising  given  that  there  were  no  trained  staff  meeting  the 
unique  needs  of  this  group. 

The  reason  that  so  many  programs  did  so  poorly  is  that 
initially  we  modeled  our  services  after  78%  programs  designed  for 
adults  who  wr*re  typically  22  -  40  years  old.  But  we  learned  that 
recruitment,  counsel ifi9,  training  and  job  development  for  older 
workers  must  differ  from  the  services  provided  by  78%  programs. 
RECRUITMENT* 

Older  workers  will  not  be  found  in  the  same  places  and  doing 
the  same  things  as  twenty-five  year  olds.  Nor  will  an  outreach 
message  directed  to  the  typical  78%  participant  appeal  bo  the 
average  older  worker. 
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IHTAKB 

Older  workers  are  not  accustomed  to  what  they  perceive  as 
invasive  personal  questions  that  must  be  asked  for  JTPA  «rroll- 
ment.  Therefore,  the  process  of  interviewing  and  intake  roust  be 
roodified  froro  that  utilized  by  raany  78%  prograros.  often  intake 
workers  for  78%  programs  have  little  experience  in  dealing  with 
applicants  who  are  significantly  older  than  they  are.  intake 
workers  lack  the  training  and  sensitivity  to  understand  what  an 
unemployed  worker  over  54  years  old  Is  experiencing:  anxiety 
about  coropeting  with  younger  workers,  fear  of  age  discriroination, 
fear  of  being  »»out  of  date«,  as  well  as  the  normal  combination  of 
hurt  and  frustration  about  being  unemployed. 

Those  now  serving  older  workers  in  3*  programs  have  de- 
veloped their  recruitment  and  intake  procedures  to  address  the 
barriers  which  differentiate  older  workers  from  other  JTPA  par- 
ticipants. 
C0UN8BZ.XN0 

Both  assessment  and  counseling  for  a  3%  program  are  signifi- 
cantly different  than  for  78%  programs.  By  virtue  of  their  life 
experiences,  older  workers  bring  a  wealth  of  competencies  and 
skills  which  must  be  viewed  as  integral  eleroa.its  in  developing  an 
enployability  plan.  An  ability  to  assist  older  workers  in  recog- 
nizing the  transferability  of  their  skills  is  critical  for  3% 
services.  This  assessment  ability  is  less  vital  for  work  with 
78%  participants  who  have  little  or  no  wor'"  history. 
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A  counselor  must  be  able  to  asnist  the  older  worker  in 
dealing  with  nany  psychological  problems  which  confront  each  oC 
us  as  we  age  such  as  changing  values  and  new  perceptions  of  self. 
Older  workers  confront  these  and  other  concerns  which  rise  in 
importance  as  w«  age,  such  as  need  tor  health  insurance,  loss  of 
a  spouse,  concern  for  retirement,  decline  of  physical  stamina. 
The  staffs  of  78%  programs  have  not  been  trained  to  provide  the 
specialized  counseling  that  older  workers  require. 
TRAZMXKQ  AHO  RE^RAIMZMr* 

Because  most  3%  programs  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  skills 
that  older  workers  possess,  training  for  older  workers  should  be 
different  than  that  for  78%  participants.  Hore  of  the  training 
tine  should  be  spent  in  assisting  older  workers  in  learning  to 
transfer  their  skills  to  meet  current  labor  market  needs. 

When  basic  skill  training  is  required,  the  methodology 
utilized  must  differ  significantly  from  a  traditional  classroom 
setting.  Research  shoGs  that  we  learn  differently  as  we  age,  but 
many  78%  programs  have  not  utilized  this  knowledge. (Botwinick, 
1978)  As  a  result,  older  workers  are  perceived  by  78%  staff  to 
be  poor  students,  not  profiting  from  classroom  training,  when  in 
reality  the  fault  lies  not  wiu'  the  older  students,  but  rather 
with  the  methodology  and  curriculum.  The  3%  service  providers 
have  recognized  these  issues  and  adapted  their  training  accord- 
ingly, which,  in  turn,  have  resulted  in  more  successful  programs. 
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JOB  DEVELOPMSNT 

Job  development  and  placement  services  must  also  be  differ- 
snt.  Older  workers  have  unique  barriers  to  employment,  the 
foremost  of  which  is  age  discrimination.  Job  developers  must  be 
trained  to  overcome  this  barrier,  and  relatec*  ones,  which  con- 
front older  workers.  For  example,  unless  they  are  appropriately 
trained,  staff  will  not  be  aware  that  many  older  workers  have 
seldom  had  to  competitively  interview  for  jobs,  and  therefore  are 
at  a  significant  disadvantage  during  the  interview  process.  This 
often  "dates"  workers  for  the  interviewer,  leading  to  a  subtle 
form    of    age  discrimination. 

Because  many  older  workers  began  their  employment  careers 
under  very  different  labor  market  environments,  they  need  sig- 
nificant help  from  job  developers  sensitive  to  their  needs  and 
histories,  similarly,  job  developers  need  training  to  communi- 
cate the  value  of  older  workers  to  employers  and  to  focus  on 
their  clients*  experience,  maturity  and  dependability. 

Older  worker  programs  reach  the  hard  to  serve,  the  most 
needy.  The  3%  programs  have  no  10  percent  window;  all  clients 
are  economically  disadvantaged.  Older  worker  programs  reach 
those  struggling  to  survive  on  meager  social  security  benefits. 
They  are  caught  in  a  double  bind  of  needing  more  income  and 
fearful  of  exceeding  the  social  security  earned  income  limit. 
For  this  reason,  many  seek  part  time  jobs.  Many  older  workers 
have  basic  literacy  skills;     their  employment  problems  include 
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out-dated  skills  rather  than  lack  of  basic  education. 
II.     COST  Mn>  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVENESS 

COS  a'  effectiveness 

I 

Rather  than  under-spending,  in  1986  States  spent  IIH  of 
their  annual-  3%  allocation,  and  in  1987,  states  spent  124%  of 
their  allocation.  Carry-over  of  funds  today  does  not  reflect  the 
results  of  current  efforts,  but  rather  under-spending  from  the 
difficult  initial  years.  (See  Table  I.) 

We  are  concerned  that  much  of  the  Congressional  decision 
making  about  3%  is  based  on  out-dated  and  incomplete  information 
from  the  Department  of  Labor:  data  which  emphasizes  poor  per- 
formance in. the  start-up  years  and  de-emphasizes  the  excellent 
performance  of  the  most  recent  years.  Tor  example,  while  it  is 
true  that  $30  million  dollars  available  to  older  worker  programs 
during  program  year  1987  went  un-spent,  that  figure  distorts  the 
fact  that  3%  service  providers  expended  $13  million  above  the 
annual  $54.5  million  allocation. 

If  servics/'sxpenditures  remain  at  a  constant  rate,  we  will 
have  totally  exhausted^ previous  carry-over  funds  by  program  year 
1990,  the  year  in  which  these  amendments  are  proposed  to  take 
place. 

The  experiences  in  California  are  a  case  in  point.  Rather, 
than  under-spending,  we  are  exceeding  our  placement  goals  and  our 
funding  allocations,  in  Alameda  County,  we  expended  the  avail- 
able 3%  funds,  asked  for  and  were  granted  supplemental  funds  from 
the  State.  In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  we  exhausted  our  2\ 
funds,  including  all  excess  carry-over  fron  previous  years,  and 
the  SDA  allocated  additional  funds  from  under-expended  78%  money. 
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"HAINSTREXMIKGt*  IN  78%  PROGRAMS 

Programs  for  adults  funded  by  78%  funds  have  a  dismal  record 
of  service  tc  those  55  and  older*  Their  outreach,  training,  and 
job  development  programs  have  failed  to  attract  or  serve  the 
unique  needs  of  the  mature  job  seeker.  We  believe  the  78%  serv- 
ice providers*  priorities  and  programs  preclude  effective  service 
for  this  group.  For  example,  during  program  year  1987  -  1988, 
the  small  3%  program  assisted  41,927  clients  age  55+,  which  was 
72%  of  the  total  58,134  older  workers  served  nationwide  by  JTPA 
Title  II  A.  Similarly,  in  California,  2986  (73%)  of  all  JTPA 
Title  TIA  clients  55  years  old  and  older  were  served  by  the  tiny 
3%  program. 

Only  2%  of  the  78%  enrollees  nationwide  were  55  and  older. 
In  California,  only  1.9%  of  the  clients  in  78%  proqrams  were 
in  Los  Angeles  City,  only  1.3%  of  the  adult  program  clients  were 
55+,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Los  Angeles  SDA  made  n  special 
effort  to  encourage  the  enrollment  of  all  adults,  regardless  of 
age,  in  their  78%  programs,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Census  identified  18.75%  of  the  JTPA  eligible  population  in 
Los  Angeles  as  over  55.  In  Alameda  County,  78%  programs  had 
fewer  than  2%  of  their  clients  55+.   (See  Table  II) 

Some  have  argued  that  78%  programs  do  not  serve  older  work- 
ers because  of  the  existence  of  the  3%  set  aside.  As  we  stated 
earlier,  however,  "mainstreaming"  older  workers  into  existing 
adult  programs  is  doomed  to  fail  because  these  programs  are 
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geared  to  serve  a  much  younger  and  a  much  different  clientele » 
Because  the  potential  client  base  for  JTPA  far  exceeds  the  avail- 
able funding,  it  is  not  in  th^^est  interest  of  78%  programs  to 
re-train  staff  to  serve  older  workers*  Even  the  eost  altruistic 
program  manager  would  not  consider  it  f iscclly  prudent  to  convert 
5-15%  of  his  program  for  a  nuw  const.ltuency • 

DIFTERBKT  PROGRAM  MODBLSt  URBAN  AMD  RURAL 

In  nany  conmunitiesr  it  is  sinply  not  cost  effective  for 
local  SDAs  to  have  a  separate  program  for  older  workers  where  the 
target  older  population  is  small.    In  theso  areas,  the  unique 
needs  of  older  workers  have  often  been  met  through  regional  or 
statewide  coordination  of  older  worker  3%  programs. 

In  Michigan,  one  consolidated  state  funded  3%  program  serves 
older  workers  in  «'6  separate  SDAs.  The  amendment  proposed  to 
operate  older  worker  services  at  the  SDA  level  would  totally 
fragment  this  exemplary  effort.  In  several  rural  states  such  as 
Arkansas  and  Vermont,  ^he  programs  have  been  effective  as  state- 
Uidfi  efforts.  (See  Attachment  A  -  A  Statewide  Older  Worker  Pro- 
gram: Arkansas) . 

It  has  taken  several  years  of  trial  and  error  to  build  these 
programs  into  the  efficient  services  *:hey  are  today.    To  disman- 
tle them  by  administering  them  through  local  SDAs  would  be  a 
waste  of  well-trained,  specialized  resources. 
XII.     MATXOMAL  POLICY  AMD  THB  AOIMC  WORK  FORCE 

Older  worker  programs  would  seem  to  be  one  of  Congress'  best 
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efforts  at  planning  for  the  future.  We  are  mystified  by  the 
Administration's  and  Congress*  attempt  to  move  older  workerti  back 
to  anonymity  at  the  very  time  when  government  reports  and  ^si- 
nass  leadership  are  acknowledging  the  aging  of  our  work.  As  the 
number  of  young  workers  entering  the  labor  market  shrinks,  older 
workers  will  become  the  fastest  growing  source  of  labor.  (&ee 
especially,    WqrKfgr.gfl  2PQ0  and  VsuMs.  Policy  Issues.  DOL, 

1988  and  19R9.)  With  the  rnpid  advancements  in  technology,  older 
worker  skills  are  fast  becoming  obsolete,  with  the  re-training 
offered  by  3%  programs,  older  workers  become  an  increasingly 
valuable  resource. 

We  recoginize  that  the  proposed  language  of  H.B.  2039  re- 
qu'-^s  SDAs  "to  «ake  special  efforts  to  identify  and  serve  on  an 
equitable  basis  a  number  of  individuals  55  years  of  age  or 
older".  But  this  language  is  insufficient.  Just  as  the  amend- 
ments improve  the  targeting  for  our  youth,  similar  specific  goals 
must  be  wandated  to  target  the  older  workers.  Based  on  past 
experience,  juch  as  that  with  CETA,  and  current  experience  with 
78%  performance,  service  older  workers  simolv  will  not  occur. 
Mnl^?9  A  t9ggg<^g^  program  mandated. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  JTPA  is  our  major  national 
policy  statement  about  employment.  As  such  it  should  contain 
recognition  of  the  aging  work  force,  the  need  to  identify  and 
adopt  new  strategies  for  the  changing  dv^mographics,  and  the  need 
to  "reconsider*  traditional  methods  of  recruiting,  training/re- 
training and  managing  older  workers"  (See  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of    i>abor,  Qlder  Workers  -  ^-  .  Force!  Key  Policy  Issues) . 

Putting  total  emphasis  on  the  youth  initiatives,  diminishes 
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/  recognition  of  the  other  end  of  the  work  force  at  the  very  time 
it  is  growing  in  size  and  need  for  service. 

VX.  RBCOMMBNOATXONS 

Based  on  our  knowledge  of  and  perceptions  about  the  unique 
needs  of  older  workers,  we  recommend  the  following  for  considera- 
tion. 

La,  Efitoin  tflWtgd  fiisSfir  KSXJs^  Drograms  )iX^  allowances 
IfiX.    dirrtr^nges    ixL    nr^^    and.    riUJlk    STvlce  needs. 


Bo.  Mandate  performanee  standards  sPBcifiGally  for  older 
V9rK?g8  Vhi^  Allm  Xsr  ^liaic  uniaUd  emplovroent  needs  and  experi- 
ences 


^Counseling  and  JSA  versus  classroom  training 
♦Part  tine  as  well  as  full  time  work  options 
♦Retraining  as  well  as  literacy  and  basic  skills 
Funding  ^ihiSh  r»?9qnigga  appropriate  training 

rfiiatfid  g?rvi<?Qg  flCfi  aa  valuable  and  necasaarv  XfiT  fllflac  workers 
aa  iflna  iara  glaggrpgia  training  la  lac  younger  job  seekers. 


Hi  *ael  Tilles,  director  of  employment  and  training  programs  for 
Catholic  Charities,  Diocese  of  Oakland,  California,  is  chairman 
of  the  Northern  California  Forum  on  older  Workers.  The  forum 
addresses  concerns  of  the  older  worker  service  provider  community 
and  includes  public  and  private  representation  from  11  bounties: 
Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  San  Francisco, 
ffarin^  Solano,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Sonoma,  and  Kapa. 

Sally  £.  James,  executive  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Council  on 
Careers  for  Older  Americans,  coordinates  a  network  of  57  inde- 
pendent public  and  private  offices  in  southern  California  which 
provide  services  for  older  workers;  20  of  the  network  offices 
receive  JTPA  3%  funds  and  14  utilize  Title  V,  older  Americans  Act 
funds. 
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TABLE  I 

JTPA  OLDER  WORKERS  JOB  TRAINING  PROviRAHS  NATIONWIQE 
ESTIMATED  1%  EXPENDITURES  AND  PROJECTED  EXPENDITURES 

PROGRAM  YEARS  1984  -  1990* 

(In  Billions) 

Program  Year     Allota«nt  Available 


Expend  %  % 

of  Allot,  of  Avail 


Transition  84 
9  nos. 


PY  84-85 
PY  85-86 
PY  86-87 
PY  87-88 
PY  88-89** 
PY  89-90** 


$42.3 
55.9 
55.9 
53.9 
54.5 
55.5 
55.5 


$42.3 
85.3 
103.7 
103.1 
97.6 
85.7 
66.6 


$12.3 
38.4 
52.9 
59.8 
67.6 
74.6 
81.6 


29% 
67% 
95% 
111% 
124% 
134% 
147% 


29% 
45% 
51% 
58% 
69% 
87% 
122% 


*  Precise  fioures  on  expenditures  and  available  carry  over  funds  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  unable  to  provide 
complete  data  for  the  start  up  program  and  Program  Voar  1984-85;  data 
was  inconsistent  for  Program  Years  1985  -  1988.  This  table  is  our  best 
effort  to  compile  data  obtained  from  the  U.  s.  Department  of  Labor,  the 
National  Governors  Association,  the  State  of  California  and  several 
local  service  providers.  Inconsistencies  among  "allotment", 
••available",  and  expenditure  percents  may  be  due  to  the  exclusion  of 
Alaska,  New  Mexico  and  the  Territories  from  some  of  the  program  year 
totals. 


**  Projections  for  Program  Years  1989  and  1990  are  based  on  a  conser- 
vative assumption  of  program  service  &nd  expenditures  at  an  annual  lOit 
growth.  Such  growth  could  not  occur  unless  supplemental  funds  are 
allocated  by  JTPA  and/or  other  funding  sources. 
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TABL8  II 

JTPA  . OLDER  WORKERS  TITLE  IIA  78%  AND  3  %  TERMINATIONS  ,  • 
PROGRAM  VEAR  1987  -  1988 


TERMINATIONS  BY  PROGRAMS  ALL  CALIF.        LOS  ANGELES 

CITY 


TITLE  II  A,  78%  817,698  59,196  12,308* 

AGE  55-1-  16,207  1,124  160* 

%  55+  2%  1.9^  1.3% 

TITLE  II  A,  3%  41,927  2,986  412 

TITLE  IIA,   78%  &  3%  58,134  4,110  57? 
AGE  55+ 

%  ALL  55+  IN  3%  PROGRAMS  72%  73%  72% 


sources:  Estinates  tron  U«S.  Department  of  Labor,  State  of 
California  JTPD  Office,  City  of  Los  Angeles  Training  and  job 
Development  Division,  community  Development  Department 

*  Estinates  for  total  city  of  Los  Angeles  78%  clients  projected 
from  percents  provided  by  the  city. 
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ATTACHHEMT  A 

« 

A  STATSWXDB  OLDER  WORKER  PROGRAMS  ARKANSAS 

MIIIIc  Is  mi  at tt active,  |i^rt  72  yctir-old  single  woman.  She  Is  nlwnys 
wrll*<lrcsscfl  atui  very  personaliio.  MllMc*  woiks  ns  n  tinta  clerk  with  iis  hI 
Aikansns  AIU  1^. 

Arkx^iiisas    ADLF    (Ahllitlcs    Wx^vii    cm  Umg  Fx)ioric'iice)  h  a  tiot-foi -ptofit 
agency  that  hclp.<%  Atkannnns  Rn  yeais  uf  ngt!  ami  «iUler  get  Johs.  Atknti- 
sas    ADI.E  nchtiliibtcts  tint  stalcwldr;  jnU  1*ioliilng  Partncrslilti  Art  <jJPA)  .1% 
Sot  Aslflct  for  f)Uler  Wotkcrs  and  Ita^  slticn  J  I  MA  hcfjin  In  ll)B:r 

Mlllhi  has  wiukf^d  at  AUI.n  ff»i'  •hior  yiNns.    We  hhcd  hnr  tinongli  the  J  I  PA 
:i%    Set  ... ,do.    Mlllh*  has  lived  idunc  shn.e  hen  liir.hand  left  h<-i  25  y».'ars 
ago.    She  has  no  chlhiir*n  and  \&  tcie  sole  SMppoit  for  hot  self.    She  w<iiks 
foi  Ahl.K  p.nttlnif!  and  narni  %r*A\2  rents  pt-r  honi . 

Mllllf    Is    lypUal    of    the     1,08:!    cdilei     Aikan^ans  who  have  gottfai  Joh^ 
thtongh  tin:  :PX.  S<:1  A.shh*  since  tin;  iirogiani  liogan  In  11183.    More  than  «:i 
ItMcent    aie    women,    many    widowed    and  dlvoifcd,  40%  nf  whom  have  hcen 
nM(*mployed  at  h-aat  c»ne  yt'ut .    MHIIf*s  win  k  r.ililc  K  nlsfi  typlral    <if  onr 
rllf-nts.    She    has    only    lw<-n    rd«  k    two  «l.iys  n«  l|i»*  Ihirr*  yf.ns  '.lu'  ha-, 
wotkdd  Willi  ns.  She  Is  a  scmIoiis  woiki.. ,    always     h»(»kitig    for    thing*;  to 
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do    when    her    own  work  is  flnlnnhfd.    Sh<*  Is  a  "giver"  and  brings  cookies  ^ 
and  a  <1icerful  personality  to  our  <iffice.    She    U    arcurntc,  dependable, 
considerate,    and    dfsdicatcd    to    doing  Iw.'r  I>e5t  jtili.    What  more  could  an 
employer  want? 

If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  3%  Set  Aside,    MUlle    would    probably    still  be 
unemployed.    Had  she  gone  to  the  local  Service  Delivery  Area-  for  help,  they 
probably  would  not  have  worked  with  her.    First  of  all,  ^he  dldn*t  need  any 
occupational    training.    She    has  more  than  35  years*  experience  In  office 
work.    The  local  SDA  has  a  mandate  to    enroll    a    certain    percentage  of 
their    participants    into  occupational  training.    Second,  Mlllln  only  wanted 
to  work  part-time  because  she  cannot  fake  the  stress  of  a  full  time  job. 
The    SDA  doesn't  recognize  part-time  work  as  legitimate.  Third,  'MlUle  wouKl 
have  gotten  lost  In  the  SDA  process  of  going  to  three  different  locations 
to    be    ce  tlfled,  enrolled,  trained,  and  finally  placed.  Six  of  our  Job  Club 
clients  d'  .    We  sent  them  over  to  be  certified  and  they  never  came  hack. 
Many  o   er  people  ar'*  insecure  enough  a^  It  Is  about  their  ability  to  woik 
without  being  further  Intimidated  by    the    "beaucratic    shuffle".  Finally, 
Millie    probably    would  noi  have  been  he)pe<l  by  the  local  SDA  because  last 
year  they  only  worked  with  3  older  people,  1,0%  of    the    total    number  <if 
JTPA    persons  they  worked  with  (even  thonp.h  the  eligible  population  of  S5* 
In  this  SDA  is  11.1%). 
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H.R.  2039  propaw  to  eliminate  the    3%    Set    Asld«    for    Older  Workers. 
AIiliotiRh    the  bill  Includes  "strong  rrcoiimiendflilons"  thRt  the  local  Service 
Delivery  Areas  serve  older  workers,    we    know    from    yenrs    of  previous 
manpower    programs    that    this  age  group  docs  not  get  served  when  main- 
streamed  Into  regular  employment  and  training  programs. 

Arkansas  ABLE  began  In  May  1982  with  a  CETA  grant  for  $46,000.    From  the 
beginning,    we    e«»tabllshed    a  statewide  delivery  system  by  subcontracting 
through  our  state's  eight  Area  Agencies  on  Aging.      Each    year,    we  have 
exceeded    our  planned  placement  goals.  And,  each  year,  since  1986,  we  have 
spent  nearly  100%  of  our    total    available    dollars    (Including  carryover). 
ABLE    has    received  regional  awards  from  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
past  three  years  the  awards  have  been  presented.      This    year    we  were 
recognized    for    our  efforts  with  linkages  and  coordination.    In  1986,  ABLE 
received  one  of  ten  JTPA  Presidential  Awards  and  in  October  of  this  year 
we    will    be  recognized  by  the  National  Alliance  of  Business  as  one  of  ten 
DUtlngnlshed  Adult  Programs  In  the  United  States. 

Don't  tell  us  the  3%  Set  Aside  for  Older  Workers  doesn't    work.      We  know 
it    does  work.    And  It  Works  because  of  a  statewi.le  delivery  system  which 
Insures  uniform  standards  nnd    delivery    methods,    on-going    training  and 
research    concerning    older  workers,  agencies  and  staff  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  older  human  being  ,md  recognize     the    unique    needs    of    this  age 
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group,  and  because  the  sole  focus  Is  on  tlie  older  worker.  Besides,  77 
percent  of  our  OId<»r  Worker  staff  are  themselves  older  workers,  so  they 
have  the  empathy  and  first-hand  experience  of  looking  for  Jobs  as  oWer 
Job  seekers. 

Arkansas  ABLE    appreciates    Congressman    Hawkins'    concern    with  maximum 
utilization    of  federal  dollars  and  the  critical  need  of  so  many  groups  for 
such  few  funds.    But,    we    implore    the    Congressman    >o    re-examine  his 
proposal    to    eliminate    the    Set    Aside     for    Older  Workers.    Instead  of 
'"throwing  the  baby    out    with    the    bathwater,"    good    fiscal  management 
dictates    that    the    Congressman    and  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Training  look  at  delivery  system  models  across  the  country  that    do  work 
and    insist    that    states  thai  are  not  succeeding  with  their  older  worker 
programs  replicate  thfse  models.    Arkansas  Is  an    excellent    example*.  So 
are    Vermont  and  Louisiana, -brth  of  which  have  statewide  delivery  systems 
similar  to  ours. 

In  states  where  large  cities  dominate  and  where  demographics  and  geogra- 
phy prohibit  a  tightly-knit  statewide  system,  the  networking  model  from 
which  Arkansas  ABLE  L%  fashioned  Is  an  award-winning  and  successful  older 
worker  program  model,  one  which  Is  utilized  by  some    of    «he    best  older 
worker    programs  In  the  country.    Attached  as  part  of  this  testimony  Is  a 
booklet  describing  this  model. 
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Amerlcn's  supply  of  workeis  Is  fnst  <lwln<!llnn.    And  thp    traditional  group 
to    whom    we  look  to  supply  nnw  Inbor.  thono  10  -  21  ycnr^  of  ngo,  \%  tun 
only  gpttliig  smaller,  but  Is  less  pirpareU  to  ontv-r  tlic  labor  market.  It 
H    Inclocd    Importntit  to  conccutrnte  energy  and  rcsnurrc?  on  tills  dcflrli 
P<»piilatIon.    However,  surh  work  takrs  year?  to  succeed.      In    the  shorts 
term,    It  Is  vital  to  continue  the  3%  Set  A?k!e  progrnm  for  older  workei*:, 
to  continue  to  keep    the    labor    force    proihictlve    until    these  youugfr 
workers  are  ndequniely  prepared  to  como  on  bciaril. 
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H.R.  2039,  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1989 

House  of  Representatives, 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

_  .  Washington,  DC. 

9i??V°^°^^"^  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:45  a.m.,  in  Room 
2175,  Raybum  House  Office  BuUding,  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
Lv/hairman]  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Hawkins,  Martinez,  Hayes 
^nfew^w'  ^""^Z'  P^h^d^  Mfume,  Goodling,  Petri,  Gunder^ 
son,  ^rtlett,  Henry,  Grandy,  Ballenger,  and  Smith. 

Staff  pr^nt:  Terri  Schroeder,  legislative  analyst;  Carole  String- 
er legislative  analyst;  Beth  Buehlmann,  minority  education  coorcU- 
nator;  and  Traqr  Hatch,  minonty  professional  staff  member 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  Committee  on  Education  ara  Labor  is 
HP  o/So^Sf'^-T^^r^  committee  will  continue  its  hearings  on 
11.K.  20<J9,  the  Job  Trainmp  Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  1989. 
and  related  proposals. 

represent  Congress'  attempts  to  better  target 
the  dlFA  program  to  the  economically  disadvantaged  adults  and 
youth  with  the  greatest  need  for  employment  and  training  services. 

1  thmk  with  that  opening  statement,  you  are  fully  aware  of  what 
the  hearing  IS  all  about.  I  would  ask  that  my  statement  in  its  en- 
tirety be  mcluded  m  the  record  if  there  is  no  objection. 
[No  response.] 

Chairman  Hawkins.  So  ordered. 

I  ask  the  other  members  of  the  committee  if  they  have  any  ooen- 
mg  statements  at  this  time. 

xi^f^P/^tP^'^^  statements  of  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  and 
Hon.  Matthew  G.  Martinez  follows] 

(209) 
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COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  UBOR 


U  S.  HOUSE  Of  KPRESENTATIVES 


WASHf«tGTOML  DC  20«tB  ' 


OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

Today  the  Cofrmlttee  will  continue  its  hearings  on  H.R.  2039, 
the  Job  training  Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  1989.  and  related 
proposals.   These  initiatives  represent  Congress'  atterrpts  to 
better  target  the  JTPA  program  to  the  economically  disadvantaged 
adults  and  youth  with  the  greatest  need  for  employment  and 
training  services.    This  hearing,  hopefully,  will  sharpen  the 
debate  on  the  future  direction  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  and  help  refocus  the  program  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
nation's  labor  market  problems. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  qualified  workers  to  meet  the  demands  of 
today's  workplace.   To  remain  corpetitive,  our  workforce  needs 
people  with  good  basic  literacy  and  employabil ity  skills.  Yet, 
over  25  million  people  are  functionally  illiterate,  3  million  are 
long-term  dependents  on  welfare,  and  almost  a  million  youth  fail 
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to  coffplete  high  school  each  year.  Many  of  these  people  are 
represented  in  the  over  6  million  individuals  who  are  currently 
unemployed.  Many  more  are  underemployed  or  have  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  force  and  are  no  longer  counted  in  the  official  rolls. 
The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is  supposed  to  be  helping  these 
individuals  to  achieve  economic  self-sufficiency, 

JTPA,  in  nv  view,  has  failed  to  reach  them.   School  dropouts 
are  also  underserved  and  receive  little  remedial  education  in  the 
program.   Various  reports  have  been  issued  which  document 
underrepresentation  of  Hispanic  and  Blacks  in  JTPA  programs, 
JTPA  services  are  driven  more  by  short-term  placements  rather 
than  by  long-term  employability  enhancements.   Moreover,  there, 
are  few  incentives  in  the  system  for  providing  quality  training 
or  intensive  services  for  the  neediest. 

Pending  before  this  Conmittee  are  several  proposals  to 
redirect  the  JTPA  program  to  the  harder-to-serve  among  the 
eligible  population.   The  improvements  in  H,R,  2039  move  in  that 
direction.   This  bill  targets  limited  JTPA  resources  to  the  least 
skilled  and  most  disadvantaged  individuals.    It  retains  the 
summer  youth  employment  program,  but  creates  a  separate 
year-round  youth  intervention  program  with  special  emphasis  on 
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school  dropouts  and  at-risv  youth.    It  modifies  the  current 
performance  standards  to  promote  delivery  of  services  to  the 
hard-to-serve.    It  provides  more  funds  for  administrative  and 
support  services  necessary  for  the  targeted  population.  Finally, 
H.R.  2039  authorizes  more  funds  to  support  the  enhanced 
activities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  education,  employment  and  training  are 
the  essential  elements  to  building  a  competitive  workforce.  JTPA 
should  be  a  major  player  in  the  construction  of  that  human 
investment  system.    It  is  imperative  that  we  provide  the 
refinements  and  resources  necessary  to  improve  the  status  of 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder.   We,  as  a  nation, 
cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

We  welcome  our  witnesses  today  and  look  forward  to  their 
views  on  H.R.  2039  and  the  related  proposals  to  improve  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 
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^IfilEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ,  HEARING  OH  HAWKINS' 
JTPA  AMENDMENTS,  HR.  2039  HEDNESDY,  SEPT.  20,  10-00  2175  RAYBURN 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  MUST  COMMEND  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TIRELESS  EFFORT 
TO  DIRECT  FEDERAL  TRAINING  EFFORTS  TOWARD  THE  LONGTERK  NEEDS  OF 
THIS  THIS  COUNTRY. 

THE  REFORMS  ENTAILED  IN  HR.  2039  ARE  CRITICAL  IN  BREAKIHG 
THE  CYCLE  OF  POVERTY  AND  DEPENDENCY  AMONG  THE  MOST  SKILL 
DEFICIENT  SEGMENT  OF  OUR  SOCIETY.    I  AM  ALSO  VERY  PLEASED  THAT 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  SENATE  HAVE  ALSO  INTRODUCED  SIMILAR 
LEGISLATION  RECOGNIZING  THAT  THE  JTPA  MUST  EMPHASIZE  QUALITY 
TRAINING  OVER  TRAINING. 

AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  WITH  JURISDICTION  OVER  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAMS,  AND  OVER  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY  POLICIES  OF  OUR  NATION,  IT  IS  CRITICAL  THAT  WE  SET 
POLICIES  THAT  ARE  COORDINATED  WITH  VARIED  PROGRAMS  AND  SYSTEMS  AT 
THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEVELS.    AS  RESPONSIBLE  OFFICIALS  FOR  THE 
LIMITED  TAX  DOLLARS  AT  OUR  DISPOSAL,  WE  MUST  ENSURE  THAT  PUBLIC 
DOLLARS  SPENT  GIVE  US  THE  BEST  RETURNS  FOR  OUR  INVESTMENT. 

BY  THIS  PRINCIPLE,  WE  NEED  TO  SEE  TO  IT  THAT  THOSE  IN 
SOCIETY  WHO  ARE  THE  MOST  IN  NEED  OF  SKILLS  TO  MAINSTREAM 
INTO  LABOR  FORCE  2,000  RECEIVE  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  FEDERAL  TRAINING 
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DOLLARS.    WE  MUST  ALSO  RECOGNIZE  THAT  SUPPORT  SERVICE  FOR  THESE 
HIGHLY  VULNERABLE  INDIVIDUALS  BE  PROVIDED  TO  ENSURE  LONGTERM 
SU:CESS  AND  PERMANENT  WORK  ATTACHMENT,    SOCIETY  REAPS  THE  COST 
BENEFIT  OF  THESE  FAR-SIGHTED  POLICY  DECISIONS- 

I  HAVE  INTRODUCED  A  COMPLEMENTARY  BILL,  HR,  3266,  TO 
CHAIRMAN  HAWKINS'  JTPA  PROPOSAL,  HR,  2039,  TO  ADDITIONALLY  ADRESS 
SOME  OF  THE  COMMON  CONCERNS  WE  SHARE.     THE  BILL  I  HAVE  OFFERED 
WILL  MAKE  THE  JTPA  SYSTEM  MORE  ACCOUNTABLE,  WILL  PROVIDE  CHILD 
''ARE  SERVICES  TO  TRAINEES,  WILL  TARGET  OLDER  WORKERS  FOR 
TRAINING,  WILL  CREATE  LINKAGES  BETWEENS  JTPA  AND  THE  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT  PROGRAMS,  WILL  DEVELOP  CRITICAL  LABOR  SHORTAGE  AND 
WAGE  DATA  FOR  TRAINING  BASE,  WILL  REFORM  THE  INDIAN  JTPA  TRAINING 
PROGRAM,  AND  WILL  UPDATE  MIGRANT  FARMWORKER  PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATION- 

I  AGREE  WITH  CHAIRMAN  HAWKINS  THAT  TO  BREAK  THE  CYCLE  OF 
POVERTY  AND  WELFARE  DEPENDENCY,  AND  REDUCE  THE  DRAG  ON  SOCIETY, 
WE  MUST  TARGET  THE  LONGTERM  UNEMPLOYED,  THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS,  AND 
THE  TEENAGE,  SINGLE  MOTHERS^    I  TRUST  THAT  THE  CHAIRMAN  WILL 
AGREE  THAT  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  MY  BILL,    HAVE  MERIT  WHICH  HE  M^Y 
ADOPl  IN  HIS  BILL. 

2V,} 
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^  LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  REFLECT  AN 

EFFORT  TO  ADRESS  s'OME'^ASIC  CONCERNS  THAT  MANY  IN  THE  TRAINING 
AND  CLIENt'cCMIMUNITY  HAD  ABOUT  EXISTING  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
L  JTPA^  PROGRAM.    IT  IS  MY  EARNEST  HOPE  THAT  THE  HOUSE  COMES  OUT 

i  [        KITH  THE  STRONGEST. AND  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  BILL  WHICH  GIVES  THE 
UNSKILLED  INDIVIDUALS  OF  OUR, SOCIETY  THE  BEST  SUPPORT  AND 
TRAINING  OPPORTUNITY  TO  HELP  THEM  BECOME  CONTRIBUTING  WORKERS 
OF  OUR  WORKFORCE. 

r  I  COMMEND  THE  CHAIRMAN  FOR  HIS  LEADERSHIP  IN  MAKING  JOB 

TRAINING  REFORMS  AND  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  HEARING  FROM  OUR  ESTEEMED 
WITNESSES  BEFORE  US  TODAY. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  We  will  now  get  into  the  business  of  the 
hearing.  We  have  several  panels.  We  look  forward  to  very  exciting 
testimony.  We  may  be  interrupted  by  the  clock,  as  you  well  know, 
at  any  particular  time.  If  so,  we  will  take  a  brief  recess  and  try  to 
comple^  as  soon  as  possible  the  complete  calendar. 

I  would  ask  Hie  witnesses  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  leaving  time 
to  be  questioned  and  provide  us  with  the  ppportimity  of  having  a 
rather  intbrmal  and  a  very  constructive  hearing. 

The  first  panel  will  consist  of  the  Honpr&le  Donald  Fraser, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  representing  the  Lec^e  of 
Cities;  the  Honor^le  James  Moran,  Mayor  of  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
representing  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors;  the  Honorable  Hubert 
Price,  Jr.,^unty  Commissioner,  Oakland  County,  Michigan,  repre- 
senting the  National  Association  of  Counties;  and  Mr.  Raymond  C. 
Scheppach,  Ebcecutive  Director  of  the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion. 

Those  individuals  whose  names  have  been  called  out  please  be 
seated  at  the  witness  table.  May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  not 
only  welcome  you  but  express  the  appreciation  of  the  committee 
for  having  taken  the  time  out  of  very  busy  schedules  to  be  here 
today. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  personal  welcome  to  our  dear  former  col- 
league, Mr,  Donald  Fraser.  For  a  number  of  years,  we  eiyoyed  an 
association  with  him  that  we  will  always  remember.  We*  certainly 
appreciate  the  many  courtesies,  Don,  that  we've  had  whenever  the 
committee  members  and  si  ''ff  visited  Minnesota. 
You  happen  to  be  the  firL.^;  witness,  so  we  will  lead  off  with  you. 

STATEMENTS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  DONALD  FRASER,  MAYOR  OP 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA,  REPRESENTING  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
CITIES;  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  MORAN,  MAYOR  OF  ALEXAN- 
DRIA, VIRGINIA,  REPRESENTING  THE  U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF 
MAYORS;  THE  HONORABLE  HUBERT  PRICE,  JR,  COUNTY  COM- 
MISSIONER, OAKLAND  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN,  REPRESENTING 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES;  MR  RAYMOND  C. 
SCHEPPACH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS 
ASSOCUTION 

Mr.  Eraser.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Donald 
Fraser,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis.  I  am  here  today  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of  Cities.  Let  me  first  thank  the 
ChaLman  for  your  leadership,  your  continuing  leadership,  in  ad- 
artsnsing  the  problems  of  unemployed  folks  and  especially  unem- 
ployed youth. 

I  woiild  like  to  have  my  entire  statement  put  into  the  rword,  if  I 

may,  and  I  will  

Chairman  Hawkins.  Your  statement,  and  all  of  the  statements, 
will  be  entered  in  the  record  in  their  entirety.  Thank  yoiv 
Mr.  FRASER.  r^^k  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  just  pick  up  some  of  the  points  I  think  are  directly  relevant 
to  the  legislation  that  you  are  working  on.  Let  me  first  tell  you 
that  the  changes  that  you  suggested  in  Titles  II-A,  the  Adult  and 
Youth,  and  the  II-B  are  commendable. 
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NLC,  the  Ifational  League  of  Cities,  believes  strongly  that  pro- 
granis  designed  specifically  for  youth  should  be  included  in  any  al- 
teration of  the  JTPA  program.  We  do  support  the  proposed  in- 
crease to  84  percep'  .*f  a  states  allotment  that  must  go  to  the 
SDAs.'\. 

We  are  pleaE.a  tnat  the, bill  retains  the  90  percent  hold  harmless 
provision.  We  are  concerned,  though,  that  in  funding  reallocations, 
that  the  idea  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  may  take  place. 

The  reductions  in  the  summer  youth  funds  have  been  serious. 
Nationally,  the  funding  for  Title  U-B  did  drop  32  million  belcw  last 
yesirs  718  million  dollat  leyel.  In  Minneapolis,  that  meant  that  we 
experienced  a  substantial  cut  in  funding.  Between  1986  and  1989, 
we  lost  800  summer  youth  slots.  So  it  had  a  m^jor  impact  on  our 
cor^unity.  .  .  i 

I  might  add  that  one  of  the  results  was  that  we  used  general 
local  property  tax  funds  to  put  more  youth  to  work  in  the  sunamer. 
So  while  the  Congress  may  think  it  is  not  raising  taxes,  we  are 
being  given  the  opportunity  at  the  local  l^vel  to  raise  taxes  to 
make  up  for  the  inability  of  Congress  to  address  the  deficit  directly. 

Our  unemployed  youth  figure  in  our  city,  which  is  a  city  of 
360,000,  on  the  face  of  it  is  5800,  but  in  reality  we  have  about 
12,000  unemployed  youth.  The  real  data  is  lacking  in  accuraqy, 
both  to  the  age  of  the  census  data  and  the  various  additional  fac- 
tors that  make  it  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  measure. 

Many  youth  do  not  seek  employment,  and  if  they  did,  it  might 
have  been  short  term  and  sporadic.  We  uige  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  institute  standards  andprocedurcs  for  gathering  national- 
ly standardized  information  on  JTPA  programs  and  participants. 

We  think  that  any  meaningful  evaluation  of  JTPA  as  a  national 
emplovment  and  training  effort  cannot  be  made  without  national 
data  that  is  developed  according  to  uniform  criteria. 

We  do  support  the  targeting  of  the  JfPA  to  those  who  are  least 
job  ready  and  the  most  disadvantaged;  but  with  funding  cuts,  even 
that  shift  in  emphasis  creates  problems.  We  do  support  the  use  of 
the  Governors'  six  percent  set-aside  funds  as  bonus  incentives  to 
SDAs  which  target  those  most  in  need  and  the  hardest  to  serve. 

Let  me  just  emphasize  the  problem  that  we  are  facing  with  our 
youth,  not  onlv  those  who  do  not  graduate,  but  even  those  who  do 
sometimes  lack  the  basic  skills.  In  my  prepared  statement,  I  note 
that  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  gave  a  50-minute  exam  on 
basic  reading  and  reasoning  skills  to  21,000  applicants  for  entry 
level  jobs.  Only  16  percent  of  the  youth  who  took  that  examination 
passed. 

According  to  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  by  1990,  three 
out  of  four  jobs  is  going  to  require  some  education  or  technical 
training  beyond  high  school. 

Well,  we  do  support  ihe  separation  of  the  progi  ams  into  Titles  11- 
A,  n-B,  and  U-C.  We  very  much  support  the  continuation  of  a  sepa- 
rate summer  youth  program.  As  I  have  alreadv  indicated,  last  year, 
because  of  the  cut  in  funding,  we  used  general  property  tax  monies 
to  supplement  the  shortfall  in  the  Federal  summer  youth  program 
monies* 

Let  me  just  finally  observe  that  the  problem  of  school  dropout 
continues  to  be  a  m^'or  challenge  to  most  urban  centers  in  the 
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>  '  United  States.  The  decision  to  leave  school  may  also  then  be  ac- 
:         companied  by  becoming  a  teen  parent,  getting  involved  in  drug 

abuse,  crime,  ending  up,  some  frequently,  on  welfare. 
^  So  the  consequences  of  d^oppmg  out  of  school  can  lead  to  a 

youngster  being  disconnected.  We  look  at  the  possibility  of  a  mil- 
?         lion  each  year  falling  into  that  category.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  basically  wanted  to  come  and  support  the 
I  changes  that  you  are  proposing.  We  think  that  you  have  been 
'  doing  a  really  good  job  and  that  the  bill  you  are  crafting  essentially 
i  conforms  to  the  basic  principles  that  the, National  League  of  Cities 
:/  endorses. 
I  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Donald  Fraser  follows:] 
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9t«t«n«Qt  of  Miyoe  Donald  K.  FtMar  tefoce 
ttm  Mucaticn  «ad  Lite  OeoMlttM 


He,  ChMinwin  mA  llwihiri  of  th»  Miwtion  and  Labor  Ocanlttaa,  good  wasainj. 
t  am  Daaald  Fsraaari  H»yoc  of  Mim»cpoUa«  Kifinaaota  and  I  am  hara  today  to 
taatlfy  on  behalf  of  tba  IbtloDal  Laagua  of  aUaa  ani  tha  16,000  'elti—  aM 
torn  aoroat  ttia  aatlcn       ^  xtceaaattt. 

He.  Qmixtmn,  bafoca  X  bagln  wf  canadcai  X  i«ould  UJca  to  taka  a  aonant  to 
aictaod  to  you     dam>  gcatituda  aad  appcaoiatioa  frcn  iSC  to  you  and  your 
ooUaaguM  and  tba  ccndttaa  ataff  for  tba  outatacdlng  job  you  ara  doing  to 
aUau^Uiap  tha  Job  Training  Sartoarahlp  Aot. 

Nltb  tha  turn  of  tha  c«ntury  laaa  than  alavan  yaara  aMay«  tha  cbviouc 
obangaa  in  tba  intamaticnal  »ar]catplaoai  and  tba  aooial  ilia  of  our  oltlaa 
and  tONoa^  tha  aaploymcxt  and  training  aaada  of  our  nation  naad  to'  ba 
rafoouaad.  Aftar  aix  yaara«  tha  progrM  haa  a  provan  track  racord  and  with 
"updating"  ca&  bo  eona  atm  btttar. 

TMUEIUO   

Qia  pdaazy  purpoaa  of  JTSA  ahould  ba  to  peapara  aconcsidcally  dlaadvantagad 
paraona  fiec  paxtiolpatlcn  in  tha  Ubor  forcoi  and  to  balp  tham  aaeura  and 
rataln  aivloynant.   Idtl^ln  tha  acoocnically  dlaadvantagad  population,  thoaa 
paraona  ragardad  aa  neat  in  naad  or  hasdaat  to  aivloy  ahould  racaira  tha 
higbaat  priori^  aa  targata  of  JISA  pcograna  and  aarvicaa.   dacondly,  JISA 
ahould  aaalat  atruotucally  unaaployad«  di«plaoad  %iQdGara  In  making  tba 
tsanaitioa  to  sMir  joba. 

aha  Aot  aattfsiiahaa  a  dalivory  ayatw  that  raliaa  primarily  on  local 
daoiaiona  and  li^laaantation.   lha  local  govannant  baala  of  thia  dalivary 
ayatan  ahould  ramain  tha  foundation  of  any  job  training  afforta.  Full 
oooparatlcn  and  ccmmitiMBt  of  tha  pdvata  aaotor  la  crucial  to  tba 
auccaaaful  oparation  of  tha  local  peogcHui. 

f*^*rmmm  H^Mklnai  tha  changaa  you  hava  auggastad  in  TiUaa  XI-A  (\Sult  and 
youth)  and  ZX-B  (doaaar  Youth)  ^  ccanaodabla.   NLC  baliavaa  strongly  that 
pcograna  daaignad  apaclfically  for  youth  ba  Incluflad  in  any  altaraticn  of 

Na  mxgport  tha  propocad  ineraaaa  (to  M  pareant)  of  a  atata'a  allotmant  that 
muat  go  to  local  SDA'a.   Horaovar,  ua  aro  piaaaad  that  tha  bill  rataina  tha 
90  paroant  hold  harmlaaa  pcoviaion.  Conaiatancy  in  funding  ia  kay  to  tha 
auccaaa  of  my  aducaticn  and  turning  pcogran.   Wa  ara  conc«mad  that  tha 
oppoaita  vlll  ba  tha  oaaa.  m  ara  faarful  that  without  a  total  ooamitmant 
to  inoraaaa  funding  in  aach  araa  vt  will  ba  faoad  with  tba  "»cib  ratar  to  pay 
Hul"  ayndzcma* 

Alaoat  69  paroant  of  SCA'a  loat  nr  1969  aunaar  youth  fuuda  ccnqparad  to  laat 
yaar.  Nation  wida,  fumUng  for  Titla  XX-B  drpppad  $32  million  balow  laat 
yaar*a  $716  million.  Tha  loaa  in  tacma  of  actual  aarvicaa  dapacda  on  tha 
BCA.    Xn  RUmaapolia,  from  1986  to-aumaar  1969  funding  waa  raducad  43%,  with 
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rtduction  of  fiOO  in  th«  matotr  of  youth  x«ctiving  moptr  public  uiittanet. 

J2IA  ;«ovidM  nor*  than  mcvIom  dMding  vith  t^tt^ptond.   zt  90M  to  th«  v«ry 
ooc«  0^  tM  «B9loyMat  SKOblMi.   Zt  it  «  pro^m  that  can  holp  panvtnt  our 
youth  fsui  bviag  luc«d  lato  druffs  hy  ^  h«£ty  peoflts  of  tho  drug  doalftr. 
Jm  pcovidM  t  MMM  fte  takicf  back  our  youth  and  halp  thm  00  a  path  to 
dignity  nA  ZKU  aooMdo  talf  •uffioiaocy. 

In  KiaMapoliir  •  oity  of  iOM  360;000,  our  youth  UMiplaynnt  figurtt 
in&ioata  that  m  hm  9«800  untaployad  youth.   But  in  caal  nuatoari,  that 
figura  U  mm  li3ca  12«000.  QtMn^Ioynent  data  for  youth  is  lacJdng  in 
•coucaoy  both  dua  to  tha  aga  of  oviaua  data  anA  varioua  aA^ltrfonal  factors' 
audK  aa  the  fact  that  Moy  youth  bsrar  Bought  vqOpywxt  and  if  thay  did  it 

abort  tam  and  spoadio.  In  mnnaapoUSt  school  a^rbaadanea  is  a  oust 
for  youth  Imolvsd  in  tte  ysar  round  jpm  peogrsnw. 

Ms  uxga  tba  Dspartnint  of  Labor  to  instituta  standards  and  pccuaduras  for 
gathacing  natiooalXy  standardiaad  inf  oasnation  on  JlVA  pcogcm  ond^ 
partiolpsnta.  Us  fsal  ^t  assningful  tvaluation  of        as  a  national 
as^Xcynsnt  and  trai.ning  af fort  cannot  bs  nnda  %fltbout  national  data  that  is 
davoXcfcd  aoffOPding  to  Mnifooas  orltscia. 

v%  ara  conoamsd  tbiat  <ngh  nay  not  na  sarving  adaqcuataly  thosa  paqpla 
ara  lasst  job  raady  and  aoat  disadvantagad.  ibara  ara  indieatiois  that  tha 
ooafainaUoa  of  inadacjuate  funding,  vldar  aligibility,  spsnding  rastricticns 
on  stipsnda  and  support  sarvioaa  and  tha  thrust  of  tha  p«;f ooMnca  stai^axds 
aay  pcoOuoa  a  tanOsnoy  to  fooua       00  individuals  Kho  ara  tha  nost  job 
rakty  and  lasst  disadvantagsd.  Poroing  a  ohoica  bstwaan  iarvix^  thosa  ^ 
ara  badly^in*naad  and  thosa  ^  ara  alaoat  as  badly  in  nsad  aaaaa  to  us  as 
unaooaptabla  and  poor  policy,  wti  spactfically  urge  tha  usa  of  Qovvrnors' 
six  pmant  8at-Aaida  fm^  as  bonus  incsntivas  to  6CA*s  lAiioh  targat  thosa 
>iost'*in-nsad  and  hardaat-to-sarva.   progcaas  willing  to  faca  this 
^maaingly  di^icult  ehaXlanga  ahould  not  ba  psnalizad  by  stringtnt 
parfOoHnoa  standards* 

For  a  gtOMiD;  n^abar  of  our  youth  >Aio  do  not  graduata  froa  hi^  school,  tha 
outlook  for  achiaving  tha  "Jtawrican  Dcaon"  is  alusiva.   ?qc  tha  oms^  othars 
t4ho  do  graduata,  tha  futura  is  stiU  not  pradaing.   Yaar  aft«r  yaar« 
childran  ara  graduatsd  without  tha  ability  to  asm  a  dacant  lining  baeausa 
thsy  ara  funotiomUy  ilUtarata.  To  iUustrata,  in  tha  first  half  of  1987, 
Usw  York  M.apboca  gava  its  fifty-ninv'^  axam  in  baaic  raading  and  raasoning 
skills  to  ai^OCO  applicants  for  sntry-laval  jobs.  Only  16  larcant  passad. 
Aooocding  to  tha  National  AUianca  of  Businass,  by  1990  thraa  out  of  four 
jobs  will  raguixa  soma  adueation  or  tachnioal  training  bayoE^  high  school. 


flhilo  ws  oootinua  our  affocts  to  pravant  studants  from  dropping  out  of 
aohool«  ws  Bust  focus  significantly  mora  on  providing  youth  with  tha  bast 
badcup  %tt  can.  Ite  mxppoct  tha  provisions  in  your  bill  to  Mp«r«t«  youth 
ao^loynsnt  and  training  activitias  in  Titla  Xl-A  fcon  thosa  of  adults  by 
craating  a  naw  Utla  C.  Moraovar,  whila  ws  support  tha  bill's  provisicns 
for  a  coapcahansiva  yaar-rcund  youth  pcograa  ws  b^ava  it  is  aasantial  that 
OOBBunitiaa  ba  givan  tha  flaxibility  to  ccntlnua  to  provida  tha  currant 
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XLtU  ZZ-B  9mm:  Touth  prcyrwi  to  *cccmodftt«  tbm  ^ff«r«Ae«t  in  loo^l 
oondltinni  md  SMdi. 

Qodir  ths  Hmricixui  blXl,  th«  ••pftrmt*  9vnMr  Touth  'pcogram  would 
•uthodMd  at.  $900  mllUon  foe  FT  1990  aod  tto  nnv  youith  Tltl«,  ZZ^,  would 
iUtborlMd  «t  $1  billion  for  tbt  mhm  yMr.   7h«  two  youth  titl««  vould 
bi  optrfitlng  undtr  a  nvlttd  foisula.   CXoxodnt  law  plaoaa  tM»-thixd« 
apQuait  on  youth  UMsgployMcxt  figucts  for  Titla  U-B  Sunnar  Touth.  Tha 
Hawklna  pOaa  i«ou24  shift  that  avphaais  to  figuraa  rtptrattntiiig  tha 
•OQQQnieaUy  dlMdyantagad  with  cely  a  cnarthl*^  factor  on  ycinh  asqploymaat. 

Changing  tha  fWidicg  fbenula  is  a  difficult  iaavia  to  addraaa.  Aa  tha. 
portion  of  tha  funding  pia  ocntinuas  to  daoraaaa'  any'  d)anga  in  f araula  idll 
raduea  tha  ovarall  auooaaa  of  JT^«  Aa  I'hava  altaad^  said/  an  iicraaaa  in 
fulling  it  aaiantial.   But  tha  difficultiaa  in  tha  diatcibuticn  fomula  do 
not  and  vlth  shifting  ttm  wiightad  factoca  away  frctt'uni^loy»tnt  data  to 
that  of  tha  aconrwimiy  disadvantaged,  iba  data  uaad  ia  tan  yaara  old  aad 
doaa  not  aoourataly  raflaet  d>a  trui  plcl'ura.  Tnm  adjuai^nant  of  JTBk 
cannot  ha  achiavad  vithout  firat  addraaaing  tha  naad  for  nofca  aocunta  data. 

m  baliava  ^t  along  with  saparating  youth  cut  of..7itla  U^A.and.etaating  a 
sacarata  aumar  youth  titla  tbara  naads  to^ba  an  IncraaM  in  tha  fadaral 
^ifSMf^ifX  ocanitamt-  wa  ara  aeutaly  mmrm  of  tha  curtaot  fadaical  dafiatt. 
IkMrms,  wa  auat  not  loaa  si^^  of  tha  far  graatar  coat  im  as  a  nation  hava 
and  will  continua  io  incur  if  wa  ignora  tha  tncraasad  strain  on  cur  nation*a 
fi^f]  aarvioas. 

TOnK  BflROZMENT  ' 

Succassful  af fort:a  to'  reduca  youth  unasqploynant  xaguiras  tha  involvanant  of 
all  lavals  of  gTvanaant,  achools/  'canBunity  organizations  and  tha  private 
aaotor.   Zt  is  >claar  fron  tha  failura  of  aany  JTCA  pco^rsma  to  qpand  thair 
raquirad  40  parcant  of  funds  on  youth— lat  alona  ixwaat  than  af f activaly 
••that  a  graatar  ccsnitKant  to  serving  ycuthtis  naadad.   Zt  is  alao  bacoodng 
incraaaingly  olaar  that  wa  nust  naka  graatar  invaataaants  in  cur  schools  to 
allov  for  year  round  aduoational  progrsav/  mora  intensive  rsMdiaticn 
efforts  for  baaio  skills  attainvant,  and  atuaant  j6b  opportxmltiaa  linked  to 
atayiag  in  school* 

The  decision  tc  leave  achod/  nada  in  ooa'a  teenage  years,  is  almost  certain 
to  have  nagat'va  oonaeqvances  for  an  entire  lifetijw.  Opportunity 
restrictions,  earnings  limitations  and  defioianolaa  in  literacy  and 
cco^ut^Uonal  abilities  represent  just  one  set  of  conaaquanees.  Oceatar 
likelihood  of  becculng  involved  in  erims  or  alcohol  and  drug  abua«,  of 
beccming  a  teenage  parent  and  of  being  dependant  cn  welfare  are  also  the  sad 
facta  about  dropouts.   As  in  the  case  of  adolescent  pcagnancy  itealf  both  a 
cause  and  affect  of  dropping  our  of  achool-*tha  consequences  of  a  nillicn 
"disconnected*  tesna  a  year  accrue  to  social  aa  wall. 

Qm  key  to  preventing  teenagera  fron  dropping  our  of  achool^  m  balieva,  is 
to  identify  thoae  at  risk  of  dropping  out  befora  tbay  even  beeooM  teenagers. 
Zt  is  critical  to  encourage  tha  integration  of  jm  reaources  within  tha 
broader  human  resource  develcpnant  system  and  the  use  of  JTSA  funds  «.8 
leverage  with  other  resources  of  funoa  to  expand  program  daaign 
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oppoctunltiM . 

Wi  «r»  pl«a««d  that  U»  d«tir»  to  ina3c«  th«M  chan^M  has  progrtttod 
oautioufXy  «^  ccntmo^tiwly  tQ  «a«ux«  that  any  changes  aiadfi  do  cot  reault 
i&  a  nit  loaa  ia  farvicta  to  our  futurt  and  meat  pcvcioua  national  reaourca 
*  our  youth. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thankvou,  Mayor  Fraser. 

The  next  witness  will  be  The  Honorable  James  Moran.  Mayor 
Moran,  we  welcome  you. 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  echo  Mayor 
Praser's  appreciation  of  your  leadership  and  of  your  colleagues  on 
the  committee. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  its  affiliate  Employment  and 
Training  Council  recognize  how  very  essential  JTrA  has  been. 
After  almost  six  years,  it  is  time  to  take  stock  of  the  needs  of  the 
work  force  of  the  next  decade  and  to  determine  how  JTPA  can  im- 
prove its  role. 

Predicted  changes  in  the  work  force  of  tomorrow  have  been  thor- 
oughly debated,  but  ':'ich  changes  are  already  evident  in  many  of 
our  oties.  Minorities,  women,  and  immigrants  already  swell  the 
urban  work  force. 

JTPA  is  the  only  training  program  currently  addressing  the 
needs  of  the  most  disenfranchised  portion  of  our  work  force;  those 
adults  and  youth  in  poverty. 

We  have  seven  recommendations  that  we  want  to  share  with 
you.  Five  of  them  are  included  in  the  bill;  two  are  in  addition. 

Number  one,  we  support  proposals  to  target  limited  JTPA  re- 
sources on  economically  disadvantaged  adults  and  youth  with  addi- 
tional barriers  to  meaningful  employment.  Given  current  re- 
sources, maximizing  the  effectiveness  of  JTPA  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  designating  a  list  of  barriers  or 
a  specific  number  of  barriers  will  improve  service  to  those  individ- 
uals who  most  need  JTPA  service.  Individualized  assessment  of  em- 
ployability  is  the  appropriate  response  to  improving  tainting. 

Services  follow  assessed  need.  Any  list  of  groups  tcu^ted  for  eli- 
gibility will  inevitably  omit  some  worthy  individuals  and  may  not 
leave  mayors  and  Plus  enough  latitude  to  maximize  our  resources. 

Second,  we  support  the  special  emphasis  on  the  need  for  services 
to  youth  in  JTPA.  Providing  services  for  both  youth  still  in  school 
and  for  dropouts  is  absolutely  necessary.  Clearly,  staying  in  school, 
obtaining  a  good  foundation  of  basic  skills  and  providing  opportuni- 
ties to  let  youth  explore  the  talents  they  possess  to  develop  self- 
esteem  are  preferable  to  dealing  with  young  people  who  have  al- 
ready dropped  out  and  come  to  believe  they  can  do  little  right.  The 
nee  is  are  difrerent  in  different  communities. 

Third,  we  strongly  endorse  the  continuation  of  an  identifiable 
summer  program.  We  support  the  emphasis  on  year-round  pro- 
grams for  youth.  We  believe  that  there  is  still  a  need  for  summer 
work  experience. 

Year-round  programs  with  a  basic  skills  component  work  to  keep 

Sixth  in  school  and  prevent  the  loss  of  learning  over  the  summer, 
th  youth  in  traditional  secondaiy  schools,  and  those  who  may 
have  dropped  out  but  have  returned  for  other  education  and  train- 
ing, must  be  eligible  for  service  in  the  summer. 

In  addition,  summer  youth  employment  programs  should  be  tar- 
geted to  economically  disadvantaged  youth  without  further  restric- 
tions. 

Fourth,  we  support  the  principle  that  the  more  disadvantaged 
population  successfully  served,  the  greater  the  incentive  award 
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should  be  to  the  seivice  delivery  area.  We  recommend  that  per- 
formance standards  for  adults  measure  success  in  achieving  in- 
creases in  basic  reading,  math  and  communication  skills  when  em- 
ployment is  also  attained. 

We  also  recommend  exempting  new  and  innovative  programs  for 
meeting  performance  standards  in  the  start-up  phase. 

Fifth,  the  r.dministrative  expenditure  limitation  should  be  20  per- 
cent due  to  the  increased  oversight  needed  to  effectively  direct  the 
program.  The  renewed  attention  to  client  needs  nec^itates  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  a  case  management  approach  to  service. 

All  of  those  points  are  in  H.R.  2039.  We  have  two  more  that  we 
would  like  to  see  included.  We  support  a  formuLi  to  distribute 
funds  that  clearly  recognizes  the  special  needs  of  urban  areas. 

Formulas  for  both  adults  and  youth  should  use  data  on  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  individuals.  The  concentrf  Mon  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  should  be  the  primary  fav^cor  in  the  formula. 

In  Alexandria,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  northern  ^'^irginia,  we 
have  an  unemployment  rate  of  about  two  percent.  So  you  would 
think  we  have  no  problems.  If  you  look  further,  deeper  into  the  un- 
employed population,  you  recognize  that  for  youth  between  16  and 
19,  it  is  about  12  percent  and  for  minority  youth  about  17  percent. 

So  we  cannot  ignore  that  portion  of  our  population.  Just  looking 
at  the  unemployment  rate,  it  is  certainly  not  going  to  reveal  the 
real  problem. 

Seventh,  substantial  additional  funds  are  needed  to  reinvest  in 
our  human  resources.  We  know  that  there  has  to  be  more  funding 
for  JTPA.  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is  a  jecond-chance 
program,  but  it  needs  a  first-rate  commitment  of  resources. 

In  particular,  we  support  more  resources  targeted  to  serve  youth. 
For  too  long,  human  resource  investment  has  taken  a  back  seat  to 
other  national  priorities.  I  am  not  telling  you  anything  that  you 
are  not  very  much  aware  of. 

Refocusing  JTPA  to  serve  a  more  disadvantaged  adult  and  youth 
population  with  the  need  for  more  intensive  services  will  be  more 
expensive.  JTPA  currently  serves  less  than  five  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation eligible  for  services. 

Expansion  of  the  program  must  begin  now  so  that  service  levels 
do  not  drop  and,  in  fact,  begin  to  grow.  We  recommend  a  renewed 
dedication  of  funds  spanning  the  next  decade  to  human  resource 
investment  programs  like  JTPA. 

Finally,  in  a  related  issue,  we  have  called  this  National  Educa- 
tion Day.  Throughout  the  countr}' — I  know  Mayor  Fraser  is  doing 
the  same  thing— we  are  spending  more  time  in  our  schools  and  fo- 
cusing attention  on  our  schools. 

We  wanC'  to  alert  you  to  that  initiative.  We  see  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  children  as  the  most  critical  issue  not  only  in  urban 
America  but  throughout  all  America.  Education  is  the  primary 
means  of  addressing  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  James  Moran  follows:] 
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CHAIRMAN  HAWKINS r  MEMBERS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  I  AM  JIM  MORAN, 
MAYOR  OF  ALEXANDRIA.  I  APPEAR  BEFORE  VOU  TODAY  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
U.S,  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS r  WHERE  I  SERVE  ON  THE  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
COMMITTEE  AND  CHAIR  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGING.  I  AM  PLEASED  TO 
HAVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DISCUSS  WITH  YOU  SEVERAL  OP  THE  ISSUES 
ADDRESSED  BY  YOUR  LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE  JOB  TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT,  H.R.  2C39. 

AMERICA'S  MAYORS  ARE  BEING  CHALLENGED  AS  NEVER  BEFORE  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  ECONOMIC  WELL-BEING  OF  THE  NATION'S  URBAN  RESIDENTS. 
CITIES  ARE  BY  THEIR  VERY  NATURE  CONCENTRATED  AREAS  WHERE  PEOPLE 
LIVEr  WORKr  AND  PLAY.  MAYORS  VIEW  DYNAMIC  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND 
THE  PROVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  AS  KEY  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
HEALTH  OF  URBAN  CITIZENS.  ENSURING  THAT  ALL  CITIZENS  ARE 
ADEQUATELY  PREPAFiED  TO  COMPETE  IN  TODAY'S  WORKFORCE  HAS  MEANT 
THAT  MAYORS  MUST  WORK  CLOSELY  WITH  EMPLOYERS,  THE  EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY,  AND  ':fJPATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  TO  ENHANCE 
THE  POTENTIAL  .  HE  NATION'S  PRIMARY  NATURAL  RESOURCE  HER 
PEOPLE. 

MAYORS,  WORKING  WITH  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATORS,  HAVE  USED  THE  JOB  TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT  AS  ONE  TOOL  IN  THE  CONTINUING  EFFORT  TO  IMPROVE 
THE  ECONOMIC  CLIMATE  OF  CITIZENS  AND  TO  PROVIDE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
EVEN  THOSE  SEEMINGLY  TRAPPED  IN  POVERTY.  MAYORS  RECOGNIZE  JTPA 
AS  A  PROGRAM  WITH  MANY  OF  THE  INGREDIENTS  NEEDED  BY  URBAN 
RESIDENTS  TO  AVOID  BECOMING  AT-RISK  OF  NOT  ACHIEVING  SUCCESS  IN 
THE  LABOR  MARKET  OF  TODAY,  AND  MORE  IMPORTANTLY  THE  JOB  MARKET  OF 
TOMORROW.     THESE  INGREDIENTS  INCLUDE: 
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0        PRIVATB   INUUSTRY  COUNCILS  WHOSE  MEMBERS   PLAY  A  LEADERSHIP 

ROLE  IN  ALL  URBAH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS* 
0        'HPROVED  ACCOUNTABILITY  MECHANISMS  WHICH  DIRECT  ATTENTION  TO 

THE  DI^^ERSE  NEEDS   OP   INDIVIDUALS  MOST  AT-RISK   OF  LABOR 

MARKET  DYSFUNCTIONS. 
0        EMPHASIS  ON  INCREASED  LINKAGES  AND  COLLABORATION  WITH  OTHER 

PROGRAMS  ALSO  AIMSD  AT  THE  POOREST  OP  OUR  NATIONS'  URBAN 

CITIZENS* 

ALTHOUGH  THE  CONFERENCE  OP  MAYORS  AND  ITS  AFFILIATE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  COUNCIL  BELIEVE  THAT  JTPA  HAS  BEEN  USEFUL 
IN  ASSISTING  URB/  RESIDENTS,  AFTER  ALMOST  SIX  YEARS  IT  IS  TIME 
TO  TAKE  STOCK  OF  THE  NEEDS  OP  THE  WORKFORCE  OP  THE  NEXT  DECADE 
AND  TO  DETERMINE  HOW  JTPA  CAN  IMPROVE  ITS  ROLE.  PREDICTED 
CHANGES  IN  THE  WORKFORCE  OF  TOMORROW  HAVE  BEEN  THOROUGHLY 
DEBATED,  BUT  SUCH  CHANGES  ARE  ALREADY  EVIDENT  IN  MANY  CITIES. 
MINORITIES,  WOMEN  AND  IMMIGRANTS  ALREADY  SWELL  THE  URBAN 
WORKFORCE*  WHILE  THE  NUMBERS  OF  NEW  ENTRANTS  TO  THE  WORKFORCE 
WHO  ARE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  MAY  BE  DECLINING,  WE  CANNOT  IGNORE  TODAY'S 
GENERATION*  JTPA  IS  THE  ONLY  '^^AINING  PROGRAM  CURRENTLY 
ADDRESSING  THE  NEEDS  OP  THE  MOST  DI:>ENPRANCHISSD  PORTION  OF  OUR 
WORKFORCE  —  THOSE  ADULTS  AND  YOUTH  IN  POVERTY* 

FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF 
MAYORS  AND  ITS  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  COUNCIL  ON  PROVISIONS  TO 
BE  INCLUDED  IN  ANY  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 
TO  BE  APPROVED  THIS  YEAR: 

X*  WE  SUPPORT  PROPOSALS  TO  TARGET  LIMITED  JTPA  P^^OURCES  TO 
ECONOMICALLY   DISADVANTAGED   ADULTS   AND   YOUTH  WITH  . ADDITIONAL 
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BARRIERS  TO  MEANIMGFOL  EMPLOYMENT,  GIVEN  CURRENT  RESOURCES, 
MAXIMI2ING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  JTPA  IS  OF  CRITICAL  IMPORTANCE. 
WE  DON'T  BELIEVE,  HOWEVER,  THAT  DESIGNATING  A  LIST  OF  BARRIERS  OR 
A  SPECIFIC  NUMBER  OF  BARRIERS  HILL  IMPROVE  SERVICE  TO  THOSE 
INDIVIDUALS  WHO  MOST  NEED  JTPA'S  SERVICES*  INDIVIDUALIZED 
ASSESSMENT  OF  EMPLOYABILITY  IS  THE  APPROPRIATE  RESPONSE  TO 
IMPROVING  TARGETING*  SERVICES  FOLLOW  ASSESS£D  NEED*  ANY  LIST  OF 
GROUPS  TARGETED  FOR  ELIGIBILITY  WILL  INEVITABLY  OMIT  SOME  WORTHY 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  MAY  NOT  LEAVE  MAYORS  AND  PICS  ENOUGH  LATITUDE  TO 
PROVIDE  A  COORDINATED  STRATEGY  FOR  DEALING  WITH  THE  UNDER- 
UTILIZATION  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES. 

2*  WE^  PPORT  THE  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  NEED  TOR  SERVICES 
TO  YOUTH  IN  JTPA*  PROVIDING  SERVICES  FOR  BOTH  YOUTH  STILL  IN 
SCHOOL  AND  FOR  DROPOUTS  IS  VALUABLE.  CLEARLY,  STAYING  IN  SCHOOL, 
OBTAINING  A  GOOD  FOUNDATION  OF  BASIC  SKILLS,  AND  PROVIDING 
OPPORTUNITIES  TO  LET  YOUTH  EXPLORE  THE  TALENTS  THEY  POSSESS  TO 
DEVELOP  A  HEALTHY  SELF-ESTEEM  ARE  PREFERABLE  TO  DEALING  WITH 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  ^VE  DROPPED  OUT  AND  COME  TO  BELIEVE  THAT  THEY 
CAN  DO  LITTLE  RIGHT*  BUT  THE  NtSEDS  ARE  DIFFERENT  UZ  DIFFERENT 
COMMUNITIES* 

3,  WE  STRONGLY  ENDORSE  THE  CONTINUATION  OF  AN  IDEHTIFIAB  ^ 
SUMMER  PP  GRAM*  WHILE  WE  SUPPORT  THE  EMPHASIS  ON  YEAR-ROUND 
PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUTH,  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  THERE  IS  STILL  A  NEED  FOR 
SUMMED  WORK  EXPERIENCE*  YEAR-ROUND  PROGRAMS  WITH  A  BASIC  SKILLS 
COMPONENT  WORK  TO  KEEP  YOUTH  IN-SCHOOL  AND  PREVENT  THE  LOSS  OF 
LEARNING  OVER  THE  SUMMER*  BOTH  YOUTH  IN  TRADITIONAL  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  AND  THOSE  WHO  HAY  HAVE  DROPPED  OUT  BUT  HAVE  RETURNED  FOR 
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OTHER  BDOCATION  AND  TRAINING  MUST  BE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  SERVICE  IN  THE 
SOMMBR*  IN  ADDITION,  SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS  SHOULD  BE 
TARGETED  TO  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  WITHOUT  .FURTHER 
RESTRICTIONS. 

WE  SUPPORT  THE  PRINCIPLE  THAT  THE  MORE  DISADVANTAGED 
POPULATIOM  SUCCESSFULLY  SERVED,  THE  GREATER  THE  INCENTIVE  AWARD 
SHOULD  BE. TO  THE  SEP'  iCE  DELIVERY  AREAS.  WB  RECOMMEND  THAT 
PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  FOR  ADULTS  MEASURE  SUCCESS  IN  ACHIEVING 
INCREASES  IN  BASIC  READING,  MATH  AND  COMMUNICATION  SKILI^  WHEN 
mPLOYMENT  IS  ALSO  ATTAINED.  WE  ALSO  RECOMMEND  EXMPTING  NEW  AND 
INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS  FROM  MEETING  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  IN  THE 
START-UP  PHASE. 

5»  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENDITURE  LIMITATION  SHOULD  BE  20 
PERCENT  DUE  TO  THE  INCREASED  OVERSIGHT  NEEDED  TO  EFFECTIVELY 
Djr^CT  THE  PROGRAM.  THE  RENEWED  ATTENTION  TO  CLIEUT  NEEDS 
NECESSITATES  AN  INCREASE  IN  THE  USE  OF  A  CASE-MANAGED  APPROACH  TO 
SERVICE. 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  POINTS  ARE  ADDRESSED  IN  H.R.  2039,  OUR  LAST 
WO  RECOMMENDATIONS  ARE  NOT  ENTIRELY l 

6»  WE  SUPPORT  A  FORMULA  TO  DISTRIBUTE  FUNDS  THAT  CLEARLY 
RECOGNIZES  THE  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  URBAN  AREAS.  FORMULAS  FOR  BOTH 
ADULTS  AND  YOUTH  SHOULD  USE  DATA  ON  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  THE  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  SHOULD  BE  THE  .  RIMARY  FACTOR  IN  THE  FORMULA.  USI::G 
w5TA  ON  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  AS  THE  MAJOR  FACTOR  IN  THE 
ALLOCATION  FORMULA  SHOU:.D  PROVIDE  MORE  STABILITY  THAN  THE  CURRENT 
FORMULA    IN  DEALING  WITH   STRUCTURAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  SHOULD 
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PROVIDE  MORE  FUNDS  IN  URBAN  AREAS  HITB  MORE  INDIVIDUALS  AND 
FAMILIES  IN  POVERTY.  TO  ENSURE  AN  EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
PUNDS#  WE  PREFER  DIRECT  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  FROM  THE  SB^  'TARY  OF 
LABOR  TO  THE  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREA*  AT  A  MINIMUM #  HE  SUPPORT 
SUGGESTED  CHANGES  FOR  THE  SECRETARY  TO  CALCULATE  LOCAL 
ALLOCATIONS. 

7.  SUBSTANTIAL  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  ARE  NEEDED  TO  REINVEST  IN 
OUR  HUMAN  RESOURCES.  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  IS  A 
SECOND  CHANCE  PROGRAM^  BUT  IT  NEEDS  A  FIRST  RATE  COMMITMENT  OF 
RESOURCES.  IN  PARTICULAR  WE  SUPPORT  MORE  RESOURCES  TARGETED  TO 
SERVE  YOUTH.  FOR  TOO  LO(«G#  HUMAN  RESOURCES  INVESTMENT  HAS  TAKEN 
A  BACK  SEAT  TO  OTHER  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES.  REFOCUSING  JTPA  TO 
SERVE  A  MORE  DISADVANTAGED  ADULT  AND  YOUTH  POPULATION  WITH  THE 
NEED  FOR  MORE  INTENSIVE  SERVICES  WILL  BE  MORE  EXPENSIVE.  THE 
JTPA  CURRENTLY  SERVES  LESS  THAN  FIVE  PERCENT  OF  THE  POPULATION 
ELIGIBLE  FOR  SERVICES.  EXPANSION  OF  THE  PnOG;iAM  MUST  BEGIN  NOW 
SO  THAT  SERVICE  LEVELS  DO  NOT  DROP  AND,  IN  FACT,  BEGIN  TO  GROW. 
WE  RECOMMEND  A  RENEWED  DEDICATION  OF  FUNDS  SPANNING  THE  NEXT 
DECADE  TO  HUMAN  RBSOURCB  INVESTMENT  PROGRAMS  LIKE  JTPA. 

MAYORS  LEAD  THE  WAY  IN  IMPLEMENTING  SUCCESSFUL  URBl^^* 
BUSIN3SS-C0MMUNm  PARTNERSHIPS  AND  IN  ATTACKING  SOCIAL  PRC3LEMS. 
MAYORS  AND  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  HAVE  BEES  INSTRUMENTAL  IN 
DEVELOPING  BUSINESS-EDUCATION  PARTNERSMPS.  GOOD  SCHOOLS  ARE  ONE 
AVENUE  TO  A  REWARDING  FUTURE.  JTPA  CAK  i'UKTHER  ENCOCfAGE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  SCHOOLS  BY  USING  ?ti2  FUNDING  LEVER  TO 
PROMOTE  SPECIAL  SERVICES  TO  DiSADVANTAOf D  Y0UNGSTR51S  i'^'J  TO 
DEMAND  CONSTRUCTIVE  CHANGE  WITHIN  SCHOOLS. 
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BEFORE  I  CLOSE,  THERE  IS  A  RBIATED  ISSUE  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
RAISE  WITH  THIS  COMMITTEE.  TODAY  IS  AN  ZMPORTANT  DAY  IN 
AMERICANS  CITIES)  IT  IS  THE  U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS*  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  UAY.  IT  IS  BEING  OBSERVED  IN  MORE  THAN  300  PRIlfCIPAL 
CITIES  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY,  INCLUDING  MY  OWN  CITY  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 
WE  ARE  ISSUING  PROCLAMATIONS,  UNDERTAKING  ACTIVITIES,  AND 
SPONSORING  EVENTS  DESIGNED  TO  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  AND 
NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILDREN  IN  OUR  CITIES.  IN  MANY  CITIES,  MAYORS  ARE 
PLANNING  EVENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  TO  INVOLVE  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS,  PARENTS 
AND  OTHERS  CONCERNED  WITH  EDUCATION-RELATED  PROBLEMS.  I  WILL  BE 
VISITIUC  A  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  ALEXANDRIA  THIS  AFTERNOON. 
MANY  CITIES  ARE  ALSO  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES  THAT  HILL  BRING  THE 
BUSINESS  COMMUNITY,  PUBLIC  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 
TOGETHER  TO  ADDRESS  THE  ISSUES  AFFECTING  CHILDREN. 

MAYORS  SEE  THE  PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  OUR  CHILDREN  AS  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  CRITICAL  ISSUES  IN  URBAN  AMERICA,  AND  SEE  EDUCATION  AS  A 
PRIMARY  MEANS  OF  ADDRESSING  IT.  WE  ARE  COMMITTED  TO  ENSURING 
THAT  OUR  CHILDREN  RAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  NECESSARY  —  THROUGH  THE 
EDUCATION  SYSTEM  AND  THE  EMPLOYNEWT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  —  TO 
BECOME  SELF-SUFFICILNT,  CONTRIBUTING  ADULTS. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mayor  Moran. 

The  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  Hubert  Price,  Jr.,  County 
Commissioner,  Oakland  County,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Hubert  Price.  I  serve 
as  the  county  commissioner  from  Oakland  County,  Michigan.  I 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Employment  Steering  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  committee  to  present  the  views 
of  our  nation's  coimties  on  H.R.  2039,  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  Amendments  of  1989.  We  have  a  vested  interest  in  any  pro- 
posed changes  because  county  governments  serve  as  administrative 
units  for  JTPA  programs  in  many  local  service  delivery  areas 
across  the  Nation.  We  commend  you  for  holding  these  hearings, 
and  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  our  concerns. 

Before  I  discuss  the  proposed  changes,  let  me  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  the  existing  job  training  program.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  a  number  of  charges  have  been  unfairly  placed  at  the  door- , 
steps  of  locdMob  training  agencies. 

Because  JTPA  has  established  an  outstanding  track  record  in 
placing  a  high  percentage  of  participants  who  complete  training 
into  jobs,  we  constantly  h'^ar  cldms  that  local  programs  are 
"creaming."' 

We  are  accused  of  assisting  the  most  job-ready  clients  in  finding 
emplo3rment  wliile  denying  services  to  those  who  are  least  prepared 
because  they  are  more  difficult  and  ccwtly  to  train  and  place  in 
jobs. 

While  I  will  not  attempt  to  defend  a  program  with  an  impeccable 
performance  record,  I  will  urge  the  members  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  over  90  percent  of  the  participants  have  been  poor 
and  a  significant  number  have  also  faced  multiple  barriers  to  em- 
ployment. •  , 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,.we  are  convinced  that  the  program 
is  doing  what  it  was  designed  to  do— helping  a  significant  number 
of  people  who  live  in  poverty  prepare  for  and  find  meaningful  jobs. 

While  we  will  agree  that  more  should  be  ,done  to  assist  tihose 
with  greater  needs,  the  program  was  designed  to  assist  all  economi- 
cally disadvantaged.  Under  current  law,  local  programfl  are  evedu- 
ated  on  how  well  they  achieve  placeme\>t  goals, 

Failure  to  meet  these  goals  can  cause  them  to  lose  sponsorship  of 
the  program.  Because  the  current  legislation  places  such  a  strong 
emphasis  on  job  placements,  local  programs  have  responded  accord- 
ingly. 

Instead  of  being  criticized,  local  areas  should  be  commended  for 
the  good  job  they  have  been  doing.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the 
program  cannot  be  improved.  With  a  few  modifications,  we  believe 
it  can  be  improved  to  better  sex  /e  those  who  are  most  in  need. 

However,  any  amendment  that  the  committee  adopts  should  be 
carefully  crafted  to  build  on  the  success  the  program  has  experi- 
enced in  the  past.  Extensive  changes  in  the  act  are  unwarranted 
and  should  be  avoided. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Price,  may  I  interrupt  for  just  a  few 
seconds  here  to  announce  a  recess,  hopefully  a  five-minute  recess. 
The  members  must  vote.  We  will  return  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
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apologize,  but  I  think  this  is  the  best  way  of  facilitating  the  meet- 
ing. . 

We  seem  to  be  making  wonderful  headway.  So  we  will  be  back  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  hope  the  members  will  do  so. 
Mr.  Peice.  Thank  you. 
[ATecess  was  taken.] 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  Ck)mmittee  is  called  to  order.  At  the 
time  we  recessed,  Mr.  Price  was  testifying.  Mr.  Price,  we  recognize 
you  for  a  continuation.  We  apologize.  We  look  forward  to  the  rest 
oiF  yourtestimony. 

Mr.  Price.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  had  a  good  break. 

Having  made  the  comments  about  the  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  NACO  generally  supports  H*R.  2039. 
Although  we  have  a  few  concerns  about  some  of  the  language,  we 
are  confident  we  will  be  able  to  work  with  you  and  other  members 
of  the  committee^  to  resolve  them  before  final  legislation  is  adopted. 

As  you  discuss  possible  changes,  we  urge  you  to  keep  in  mind 
'that  local  flexibility  is  critical  to  the  continued  success  of  JTPA. 
We  feel  we  must  retain  the  flexibility  to  design  and  implement  our 
programs  in  response  to  local  needs  and  local  circumstances. 

We  luge  you  to  oppose  any  amendments  to,  the  bOl  that  would 
impose  prescriptive  guidelines  on  how  we  design  our  programs  and 
on  the  sequence  of  services  that  must  be  provided  to  our  clients. 

In  response  to  the  committee's  request,  I  will  now  discuss  our 
views  on  several  issues  of  importance  to  the  committee. 

In  terms  of  targeting,  we  believe  that  in  order  to  better  target 
those  who  are  most/in  need,  your  bill  should  amend  the  client  eligi- 
bility criteria  to  require  at  least  fifty  percent  of  the.  participants  in 
the  adult  program  to  be  economicculy  disadvantagea  and  meet  at 
least  one  of  the  other  barriers  to  employment.  ; 

Our  concern  about  this  language  is  the  limitation  it  would 
impose  on  our  ability  to  serve  other  individuals  in  our  local  areas 
who  naay  be  deemed  most  in  need  of  assistance.  For  example,  in 
some  local  areas  thode  who  are  mostiin  need  include  disabled  indi- 
viduals, refugees,  homeless,  long-term  unemployed,  teen  parents 
and  offenders,  none  of  :whom  are  included  on  the  list. 

Oiu*  point  is  those  who  are  most  in  need  will  vary  from  one  area 
to  the  next.  We  need  some  flexibility  at  the  local  level  to  make 
those  decisions. 

In .  establishing  target  groups,  the  conmiittee  should  adopt  a 
broad  list  that  reflects  individuals  that  would  most  likely  be  in  all 
areas.  We  would  also  urge  that  language  be  adopted  that  would 
give  local  ejected  officials  and  PICs  the  authority  to  designate 
other  target  groups  so  long  as  they  are  identified  and  approved  in 
the  plan. 

With  the  added  language,  we  believe  local  areas  would  have  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  continue  serving  a  broad  variety  of  eco- 
nomiccdly  disadvantaged  while  targeting  the  most  needy  in  their 
own  commimities. 

The  proposed  I^islation  would  separate  Title  II-A  youth  and 
adult  programs.  A  new  year-round  program  would  be  esteblished  to 
assist  youth  on  a  contmuous  basis.  The  summer  youth  program 
would  be  continued  without  significant  changes,  although  a  sepa- 
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rate  title  for  all  youth  activities  would  reduce  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  requirements.  /  ^ 
n  Your  proposed  amendments  would  give  local  areas  the  greatest 
",?^J?J?*y  y>  d^ign  and  implement  their  programs.  Furthermore, 
eligibility  in  the  summer  youth  program  would  remain  open  to  all 
econormcally  disadvantaged  youth. 

Most  of  our  counties  would  not  like  to  see  participation  in  this 
program  restricted  to  youth  with  a  few  specific  barriers  to  employ- 
ment. In  many  areas,  r  imer  jobs  provide  needed  income  aiid  val- 
uable work  expenence  ^  a  significant  number  of  youth  who  do  not 
need  or  desire  to  participate  in  other  act*  t'ities. 

With  emphasis  on  serving  . an  increased  number  of  participants 
with  greater  need,  more  funds  will  be  necessary  to  provide  longer 
term  traming  and  increase  supportive  services. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  authorization  levels  for  both 
the  youth  and  adult  programs  would  be  slightly  increased.  Local 
areas  would  be  authorized  to  use  an  increase  percentage  of  their 
funds  for  supportive  services. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  also  reduce  the  categorical  set- 
asides  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  funds  for  client  training 
and  services.  Although  these  changes  will  only  modestly  increase 
funds,  we  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  for  recognizing  the  need  and  urge  you  to  continue  to 
work  for  adequate  funds. 

To  simpUfy  recordkeeping  and  reporting,  we  urge  you  to  adopt 
language  that  would  replace  the  three  existing  cost  cat^ories,  ad- 
mimstration,  support  services  and  training,  with  two,  management 
and  services. 

Management  should  include  most  expenditures  now  classified  as 
administrative,  and  services  should  include  all  other  expenditures 
Because  of  reported  abuses  in  on-the-job  trainmg  contracts  and  a 
few  isolated  cases  of  excess  revenues  generated  from  the  use  of 
JTPA  funds  through  performance-based  contracts,  the  amendments 
would  require  d^tdled  reporting  and  recordkeeping. 

This  will  eliminate  performance-based  contracting  which  cur- 
rently allows  local  areas  to  pay  service  providers  on  the  basis  of  job 
placements  without  the  burdens  of  extensive  reporting  and  paper- 
work requirements. 

We  strongly  feel  that  the  problems  then  can  be  corrected  without 
eliminating  performance-based  contracting.  The  U.S,  Department 
of  Labor  has  provided  some  policy  guidance  ^hich  addresses  manv 
of  the  problems  m  this  area. 

We  support  the  Labor  Department's  poUcy,  and  we  would  further 
urge  the  following  that  are  detailed  in  our  printed  statement. 

We  firmly  support  the  changes  called  for  in  the  performance 
standards.  Your  amendments  would  make  the  attainment  of  a 
basic  education  and  employability  enhancement  skills  positive  out- 
comes for  adults. 

New  laiiguage  would  also  emphasize  the  placement  of  partici- 
pants  in  jobe  mth  career  potential  that  will  allow  the  individual  to 
become  self-sufficient.  We  believe  these  changes  will  further  en- 
courage local  areas  to  provide  more  services  to  those  who  are  most 
m  need. 
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In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  the  JTPA  system  has  es- 
tablished a  successful  track  record  and  that  it  could  be  fine-tuned 
to  better  serve  the  most  needy  in  our  community.  However,  the 
succesL  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  job  training  system  is  due,  in 
large  part,  to  the  local  flexibility  we  now  have  to  design  and  imple- 
ment oiir  programs. 

We  urge  strongly  that  local  flexibility  be  a  major  element  m  any 
amendments  to  JTTA. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  questions  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ,  ^ 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Hubert  Price,  Jr.  follows:] 
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THANK  YOU  MR,  CHAIRMAN*     I  AM  HUBERT  PRICE,  COMMISSIONER  IN 
OAKLAND  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN  AND  CIuVlRMAN  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  STEERING 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES  •*    I  AM  PLEASED 
TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  PRESENT  THE  VIEWS  OF  OUR 
NATION'S  COUNTIES  ON  H.R,  2039,  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1989.     WS  HAVE  A  VESTED  INTEREST  IN  ANY  PROPOSED 
CHANGES  BECAUSE  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS  SERVE  AS  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 
FOR  JTPA  PROGRAMS  IN  MANY  LOCAL  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREAS  ACROSS  THE 
NATION.     HE  COMMEND  YOU  FOR  HOLDING  THESE  HEARINGS  AND  WE 
APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  EXPRESS  OUR  CONCERNS • 

BEFORE  I  DISCUSS  TRZ  PROPOSED  CHANGES,  LET  ME  MAKE  A  FEW 
COMMENTS  ABOUT  THE  EXISTING  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM,     OVER  THE  PAST 
PEW  YEARS,  A  NUMBEK  OF  CHARGES  HAVE  BEEN  UNFAIRLY  PLACED  AT  THE 
DOOR  STEPS  OF  LOCAL  JOB  TRAIl^ING  AGENCIES,     BECAUSE  JTPA  HAS 
ESTABLISHED  AN  OUTSTANDING  TRACK  RECORD  IN  PLACING  A  HIGH 
PERCENTAGE  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  COMPLETE  TRAINING  INTO  JOBS,  WE 
CONSTANTLY  HEAR  CLAIMS  THAT  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  ARE  «CREAMING«,  WE 
ARE  ACCUSED  OF  ASSISTING  THE  MOST  JOB  READY  CLIENTS  IN  FINDING 
EMPLOYMENT  WHILE  DENYING  SERVICES  TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE  LEAST 
PREPARED,  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  MORE  DIFFICUI/T  AND  COSTLY  TO  TRAIN  AND 

*ESTABLISHED  IN  1935,  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 
IS  THE  ONLY  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  REPRESENTING  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,     THROUGH  ITS  MEMBERSHIP,  URBAN,  SUBURBAN 
AND  RURAL  COUNTIES  JOIN  TOGETHER  TO  BUILD  EFFECTIVE  F^ESPONSIVE 
COUNTY  GOVERNMENT.    THE  GOALS  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  ARE  TO: 
IMPROVE  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT;  SERVE  AS  THE  NATIONAL  SPOKESMAN  FOR 
COUNTY  GOVERNMENT;  ACT  AS  A  LIAISON  BETWEEN  THE  NATION'S  COUNTIES 
AND  OTHER  LEVELS  OF  GOVERNMENT;  ACHIEVE  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF 
THE  ROLE  OF  COUNTIES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  SYSTEM, 
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PIACB  IN  JOBS.    WHILE  I  WILL  NOT  ATTEMPT  TO  DEFEND  A  PROGRAM  WITH 
AM  IMPECCABLE  PERFORMANCE  RECORD,  I  WILL  URGE  IHE  MEMBERS  NOT  TO 
LOOSE  SIGHT.  OP  THE  FACT  THAT  OVER  90  PERCENT  OF  THE  PARTICIPANTS 
HAVE  BEEN  POOR  AMD  A  SIGNIFICANT  NUMBER  HAVE  ALSO  FACED  MULTIPLE 
BARRIERS  TO  EMPLOYMENT. 

QUITE  FRANKLY  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WE  ARE  CONVINCED  THAT  THE 
PROGRAM  IS  DOING  .,HAT  IT  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  DO— HELPING  A 
SIGNIFICANT  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  WHO  LIVE  IN  POVERTY  PREPARE  FOR  AMD 
FIND  MEANINGFUL  JOBS.    WHILE  WE  WILL  AGREE  THAT  MORE  SHOULD  BE 
DONE  TO  ASSIST  THOSE  WITH  GREATER  NEEDS,  THE  PROGRAM  WAS  DESIGNED 
TO  ASSIST  ALL  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED.    UNDER  CURRENT  LAW,  - 
LOCAL  PROGRAMS  ARE  EVALUATED  ON  HOW  WELL  THEY  ACHIEVED  THEIR 
PLACEMENT  GOALS.    FAILURE  TO  MEET  THESE  GOALS  CAN  CAUSE  THEM  TO 
LOOSE  SPONSORSHIP  OF  THE  PROGRAM.    BECAUSE  THE  CURRENT 
LEGISLATION  PLACES  SUCH  A  STRONG  EMPHASIS  ON  JOB  PLACEMENTS, 
LOCAL  PROGRAMS  HAVE  RESPONDED  ACCORDINGLY. 

INSTEAD  OF  BEING  CRITICIZED,  LOCAL  A^EAS  SHOULD  BE 
COMMENDED  FOR  THE  GOOD  JOB  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  DOING.    THIS  IS  NOT  TO 
IMPLY  THAT  THE  PROGRAM  CANNOT  BE  IMPROVED.    WITH  A  FEW 
MODIFICATIONS,  WE  BELIEVE  IT  CAN  BE  IMPROVED  TO  BETTER  SERV^ 
THOSE  WHO  ARB  MOST  t-   ,eed.     HOWEVER,  AMY  AMENDMENT  THAT  THE 
COMMITTEE  ADOPTS  Sh^JLD  BE  CAREFULLY  CRAFTED  TO  BUILD  ON  THE 
SUCCESS  THE  PROGRAM  HAS  EXPERIENCED  IN  THE  PAST.  EXTENSIVE 
CHANGES  IN  THE  ACT  ARF  UNWARRANTED  AMD  SHOULD  BE  AVOIDED. 
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HAVING  MM>E  THOSE  COMMSNTS  ABOUT  THE  PROGRAM,  MR.  CHAIRMAN 
I  AM  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  NACo  GENERALLY  SUPPORTS  H.R.  2039* 
ALTHOUGH  HE  HAVE  A  FEW  CONCERNS  ABOUT  SOME  OF  THE  LANGUAGE,  WE 
ARE  CONFIDENT  WE  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  WORK  WITH  YOU  AND  THE  OTHER 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  RESOLVE  THEM  BEFORE  FINAL  LEGISLATION 
IS  ADOPTED.     AS  YOU  DISCUSS  POSSIBLE  CHANGES,  WE  URGE  YOU  TO  KEEP 
IN  MIND  THAT  LOCAI*  FLEXIBILITY  IS  CRITICAL  TO  THE  CONTINUED 
SUCCESS  OF  JTPA.     WE  MUST  RETAIN  THE  FLEXIBILITY  TO  DESIGN  AND 
IMPLEMENT  OUR  PROGRAMS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  LOCAL  NEEDS  AND  LOCAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES.     WE  URGE  YOU  TO  OPPOSE  ANY  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BILL 
THAT  WOULD  IMPOSE  PRESCRIPTIVE  GUIDELINES  ON  HOW  WE  DESIGN  OUR 
PROGRAMS  AND  dN  THE  SEQUENCE  OF  SERVICES  THAT  MUST  BE  PROVIDED  TO 
CLIENTS.     IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  COMHITTEE^S  REQUEST,  I  WILL  NOW 
DISCUSS  OUR  VIEWS  ON  SEVERAL  ISSUES  OF  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE. 

IMPROVED  TARGETING 

TO  BETTER  TARGET  THOSE  WHO  ARE  HOST  IN  NEED,  YOUR  BILL 
WOULD  AMEND  THE  CLIENT  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA  TO  REQUIRE  AT  LEAST 
50  PERCENT  OF  THE  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  ADULT  PROGRAM  TO  BE 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  AND  MEET  AT  LEAST  OIX  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING:     (1)  A  DEFICIENCY  IN  READING  OR  MATH  (2)  A  HISTORY  OF 
LONG-TERM  DEPENDENCY  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  OR  (3)  A  LIMITED  OR 
UNSUCCESSFUL  WORK  HISTORY.    OUR  CONCERN  ABOUT  THIS  lANGUAGE  IS 
THE  LIMITATION  IT  WOULD  IMPOSE  ON  OUR  ABILITY  TO  SERVE  OTHER 
INDIVIDUALS  IN  OUR  LOCAL  AREAS  WHO  MAY  BE  DEEMED  MOST  IN  NEED  OF 
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/\  ASSISTANCE.     POR  EXAMPLE,  IN  SOME  LOCAL  AREAS  THOSE  WHO  ARE  koST 

IN  NEED  INCLUDE  DISABLED  INDIVIDUALS,  REFUGEES,  HOMELESS,  LONG- 
TERM  UNEMPLOYED,  TEEN  PARENTS  AND  OFFENDERS,  ALL  OF  WHOM  ARE  NOT 
i  INCLUDED  ON  THE  LIST.     OUR  POINT  IS  THOSE  WHO  ARE  MOST  IN  NEED 

i  WILL  VARY  FORM  ONE  AREA  TO  THE  NEXT.     T^E  NEED  SOME  FLEXIBILITY  AT 

THE  LOCAL  LEVEL  TO  MAKE  THOSE  DECISIONS. 

IN  ESTABLISHING  TARGET  CROUPS,  THE  COMMITTEE  SHOULD  ADOPT  A 
BROAD  LIST  THAT  REFLECTS  INDIVIDUALS  THAT  WOULD  lOST  LIKELY  BE  IN 
ALL  AREAS.     WE  WOULD  ALSO  URGE  THAT  LANGUAGE  BE  ADOPTED  THAT 
WOULD  GIVE  LOCAL  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  AND  pic«  THE  AUTHORITY  TO 
t  DESIGNATE  OTHER  TARC  ,T  GROUPS  SO  LONG  AS  THEY  ARE  IDENTIFIED  AND 

,  APPROVED  IN  THE  PLAN.    WITH  THE  ADDED  LANGUAGE,  WE  BELIEVE  LOCAT, 

>REAS  WOULD  HAVE  THE  FLEXIBILITY  THEY  NEED  TO  CONTINUE  SERVING  A 
BROAD  VARIETY  OF  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED,  WHILE  TARGETING  THE 
1^  MOST  NEEDY  IN  THEIR  OWN  COMMUNITIES. 

SEPARATE  Yourq       hSUUL  program^ 

1 

THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATluW  TOULD  SEPARATE  THE  TITLE  II-A 
YOUTH  AND  ADULT  PROGRAMS.     A  NEW  YEAR-ROUND  PROGRTJi  WOULD  BE 
ESTABLISHED  TO  ASSIST  YOUTH  ON  A  CONTINUOUS  BASIS.     THE  SUMMER 
YOUTH  PROGRAM  WOULD  BE  CONTINUED  WITHOUT  SIGNIFICANT  CHANCES. 
ALTHOUGH  A  SEPARATE  TITLE  FOR  ALL  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES  WOULD  REDUCE 
RECORD  KEEPING  AND  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS,  YOUR  PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS  WOULD  ^     Z  LOCAL  AREAS  THE  GREATEST  FLEXIBILITY  TO 
DESIGN  AND  IMPLEMENT  THEIR  PROGRAMS.     FURTHERMORE,  ELIGIBILITY  IN 
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THE  SUWffiR  YOUTH  PROGRAM  WOULD  REMAIN  OPEN  TO  ALL  ECONC»!ICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH.     MOST  OF  OUR  COUNTIES  WOULD  NOT  LIKE  TO  SEE 
PARTICIPATION  IN  THIS  PROGRAM  RESTRICTED  TO  YOJJTH  WITH  A  FEW 
SPECIFIC  BARIxIERS  TO  EHPLOYKEHT.   (BASIC  SKILL  DEFICIENCIES  OR 
ACADEMIC  PROBLEMS  CR  TEEN  PARENTS  OR  HOMELESS  YOUTH.)  IN  MANY 
AREAS,  SUMMER  JOBi  PROVIDE  NEEDED  INCOME  AND  VALUABLE  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  TO  A  SIGNIFICANT  NUMBER  OF  YOUTH  WHO  DO  NOT  NEED  OR 
DESIRE  Tn  PARTICIPATE  IN  OTHER  AeilVITIES. 

Xfi  iJ£fiQy£  ££QfiSAII  fiUM^IXX  &  xccomiTABiLiTY 

WITH  EMPHASIS  ON  SERVING  .^hi  INCREASED  NUMBER  OF 
PARTICIPANTS  WITH  GREATER  NEEDS,,  FUNDS  WILL  BE  NECESSARY  TO 

PROVIDE  LONGER  TERM  TRAINING  K  2  INCREASED  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES. 
UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION ,  THK  AUTHORIZATION  LEVELS  FOR  BOTH 
THE  YOUTH  AND  ADULT  PROGRAMS  WOC:^  BE  SLIGHTLY  INCREASED.  lOCAL 
AREAS  WOULD  ALSO    F  AUTHORIZED  TO  USE  AN  INCREASED  PERC£I^^\GE  OF 
THEIR  FUNDS  FOR  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES.    THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMEinJS 
WOULD  ALSr"  REDUCE  THE  CATEGORICAL  SET-ASIDES  IN  ORDER  TO  INCREASE 
THE  AMOUNT  OF  FUNDS  FOR  CLIENT  TRAINING  AND  SERVICES.  ALTHOUGH 
THESE  CHANGES  WILL  ONLY  MODESTLY  INCREASE  FUNDS,  WE  COMMEND  YOU 
MR.  CHAIRMAN  FOR  RECOGNIZING  TH12  NEED  AND  URGE  YOU  TO  CONTINUE  TO 
WORK  FOR  ADEQUATE  FUNDS. 

PERFORMANCE'BASED  CONTRACTS 

TO  SIMPLXFY  RECORD  KEEPINC  AND  REPORTING,  WE  URGE  YOU  TO 
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ADOPT  UNCUAGE  THAT  '^OULD  REPLACE  THE  THREE  EXISTING  COST 
CATEGORIES  (ADMINISTRATION,  SUPPORT  SERVICES  AND  TRAINING)  WITH 
two:     MANAGEMENT  AND  SERVICES.    H?ifA6EMENT  SHOULD  INCLUDE  MOST 
EXPENDITURES  NOW  CLASSIFIED  AS  ADMINISTRATIVE,  AND  SERVICES 
SHOULD  INCLUDE  ALL  OTHER  EXPENDITURES* 

THE  AMENDMENTS  WOULD  ALSO  ELIMINATE  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  USE 
PERFORMANCE  BASED  CONTRACTS.     BECAUSE  OF  REPORTED  ABUSES  IN  ON- 
THE-J03  TRAINING  CONTRACTS  AND  A  PEW  ISOLATED  CASES  OF  EXCESS 
REVENUES  .GENERATED  FROM  THE  USE  OF  JTPA  FUNDS  THROUGH 
PERFORMANCE-EASED  CONTRACTS,  THE  AMENDMENTS  WOULD  REQUIRE 
DETAILED  REPORTING  AND  RECORD  KEEPING.    THIS  WILL  ELIMINATE 
PEFORMAMCB-BASED  CONTRACTING,  WHICH  CURRENTLY  ALLOWS  LOCAL  AR£AS 
TO  PAY  SERVICE  PROVIDERS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  JOB  PLACEMENTS  WITHOUT 
THE  BURDENff  OF  EXTENSIVE  REPORTING  AND  PAPER  WORK  REQUIREMENTS. 
WE  STRONGLY  FEEL  THAT  THE  PROBLEMS  CAN  BE  CORRECTED  WITHOUT 
ELIMINATINC  PEFORMANCE-BASED  CONTRACTING.  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR  HAS  PROVIDED  SOME  POLICY  GUIDANCE  WHICH  ADDRESS  MANY  OF  THE 
PROBLEMS  IN  THIS  AREA.    WE  SUPPORT  THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENT'S  POLICY 
AND  WE  WOULD  FURTHER  URGE  THE  FOLLOWINCt 

»    FIXED  UNIT  PRICE,  PERFORMANCE-BASED  CONTRACTING  SHOULD 
BE  MAINTAINED  EXCEPT  FOR  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  WHERE  A 
THIRD  PARTY  CONTRACTOR  IS  INVOLVED.     IN  THOSE  CASES,  A 
COST  REIMBURSEMENT  PERFORMANCE  3ASED  CONTRACTING 
PROCEDURES  IS  RECOMMENDED. 
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f    EXCESS  REVENUES  GENERATED  FROM  THE  USE  OF  JTPA  FUNDS 
THROUGH  FIXED  UNIT  PRICE r  PEFORMANCE-BASED  CONTRACTS  BY 
GOVERNMENT  OR  PRIVATE  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS  SHOULD  BE 
CLASSIFIED  AS  PROGRAM  INCOME  IN  /.CCORDANCE  WITH 
APPROPRIATE  JTPA  REGULATIONS  REGARDING  PROGRAM  INCOME. 
THE  CONTRACTORS  SHOULD  IDENTIFY  EXCESS  REVENUES  AND 
REPORT  HOW  THOSE  REVENUES  ^RE  TO  BE  UTILIZED. 

f     PERFORMANCE-BASED  CONTRACTS  UNDER  JTPA  WITH  PRIVATE-FOR- 
PR07IT  AGENCIES  BE  DONE  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  A  FEDERAL  OR 
STATE  APPROVED  PROCUREMENT  SYSTEM,  WHICH  WILL  INCLUDE  A 
COST  ANALYSIS  SURVEY. 

PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 

WE  FIRMLY  SUPPORT  THE  CHANGES  CALLED  FOR  THE  IN  THE 
PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS.     YOUR  AMENDMENTS  WOULD  MAKE  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  A  BASIC  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYABILITY  ENHANCEMENT  SKILLS 
positive' OUTCOMES  FOR  ADULTS.     NEW  LANGUAGE  WOULD  ALSO  EMPHASIZE 
THE  PLACEMENT  OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  JOBS  WITH  CAREER  POTENTIAL  THAT 
WILL  ALLOW  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TO  BECOME  SELF-SUFFICIENT.     WE  BELIEVE 
THESE  CHANGES  WILL  FURTHER  ENCOURAGE  LOCAL  AREA^  TO  PROVIDE  MORE 
SERVICES  TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE  MOST  IN  NEED. 

IN  SUMMARY  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WE  BELIEVE  THE  JTPA  SYSTEM  HAS 
ESTABLISHED  A  SUCCESSFUL  TRACK  RECORD  AND  THAT  IT  COULD  BE  FINE- 
TUNED  TO  BETTER  SERVE  THE  MOST  NEEDY  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY.  HOWEVER, 
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THE  SUCCESS  THAT  HAS  BEEN  ACHIEVED  IN  THE  JOD  TRAINING  SYSTEM  IS 
DUE,  IN  J  .RCJE  PART,  TO  THE  LOCAL  FLEXIBILITY  WE  NOW  HAVE  TO 
DESIGN  AND  IMPLEMENT  OUR  PROGRfitS, 

AGAIN,  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY,     I  WOULD 
BE  HAPPY  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  AT  THE  APPROPRIATE  TTME. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Price.  Finally,  we  have 
come  ta  the  last  witness  on  this  panel,  Mr.  Rajmond  Scheppach.  I 
hope  I  am  near  correct  in  ppnouncing  it. 

Mr.  Scheppach.  Thav  is  correct. 

Chairman  Hawkins  You  do  a  better  job  than  I  have  done. 

Mr.  Scheppach.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  1 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion's governors.  , 

In  addition  to  submitting  my  s^  .ient  for  the  record,  I  would 
like  to  also  include  statements  from  the  State  Job  Training  part- 
nership Act  Liaisons  Group. 

I  would  like  to  first  thank  you  for  your  personal  interest  that 
/ou  have  taken  in  what  we  believe  is  the  number  one  priority  to 
all  governors  in  this  nation;  preparing  all  Americans  for  the  jobs  of 
the  1990s. 

We  applaud  the  amendments  that  you  have  proposed  to  Title  n 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  as  they  will  better  focus  re- 
sources on  the  disadvantaged  adults  and  youth  and  chronically  un- 
employed. 

Tliis  morning  I  would  like  to  focus,  essentially,  on  four  issues; 
first,  the  need  to  improve  targeting.  The  governors  commend  your 
efforts  to  more  specifically  target  JTPA  programs  to  our  most 
needy,  most  at-risk  citizens. 

They  support  amendments  which  would  require  that  participants 
experience  barriers  to  employment  beyond  being  economically  dis- 
advantaged. The  governors  agree  that  they  will  work  to  ensure 
that  individuals  lacking  in  basic  skills,  with  a  history  of  long  term 
dependency  on  public  assistance,  or  with  limited  or  troubled  work 
histories  must  be  a  priority  of  this  program. 

They  support  your  strat^  to  serve  older  workers,  not  through  a 
targeted  set-aside  program  but  rather  by  integrating  a  commitment 
throughout  the  operation  of  their  job  training  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  governors  agree  with  Secretary  Cavazos 

ho  recently  urged  that  the  commitment  to  targeting,  not  con- 
strain state  and  local  administrators'  ability  to  fashion  and  support 
activities  responsive  to  local  needs. 

Specifically,  we  urge  that  the  legislation  establish  that  the  gover- 
nor, through  negotiation  and  consultation  with  the  PICs  and  the 
SDAs,  designate  barriers  to  emplo3rment  for  the  state  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  both  youth  and  adults.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  could  then  review  and  approve  the  designated 
barriers  through  its  review  and  approval  of  state  plans. 

It  is  critical  that  the  lefeislation  be  extremely  clear  on  the  need 
to  target  individuale  with  multiple  barriers,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  be  so  prescriptive  that  it  prohibits  governors  from  crafting  solu- 
tions which  accommodate  the  circumstances  facing  their  states  or  a 
particular  SDA  within  a  state. 

On  the  second  issue,  a  separate  youth  and  adult  title,  you  have 
asked  us  to  comment  on  the  amendments  proposed  to  create  a  dis- 
tinct youth  and  adult  title.  The  governors  support  these  changes. 

The  governors  urge  you  to  establish  a  separate  youth  and  adult 
title  with  the  option  available  to  each  SDA  to  establish  a  separate 
summer  program. 
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On  the  third  issue,  with  respect  to  improved  program  perform- 
ance, specifically,  the  governors  support  the  emphasis  on  serving 
Individuals  with  multiple  barriers,  the  focus  on  attainment  of  edu- 
cation and  basic  skills  mcreasingly  necessary  in  our  '  -ork  force, 
and  the  importance  the  reform  places  on  establishing  comprehen- 
sive statewide  strategies  in  cooperation  vnih  education  programs 

Ihe  education  and  ^tra^ning  partnership  must  be  extended 
beyond  coordmatiori  and  linkage  within  a  smgle  designated  set- 
aside  program  mto  ah  int^ated  service  aeKvery  structure  woven 
throughout  the  entire  system. 

In  addition,  so  that  each  SDA  and  each  state  do  not  have  to  pro- 
ceed aU  m  the  laming  curve  separately,  and  so  that  the  country 
as  a  whole  benefits  firom  lessons  learned  at  a  single  site,  we  urge 
you  to  myest  in  research  and  development,  technical  assistant 
and  capacity  building  at  the  National  state  and  local  level. 

^^^^  discussing  job  training  partnerships  account- 
ability, the  issue  of  performance-based  contracting  arises.  When  we 
think,  of  accoimtability,  we  envision  a  focus  on  outcomes;  that  is 
evaluation  of  the  product  not  the  process. 

With  that  in  mind,  state  officigds  urge  you  to  reconsider  your 
amendment  that  would  eliminate  the  use  of  fixed  unit  price  con- 
tracting and  thereby  effectively  erode  the  feasibility  of  perform- 
ance-based contracting. 

We  fear  that  this  amendment  would  adversely  affect  the  system 
not  only  by  shiftmg  emphasis  away  from  measuring  success  and 
outputs  toward  measuring  process,  but  also  by  disenfranchismg  the 
private  sector  which  has  viewed  performance-based  contracting  as 
a  m^jor  improvement  to  the  employment  and  trainmg  system. 

Fmally,  on  the  fourth  issues,  the  governors  support  modification 
to  existmg  performance  standards,  to  reflect  the  greater  focus  on 
s^rjace  to  individuals  with  multiple  barriers  to  employment. 

They  consider  it  a  critical  acknowledgement  of  the  multi-step 
process  mvolved  in  closmg  the  employment  gap,  and  are  particular- 
ly pleased  that  you  have  added  the  attainment  of  basic  or  employ- 
ability  enhancement  skills  to  the  factors  which  will  measure  per- 
'>rmance. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  hnperativo  to  keep  in  mind  that  changing 
the  emphasis  of  JTPA  will  mean  it  will  take  longer  and  wUl  in- 
volve a  greater  investment  to  achi  eve  similar  results  with  a  more 
difficult  population. 

How  long  and  how  difficult  a  job  JTPA  system  will  have  will 
uepend  upon  the  precise  standards  the  Department  of  Labor  devel- 
ops, hi  general,  the  governors  urge  that  the  standards  be  as  prag- 
matic and  realistic  as  possible. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  quedtions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Raymond  C.  Schepp  ich  follows:] 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  Governors.  The 
Governors  have  promoted  reforms  in  welfare,  administrative  financing 
for  the  Employment  Security  and  Unemployment  Insurance;  child  care;  and 
dislocated  worker  training  programs.  They  have  been  deeply  committed 
to  supporting  initiatives  which  will  enable  this  country  to  better 
develop  our  human  capital.  When  skilled  labor  joins  the  list  of  scarce 
resources,  it  is  critical  that  we  carefully  examine  the  extent  to  which 
our  job  training  programs  are  preparing  our  workforce. 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  personal  interest  you  have  taken  in 
what  we  believe  is  a  number  one  priority  of  any  Governor  in  this 
nation— preparing  all  Americans  for  the  jobs  of  the  1990s.  And  we 
applaud  the  amendments  you  have  proposed  to  Title  II  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  as  they  will  better  focus  JTPA  resources  on 
disadvantaged  youth  and  the  chronically  unemplryed. 

You  have  asked  us  to  address  four  areas  around  which  your  proposed 
legislation  is  centered— improved  targeting,  a  separate  youth  and  adult 
title,  methods  for  assuring  accountability  and  quality  programs,  and 
performance  standards.  I  will,  in  addition,  touch  upon  a  few  other 
areas  of  particular  concern  to  the  Governors. 

THE  WEED  FOR  iMPROVFp  JAH^ET^^^ 

The  Governors  ormend  your  efforts  to  more  specifically  target  JTPA 
programs  to   our  most   needy,    most    at-risk,    citizens.     They  support 


amendments  which  would  require  that  participants  experience  barriers  to 
efflployment  beyond  being  economically  disadvantaged.  Governors  agree 
that  they  muse  work  to  ensure  that  individuals  lacking  in  basic  skillsi 
with  a  history  of  long  term  dependency  on  public  assistance,  or  with 
limited  or  troubled  work  histories  must  be  the  priority  of  this 
program.  And  they  support  your  strategy  to  serve  older  workers  not 
through  a  targeted  set-aside  program,  but  rather  by  integrating  a 
commitment  throughout  the  operation  of  their  Job  training  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  tLe  Governors  agree  with  Secretary  Cavazos  who 
recently  urged  that  the  commitment  vo  targeting  not  constrain  state  and 
local  administrators'  ability  to  fashion  and  support  activities 
responsive  to  local  needs.  The  nature  of  the  at-risk  or  chronically 
xmemployed  population  in  Harding  County,  South  Dakota  may  be  very 
different  from  that  in  Los  Angeles,  California  or  Rutland  County, 
Vermont. 

Specifically,  we  urge  that  the  legislation  establish  that  the  Governor, 
through  negotiation  and  consultation  with  the  PICs  and  SDAs,  designate 
barriers  to  employment  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
eligibility  for  both  youth  and  adults.  The  determination  would  be 
based  on  the  demographics  and  specific  needs  of  the  area.  DOL  would 
review  and  approve  the  designated  barriers  through  its  review  and 
approval  of  the  state  plan.  Governors  should  be  accotmtable  to 
Congress  «uid  the  federal  government  for  any  adaptations  they  make  to 
address  the  needs  of  their  jobless  citizens,  which  may  not  characterize 
the  population  nationwide. 
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It  is  critical  that  the  legislation  be  extremely  clear  on  the  need  to 
target  individuals  with  multiple  bairiers,  but  at  the  same  time  not  be 
so  prescriptive  that  it  prohibits  Governors  from  crafting  solutions 
which  accommodate  the  circumstances  facing  their  state,  or  a  particular 
SDA  within  the  state. 


A  shift  in  JTPA  Will  Reouire  That  We  Strengthen  the_EfnDlQvr.ient  Service 

Ab  we  shift  the  focus  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  turn  our 
attention  to  more  disadvantaged  segments  of  our  population*  the 
Governors  urge  you  also  to  strengthen  the  Employment  Service.  If  a 
newly  unemployed  worker  were  an  economically  disadvantaged  machine  shop 
operator  with  a  high  school  degree,  and  not  a  teenage  mother  who 
dropped  out  of  high  school «  where  could  she  turn  for  comprehensive 
reemployment  assistance?  We  will  soon  be  asking  you  to  support 
legislation  to  reform  the  administrative  financing  of  employment 
services »  so  that  states  may  use  employers'  \memployment  insurance  tax 
dollars  more  effectively.  As  we  shift  the  focus  of  one  program,  we  must 
examine  the  others  to  assure  that,  as  a  system,  we  are  equipped  to 
address  the  needs  of  all  of  our  Jobless  citizens. 


A  SEPARATE  YOUTH  AKD  ADUT.T  TITLE 

You  have  asked  us  as  well  to  comment  on  amendments  proposed  to  create  a 
distinct  youth  and  adult  title.  The  Governors  support  these  changes.  By 
creating  a  separate  youth  title,  targeted  to  out-of-*8chQOl  or  in  school 
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At-risk  youth,  you  acknowledge  that  youth  require  a  unique  package  of 
solutions »  one  that  is  highly  coordinated  with  our  educational  system. 
The  Governors  urge  you  to  establish  a  separate  youth  and  adult  title, 
with  the  option  available  to  each  SDA  to  establish  a  separate  sunner 
program* 

I  should  mention  as  well  that  the  Governors  support  the  Youth 
OpportXinitiec  Unlimited  Program,  provided  that  grant  applications  Are 
submitted  with  the  approval  of  fSovemors,  funding  for  the  demonstration 
programs  are  administered  through  the  state,  and  the  grants  are  funded 
only  after  the  main  youth  and  adult  titles  are  at  least  level  funded 
with  an  adjustment  tor  Inflation.  Given  the  legislation's  focus  on 
accountability  and  coordination,  it  would  seem  counter-productive  for 
individual  SDAs  to  be  developing  programs  which  may  not  be  fully 
reconciled  with  the  Governor's  priorities, 

WAYS  TO  TMPROVR  PRnr^p^ft  OIJALTTY  m  ACCOUNTABTT.TTY 

You  have  asked  how  we  might  improve  program  performance.  The  Governors 
suggest  that  there  are  a  number  of  factors,  starting  with  the  kind  of 
positive  reforms  you  have  proposed  to  the  program  itself. 

Specifically,  the  Governors  support  the  emphasis  on  servins 
individual's  with  multiple  barriers,  the  focus  on  the  attainment  of 
education  and  basic  skills  increasingly  necessary  in  the  woikforce,  and 
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tlie  importance  the  reforms  place  on  establishing  comprehensive 
fttate-vide  strategies  in  cooperation  with  education  programs.  The 
education-training  partnership  must  be  extended  beyond  coordination  and 
linkage  within  a  single  desi£nated  set-aside  program»  into  an 
integrated  service  delivery  structure  woven  throughout  the  system* 

In  addition,  so  that  each  SDA  and  each  state  do  not  have  to  progress 
along  the  learning  curve  separately  and  so  that  the  country,  as  a 
whole,  benefits  from  lessons  learned  in  a  single  si^e,  we  urge  you  to 
invest  in  research  and  development,  technical  assistance,  and  capacity 
building  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  level.  Specifically,  the 
Governors  support  grants  for  Replicatiort  of  Model  Programs  (so  long  as 
the  central  titles  are  level  funded  plus  an  increase  for  inflation),  as 
veil  as  a  5  percent  set-aside  for  capacity  building. 

Oiice  ve  have  rade  all  these  reforms  to  the  program,  how  can  we  increase 
accountability?  The  Go verno  rs  would  st  r ongly  urg  e  that  ve  mor  e 
effectively  use  JTPA's  planninc  und  review  process,  in  combination  with 
legislation  with  clear  though  not  inflexible  directives,  to  assure  the 
program's  accountability. 

For  example,  the  Governors  agree  that  it  is  imperative  th(.t  the  youth 
program  target  those  most  at-risk.  However,  it  is  also  important  that 
the  amendments  acknowledge  that  what  comprises  "most  at  risk"  varies 
across  the  country  and  even  within  any  single  state.  Some  areas  do  not 
have  as  severe  a  drop-out  problem  as  others,  and  yet  may  still  have  a 
significant  number  of  individuals  who  are  economically  disadvantaged 
and  lack  sufficient  skills  to  obtain  and  retain  a  job. 
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There  are  a  number  of  factors  th  t  may  contribute  to  an  individual 
being  at  risk,  including  but  not  limited  to  not  having  completed  high 
school. 

Often  when  discussing  JTPA's  accountability,  ths  issue  of  performance 
based  contracting  arises.  When  ve  think  of  accountability,  ve  envision 
s  '  focus  on  outcomes,  i.e.  an  evaluation  of  the  product f>  not  the 
|2Ifi££]U>  With  that  in  mind,  the  Governors  urge  thitt  ve  spend  less  time 
debating  the  distinction  between  administrative  and  program  costs,  and 
determining  which  activities  constitute  which  category  of  our 
operation,  and  more  time  focussing  on  program  pgrformancg.  Did  we 
effectively  train  and  place  our  clients?  At  what  total  cost?  In  the 
^d,  it  is  fiU£££]nfil  which  determine  success,  &nd  not  the  percentage  f 
time  or  money  allocated  to  each  aspect  of  our  operation. 

With  that  in  mind,  state  officials  urge  you  to  reconaider  your 
amendmer.t  which  would  eliminate  the  use  of  fixed  tinit  price 
contracting^'  and  thereby  effectively  erode  the  feasibility  6f 
performance  based  contracting.  We  fear  that  this  amendment  would 
adversely  affect  the  system  not  only  by  shifting  emphasis  away  from 
measuring  success  and  toward  measuring  process,  but  also  by 
disenfranchising  the  private  sector  which  has  vieved  performance  based 
contracting  as  a  majoi  improvement  to  the  employment  and  training 
system. 
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MODIFICATIONS  TO  EXISTING  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 


The  Governors  support  modifications  to  existing  performance  standards 
to  reflect  the  greater  focus  on  service  to  Individual?,  with  multiple 
barriers  to  employment.  They  consider  It  a  critical  acknowledgement  of 
the  multi-step  process  Involved  In  closing  the  employment  gap,  and  urt 
particularly  pleased  that  you  have  added  the  attainment  of  basic  or 
employablllty  enhancement  skills  to  the  factors  which  will  measure 
performance. 

At  the  same  time,  It  is  Imperative  to  keep  In  mind  that  changing  the 
emphasis  of  JTPA  will  mean  it  will  take  longer  and  will  Involve  a 
greater  in'  *stment  to  achieve  similar  results  with  a  more  difficult 
population.  How  long  and  how  difficult  a  job  the  JTPA  system  will  have 
will  dspending  on  the  precise  standards  the  Department  of  Labor 
develops.  Because  your  bill  leaves  open  those  standards,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  just  what  the  changes  will  mean. 

The  Governors  would  encourage  you  not  to  legislate  that  the  Secretary 
develop  separate  performance  standards  for  the  hard-to-serve,  which 
might  Inadvertently  Jower  expectations  for  different  segments  of  our 
populatloi.  They  believe  that  the  current  performance  management 
system  and  Incentives,  including  the  state  role  in  administering 
incentive  policy,  offers  sufficient  opportunities  for  Governors  to 
target  and  reward  services  to  hard  to  serve  clients.  In  general,  the 
Governors  urge  that  the  standards  be  as  pragmatic  and  realistic  as 
possible. 
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Whatever  the  precise  stanuards  developed  by  the  Secretary,  because  the 
program  vUl  be  vorking  with  a  more  disadvantaged,  lesser  skilled 
population,  inevitably  the  cost  of  achieving  success  increase.  It 

will  be  very  important  that  the  Administration  and  Congress  maintain  a 
sustained  commitment  to  appropriating  sufficient  fimds  tc  effectively 
t&ckle  the  klid  of  comprehensive  training  programs  embodied  in  these 
amendments.  Ob^riously,  it  would  be  counter-productive  if  these 
amendments  were  to  result  in  our  having  to  reduce  our  levels  of 
service. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Suzanne  is  nineteen  years  old,  reads  at  the 
eighth  grade  level,  has  no  high  school  diploma,  no  work  ejcperlence,  and 
a  ♦"hree  year  old  oaughter.  Just  to  help  Suzanne  achieve  the  equiv'alent 
of  a  nish  school  reading  level  would  cost  her  SDA  $2,500  (based  on  the 
Michigan  Countdown  20QQ  report).  And  this  estimf*ce  excludes  the  cost  of 
increasing  her  math  ability,  providing  her  with  on-the-job  training, 
child  care  or  G.E.D.  Compare  $2,800  to  pay  for  essentially  less  than 
half  of  the  job,  with  $2,905,  the  average  JTPA  client  co«t  today.  We 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  each  success  story  oubsequent  to  these 
amendments  will  be  double  today's. 
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A  COrSOLIDATED  COUNCIL  AMD  BUILDING  CAPACITY 


I  would  like  to  touch  quickly  on  two  other  matters,  one  relating  to  the 
Human  Investment  Council  and  the  other  to  a  more  overarching  concern 
regarding  building  the  JTPA  system's  capacity  to  accommodate  these 
afflendments. 

The  Human  Investment  Council 

Although  you  have  not  addressed  t..e  issue  of  the  State  Human  Investment 
Council  in  H.R.  2039,  I  would  imagine  that  the  amendments  proposed  in 
the  Perkins  Reauthorization  foreshadow  your  plans  in  this  area  for  the 
JTPA  bill  as  well.  The  Governors  cominend  Congress*  commitment  to 
ensuring  that  states  •>ore  effect  *.vely  coordinate  employment,  training, 
and  education  programs.  It  is  important  for  you  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  coora*nation  and  to  provide  Governors  the  opportunity  to 
integrate  tb  planninb  and  oversight  of  JTPA  and  other  human  investment 
programs,  as  appropriatt*  within  their  states.  In  some  some  states  a 
single  council  would  be  the  optimal  way  to  achieve  coordination;  in 
others  it  may  not  be.  Rather  than  mandating  all  states  to  fuse  their 
Counci  {,  the  Governors  urge  you  to  establish  it  as  an  option,  and 
encourage  its  use  through  incentives. 

Second,  and  in  sum,  the  Governors  are  deeply  committed  to  adapting 
their  job  training  systems  to  the  changes  brought  about  by  these 
amendments.  At  the  same  time,   they  caution  that  the   response  may  be 
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more  wrenching  to  the  system  thMi  some  might  expect.  It  will  be 
imperative  that  the  federal  government,  states  and  SDAs  are  provided 
with  sufficient  funds  to  refine  their  operations,  build  their  capacity, 
and  provide  ample  and  timely  technical  assistance.  Ir  addition,  th<; 
^  /ernor^  urge  you  to  provide  small  states  with  a  guaranteed  minimum 
fjnount  of  administrative  dollars  Much  of  the  capacity  building  these 
reforms  require  involve  fixed  costs  that  states  will  incur  whatever 
their  size  or  whatever  the  number  of  participants  they  will  serve  under 
thb  program.  Moreover,  it  is  important  that  we  develop  a  reaponable 
implementation  time-frame.  Some  ca^i  bt  accommodated  immediate.ly; 
others  will  require  capacity  which  will  take  more  time  to  build* 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Governors  wben  I  thank  you  again  for  your 
leadership  in  helping  the  JXPA  system  evolve  into  a  program  which  can 
more  effectively  address  the  demands  ot  our  current  labor  market  and 
the  critical  needs  of  our  workers* 
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Covtmort/obTrainfig  Office  On  beb«lf  Of  the  Job  TreliUnf  Fcrtnerehlp  Act  Stete  Lleleon* 
1391 N  Specr  BK^l.  Swtt  uo  Group,  I  vottld  lljce  to  slure  eoae  of  our  Tl«tf«  end  cotuentue 
Denver.  CO  80204  poeltlons  regerdlnf  the  propoeed  tBendacnte  to  the  Job  Trelnlns 

•303)6204400  Partnership  Act.     Our   group   le  Mde   up   of    the   Stete  JT.A 

edMlnletretore  froa  ell  55  stf^'e  end  terrltorlec  and  le  prorlded 
e*^  *t  cvppoct  thro-Jth  the  Rttlonal  CoTemore*  Aeeocletlon. 
Het^^re  of  the  Croup  held  their  ennuAl  aeetlst  on  July  9-11,  19t9 
vid  updated  our  poeltAona  on  etrerel  leeuee  to  tddreee  current 
legleletiT*  propoeele. 

Orerell,  ve  .are  pleaaed  that  your  bill  addreaaee  many  of  the 
crltlcel  ereaa  that  ve  balleTe  can  l«proTe  the  ayatea.  Va  coiMcnd 
the  Cox4reaa  for  your  pereplcaclty  In  eetebllt'  ^ng,  at  thi  tUe 
JTPA  vee  enacted,  the  four  ftuldlns  prlnclplea  C(.  ~'aed  In  Senate 
Keport  97-469.  Wa  urge  that  thaee  ba  maintained  e^  ae  bedrock  for 
future  aMOdaente  to  thle  highly  eutctaeful  proAraa.  The 
priziciplee  Congreaa  eetebllahed  vera  thati 

1.  "The  leglnletlon  anat  proTlCe  for  the  InTolreaent  of  tLt 
prlreta  ae  ^or  in  the  deelgn  and  edalnletratlon  for  training 
prograaa  ...** 

2.  "Job  training  legleletlon  auat  racognlxa  the  true  principle  of 
federallaa  ...  The  nev  JTPA  legleletlon  vUl  recognise  the 
role  of  the  state  In  ell  local  prograaa  an6  end  the  axceeelre 
InTOlTsaent  of  the  federel  goyemaent." 

3.  "Job  training  laglelatlon  auat  be  trelnlng  legielatlon  and  not 
an  incoae  aaintenance  progrsa." 

4.  "Legleletlon  avet  Inalst  on  perforaanca." 

Ve  etrongly  belltva  that  auch  fundaaant.l  precepta  as  the  present 
fedorel,  atate  and  locel  pertnetehlpa,  th*  poHcy-aaklng  and 
aanagarle&  role  of  the  Coyemor.^,  snd  the  flexlbil^^  for  atetee 
and  locel  eenrlca  dellv\^£'*  areef;  to  d^yelop  reeponsoa  that  ere 
ualqua  to  their  *'**eda  are  ebaoluteZy  esaeutlel  to  da  contlnutd 
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•accM*  of  JWA.    We  or(i  you  to  uphold  theie  IttiilitlTc  prlnelplat  In  tho 

COMlittCC  C  bill* 

"Pacific  trett  vhert  ■  conttiuut  potltlon  vm 
rttclM4  by  tilt  (^toup  durlnt  tbe  July  9>11,  1989  aettlntt 

TariltlM  ind  lUllMlltv.  Wt  ttrontly  tupport  tffortt  to  bttter  tiriit 
ttaitt«nci  to  tlxoti  aott  la  a«id,  both  youth  tad  tdultJ,  throuth  tbi 
'l!?Jf"'*°*  partlclpMtt  txptritnct  ont  or  aort  bcrritrt  to  taployatnt  in 
addition  to  biinc  iconoaictlly  dit«dT«nta<td.  HovtTtr,  thi  riquirMtnt  that 
pMticipaate  axparitnce  one  or  awre  nationally  preecribcd  barrier*  to 
o^xoyment  in  eddition  to  beins  fcono«icelly  diaadrantaced  caueee  the  aajority 
liii^,  I"^  P"tl«M;         Secretery  Cerezoe  recently  teetified,  -Ve 

belleye  that  cheae  conntreinte  ispede  the  ebility  of  etete  and  local 
edalnietretore  to  faahion  and  eupport  ectiritiee  reeponaire  to  etate  end  local 
needa.  Quite  el«ply,  the  aix  of  ectiritiee  needing  tercetin«  in  one  locetion 
will  not  alvaya  be  the  ease  aa  the  ectiritiee  eppropriete  for  teraetini  in 
ottar  Areas.**  We  recoMeod  tlierefore  that  the  C->Temor,  throuth  negotietion 
and  consultation  with  the  PIC*  and  30A.,  daai<nate  berriere  to  eaployaent  in 
the  etat4  ?or  tha  purpoe*  of  deteminint  elUibility  for  both  youth  and 
eduite.    The  detemlnation  muld  be  baaed  on  the  dam>crephlca  and  apecific 

""^^         epproTe  the  daalsnated  berriere 
through  ita  ri>Tiev  and  approval  of  the  atet«  plan. 

I:i  retard  to  aerricee  to  out-of-echool  youth,  ve  eupport  identifying 
!!.f."*^°^  "^«"  «"^'  hoverer,  v«  beliere  that  etetee 
ehouid  h*ye  tb,  flexibility  to  deriete  froa  the  propoeed  requiremt  that  SOX 
of  the  participanta.be  out-of-echool  youth  if  the  local  eitttution  doea  not 
warrant  auch  targetin«.  Tor  inatance,  a  lower  perccntafe  mgUt  be  eppropriete 
in  coaauaiCias  where  the  dropout  rete  ie  yety  low.  We  are  eleo  concerned  that 
euch  tertetint  aay  hare  an  adreree  affect  on  the  ebility  of  jtpa  to  eetre 
other  eicnificant  urget  troupa.  . 

In  thoea  etatee  irtiere  the  tertete  Con<reee  or  the  adainietretion  hare 
apecified  are  eppropriete,  etetee  of  couree  euppart  the  propoeed  legieletion. 

SUtt  Sot-HlflM.  We  beliere  that  the  current  etata  aet-aaidea  ere  too 
reatrictire  and  do  not  proride  eufficieat  reeourcee  fok^  cepecity  buildin«, 
reaaarch  and  demxist ration,  ereluation,  technolocy  transfer  and  follow-up.  To 
f*?!^.*^'  eituation,  we  eupport  elimination  of  the  3X  eet-aaide  for  older 
indiTidual  procraaa,  and  the  tX  eet-aaide  for  education,  and  eupport  aa  well 
propoeela  to  ahift  the  fccua  of  the  eute  eet-eeidea.  Specifically,  ve  eupport 
the  Adaiaietration^a  propoeel  to  create  a  State  Linkage  and  Coordination 
Projraa  at  the  national  laral  totaMing  5X  of  aTalleble  reaourcea  under  Titlee 
II-A  and  II-B  under  the  Act?  Mid  etete  eet-eeidaa  at  leaat  at  the  following 
leTelei  5X  for  etete  edainietretion;  3X  for  cepecity  building,  and  3X  foi 
incentiTe  granta. 

AIlQHtlgn — EftiaylA.  we  eupport  changing  the  funding  fcraula  to  aore 
accurately  reflect  the  nuaber  of  ecoroaically  diaedTantaged  in  a  giren  ereei 
howoTer,  we  are  eleo  concerned  ebout  the  relidity  of  the  deta  ayeileble  on  the 
nuabar  of  econoaicelly  dieedTanteeed  at  the  eteta  and  local  layela.  It  ie 
criticel  that  the  etatee  be  allowed  to  uae  locel  dete  that  can  be  updated 
yearly  ao  that  allocetiona  do  not  hare  to  be  aade  on  cenaua  dete  that  ie 
collected  only  once  arery  ten  yeere. 

flirt  Pntt  rricrt  Cftntrtctliw.  We  o^poee  the  ellainatioa  of  fixed  unit  priced 
contracting.  The  propoeed  coet  cleeeificeticn  requireaante  vill  create  euch 
dleincentiTea  to  perfomance-baaed  contracting  aa  to  effect iyely  ellainata  ite 
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Mc  M  •  contrtctlnf  Mdunln.  Wt  btllvrt  tli«t  tllaliutlnt  fiztd  unit  prletd 
eontrtetlxK  vlll  tdrtrttly  tfftet  tht  tyttn  in  •  rtrltty  of  vayt  Ineludlntt 
Inertulns  tht  foeiM  of  tht  tyttea  on  proettt  rtthtr  than  outcoatt; 
dlttafrtncmtlns  tht  prlrttt  ttetor  vhlch  htt  Tltvt4  ptrfonunet-bnstd 
eontrtetlat  •m  t  aajor  laproriMnt  in  tht  esployaent  and  trtlnlns  tytttai 
IncrtMlXK  4d»ixilttrttlTt  eottt  for  rteord  keeping  and  monltorlnti  and 
dtprlrlat  tht  cyttttt  of  t  Itfltlmatt  vty  to  eooserrt  adalnUtrttlTt  fondt 
nttdtd  to  optmtt  JTPA  tfftctlTtly.  Wt  ttronsly  tndorted  the  tftortt  of  tht 
O.S.  Dtpartatnt  of  Lthor  to  ttttbllth  nev  polldtt  th«t  tfftctlTtly  corbtd 
tboatt  In  tiw  ayatw. 

Youth  DwiflBltritlm  FrQiriai  Vt  tvppoct  tht  Youth  Opporttnltltt  Qnllnited 
Prosraa  in  tht  Ad»inittrttlon't  bill,  proTldtd  thst  Jundlns  for  tht  ttltcttd 
dtaonttrttion  prosrau  tre  tdalnltttrtd  throuth  tht  ttttt  to  tht  SDA/FICa,  and 
Uut  fvodlat  occurt  only  afttc  titltt  lit  and  lib  art  IcTtl  fundtd  vith  an 
adjuatMnt  for  Inflation,  thkltr  no  dremttancet  voold  vt  support  dirtct 
natloiul  fondlas  to  SDAa/PICa  ^ch  by-p«attt  tht  Cortnior  and  hlt/btr 
oTtrtifht  of  tht  prosrtM. 

ygdaral  Layal  eaarAinMtim.  Wt  rtco— and  that  tht  final  JTFA  asandaentt 
proT^dt  for  batttr  fadtrtl  lartl  coordination  vhttbtr  that  be  through  t  Joint 
oTtreifht  cooBitttt  coopoted  of  tht  Stcrct trite  of  Labor,  Education,  and 
Btalth  acd  BtMn  Strricte  or  to«t  othtr  aechaniaa. 

9^lfarf^ftm  n^nAmrAm.  The  KaU>tre  oppott  tht  asoimt  Of  prttcription  that  it 
btiat  Incorportted  In  JTPA.  Wt  trt  eonctmtd  tboot  th^  cott  of  axpandins  tht 
HIS  to  ctptturt  tMct^aery  date  on  baeic  eklll  tcquitition  for  ptrforaanct 
ttandtrde  pnrpottt.  Wt  tre  alto  conctnitd  tbout  the  rtlitbility  and  cott  of 
tht  taetins  that  vovld  bt  retired. 

MiniMM  awall  atatft  Alloeaticm.  Wa  tupport  t  ainlaui  aaull  ttttt  tUocttion 
Vhlch  Mtta  tht  thrtahold  of  fmdiat  rtqiQirtd  to  ctrty  out  the  rtquiraaantt  of 
tht  Itv.  Specifically,  vt  rtco— and  Cut  a  ainluai  tllocttion  of  $600,000  bo 
ttttblithed  tt  tht  ttttt  ttt-aaidt  for  tdainittrttion.  Kxptrienet  haa  ahovn 
that  5X  of  the  title  II-A  tllotaent  it  iniufficient  for  aaall  etetee  to  attt 
their  bttlc  tdalnittrttiTt  rttponalbilititt  Indtidins  tudltt,  oTtrtifht 
tctiTitiaa,  aupport  of  the  atatt  cotmcil,  and  other  eeeential  edainie tre tire 
actiTities.  The  recoaaended  aiolaoa  elloeation  vlll  evpport  the  required 
baaic  adainietretire  ectiTitiea,  and  proride  e  conaietent  aaount  Chat  the 
etmtee  can  rely  upon  for  lone  ranee  plannini  and  permanent  etafflnt 
requirMMttte. 

Beeeuae  ve  ax*  %  national  orsaolxetion  vith  diveree  aeabarthip,  thtM  trt  t 
fev  trtea  Aere  e  aajority  of  the  etetee  eupport  e  ciTtn  poeition  on  the 
propoeed  ceanilaente  but  there  ie  e  etrons  uegetire  ritvpoint  ee  veil.  Let  «e 
eleo  abate  th«ae  coacepte  vith  you. 

State  Conneiia.  A  aejority  of  our  etetee  eupport  the  concept  of  e  Buaan 
InTeataent  Council  ea  deecribcd  In  the  AdaiPiktration'e  propoeed  JXfk 
aacndatnte  and  in  your  ovn  reeuthotisetion  of  the  P«.>rkina  Act.  We  believe 
that  it  ie  laportant  for  Consrece  to  recotnise  the  lap<.rtance  of  coordination 
and  to  proTide  GoTemora  the  opportunity  to  intairete  the  plannist  and 
oTereitht  of  JTPA  and  other  huaan  inreetacnt  procraae  ea  eppropriete  vithin 
their  etetee. 

Other  etetee  feel  etron«ly,  hoveretr  that  they  ere  not  reedy  to  heve  the  Ruaan 
InTeetaant  Counc'l  concept  forced  upon  thea  and  that  it  altht  veil  be 
unworkable  la  their  etete  for  e  variety    (  reeaona. 
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Wt  did  rttch  conMcanMt  hovcYtr.  that  tht  word  "•hAlt"  bt  replltccd  vlth  -m*y" 
with  r«strd  to  tht  ■■tibllthBtnt  of  ■  State  Btaun  Sttourct  ZnTcttaeot  Couucll. 

Wt  tirtf  you  to  ■llotf  CoTcrnort  tufflclent  flexibility  consolidttt  txittinii 
councils  to  the  dngvBB  dttlrtblt  tiven  etch  ttttc*t  circuu£«ncct. 

T|i>>t«t*'«1    ImmnAmmnf.      WtCOMCnd   UUt    tht   tdJtCtiVt    "loCtl"   bt   rtpltCtd  Vith 

th«  vord  "tpproprlttt"  wicrercr  it  tppetrt  in  the  lesitlttive  drtft,  euch  m 
tht  "local**  educttion  atenciaa  or  "local**  welfare  ifenciea.  Thia  chance  ia 
for  tha  benefit  of  Sinfla^SOA  atatea  that,  for  exaaple,  cannot  poaalbly  enter 
into  asreeaenta  vith  all  local  asenciea,  but  will  develop  atrceaenta  vith  the 
eppropriete  ascnci''i. 

Thank  you  for  conaiderinf  the  poeitions  of  our  group  on  theee  iaaportant 
ieeuee.  We  ere  confident  that  the  work  of  your  cooBittee  vill  result  in  an 
ercn  better  tyateM  than  ve  have  today. 


Cordielly, 


Karehall  Coblaish 

Chaizaan,  State  JT?A  Lieieons  Qroup 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Several  of  the  issues  seem  to 
present  differences  of  viewpoints,  not  so  much  among  those  of  you 
who  have  testified  but  in  the  bills  that  have  been  introduced. 

I  would  like  to  see.  if  we  can  get  some  of  your  views  without  any 
lengthy  discussion  oh  these  issues,  one  of  which  is  tHe  tlu^ee  per- 
cent set-aside  for  the  older  workers.  There  seems  to  be  some  divi- 
sion, even  among  the  members  of  this  committee,  as  to  the  restruc- 
turing of  that  program. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  groups  representing  the  older  workers  will 
put  up  a  barrage  in  this  conmiittee  *'or  keeping  that  set-aside  which 
H.R.  2039  womd  eliminate.  With  pect  to  the  issue  of  a  separate 
summer  youth  program,  there  if  ufference  between  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  the  administration's  ^Ui  over  that  issue. 

The  third  issue  that  seems  to  be  somewhat  controvei-sial  is  the 
one  of  targeting,  how  best  to  target.  Everyone  agrees  that  targeting 
should  be  accomplished,  but  differ  somewhat  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  multiple  barriers. 

The  GAO  has  mdicated  that,  at  current,  H.R.  2039  does  not 
tai^et  this  sufficiently  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  bills  do  not. 
Could  I  have  just  a  brief  view  from  the  witnesses  as  to  their  posi- 
tion on  these  three  topics,  if  we  can  cover  them  rather  rapidly,  be- 
ginning with  you,  Donald? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  in  general,  the  ability  of  the 
local  SDA  to  identify  the  people  who  need  services  generally  works 
better  than  trying  to  write  a  prescription  here  in  ashington. 

In  our  city,  for  work-ready  people — and  by  work  ready  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  have  a  lot  of  skills,  I  mean  that  they  know  how  to 
show  up  for  work,  they  can  work  under  a  supervisor,  an^  even 
better  yet,  they  have  a  history  of  successfully  holding  a  job. 

Our  employers  tell  us  that  if  somebody  is  work  ready,  they  will 
train  them.  Our  problem  is  to  move  somebody  who  is  not  work 
ready  to  a  work-read^^  status.  The  acquisition  of  skills  can  be  help- 
ful sometimes  in  getting  into  a  particular  job  and  to  better  paying 
jobi. 

•[.Tie  older  worker  and  the  younger  worker  who  is  work  ready  can 
get  a  job  today  in  our  labor  market.  Our  problem  is  to  get  people  to 
what  we  call  the  work-ready  statiia.  That  is  the  most  urgent  need. 

My  suspicion,  however,  aithoi;^  I  think  it  is  reasonaole  to  sug- 
gest that  this  diistribution  of  the  nighest  needs  varies  from  area  to 
area.  I  would  surely— strongly  resist  any  discriminatory  outoomes 
for  older  workers,  but  I  have  not  had  any  suggestion  that  that '  a 
problem  in  our  area. 

So  our  problem  is,  as  I  have  identified  it:  If  we  can  have  a  work- 
ready  person  and  they  go  out  and  look  for  jobs,  they  will  get  it.  We 
happen  to  have  a  relatively  low  unemployment.  We  have  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people  who  cannot  get  that  far,  who  are  what 
we  call  "hard  to  employ '  or  worse. 

So  I  guess  my  general  response  is  that  the  more  you  can  leave  to 
the  local  SDA  in  determining  what  the  highest  priority  is,  then 
that  is  the  way  it  will  work  the  best. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mayor  Moran,  would  you  favor  a  separate 
summer  youth  program  as  now  authorized  in  JTPA  or  would  you 
favor  changing  it': .  How  do  you  feel  about  the  three  percent  set- 
aside  for  the  older  worker? 

O  n 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  Well,  the  first  one  is  easy;  absolutely.  We  want  you 
to  retain  this  summer  youth  employment  but  also  expand  it  year 
round.  We  have  pany  students  that  are  constructively  employed 
during  the  sunmier  through  the  JTPA  pr<^am.  That  needs  to  be 
continued.  The  program  itself  needs  to  be  extended.  So  we  support 
your  initiative  there. 

The  second  issue  is  a  more  difficult  one.  There  are  strong  politi- 
cal reasons  for  the  three  percent  set-aside,  but  I  dp  not  thi^  there 
are  strong  programmatic  reasons.  We  have  a  booming  economy  in 
northern  Vuginia,  as  Mayor  Eraser  experiences  in  Minneapolis. 

Anybody  that  has  the  maturity  to  be  a  reliable  worker,  to  have 
the  kinds  of  job  preparedness  schools  that  do  not  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  education  or  skills  necessarily,  but  that  make  them  dependa- 
ble, courteous  to  customers  and  so  on,  the^  are.  in  graat  demand. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  stinior  citizens  who  have  been  re- 
tired and  want  to  go  back  under  the  work  force  are  at  a  premium. 
We  do  not  have  an  unemployment^  problem  among  senior  citizens. 

We  have  a  terrible  problem  among  youth.  TL^it  is  our  priority. 
We  do  not  say  that  we  want  seniors  to  be  excluded  in  any  other 
jurisdiction;  what  we  are  saying  is  tliat  we  think  that  you  have  got 
to  leave  that  kind  of  flexibility  to  the  local  level  of  government. 

Let  us  decide  where  our  prorities  are.  Certainly  senior  citizens 
have  a  much  more  powerful  political  voice  to  assert  their  interest 
than  do  young  mothers  with  children.  In  fact,  there  is  one  otiier 
issue  that  has  to  be  bom  in  mind  here. 

Affordable  housing  is  part  of  this  issue  because  as  we  have  tried 
to  find  ways  to  make  up  for  the  eighty  percent  reduction  in  Feder- 
al housing  assistance,  we  have  been  pushing  the  private  sector  to 
provide  more  affordable  housing. 

What  the  private  sector  is  willing  to  do  is  to  provide  one  bedroom 
units  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  They  are  not  willing  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  senior  citizens.  So  our  network  of  support — excuse 
me,  for  young  children,  for  families  with  children.  I  think  I  mis- 
stated that. 

It  is  no  threat  to  provide  adequate  housing  and  support  services 
within  the  community  for  seniors  who  are  not  involved  in  criminal 
activity,  who  are  not  boisterous  and  who  everybody — ^whose  needs 
everybody  recogniizes. 

It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  find  adequate  housing  for  families 
with  children.  Our  efforts  to  do  that  have  been  insufficient.  So  the 
need  to  find  employment  for  teenagers  and  for  mothers  with  chil- 
dren is  our  number  one  priority. 

It  is  the  only  way  that  they  can  afford  to  live  within  our  commu- 
nities. It  is  a  much  higher  priority  than  targeting  funds  for  senior 
citizens  and,  in  fact,  even  for  the  handicapped  citizens. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Price,  my  time  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  limit.  I  will  have  to  yield.  We  will  get  back  to  the  ques- 
tion sometime  later.  So,  would  you  just  simply  withhold  your  com- 
ment at  this  point?  I  ^eld  to  Mr.  Croodling. 

Mr.  GooDUNC.  He  is  the  only  Chairman  I  know  that  controls  the 
lights  fairly.  He  allows  them  to  become  red  when  he  is  asking  ques- 
tions and  that  does  not  usually  happen.  Some  committees  I  serve 
on,  when  the  Chairman  is  asking  questions,  the  lights  never 
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change.  As  soon  as  I  get  to  aa\  the  questions,  they  automatically 
become  red. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  We  will  elimmate  the  system  in  your  case. 

Mr.  Gk>0DLiNG.  Let  me  ask  this  question  of  all  of  you.  if  Title  in 
were— well,  first  of  all,  let  me  welcome  my  former  colleague  here.  I 
must  admit  when  I  walked  in,  I  did  not  recognize  you.  As  the 
Chairmcm  said,  you  are  more  robust. 

As  soon  as  you  began  fo  speak,  and  I  heard  your  voice,  I  under- 
stood that  was  the  same  voice  that  I  used  to  deal  with  on  foreign 
^airs  committees.  So,  welcome  back  to  the  zoo. 

If  Title  m  were  fully  funded,  would  you  then  not  have  as  much 
concern  about  the  distribution  of  Title  n  funds  as  far  as  the  eco- 
nomicalhr  disadvantaged  factor  is  concerned?  Anybody?  Everybody. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Well,  the  answer  is  obvious.  Certainly  it  is  not  as 
critical  if  there  was  full  funding; 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  asked  an  obvious  question. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  We  would  retain  cur  position,  but  it  would  be  less 
urgent,  I  guess. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Everybody  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Price.  When  you  sav  fully  funded,  what  level  are  you  • 

Ml.  GooDLiNG.  About  a  billion  dollars,  what  we  authorized. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  think  the  one  thing  that  we  need  to  say,  and  I  no- 
ticed it  in  somebody's  statement,  in  the  dislocated  worker  program, 
you  ^are  going  to  cover,  primarily,  people  with  employable  skills 
who  are  out  of  a  job  because  of  structural  une  nployment  or  a  geo- 
graphical unemployment  situation. 

Our  principal  problem  in  urban  areas  remains  those  people  who 
do  notlbring  to  the  work  force  employable  skills,  that  need  basic 
education,  basic  skills  training  and  job  preparedness  skills. 

TJ.tle  in  really  does  not  respond  to  that  young  mother  with 
young  children  who  must  get  into  the  work  force  just  to  provide  for 
her  family  at .  marginal  level.  So  we  are  addressing  somewhat  dif- 
ferent priorities  there. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Except  that  if  it  were  fully  funded,  then  you 
would  not  have  the  battle  over  some  of  the  people  that  you  are 
trying  to  specifically  get  flexibility  to  serve  in  Title  U. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Some  of  them,  but  the  Title  HI  is  not  all  inclusive. 
The  people  who  are  our  highest  priority  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
excluded  from  Title  HI,  actually. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  You  pick  them  up  in  Title  n. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  You  see,  I  have  a  real  problem  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  formula  for  adults*  and  youth  be  based  on  data  on  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals  and  the  concentration  of  tiie 
economically  disadvantaged,  that  this  be  the  primary  factor  in  the 
formula,  simply  because  we  do  not  have  any  data. 

We  have  data  from  the  census  every  ten  years.  So  we  have  no. 
idea  how  upi»  date  that  mav  be.  That  may  be  out  of  date  before 
we  can  move  oiii  the  next  year  s  appropriation,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
do  nofc  know  where  you  get  those  figures; 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Our  abled  staff  ofT)eople,tell  us  the  Department  of 
Labor  needs  to  start  collecting  that  data. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  hear  you. 
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Mr.  MoRAN.  Our  abled  staff  suggests  to  us  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  needs  to  start  collecting  that  data  for  us. 

Mr.  GoODUNQ.  !  see.  So  at  the  present  time»  my  statement  is  cor- 
rect because  we  do  not  have  those  kinds  of  figures.  I  thou(;ht  that 
the  governors  do  that.  It  is  their  state  and  I  thought  they  did  that 
regmarly  on  a  yearly  basis.  All  we  would  have  to  do  is  approve  and 
accept  it. 

Two  other  questions  very  quickly:  If  the  three  percent  older 
worker  selraside  is  eliminated  from  JTPA,  would  the  states,  SDAs, 
continue  to  provide  service  to  the  population  at  current  or  expand- 
ed levels?  ^ 

Mr.  MoRAN.  In  m^  city,  they  would.  There  is  no  question  about  it 
because  of  the  political  influence  that  the  senior  citizen  population 
has.  We  provide  much  more  than  is  provided  through  JTPA 
through  our  senior  citizen  emplojonent  service. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  Oh,  you  find  they  have  influence  even  down  in 
the  cities? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  For  sure. 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  think  the  same  would  be  true  in  our  community. 
We  -would  continue  to  serve  the  population  that  we  are  serving 
now.  It  tends  to  be  those  in  greatest  need.  Our  seniors  who  have 
Q-^ce  held  a  job  generally  do  not  have  difficulty  finding  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  GoODLmG.  Now  just  one  last  question  that  I  am  not  going  to 
ask.  I  was  thinking  of  arranging  a  phone  call  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Chairman,  and  then  when  he  left,  to  take  that  phone 
call. 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  same  question  he  asked  about  separating 
the  summer  youth  year  round  program,  but  I  am  not  going  to  do 
that.  Maybe  I  will  see  you  individually.  I  think  I  might  get  a  difier- 
ent  answer. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  I  think  generally  most  of  them  agree  that 
we  should  retain  the  summer  youth  program.  Does  anyone  dis- 
agree? 

M  SooDUNG.  Well,  if  the  Chairman  wrote  that,  I  would  certain- 
ly agree  to  it. 

Mr.  ScHEPPACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  our  position  is  that  it 
should  be  an  option  for  the  SDA  or  the  state  as  part  of  the  general 
youth  program. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Convey  that  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  reemphasize  one  thing 
that  may  have  been  lost  in  my  testimony.  We  felt  so  strongly  about 
the  summer  youth  employment— I  just  want  to  say  ihis  because  it 
was  quite  extraordinary—- we  used  general  property  tax  monies  to 
supplement  the  Federal  monies  which  had  decreased  because  we 
felt  it  urgent  to  provide  more  jobs  for  the  young  people  this  past 
summer  that  we  are  just  completing. 

So  wer  feel  very  stronglv,  particularly  about  the  summer  youth 
programs.  We  like,  generally » what  you  are  proposing,  here. 

Mr.  Price.  We  do  the  same  thing  in  Oakland  County  wh^re  we 
have,  over  the  last  several  years,  "taken  property  tax  revenue,  gen- 
eral fund  allocations  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  a  specif- 
ic summer  youth  program;  '  - 
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Mr,  GooDLiNG.  But  you  certainly  would  not  chan^^  that  thrust  if 
the^  were  combined  or  whether  they  were  kept  .  jparate;  would 

Mr,  Price.  No, 

Mr,  GooDUNG.  I  mean,  that  is  a  commitment  you  have.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  it  is  combined  or  whether  it  is  separate.  It  is  a 
commitment  you  have  made  and  it  is  a  commitment  you  would 
keep. 

Mr,  Price,  We  would  not  change  it, 

Mr,  Fraser.  I  think  perhaps  our  hope  is  that  with  the  separate 
divisions,  that  they  will  all  be  adequately  funded. 
Mr,  GooDUNG.  From  your  level 
Mr,  Price.  All  things  are  economic. 
Chairman  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hayes? 
Mr.  Hayes.  No  questions,  Mr,  Chairman. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Gimderson? 

Mr.  Gundbrson,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  all  of  you 
ft^^  One  of  the  problems,  I  think,  as  we  consider 

JTPA  this  time  around  is  that  the  debates  are  fairly  technical  in 
nature  as  the  differences  between  the  Hawkins  bill  and  the  Admin- 
istration bill  are  discussed, 

I  note  our  Chairman  has  referred  to  his  bill  as  the  cor^ittee 
bill,  so  it  gives  you  some  idea  of  what  is  going  to  come  out  of  this 
comnuttee  any^ray. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  It  is  subject  to  a  vote, 

Mr,  Gundbrson,  As  I  have  told  you  before,  Mr,  Chairman,  on 
this  one  I  think  the  differences  are  so  minor  that  they  really  are 
not  emotional,  win-lose  issues. 

As  we  address  the  issue  of  targeting,  as  we  deal  with  the  issue  of 
set-asides,  we  should  remember  that  this  committee  has  just  gone 
through  a  reauthorization  of  vocational  education. 

In  that  reauthorization  we,  frankly,  delivered  the  vast  majority 
of  money  and  authorihr  to  the  local  school.  In  my  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  I  think  elsewhere,  we  have  a  state  bureaucracy  which  is 
absolutely  up  m  arms  leadmg  a  war  against  what  the  House  did 
throupi  that  particular  provision. 

Would  you  all  indicate  for  me  how  strongly  you  do  feel  about  the 
elimination  of  the  education  set^aside. 

How  many  of  you  support  elimination  of  the  eight  percent  educa- 
tion set-aside? 

Mr.  ScHEPPACH.  I  guess  it  depends  on  how  you  eliminate— what 
you  mean  by  eliminate.  .  We  would  support  eliminating  the  eight 
percent  but  includmg  the  option  that  is  basically  in  the  Adminis- 
tration s  bill  and  in  the  Senate  bill  which  is  that  five  percent  set- 
aside  for  linkage  to  coordination  prc^ams. 

So  our  attitude  is  that  we  have  to  have  something  in  there,  but  it 
needs.to  be  a  much  more  int^ated  approach  between  the  welfare 
system,  the  training  programs  and  the  education  prc)grams,  , 

Mr.^CrUNDERSON,  So  better  coordination!  should  1^  our  .goal  arid 
obviously,  representing  the  governors, .you  feel; that  coordination 
ought  to  occur  at  the  state  level,  «  4  . 

Mr.  ScHEPPACH.  At  the  state  level.  I  think  that  is  ona  of  the  big- 
gest problems  we  have  in  running  efficient  programs  right  now,^ 
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getting  those  three  groups  together  to  look  at  this  as  a  menu  of 
services. 
Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  Price.  Our  organization  is  in  general  opposition  to  categori- 
cal sot-igusides  in  any  instance.  So  we  would  support  the  elimination 
of  the  eight  percent  set-aside.  We  believe  that  the  elimination  of 
that  eight  percent  set-aside  would  better  enable  us  to  target  the 
funds  for  training  and  supportive  services,  particularly  of  a  long- 
term  nature. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mayors? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  No  surprise  here,  Mr.  Gunderson.  At  the  local  level, 
clearly,  we  are  opposed  to  those  set-asides  because  we  want  to 
maximize  the  resources.  N"  ^  it  doeo  not  mean  that  we  will  not  use 
what  resources  are  provided  us  effectively,  but  if  you  want  us  to 
tcurget  where  the  highest  priorities  are,  you  have  got  to  gi\e  us  the 
flexibility.  .     .  ,  ,  t 

There  is  no  one  city  that  is  laentical  to  another.  Every  city  has 
its  highest  priorities.  We  also  have  a  different  mix  of  resources. 
Sometimes  we  can  get  resources  from  the  private  sector  for  one 
group  that  we  cannot  for  another. 

So  if  we  want  Federal  income  tax  money  to  be  used  most  effec- 
tively, then  the  more  flexibility  the  better. 

Mr.  Eraser.  I  would  agree  with  those  views. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  All  right.  Let's  take  the  next  question.  We  are 
also  considering  proposals  which  would  either  automatically  in- 
crease or,  under  the  Administration  bill  conditionally  increase,  the 
administration  set-aside  from  the  15  percent  allowed  under  present 
law  to  20  percent. 

How  many  of  you  would  support  that  increase? 

Mr.  Fraser.  We  would  support  it.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  case 
management,  which  frequently  involves  higher  expenditures,  turns 
out  to  be  the  most  effective  way  to  help  people.  So  that  re<iuires 
more  personal  supervision  or  working  with  wtioever  is  getting  the 
services. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  could  not  agree  more.  All  of  these  programs  start 
with  the  individual,  then  the  family,  then  the  nekhborhood,  then 
the  locality  and  then  finally  the  state  and  Federal  Government. 

So  case  management  is  the  most  essential  component.  We  have 
got  to  focus  on  the  family  and  that  is  how  the  resources  need  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  Price.  The  National  Association  of  Counties  would  also  be 
supportive  and  for  inany  of  the  same  reasons  as  already  iterated 
here. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  To  follow  up,  do  you  all  want  this  20  percent 
administration  increase  at  the  local  level  or  at  the  state  level? 

Mr.  ScHEPPACH.  I  think  the  vote  is  three  against  one. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I^ant  to  make  sure  we  get  this  one  the  record 
because  this  debate  ifi%bing  to  recur. 
-Mr.  Price.  I  think  the  governor's  representative  is  probably  cor- 
rect;ahree  to  onfi^'at  the  local  level.  .  ♦  ,  .  r 

Mr.  Gunderson-  Did  the  governor's  representative  want  to  add 
anything?       »  ^' 

•  Mr.  ScHEPPACH.  I  am  the  one,  sir. 
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Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Okay.  I  had  sort  of  detected  that.  Let  me  follow 
up  one  final  question  on  the  summer  youth.  I  do  agree  with  the 
Chairman.  There  needs  to  be  a  separate  youth  or  summer  youth 
program. 

How  adamant  should  we  be  in  mandating  that  there  be  separate 
summer  youth  and  year  round  youth  programs.  Should  we  piovide 
local  flexibility  to  decide? 

Mr.  SCHEPPACH.  We  think  you  should  provide  local  flexibility,  ba- 
sically have  a  youth  program  and  leave  it  up  to  the  SDA  to  make 
the  decision  of  whether  it  is  a  summer  program  or  a  year  round 
program. 

Vix.  Price.  In  our  comments,  we  hammered  consistently  at  the 
need  for  local  flexibility.  We  think  it  is  particularly  important  as 
we  address  the  matter  of  summer  youth  and  the  year  round 
siunmer  youth  program. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Either  mayor? 

Mr.  Eraser.  Generally,  we  favor  the  principle  of  flexibility.  The 
problem  here,  though,  is  that  in  some  respects  the  shimmer  youth 
program  has  different  outcomes  in  mind.  To  be  very  blunt  about  it, 
what  we  worry  about  in  our  city  periodically  is  the  fact  that  lots  of 
kids  are  wondering  loose  without  anything  to  do  during  the  hottest 
months  of  the  summer. 

We  woidd  rather  have  them  get  some  work  experien^.  We  have 
tied  remedial  education  to  that  opportunity,  so  the  kids,  if  they  are 
m  need  of  remedial  education,  have  to  take  it. 

Last  year,  because  our  schools  ran  out  of  money,  the  city  trans- 
ferred money  to  the  schools  so  they  could  run  a  summer  school  pro- 
gram so  we  could  continue  to  make  that  linkage.  So  v^hile  we 
would  argue  for  flexibility,  I  think  part  of  the  iuotive  for  funding 
and  supportmg  summer  youth  programs  may  be  a  little  bit  differ- 
ent. 

So  I  think  a  case  could  be  made  to  adequately  fund  that  as  kind 
of  a  separate  effort  in  its  own  right,  apart  from  the  other  programs 
contamed  m  JTPA.  In  part,  we  have  got  really  good  people  on  our 
PIC.  We  have  got  some  highly  trained  thoughtful  people  adminis- 
tering these  programs. 

Generally,  I  believe  that  they  do  a  good  job  in  trying  to  figure 
out  what  will  work  best.  Under  those  circumstances,  and  I  think 
this  tends  to  be  true  across  the  country,  givmg  them  the  widest 
range  of  opportunities  to  use  the  money  effectively  seems  to  make 
the  most  sense.  I  just  note  that  special  problem  of  the  summer 
youth. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  can  add  constructively  to  that  with  one  comment. 
If  ;t  IS  not  specifically  identified,  the  funding  is  less  protected.  I 
guess  we  are  concerned  about  that.  It  is  easier  to  cut  the  whole  pro- 
gram than  if  it  is  into  separate  pieces. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Perkins? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morning.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  have  the  chance  to  listen  to  your  opening  state- 
ments, iperused  them  and  have  taken  a  look  to  see  what  we  hsve 
here. 
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One  of  the  problems  that  we  are  facing  this  year  is,  of  court*^— 
an\l  have  seen  your  statements— you  thmk  targeting  is  an  imi  or- 
tant  thing.  I  certainly  concur  with  that.  How  are  you  going  to  go 
about  doiiig  that? 

Do  you  all  have  any  suggestions  in  terms  of  some  ty^  of  way  of 
getting  the  money  out  there  to  target  these  local  areas,  any  specific 
ideas?  Wh«^t  i  m  talking  about  is  a  formula,  actually. 

That  might  be  a  little  bit  technica  but  Ho  you  ha-ve  any  ideas 
that  we  could  go  about  in  trying  to  incorporate,  to  getting  money  to 
those  who  are  most  in  need  and  the  areas  that  are  most  in  need? 
We  have  old  census  data.  It  is  going  to  be  a  ver>'  dif^.oult  thing  to 
utilize. 

The  employment  numbers  are  something,  of  course,  that  we  have 
utilized  in  the  past.  We  have  seen  that  these,  perhaps,  do  not  do  as 
good  a  jot  as  we  would  like  to  see.  What  kiiid  of  ideas  do  you  all 
have? 

IJr.  MoRAN.  Don,  do  you  want  to  start  off? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Well,  I  think  we  have  already  talked  about  the  prob- 
lem of  data  collection.  The  notion  of  changing  the  formula  as  sug- 
gested in  the  bill,  I  think,  generally,  is  okay.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
larger  pojnt,  though,  if  I  may. 

I  do  not  want  to  overstate  this  because  I  think  JTPA  is  on^  of 
the  ideally  good  programs.  The  reality  is  that  we  are  losing  ground 
in  American  cities.  We  are  on  e  dov/nhili  slide.  We  have  got  more 
and  more  kids  who  will  never  successfully  become  adults  either  in 
the  work  force  or  as  caring  parents  or  as  good  citizens. 

When  we  are  each  year  faced  with  reduced  funding,  then  try  to 
rearrange  how  the  reduced  funding  gets  allocated,  it  is,  in  some 
W0VR,  not  a  very  important  issue.  What  is  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  losing  ground  and  American  cities  are  goinjg  down- 
hill. Ultimately,  American  society  is  going  to  pay  very  heavily. 

I  some**jw  wish  we  could  g<jt  that  messa^s  across.  If  funding 
were  being  expanded  to  begin  to  respond  to  the  realities  of  what  is 
g;  mg  on  in  /  jnerican  cities,  then  that  may  be  a  more  impci-tant 
question. 

Right  now,  we  are  arguing  over  small  details  whei^  the  problem 
is  becoming  increasingly  urgent  and  the  responses  are  not  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  ScHEPPACH.  1  might  add  a  couple  comments.  You  are  talking 
about  the  formula.  We  soi^  of  agreed  that  it  should  be  oriented  to 
wards  the  numbei  )f  disadvantsyged.  Now  you  do  have  a  slight  data 
problem,  but  the  Department  of  Commerce  does  a  lot  of  samplh  s 
in  a  lot  of  jireixj. 

Clearly,  you  only  do  a  census  once  every  ten  years.  I  do  not  thinl: 
}t  is  really  difficult  for  them  to  interpolate  basev.  on  samples  and 
give  you  that  data  on  a  year  to  year  basis.  It  is  not  particularly 
expensive,  so  I  would  essentiall>  *  igislate  that  they,  in  fact,  do  that 
rather  than  turning  the  program  around  and  doing  it  on  unemploy- 
ment, which  I  think  is  much  more  volatile  and  would  be  much  less 
effective. 

In  terms  of  the  targeting  issues,  specifically  in  the  legislation,  we 
oY  \ousiy  prefer  the  one  that  is  in  this  committee  bill  to  the  more 
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detafled  ones  that  are  in  che  Administration's  proposal  or  in  the 
Senate  proposal. 

The  one  suggestion  you  might  add  theie  is  take  the  categories 
that  you  are  talking  about,  give  the  governor  some  ability  to  add  to 
that  particular  list  in  terms  of  one  or  two  additional  ones  so  that 
they  can  help  tailor  to  the  particuler  problems  of  a  given  state,  and 
I  think  the  targeting  would  work. 

Mr.  Mohan.  We  do  not  take  issue  with  the  governor's  representa- 
tive on  that  point.  I  do  not  think  targeting  the  people  in  need  is 
that  much  of  a  problem.  We  may  not  have  the  formal  census  data 
that  we  get  every  ten  years,  but  we  use  that  as  a  base.  We  update 
it  every  year. 

We  get  data  for  eligibility  for  school  lunch  programs.  We  get 
date  on  all  of  our  entitlement  programs,  on  our  service  programs, 
and  even  our  recreation  Cv  iters  can  identify  where  we  need  the 
money  spent  for  at-risk  youth. 

We  are  trying  to  work  with  the  private  sector  in  maximizing  that 
money.  I  had  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Perkini.,  that  in  Alexandria, 
which  is  similar  throughout  northern  Virginia,  we  have  an  unerr.- 
ployment  rate  that  is  only  about  1.7  percent.  So  you  think  thiiiKs 
are  just  hunky«4ory. 

If  you  look  further  at  what  we  realize  witMn  our  urban  areas,  12 
percent  of  all  youth  between  16  and  19  are  not  looking-for  joU. 
Seventeen  percent  of  all  of  our  minority  youth  are  not  in  the  jo  > 
market  ^liatsoever. 

In  fact,  they  gave  me  one  figure,  a  third  of  the  people  we  are 
serving  m  JTPA  year  round  programs  are  classified  as  not  in  the 
labor  force.  We  have  fairly  good  records  to  know  how  to  target. 

As  Mayor  Fraser  says,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  spendiiig  if  effective- 
ly. It  IS  a  matter  of  having  enough  to  spend. 

Perkins.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  certainly  concur  that  there  is  a 
need  for  more  money  in  terms  of  the  program.  Given  jome  of  the 
budgetary  Problems  that  we  seem  to  have,  a  lot  of  trnes  we  labor 
here  on  th.  oommittee  under  the  assumptioi  we  ara  not  going  to 
get  everything  we  want.  I  have  seen  that  in  the  few  number  of 
years  that  I  ha^^e  been  here. 

There  is  a  problem  and  :  do  not  think  we  have  addressed  it— I  do 
not  know  how  to  address  it— on  determining  how  we  a*ive  the 
money  down  to  the  localities.  That  is  something  we  are  having  a 
grave  problem  on. 

If  you  have  any  further  suggestions,  we  'ould  be  pleased  to 
Usten  to  them.  I  am  out  of  time.  I  thank  the  Chairman  for  hi-,  in- 
dulgence  and  thank  you  for  your  comments. 

Chairman  Hawkins,  Mr.  Bartlett? 
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Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  my  behalf  and  on  the 
behalf  of  Mr.  Bustamante  who  is  a  Member  from  south  Texas  but 
not  a  member  of  this  committee,  to  enter  into  the  record  a  rather 
well-prepared  and  complete  testimony  of  Judge  Rudy  Bcfwles  on 
behflOf  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Development  Council,  and  also  a 
joint  statement  by  the  Texas  Association  and  Privv  ce  Industry 
Councils  in  Texas  Associations  of  SDA  adminifitratoi*s. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Without  objection,  the  two  statements  are 
entered  into  the  record. 

[The  statements  follow:] 
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^    A  JOINT  STATEMENT  FROM 
THE  TEXAS  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNC  ^ 
  AND 

THE  TEXAS  ASSOCIATION  OF  SDA  ADMINISTRATORS 
ON 

PROPOSED  JTPA  AMENDMENTS 
General  Sopport  Stat^niftntT 

The  Texts  AsKxaation  of  Private  Induatiy  Councils  (TAPIC)  is  cenerallv  Minrvirfiv*  «f  n.* 
SZ^'^i^'^S.'  '^'^'^'^  "line  a  Tr^^rS^^^ATA^ii.^^ 

S/hirinT^S^i^i^*  "^u"^  to  ™Pfo^  tujetiiig  of  MrvicM  to  those  who  need 

^  "l-""*"  iDcreasing  their  dunce  foTLcceM  in  the  worirfo^  We 

""^.f.  coordinate  effort*  of  agende.  uid  org«niiaaSS  wUh 

reletedolaectire*,  knowing  that  "divide  and  conquer"  does  not  ting  true  for  JTPA.  Vft^^nfiortifSS 
m^^^rmg  that  real  traning  is  being  ^uiht  i,<!  pn^ed^th  ouTta  Zu^^i  thaJl 
~brtiobvec  -mge  uoccrniuicu,  a  pirtwpant's  employ  Ay  «,  a  result.  AndalthouS  we  iSfev* 

interaalcontroUbUtint^^^ 
do  not  oppose  reasonable  efforts  to  incrf  we  iccoHntability.  »y»wm,  we 

r,^;  ^J^'y^^  'rinnerr    losers,  except  where  resl  traaing  and  educition 

lre7^to^,S:^S^teS'v&r'^'"^'^  Tl.efoUowingconunen'Sr^pre^ntdTtS 

Zz  y  Issues  and  CiyngymffT 
Fonm^AUocatidii 

^fupMrt  the  am^>utction  of  aDocations  by  the  Di^ixartment  of  Labor  for  aU  Service  DeHverv  Areas 
a^SSST^^^  -^^msUtato  state  and  we  concurthatsinnlar^^^^ 

However,  serious  reservations  exist  with  changing  the  formula  to  ncre  heavilvji^eb^  ^tA 
arguments  already  posed  against  this  item.  (outmod^U  da^lSrS^s  to  «SS  hiah 

^ force.  Bflt^ril  mamduala  who  are  economically  disadvantaged. ISelfoSSrS^d^?^,? 
Cliaagae  in  the  PIC  Struetore 

a,l  ^^T^m!^^  ^  "'^  composiaon  and  structure;  except  for  the  addition  of  d  representative  of 
^J^lSn^ ^""y-  Toms  has  already  included  eubh  representation  on  aU  34  mdlS 
workmg weUandaottadngnlided  dialogue,  especially  in  the  impl^Stion  of  welftre  refwiS!^ 

Human  Inveetment  Ccnndl 

We  irapport  rtreiigthemng  the  coordination  role  of  the  currenthr  stuctared  State  Joh  TMinin,, 
Co^^jUngCouBdb  rather  th«.  a  Human  Investment  Courci  Altholl^S;  ^ce'pt  of  a^Sd 
CSZ  ""^  •I'ott-term  tenureTcurrent  Coindl  me^ra 
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Fixed  Unit  Coft  Performance  Based  Contrmctiug 

We  support  continuance  of  Fixed  Unit  Cost  Performance  Based  Contracts,  with  appropriate  safeguards 
against  obvious  and  deliberate  attemptb  to  get  paid  for  work  not  done.  Don*t  throw  the  baby  out  with 
the  bathwater.  Performance  Standards  ultiLiately  control  cost  efficient  outcomes.  We  think  excesses, 
if  and  when  they  occur,  can  be  iC7.edied  without  muntlating  the  breakout  of  cost  categories  for 
everything  but  tuition  at  public  institutions. 


We  can  support  50%*70%  of  participants  having  an  identified  barrier  to  employment*  but  local 
fle:dbiUty  in  defining  bfirriers  is  essential  if  rescurces  are  to  be  targeted  on  those  most  in  need  Wc 
also  would  recommend  requiring  that  harriers  be  identified  in  the  local  '3b  training  plan,  aa  approved 
by  the  PIC  since  demographic  and  <sodological  composition  of  the  eligible  population  varied  mm  SDA 
to  SDA.  We  feel  the  proposed  language  in  all  three  bills  would  create  a  monitoring  and  auditing 
nightnare* 

We  recommend  the  following  language:  Must  be  economicaUy  disadvantaged  and  have  one  additional 
iderMfiable  barrier  to  employment  Ihe  barriers  may  inebide  but  am  not  limited  to:  basic  skills 
defid^,  school  dropout,  welfare  recipient,  disabled,  homeless,  chronic  unemployed  (6  monUis  or 
longer),  adult  orjwoenile  offender,  limited  English  proficiency,  alcohol  or  drug  problem,  poor  acadernic 
performance^  school  truancy,  pregnant  or  parenting  teenager,  or  a  youth  whc  has  apattem  of  disruptive 
behavior  in  school 

We  also  sttongiy  support  the  move  toward  shared  eligibility  with  other  Federal  programs,  such  as  the 
indusion  of  students  in  the  free  school  lunch  program  and  students  participating  in  th^  Chapter  I 
program.  We  would  support  additional  language  that,  for  puriK>ses  of  this  Act,  dearhr  delineates  that 
documentation  by  the  school  authority  of  suoi  partidpation  is  su£5dent  for  eligibility  purposes  for 
JTPA. 

Employment  Generating  Services 

We  support  the  continuation  of  Employment  Generating  Services  (EGS)  at  an  allowable  enense. 
JTPA  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that  jobs  are  plentifiil  and  skilled  woi^ers  are  lacking.  Although 
labor  shortages  exist  in  selected  industries,  occupationa  and  geographic  locales,  maiqr  tjeas  of  the 
country  have  few  jobs  to  train  people  for.  It  U  entire^  q)propriate  to  q>end  limited  fbnds  to  create  jobs 
for  J1PA  graduates  in    -ny  loolet.  EGS  alsb  allow  for  a  dose  tie  in  (and  hvy  in)  between  those 


PeacfotTOMXaC^  Stnndarda 

We  supp)rt  a  carefiil  review  rif  local  acijustment  factors  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  insure  that 
disincentives  to  target  resources  on  the  bard  to  serve  do  not  exist.  For  example,  althou^  an 
acijustment  exists  for  hi^  sdiool  dropouts,  an  additional  acijustment  should  be  made  for  those 
individuals  1^0  read  at  or  below  the  7th  graf^n  level 

We  woi^  caution  the  reentry  of  the  Department  of  Labor  into  directly  fimding  special  programs  that 
bypass  the  GDA  structure,  except  for  Native  Americans,  migrant  a.v'.  seasonal  farm  workers  and 
veterans.  Psralle)  dehveir  sytUsu  are  rarefy  cost  effective.  DCL  can  plqr  a  saore  important  ro!^  in 
providing  needed  training  l    tedmical  assista;:*  %  and  in  national  evaluation  pnyects. 


We  support  expanded  >.::u.isment  requirements,  but  local  SDAs  should  be  sllowed  to  charge  these 
expenses  to  the  trainini  cost  catMp>ry  since  assessment  is  pert  of  the  overall  intake  process.  Funds  set 
aside  for  support  service,:  aho^-M  be  tpent  to  expand  needs  based  payments  and  post  program  support, 
not  to  pay  incr«Med  cost  for  assessment 

Revised  Definitio& 

We  fidly  support  the  revised  definition  of  the  Family  to  indude  only  those  members  living  in  the 
household  it  thft  timff  ftf  application.  This  change  will  greatly  simplify  the  process  in  those  instances 
where  divorce  or  desertion  has  occurred. 
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P.rtni,^ip''TcM]TPA)'  which*  twf  c'omL?^^^*'  •""f"*' t°      ^ot  Training 

depression  and  <Si^^J^^mti.TJl^i^n  ''"i^f.  °^ 
drain"  Which  saps\af^^:;?f"'i;£?2SSt,Sty  "^ 

liBhts.''or"Thiftffyt"^"  U^e^hTali^r  f!L*L1L  TA^^^  °^  ^^^^ 
because  our  economies  have  not  hL2  lhi«  tr    ^l        ^''^^  They  leave 

need  to  stay  h^e  vJ^^PA  S^S„t"?n  °J*"""*!  I'"  the  Jobs  that  they 

community  conceVn,  M  wd^  «  tL^        "  "'i^  addressing  this  general 

education  and  Job  skilL    ta  o^r^^^^^^  '"^'^""^^ 
primary  human  and  immunity  d™vd  j^^^^  P/TI""  ""^^  ^e 

The  local  nexibiUty  with  which  we  uP-^In^".  *'  ^*  '"o^^er  program, 
the  key  factor  1^0.* succ«s    ^t  n^J^,m        *°  "f'^  has  been 

Simon  and  Administration  ^  ^  >.«t  ^  '"'verely  constrained  in  both  the 

ask  tM  it  be  restored  '  '^P*''*  *°       '='-e''«on.  We  would 
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With  respect  to  the  new  fund  allocation  formulas  and  processes  proposed  in 
the  two  bills,  we  would  maintain  that  they,  too,  unfairly  discriminate  against  rural 
as  opposed  to  urban  and  suburban  communities.  For  instance,  in  Texas,  the  five 
(5)  smallest  service  delivery  areas  (SDA*s),  none  of  which  includes  a  single  city  with 
more  than  50,000  population,  currently  receive  8%  of  the  JTPA  funds  available  to 
the  state,  and  wider  the  formula  proposed  in  the  Administration  Bill,  would  bear 
more  than  12%  of  the  cuts  which  the  state  would  experience. 

We  understand  the  need  to  target  the  resources  v  the  economically 
disadvantaged  and  those  most  in  need.  More  than  95%  of  the  program  enrollments 
In  our  five  (5)  year  program  history  have  gone  to  participants  who  meet  the  established 
poverty  criteria.  We  have  long  recognized  the  need  to  serve  the  educationally 
disadvantaged.  We  hfve  created  a  network  of  six  (6)  education  centers  to  meet 
this  need.  However,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  proposed  formulas,  aimed  at  such 
targeting,  are  flawed  ip  two  (2)  fundamental  respects: 

1)  by  providing  that  50%  of  the  funds  he  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  absolute 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  individuals,  rather  than  on  th'3  basis  of  the 
proportionate  incidence  of  such  individuals,  rural  areas,  whero  the  poverty  rr.te 
and  unemployment  rate  are  often  very  high,  are  penalized,  because  their  overall 
populations  are  low,  and 

2)  by  applying  these  formulas  at  the  national  lev^l,  rather  than  within  states, 
small  rural  communities  in  Texas  are  put  in  the  position  of  competing  against  huge 
urban  cei^ers  like  New  York,  Chicc  ;o  and  Los  Angeles  for  funds,  a  competition 
we  will  never  win. 

I  would  argue  that  Congress  can  accomplish  its  legitimate  interest  in  targeting 
the  available  resources  to  those  most  in  need,  without  requiring  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  one  area  of  the  country  to  another,  or  from  rural  to  urban  communities.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  more  poor,  uneducated,  unskilled  people 
everywhere  than  we  have  funds  under  JTPA  to  serve.  I  have  seen  no  convincing 
evidence  that  such  people  are  proportionately  less  underserved  in  Texas  than  in 
other  states,  or  in  rural  areas  than  in  inner  cities  or  the  suburbs.  My  instinct,  though, 
i'.  that  the  reverse  wiU  be  true  if  the  Simon  or  Administration  formulas  are  adopted. 

A  wiser  approach  would  seem  to  He  in  structuring  allocation  formulas  in  some 
way  to  more  adequately  reflect  the  ,  .•oportionate  rates  of  disadvantaged  in  local 
communities  and  the  capacity  of  such  communities  to  address  their  own  problems 
with  their  own  resources. 
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Rural  communities  are  penalized  twice  by  the  oresent  aonroftrh.  n 

EtIH  ~         r  >  S.5X'J~ 

^  pSmT  o'  New  Y^lrL^r'       •'°'^«,"'""'"""y.  Eagle  Pass,  T«as  has  aU  of 
™,™,iJti^n  K  .  V  New  York  or  Chicago,  in  as  great  or  greater  proportion  to  our 
T         f*"'.^       °'  °'  institution  resourc«Ttat"uch  ciths 

them  ffl'L^h  *,^L'"'"*""°""'  '^'^'^  P"'^*'*^  °f  the  cLmuni««  KrJe 
SficjJu  rfP^fof  l^^f and  now  we  stand  to  1^  a 
nt'^J.CT      .1  «="nnot  changp  the  formulas  to  reflect  thew  realities 

at  least  leave  them  intact,  so  that  we  can  ge'  as  much  as  we  cuirently  get  ' 

JTPA'^i'on'il"^       V       """"         '  t"  'n  urban,  inner  cities, 

hIu-i  ""'^  °'  """"y  resources  in  the  arsenal  of  human  and  communUv 

re»,  °r'T  ""T""  *°  «nd  often  not  even  a  very  "mtSS 

i?,^t»H         7'*^  communities  it  is  almost  inevitably  the  primary  rS-ce^n  oC 

and  tapping  of  other  community  resources  has  freat  appeal  in  urban  cnvironS 
Howpupr?/*'*'"^^^''  the  b,ok;lverybodrunde«tonTt^^^^^ 

™  '  '""'^  resources  do  not  exist  in  our  commMpTties^r"  wh«n  vt  onal 
programs  arc  structured  on  the  basis  that  thiy  do  exist,  we  are  wnrfi^^d  ttpa 

rvaKVlS  *'"«'f  human  Ld  comm'un^ty  SevS"^?"  ca Jf^ 

avaitable  from  any  ocal,  .tate,  or  .'ederal  source  in  our  region.  We Vannot  eo  to 
thPv  ™f  "I''  institutions  seeking  to  capture  their  reSes  forTur  client 

c^atil  th        ,*°      *°  to  sustain  and  develop  their  prZams  ft! 

creating  the  requirement  for  inter-frogram  Unkages  in  our  region,  you  arffMtwiS 
a?e  feeZ  on  1  '^^nnibalism,  within  which  ins^tutioT^^  p'^^Ims 

and  trco"'mruni  i'^  ^  .tT,T:L'°l'rJ^..^^^^^^         the  needs  of  th'e'S^ple 


and  the  communities  involved  are  in  great  measure  ignored. 

prograws'oS'rfirfP  o^t'r*/  """trying  to.  make  is  that  JTPA  and  other  federal 
prograws  operate  diffe. ?ntly  in  rural  and  urban  environments: 


p  O 

vj» 
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2)  Urban  institutional  environments  are  rich  enough  in  non-JTPA  resources 
to  prov.de  the  basis  f,r  a  constructive  "linkage"  effort  with  exiting  skill  center^ 
vocational  guidance,  and  industrial  and  community  developmenfSs  funderfrom 
lopal,  state,  or  other  federal  resources.  oiiun*  lunoea  irom 

m  rural  areas  such  as  ours,  no  such  institution  or  program  infrastructure  exists 
We  are  on  our  own.  JTPA  constitutes  the  biggest,  often  the  only  game  in  town 

assistJn'lfe^'rti.Hn'i.'f-'"''"^"*,'^-**'^^"  ^'^  proportionate  need  for  outside 

tfrlr^'  t  f      H?"..*"'"''''  <:°"'-t5  and       legislature  are  beginning 

to  recognize  in  the  f.eld  cf  education.  This  distinction  says  that  pubUbiwlicv  not 

yl^-!"^^  J  communities  to  provid2  that  service.  The  drawing  of  that  distinction 
ifke  J?PA  k?nr  '  •  <=°'^"»'""y  resource  divelopment  Ss 

llefore  you     ^  °  '""'^     oPPortunity  to  do  so  in  the  JTPA  amendments 

for  anv?hrnVficc°TL'^  ^"^^  "  federal' forum  like  this  to  argue 

th^  ^         ""T  """"^y  community,  which  is,  after  aU,  among 

the  poorest  m  America.  But  I  am  not  here  today  to  argue  for  anything  more  than 
^L^^'it  1°^^'.^''^^'  levels  of  funding,  or  in  the  nubility  wi'th  which  we  can 
fh^  L^ln  r*""^'  ^^"^^  «t  least  the  funding  we  have!  anS 

louD^ud  Zr/"rr>"^-,l'r  '°  ^PP^^       "  continue  make 

you  proud.  U  you  don't,  it  will  be  a  shame  for  all  rural  America. 
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MIDDLE  RIO  GRANDE  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 
PROaRAU  ABSTRACT 


nmtoDucnoN 


the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Development  Council  and  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Private  Industry 
Council  have  organized  and  put  In  place  a  multWImensIonal,  Integrated  rural  development 
program  m  the  nine  county  Service  DeUvery  Area  which  they  serve.  The  program,  b-ilt 
wound  .  core  of  JTPA  funding,  features  a  Community  Development  and  PLuming 
component,  a  Business  Recruitment  and  Development  compo.  ent,  a..d  a  Human  Resource 
Development  and  Eo.catlon  component.  The  Private  Industry  Council  and  chief  Elected 
Officials  bring  JTPA  funding  to  the  process,  while  the  Development  Council,  as  designated 
grant  recipient  and  administrative  entity,  contributes  resources  from  other  local,  state 
and  federal  sources,  including  local  government  dues.  State  Planning  Grant,  Economic 
Development  AdmlnistraUon,  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  program,  and 
others.  These  resources  have  been  Integrated  In  to  a  coordinated  e.:ort  to  address  the 
region^  infrastructure,  capital  and  human  resource  needs. 

The  8DA  which  this  Innovative  approach  serves  consiste  of  nine  counties  along  the 
Texas-Mexico  Border.  It  is  the  only  region  along  the  entire  US-Mexico  Border  that  is 
purely  rural,  with  no  MetropoUtan  Statistical  Area,  and  no  community  with  more  than 
35,000  population.  Its  total  population  is  141,300,  with  a  labor  force  of  55,773. 
Unemployment  averaged  17.5%  for  the  period  In  question.  HistorlcaMy  the  economy  Is 
tmed  on  three  primary  drivers,  agriculture,  Mexican  retail  trade  and  oi.  and  gas  exploration 
and  production,  «U  of  which  have  experienced  general  long  term  declines  as  generators 
of  both  employment  and  income,  as  weU  as  frequent,  cyclical  booms  and  busts.  The  ripple 
effects  from  these  problem  sectors  has  producec  an  almost  chronicaUy  depressed  economic 
condition  throughout  the  region,  which  Is  reflected  in  less  than  adequate  Infrastructure 
am!  less  than  sophisticated  pubUc  service  systems,  Including  education  systems. 

THE  CONCEPT 

Recognidng  the  Inter-related  nature  of  these  community  development,  human  resource, 
and  economic  problems,  the  region's  leadership,  public  and  private  determined  that  nothing 
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loss  than  a  comprehensive  approach  would  suffice  to  begin  adOr'^ssing  its  problems.  Such 
an  approach  required  the  integration  and  focusing  of  a  variety  of  resources  in  a  coordinated 
way. 

The  State  Planning  Grant  and  Economic  Development  Administration  Planning  Grant 
resources  are  used  to  coordinate  long  range  and  short  term  plannin^^  of  the  region's 
Infrastructure  and  economy  as  well  as  implement  the  immediate  economic  development 
projects  which  cannot  be  funded  in  whole  or  part  by  JTPA,  The  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  program,  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA),  Farmer's  Home 
Administration,  local  bond  issues  and  similar  resources  fund  the  basic  infrastructure  (eg. 
water,  sewer,  street  paving,  solid  waste,  etc)  necessary  to  support  development  of 
population  and  new  business. 

JTPA  provides  most  of  the  balance  of  the  economic  development  efforts  funding  through 
the  Employment  Generating  Activities  (EGA)  component  of  the  program.  This  includes 
promotion  of  the  region  through  Uade  shows,  direct  maU,  magazine  ads,  videotapes, 
brochures  and  community  profUes.  Another  EGA  service  Is  the  analysis  of  proposed  job 
creation  projects  to  d'itermine  if  the  project  Is  feasible  and  hence  a  good  Investment  for 
On  the  Job  Training  or  other  JTPA  resources.  Related  to  that  Is  the  packagiig  of  business 
plans,  maricet  plans  fcr  feasible  projects  that  need  further  packaging  to  become  fundable. 

The  Human  Resource  component  of  the  program  is  two  faceted-  The  component  responsible 
for  Intake  placement  and  Gaining  of  JTPA  ^arUcipants  coordinates  closely  to  prepare 
the  applicants  for  new  jobs  created  or  developed  and  to  provide  the  support  services  they 
need.  The  Education  component,  launched  during  PY  1987,  answers  the  need  for  more 
remedial  education  to  bring  skills  to  a  competitive  level.  All  components  of  the  JTPA 
program  coordinate  to  link  into  speciaUzed  trtilning  through  the  Texas  Industrial  Start 
Up  Fund  and  other  sources. 

By  working  in  an  integrated  fashion,  each  element  of  the  program  gains  strength  from 
the  others.  Employers  arc  involved  with  one  cent-al  organization  from  tre  business 
development  stage  through  the  testing  and  education  stage  through  the  training  program 
design  and  implementation  stage. 
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THE  PARTNESSHIP 

The  heart  of  the  program,  which  enables  and  energizes  the  process  lies  m  the  unique 
partnership  approach  through  which  the  region's  ch.ef  Elected  Officials  and  Private  Industry 
council  have  chosen  to  exercise  their  respective  responsIblUtles  and  authorities  over  JTPA 
and  other  local,  state  ar.d  federal  resources.  n,e  Middle  Rio  Grande  Development  Council, 
which  is  the  designated  Regional  Council  of  Governments,  as  weU  as  an  Economic 
Development  District  and  the  local  planning  authority  for  the  CDBG  program,  was  chosen 
to  act  as  the  organizational  vehicle  through  which  these  non-JTPA  resources  could  be 
Integrated  with  JTPA  program. 

HJSTOBY  AMD  ACCOMPUSHHENTS 

This  unique  PIC-C20  Partnership  developed  from  the  fortuitous  coincidence  that  the 
JTPA  ,nd  smaU  cities  CDBG  program  were  InstaUed  In  the  region  w.thin  the  same  general 
time  frame.  The  first  basic  buUding  block  In  the  partnership  lay  m  th,  decision  of  the 
region's  CEO's  to  share  the  CDBG  resources  as  broadly  as  possible  throughout  the  region 
on  a  multi-year  basis.  Instead  of  twenty  four  governments  competing  for  less  than  two 
million  d.>llars  of  CDBG  funds,  the  local  governments  decided  to  cooperate.  The  funds 
are  aUocated  down  to  the  County  geographical. area  using  the  same  formula  as  the  State, 
with  local  governments  within  each  county  agreeing  to  share  them  on  a  rotating  basis. 

Although  non-binding,  the  resulting  "GenUemans  Agreement"  among  the  CEO's  and  the 
CDBG  Regional  Review  Committee  aUowed  local  communities  for  the  first  time  to  adopt 
a  multi-year  approach  to  capital  project  and  Infrastructure  planning.  The  MRGDC,  as 
the  coordinating  mechanism  for  CDBG  planning  for  the  Economic  Development  District 
was  able  to  assure  that  the  CDBG  Infrastructure  projects  supported  the  regionVs  economic 
development  goals  and  objectives,  putting  the  second  building  block  of  the  partnership 
in  place.  Finally,  through  the  implementation  of  the  first  PIC-CEO  Partnership  Agreement 
in  1984.  JTPA  funds  from  aU  titles  were  brought  to  bear  In  this  process. 

The  first  efforts  m  this  regard  focused  on  using  Employment  Generating  Actlvltv  funds 
from  the  Title  II-A  program  to  work  on  new  business/Job  Creation  within  the  region,  and 
the  selected  use  of  Work  Experience  participants  on  locally  administered  CDBG  projects 
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to  magnify  the  impact  of  limited  CDBG  resources  for  needed  infrastructure  additions 
and  improvements.  Initial  successes  include  HiU  Country  Spring  Water  and  Twin  Plants 
International,  two  new  firms  within  the  region,  which  were  assistec  through  the  MRGDC 
Planning  and  Economic  Development  Department  in  obtaining  CDBG  Economic  Development 
Loans,  and  through  the  JTPA  Department  in  acquiring  O. J.T.  contracts. 

From  these  initial  efforts  the  program  moved  into  a  more  sophisticated,  targeted  approach 
to  industrial  recruitment.  Feasibility  studies,  funded  partly  from  EDA  and  JTPA  resources, 
were  conducted  on  selected  loci»'  industrial  sectors,  and  used  as  the  basis  for  targeting 
specific  industries  and  trade  sectors.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  pursue  these  industrial  sectors  is  by  linking  into  a  specific  company  or  group  that  is 
interested  in  developing  a  new  business  if  the  barriers  to  starting  that  business  can  be 
removed.  This  way  we  can  avoid  the  traditional  "government  feasibility  study"  that  contains 
generaUzed  information  and  coUects  dust  on  the  shelf.  The  Unkage  between  the  idea, 
the  business,  and  the  JTPA  employee  is  done  on  the  front  end  rather  than  after  the  fact. 

Brochures,  videos  and  trade  show  booths,  magazine  ads,  community  profiles,  and  data 
bases  on  existing  industry  were  prepared  to  support  a  targeted  marketing  and  industrial 
recruitment  effort  aimed  at  new  jobs  for  JTPA  participants.  The  availabiUty  of  a  trainable 
labor  force  and  the  JTPA  program  was  integrated  unto  all  of  these  materials  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  development  of  new  or  expanding  business  operations. 

As  prospects  were  developed  from  this  marketing  effort,  the  Partnership  was  able  to  bring 
a  variety  of  resources  t^  bear  in  attempting  to  meet  their  needs,  including  CDBG  economic 
development  loans,  establishing  one  of  the  flr^t  Enterprise  Zones  in  the  State,  OJT 
contracts,  and  customized  Industrial  Start  Up  Training  through  the  TDOC.  Simultaneous 
to  the  recruitment  of  new  business  from  outside  the  region,  a  more  organized  focus  on 
the  existing  businesses  was  undertaken.  A  direct  mail  campaign  with  foUow  up  personal 
visits  from  job  developers  was  instituted  to  increase  the  number  of  businesses  using  JTPA. 
These  employers  were  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  recruitment  of  other  employers 
through  their  use  in  the  promotional  materials  and  participation  in  hosting  new  rrospects. 
The  Job  Development  function  was  realigned  under  the  Planning  and  Economic  Development 
Department  as  as  to  best  take  advantage  of  the  contacts  being  made  by  the  job  creation 
staff  and  increase  the  percentage  of  JTPA  participants  that  got  placed  in  jobs  that  were 


created. 
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The  promotional  techniques  used  to  solicit  new  businesses  were  applied  to  the  existing 
employers  in  the  form  of  radio  and  newspaper  ads,  a  videotape,  and  e  speakers'  bureau 
that  carried  the  integrated  rural  development  approach  to  audiences  at  Chambers  of 
Ck)mmerce,  civic  groups,  and  other  employer  groups.  The  result  of  these  efforts  was  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  private  sector  employers  that  might  otherwise  be  suspicious 
of  JTPA  as  a  "government  gimme"  program  that  was  not  of  any  value  to  them. 

In  Eagle  Pass,  the  staff  workeU  with  the  local  groups  to  land  a  new  shotgun  manufacturing 
facility.  The  staff  packaged  a  deal  which  resulted  in  the  local  development  corporation 
securing  a  loan  from  a  local  lender  to  build  a  25,000  s.f.  building  for  Maverick  Arms,  a 
subsidiary  of  Mossberg  Firearms  of  Connecticut.  MRGDC  also  secured  $24,000  in  funding 
from  the  Texas  Industrial  Start-Up  Training  Fund  for  the  Southwest  Texas  Junior  College 
to  provide  two  weeks  of  customized  classroom  training  and  practice  assembly  before 
participants  went  on  the  company  payroll.  The  plant  foreman  and  assistant  foreman 
participated  with  the  college  in  the  training.  The  persons  who  successfully  completed 
the  class  were  hired  by  the  company  under  JTPA  on  the  job  training.  Sixteen  persons 
have  been  hired  and  a  total  of  43  persons  will  be  trained  and  hired  by  the  end  of  the  Summer. 

In  Del  Rio  the  staff  put  ♦.ogether  a  much  more  intensive  customized  training  program 
combining  JTPA  funds  and  $81,000  from  the  Industrial  Start  Up  program.  PEP  Industries 
is  a  maqulladora  which  employs  approximately  2500  persons  in  Ciudad  Acuna,  Mexico 
and  75  persons  in  Del  Rio.  They  make  wire  harnesses  for  Ford  and  Lincoln  Mercury.  We 
were  successful  in  helping  them  establish  a  prototype  development  facility  in  Del  Rio 
which  will  employ  an  initial  51  persons  and  ultimately  could  double  in  size  in  two  years. 
Through  Texas  State  Technical  Institute,  we  had  customized  curriculum  developed  and 
instituted  a  ten  week;  training  program.  The  company  participated  in  the  development 
of  the  curriculum  and  the  instruction  and  provided  the  classroom  space  and  equipment. 
The  participants  were  recruited,  screened,  and  tested  by  JTPA  with  assistance  from  Texas 
Employment  Commission.  The  first  class  of  sixteen  is  underway.  The  JTPA  paid  a  stipend 
to  insure  the  students  could  complete  the  class.  The  company  will  hire  the  graduates 
of  the  training  without  any  OJT  reimbursement.  Three  additional  classes  are  planned 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  staff  played  a  crucial  rnto  Ut  securing  conventional  financing  for  a  local  company 
to  buy  an  aircraft  modification  company  that  had  closed  in  the  nortnwest.  This  was  possible 
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In  part  because  of  the  confidence  the  lender  had  in  our  staff  research  on  the  project  and 
our  professional  reputation.  The  company  continues  to  expand  and  had  become  a  regular 
user  of  JTPA.  The  program  has  provided  engineers,  draftsmen,  mechanics,  and  metal 
workers  and  others  to  the  company.  It  is  projected  that  a  total  of  40  new  jobs  will  be 
crcaied  at  Sierra  Aviation  by  the  end  of  1989.  The  company  is  considering  another 
expansion  and  has  asked  MRGDC  to  help  package  the  proposal. 

Another  area  of  concentration  has  been  the  development  of  industries  which  can  utilize 
the  natural  resources  of  the  area.  One  such  project  is  Eco  Tannery  in  Encinal  in  La  Salle 
Count:.  The  staff  performed  a  feasibility  study,  identified  joint  venture  partners  from 
5,  and  packaged  the  deal.  The  project  is  currently  in  the  permit  application  stage, 
'ihe  local  JTPA  education  center  is  providing  remedial  algebra  and  math  training  to  the 
first  group  of  potential  employees  which  have  been  screened  by  the  company.  The  staff 
also  created  the  Encinal  Enterprise  Zone,  one  of  the  first  in  the  State,  in  which  the  project 
is  located.  Forty  three  employees  are  projected  for  the  Tannery  with  others  possible 
in  immediate  spin  off  operations.  Long  range,  this  project  has  the  potential  of  oeing  the 
nucleus  for  the  establishment  of;  an  entire  leather  tanning  industry  with  related 
manufacturers  of  leather  products. 

A  similar  project  in  ap  earlier  stage  of  development  relates  to  the  direct  export  of  wool 
and  mohair  and  the  establishment  of  fiber  processing  facilities.  Funding  from  the  .^::as 
Agricultural  Diversification  Board  wiU  aUow  for  a  one  year  study  involving  producers, 
companies  and  investors  which  are  interested  in  implementing  this  project  One  Lead 
generated  from  a  trade  show  has  evolved  to  our  region  being  in  the  final  running  as  a 
location  of  a  large  frozen  food  processing  facility.  The  show  of  unity  among  several  towns 
and  counties  in  our  region  under  consideration  as  the  plant  site  is  something  very  rare 
in  industrial  development.  The  history  of  working  together  under  this  regional  integrated 
rural  development  approach  is  what  makes  it  possible.  Our  ability  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  assistance  such  as  providing  crop  information  as  well  as  package  potential  sites  and 
provide  job  training  and  assistance  in  access  other  government  programs  has  been  an 
important  part  of  our  success. 

The  final  step  lay  in  creating  a  broader  based  Human  Resource  Development/Education 
program  element.  A  more  diversified  industrial  base  brings  with  it  the  need  for  a  better 
educated  labor  force.  In  an  effort  to  address  this  need,  the  Partnership  in  1987  implemented 
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an  Education  Program  aimed  at  elevating  the  educational  attainment  and  achievement 
levels  of  the  region's  work  force.  Currently,  this  program  operates  6  full  service  computer 
based  Education  Centers  and  5  satellite  education  sitos  throughout  the  region  with  the 
capacity  of  more  than  t^ree  hundred  students  in  any  cycle.  Achievements  of  this  effort 
have  been  impressive.  Of  the  more  than  300  people  served  during  PY  1987  educational 
attainments  have  been  increased  by  an  average  of  1.4  and  1.6  years  in  reading  and  math 
respectively.  131  students  iiave  received  Graduate  Equivalency  Diplomas. 

All  of  the  activities  in  the  regional  rural  integrated  development  are  aimed  at  one  ultimate 
goal  —  to  create  job  opportunities  and  train  people  to  successfully  fill  those  jobs.  We 
have  been  able  to  do  all  the  innovative  activities  described  above  and  still  maintain  and 
exceed  our  overall  performance  standards.  During  PY  87-88  we  served  1,216  participants 
and  placed  488  in  unsubsidized  employment  and  received  "^n  Incentive  Bonus  from  the 
State.  This  is  even  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  the  economy  of  our  region  and 
the  historically  weak  employer  base.  It  would  hare  been  impossible  without  using  the 
integrated  cooperative  approach  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Chief  Elected  Officials 
and  the  Private  Industry  Council. 

FUTURE  GOALS 

The  procef?  described  here  is  ongoing.  Future  objectives  include  better  integration  of 
the  Area  Aging  Program  into  the  overall  economic  development  package,  including  older 
workers  programs,  improve  Imkages  with  local  education  institutions,  human  service 
agencies  and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  to  expand  and  magnify  service  availability; 
and  increased  export  market  development  assistance  to  area  producers  of  agricultural 
product.s. 

Focus  will  be  increased  on  the  development  of  indigenous  industries,  ^hose  based  on  natural 
.t,^ources,  end  our  strategic  advantages  such  as  our  central  location  and  proximity  to 
Mexico,  fhe  current  project  on  wool  and  mohair  fiber  production  and  the  leather  tannery 
have  ramifications  for  literally  dozens  of  potential  new  industries  over  the  next  several 
years. 

Plans  are  underway  to  increase  the  integration  with  other  providers  of  social  service 
programs  to  insure  that  JTPA  participants  have  basic  needs  such  as  housing,  medical, 
and  welfare  assistance  satisfied. 
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In  the  human  resource  arena,  the  Education  Program  is  reaching  out  in  two  directions; 
to  local  school  districts  for  joint  ventures  in  providing  alternative  education  services  for 
"at  risk"  youths  and  to  coUejes  and  universities  to  provide  special  remediation  and  long 
term  assistance  to  the  region's  college  bound  youngsters. 


Recognizing  that  the  problems  of  a  geographically  large,  sparsely  populated  rural  region 
on  the  Mexican  Border  were  uniquely  complex,  and  that  the  resources  to  resolve  them 
were  limited,  the  CEO's  and  PIC  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  SDA  saw  the  need  to  organize 
and  install  an  innovative  approach  to  the  delivery  of  JTPA  services.  That  recognition 
provided  the  basis  for  the  Partnership  they  created.  The  Middle  Rio  Grande  Development 
Council  represented  a  unique  vehicle  for  bringing  this  Partnership  to  life  as  a  comprehensive 
rural  development  program.  The  results  in  education,  community  development,  job  creation, 
end  economic  revitalization  of  a  chronically  depressed  region  are  apparent  and  impressive. 
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Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  wi  jesses,  first  on 
the  issue  of  performance-based  contracting  versus  cost  reimburse- 
ment, we  will  have  testimony  in  a  little  while  from  the  IG  who  ap- 
pears to  find  some  fault  and  some  criticism  with  performance-based 
contracting. 

I  would  ask  each  one  of  you,  do  your  organizations  have  experi- 
ence with  performance-based  contracting;  and  do  you  believe  that 
performance-based  contracting,  particularly  in  the  for  profit  sector, 
should  be  continued  as  a  way  for  local  councils  to  reach  contracts 
with  agencies  or  would  you  prefer  us  to  emphasize  or  to  insist  on 
the  old  system  of  cost  reimbursement?  Governors? 

Mr.  ScHEPPACH.  The  governors'  position  is  ba^icallv  that  they 
continue  to  support  perfarmance-based  contracting,  although  there 
have  been  some  side  abuses  in  different  areas  that  if  you  go  to  a 
cost  plus  reimbursable,  essentially  it  is  going  to  cost  more  to  keep 
all  of  the  records,  essentially,  to  do  that. 

Plus,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  going  to  give  up  some  of  the  output 
measures  that  you  are  really  oriented  towards.  So  I  think  it  is 
probably  more  efficient  the  way  it  is  done  now.  I  mean,  our  con- 
tacts out  in  the  states,  essentially,  do  not  indicate  that  there  are 
major  problems  in  terms  of  abuses. 

Mr.  BartIu^tt.  In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Scheppach,  if  we  were  to  ex- 
simine  or  to  audit  cost  reimbursement  contracts,  would  we  find  an 
equal  number  of  so-called  abxises  in  cost  reimbursement  systems  as 
the  IG  did  under  performance-based? 

Mr.  Scheppach.  My  sense  is  that  the  total  cost  of  operating  a 
system  like  that  may  well  go  up.  They  might  be  able  to  verify  the 
cost  in  terms  of  recordkeeping,  but  it  costs  a  lot  more  to  operate 
that  kind  of  a  system. 

I  think  the  private  sector  is  used  to  doing  fixed  price  contracts. 
There  is  a  certain  incentive  for  efficiency  if,  in  fact,  you  can  make 
more  profit  on  a  particular  contract. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  So  the  governors  would  urge  us  to  continue  per- 
formance-based contracting  both  because  of  lower  cost  and  higher 
output? 

Mr.  Scheppach.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  The  counties? 

Mr.  Price.  We  would  urge  you  to  continue  performance-based 
contracting,  to  more  effectively  incorporate  the  Department  of 
Labor's  policy  guidelines,  to  further  examine  the  matter  of  per- 
formance-based contracting  as  it  relates  to  on-the-job  training  con- 
tracts. 

We  recognize  that  there  have  been  some  difficulties  there;  and 
perhaps  to  adopt  a  cost  reimbursement  concept  as  it  relates  to  per- 
formance-based contracts  in  the  OJT  aspect. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  did  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Price.  You  would 
combine  the  two  or  what? 

Mr.  Price.  We  believe  that  performance-based  contracting  should 
be  maintained  except  for  on-the-job  training. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Except  for  OJT?  Thank  you.  Mr.  Moran? 

Mr.  Moran.  We  do  not  argue  with  that.  You  want  both  ultimate- 
ly. If  you  eliminate  all  fixed  price,  you  are  going  to  be  cutting  out 
some  of  the  private  sector.  We  think  we  ought  to  live  with  the  regs 
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that  the  Department  of  Labor  iust  issued  and  see  how  it  goes 
rather  than  make  any  dramatic  changes  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BARTf^ETT.  If  you  were  drafting  the  law,  would  you  tend  to 
tilt  towards  performance-based  contracting  or  tow£uxls  coac  reim- 
bursement systems  or  leave  the  Federal  law  neutral? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  think  I  would  leave  it  intt.:;t  right  now.  I  do  not 
think  I  would  get  into  that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Bautlett.  Mr.  Fraser? 

Mr.  Fraser.  We  have  been,  I  think,  finding  that  the  perform- 
ance-based contracts  work  well.  The  problem  is  the  tendency  to 
cream  or  to  skim.  Where  we  are  talking  about  trying  to  focus  the 
efforts  on  the  hardest  to  employ,  in  a  way  that  works  in  the  other 
direction  because  that  takes  more  money. 

If  you  only  have  a  certain  amount  of  money,  then  you  tend  to 
spend  it  on  those  that  you  can  show  then  will  end  up  with  a  job.  So 
I  would  leave  the  maximum  flexibility  to  the  loced  unit. 

I  would  not  tighten  up  any  existing  restrictions.  If  anything,  I 
would  tend  to  move  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Fraser,  I  hear  that  thought  from  time  to  time 
that  sort  of  runs  through  some  of  the  debate  about  performance- 
based  contracting.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  evidence  that  performance- 
based  contracting  has  any  higher  tendency  to  skun  easier-to- 
employ  folks  than  cost  reimbursement. 

Agencies  are  going  to  try  to  skim  if  they  want  to  whether  they 
are  on  a  cost  reimbursement  or  on  a  performance-based.  Do  you 
know  of  any  data  that  is  sort  of  a  genereJ  allegation  that  is  gener- 
ally accepted. 

I  just  do  not  believe  I  accept  it.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  witnesses 
have  seen  a  study  that  would  support  it. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  do  not  personally  have  any  data.  I  am  only  using 
what  your  

Mr.  Bartlett.  You  are  repeating  the  conventional  wisdom. 

Mr.  Fraser.  It  appears  to  be  the  way  people  work  in  response  to 
economic  incentives.  I  guess  what  I  would  argue,  though,  generally, 
is  leave  as  much  flexibility  to  local  unit  as  possible,  especially  with 
a  PIC,  business  people  on  the  PIC.  They  want  to  see  some  redly 
good  outcomes. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  So  you  are  unanimous,  the  four  of  you,  that  we 
should  continue  performance-based  contracting  in  the  law  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Payne? 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
pliment the  panel.  I  think  you  are  a  very  outstanding  panel.  I  have 
been  ver^  active  in  my  other  life  before  congress  with  two  of  the 
organizations,  our  NACO  organization— it  is  good  to  see  you  here. 
Commissioner  Price — and  also  our  National  League  of  Ci  Jes, 

I  just  have  a  question  in  regard  to  that  threepercent  senior  citi- 
zens set-aside.  In  your  opinion,  and  I  know  the  Chairman  asked  the 
question,  could  you  gi\  e  me  your  opinion  on  the  three  percent  set- 
aside;  that  is  whether  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  be  in  there. 

If  it  were  not  specifically  in  there,  do  you  feel  that  the  senior 
citizehs  would  end  up  with  at  least  that  minimum  anyway? 

Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Payne,  as  long  as  over  80  percent  of  all  senior 
citizens  find  their  way  to  the  voting  booth  in  every  election,  I  do 
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not  think  we  have  to  worry  as  much  about  senior  citizens  getting 
their  share. 

We  consider  i^.  p.  very  important  resource.  Our  private  sector  em- 
ployers feel  exactly  the  same.  In  fact,  even  our  municipal  govern- 
ment is  hiring  senior  citizens.  Our  economy  cannot  afford  not  to 
bring  in  ever/  senior  citizen  that  wants  employment. 

Now  that  is  going  to  be  different  throughout  the  country.  So 
what  we  are  suggesting  is,  give  us  the  flexibility.  Where  you  have 
areas  of  high  senior  citizen  unemployment  in  terms  of  those  who 
want  to  get  back  into  the  labor  force,  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
give  seniors  a  hign  priority. 

Right  now,  the  issue  is  pretty  well  taken  care  of  itself.  We  have  a 
very  aggressive  community.  We  work  well  with  them.  We  could  not 
do  without  tl:em,  bu^  that  is  not  our  highest  priority  right  now  in 
terms  of  job  training  and  employment  assistance. 

Mr.  Price.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  a  three  percent 
set-aside  a\  this  point.  I  know  in  our  part  of  the  world,  many,  many 
private  employers  are  targeting  senior  citizens  for  employment. 

You  hear  it  on  the  radio.  You  hear  it  on  special  programs  in 
terms  of  hotels  and  other  major,  private  employers  in  our  part  of 
the  world  already  effectively  targeting  the  more  mature  citizens  in 
this  country. 

So  we  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  necessary.  That  is  consist- 
ent with  our  position  and  our  position  to  categorical  set-asides  in 
general. 

Mr.  ScHXPPACH.  I  guess  the  governors  basically  agree  with  the 
local  officials.  We  should  eliminate  the  three  percent  set-aside.  We 
thmk  that  it  will  not  negatively  affect  the  elderly.  We  think  it  can 
be  handled  in  the  planning  process  to  ensure  that  the  goals  are 
met. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Could  I  just  add  that  the  problem  of  the  older 
worker  becomes  most  evident  when  they  are  dislocated.  Somebody 
who  has  held  a  job  for  20  years,  the  plant  closes,  oftentimes  those 
workers  will  exhibit  some  of  the  same  difficulties  that  some  of  our 
hard-to-employ  people  exhibit  today. 

They  have  a  good  work  ethic,  but  some  of  their  skills  may  not  be 
up  to  getting  a  new  job.  So  it  is  the  dislocated  worker  who  fre- 
quently does  really  need  help,  but  there  is  a  separate  title  for  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Also,  let  me  ask  this  question:  We  see 
unemployment  figures  that  are  batted  about.  Mayor  Mcran,  I  un- 
derstood you  to  say  the  rates  are  12  percent  and  17  percent. 

I  have  always  had  a  problem  with  so-called  unemployment  fig- 
ures, especially  as  they  relate  to  the  16  to  21  year  olds.  Do  you  feel 
that  there  is  f  ny  validity  in  the  so-called  lates  that  we  hear? 

As  you  know,  once  you  are  no  longer  collecting  unemployment, 
you  drop  out  of  the  statistics,  although  you  are  not  working,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Labor,  you  are  not  unemployed.  You 
just  vanished,  I  guess. 

How  substar  tial  do  you  feel  so-called  unemployment  statistics 
are?  They  claim  they  have  a  way  of  estimating  some  other  way. 
They  do  spot  checks.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  go  on  these  num- 
bers, and  maybe  how  wrong  do  you  think  they  are? 
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Mr.  MORAN.  I  think  unemployment — since  you  addressed  it  first 
to  me,  I  think  the  unemployment  rates  are  grossly  understated  txr 
youth  and  particularly  for  minority  youth. 

They  do  not  go  through  the  employment  service.  They  do  not  get 
on  any  of  the  lists,  i  have  never  seen  any  jurisdiction  th&t  had  an 
unemployment  rate  that  came  anywhere  close  to  reflecting  the  un- 
employed youth,  particularly  minority  youth  rate. 

You  figure  in  the  3.8  million  18-year-olds  today,  700,000  have  al- 
ready dropped  out  of  high  school  and  another  700,000  cannot  i*ead 
their  diploma.  Those  people  are  not  being  reflected  in  the  unem- 
ployment rates. 

That  is  really  the  key  of  what  we  are  talking  about  here.  That  is 
our  highest  priority;  getting  them  into  the  work  force,  at  least  get- 
ting them  into  training  programs  so  that  they  can  be  reflected. 

That  is  the  first  step,  finding  them.  We  know  that  they  are  there 
because  they  are  in  our  recreation  programs.  Many  are  dealing 
drugs  on  our  street.  They  are  reflect^  in  our  incarceration  statis- 
tics, but  they  are  grossly  underrepresented  in  our  unemployment 
statistics. 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  would  ag/ee  with  that,  liet  me  just  make  the  point 
that  we  are  one  of  the  larger  urban  Indian  centers,  American 
Indian  urban  centers.  Seventy-five  percent  of  our  Indian  kids  fail 
to  finiki  high  school. 

So  we  know  that  they  are  somewhere  out  there,  mostly  unem- 
ployable. Within  the  black  community,  we  have  about  a  40  percent 
dropout  rate.  We  know  that  that  means  trouble  for  them.  So  none 
of  these  figures  have  any  meaning,  I  think.  The  probleni  is  much 
more  severe  than  is  reflected  in  cfficial  statistics. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Henry? 

Mr.  Henry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  return 
very  briefly,  first  of  all,  to  the  three  percent  older  Americari  set- 
aside  issue.  I  think  the  issue  here  is  more  than  just  political  or 
even  sa)ring,  with  80  percent  of  the  seniors  voting,  you  are  going  to 
respond  at  the  local  level. 

'file  issue,  as  I  have  had  it  presented  to  me,  is  that  the  problem 
is  that  for  the  older  American  worker,  you  really  need  a  separate 
delivery  network  for  the  service,  especially  if  we  are  going  to  go 
forward,  which  I  think  is  the  consensus  amongst  most  of  us,  that 
you  need  tighter  targeting  in  the  program  in  terms  of  economically 
disadvantaged  and  those  facing  additional  barriers  to  unemploy- 
ment. 

That  may  not  necessarily  be  true  of  the  older  worker;  the  60- 
year-old  widow,  the  58-year-old  person  who  has  been  displaced  by 
economic  relocation.  Those  people  may  be  very  intimidated  by  the 
environments  of  the  job  training  centers  and  programs. 

You  understand  what  I  am  sajring.  You  are  taking  about  differ- 
ent types  of  problems  categorically  plus  social  problems  in  integrat- 
ing service  delivery.  Now,  I  just  pose  that.  I  know  what  your  feel- 
ing is.  You  want  the  maximmn  flexibility  and  you  are  telling  us, 
yes,  you  will  respond. 

I  think  the  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  older  American  worker  is 
going  to,  in  fact,  be  facilitated  in  a  more  carefully  targeted  environ- 
ment. 
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A  few  other  observations  relative  to  Mr.  Price's  comments.  We 
are  all  dealing  with  the  issue  and  we  debated  it  or  the  committee 
debated  it  prior  to  my  coming  to  the  Congress— the  whole  issue  of 
targeting  versus  creaming. 

We  all  know  which  way  it  went.  We  loosened  it  up.  I  think  given 
the  state  of  the  economy  at  that  time,  it  probably  made  a  lot  of 
sense.  You  had  high  unemployment.  What  you  are  trying  to  do  is 
maximize  your  resources  and  get  people  in  the  work  force  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

The  nature  of  the  situation  has  changed.  Now  we  can  and  ought 
to  more  properly  target.  I  think,  Mr.  Price,  you  warned  us  a  little 
bit  in  terms  of  becoming  overly  rigid,  and  it  may  be  a  reflection^ 
for  example,  of  Mr  Carr's  district  which  has  Pontiac  and  Mr. 
Kildee  the  Flint  area,  where  you  still  have  a  disproportionately 
high  unemployment  rate. 

The  dilemma  you  face  here  is  that,  in  some  sense,  because  of  the 
high  unemployment,  you  may,  in  fact,  want  less  targeting.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  are  also  communities  with  some  of  the  deepest 
.systemic  needs. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  play  that,  but  you  are  warning  us  not  to 
get  overly  rigid  in  the  targeting. 
Mr.  Price.  To  leave  it  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Henry.  But  at  the  same  time  moving  the  program  in  that 
dii  ection.  That  is  going  to  be  pretty  tough.  You  are  telling  us  to  do 
two  things  at  the  same  time. 

The  Senate  is  considering  changes  in  terms  of  mandated  composi- 
tion of  the  local  PIC  councils.  I  am  wondering  if  any  of  you  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  wisdom  of  that  sort  of  move.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand, for  exaiLple,  that  15  percent  of  the  )oc  \1  PIC  councils 
would  represent  organized  labor? 

In  Mr.  Grandy's  district,  for  example,  there  might  not  be  much 
organized  labor.  How  do  you  get  representatives  of  labor  which 
ought  to  be  on  there?  Up  in  Michigan,  for  example,  we  have  had 
splendid  cooperation  with  the  unions,  the  business  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

We  get  two  to  one  match  for  every  one  of  the  governor's  set-aside 
dollars  from  the  unions  and  the  corporations  that  share  a  joint 
venture.  So  I  aiP  not  sure  what  is  the  best  arrangement.  I  am 
saying  does  it,  by  definition,  have  to  be  organized  labor  or  is  that  a 
universal  norm? 

When  you  want  local,  flexible  control,  would  you  just  as  soon 
have  the  kind  of  local,  flexible  control  on  your  PIC  composition 
that  you  currently  have? 

Mr.  Price.  From  the  National  Association  of  Counties,  we  urge 
leaving  the  composition  of  the  Private  Industry  Council  as  it  is 
today.  We  believe  that  gives  the  flexibility  to  reflect  the  demo- 
graphics in  the  local  districts  as  it  is  currently  structured. 

If  there  is  a  strong  labor  movement  in  a  given  ceographic  * 
then  labor,  under  the  present  guidelines  for  PIC  composition,  Vv  1 
be  effectively  represented.  We  would  think  that  would  hold  true  for 
any  other  constituency  in  terms  of  representation  on  the  Private 
Industry  Council. 
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So  we  would  strongly  ui^e  leaving  it  as  it  is.  One  of  the  things 
we  have  liked  about  our  six-year  experience  with  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  is  that  the  flexibilitv  is  already  there. 

Again,  that  is  consistent  with  our  belief  that  these  things,  things 
of  this  nature,  need  to  be  left  to  local  decision  makers,  to  local 
SDAs.  The  local  flexibility  needs  to  be  in  place  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Henky.  To  make  one  other  observation  on  administrative 
costs  if  we  should  raise  the  20  percent  in  order  to  increase  case 
management.  Many  human  services— this  is  always  the  underfund- 
ed area  and  frustrates  so  much  on  what  else  we  are  trying  to  do. 

I  would  argue  that,  particularly  if  you  are  gomg  to  set  it  aside  as 
a  state  as  opposed  to  the  local,  the  state  does  not  do  case  manage- 
ment. The  local  does.  If  we  are  going  to  increase  the  administrative 
allowance  in  the  name  of  case  management,  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
appropriate  if  it  is  allocated  to  the  state  as  opposed  to  the  local 
PICs. 

Mr.  ScHSPPACH.  Mr.  Henry,  I  would  have  to  disagree  with  you 
that  states  do  not  do  case  management.  That  is  probably  one  of  the 
major  front  burner  issues  for  state  governments  right  now. 

We  have  gotten  into  this  in  welfare  reform.  We  have  done,  at 
NGA  and  in  the  states,  a  lot  of  work  on  high-risk  populations:  drug 
dependency,  teenage  pregnancy,  illiteracy,  dropouts  and  what  have 

you.  .  J  , 

The  one  thing  that  comes  very,  very  strong  is  that  we  need  to 
move  towards  a  case  management  approach  and  we  have  got  to  in- 
tegrate the  education,  welfare  system  and  traming  system.  It  gets 
back  at  your  three  percent  elderly  issue  also. 

The  case  worker  is  the  only  person  that  can  really  make  the 
judgement  on  what  menu  of  services  are  necessary.  How  do  you 
tailor  it  to  that  particular  person  to  get  them  off  of  welfare? 

We  have  got  a  long  way  to  go  in  state  government.  We  are  out 
there  in  the  field  doing  a  lot  of  technical  assistance,  a  lot  of  work- 
shops and  so  on.  That  is  a  mandatory  direction  that  we  need  to  go. 
There  is  already  a  let  of  case  management  at  the  state  level. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Poshard?  ,  . 

Mr.  Poshard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  not  help.  Mayor 
Moran,  but  sit  here  with  envy  and  lirfcen  to  your  imemployment 
statistics  for  your  area.  My  area  has  nearly  12  percent  unemploy- 
ment for  the  general  population,  and  we  are  running  probably  65 
percent  unemployment  for  our  youth,  teenagers,  during  the 
summer. 

The  truth  is  that  even  tuough  JTPA  is  an  acknowledged  success 
by  all  of  us,  we  know  that  a  lot  of  the  jobs  that  are  created  for  our 
summer  youth  with  JTPA  funds  are  to  keep  the  lid  on,  as  you  indi- 
cated. Mayor,  in  many  wavs. 

Let  me  ask  you— that  causes  me  some  concern  because.  Mayor 
Moran,  you  were  the  one  that  mentioned  constructive  summer  op- 
portunities in  the  youth  employment  program. 

What  is  that?  A  lot  of  the  jobs  that  I  see  our  youth  getting 
through  JTPA  in  the  summer  are  not  constructive  employment 
jobs.  They  are  make  do.  They  are  make  work.  They  are  not  giving 
them  the  skills  that  they  need  to  go  out  and  further  involve  them- 
selves in  an  adequately  financed  job  that  they  con  get  by  on. 
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Let's  acknowledge  the  success,  but  let's  say  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
JTPA  funding  that  is  going  to  make  work,  too,  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  we  talked  about,  to  get  us  through  the  summer. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  that,  but  it  is  a  con- 
structive experience  to  

Mr.  PosHARD.  Is  it  just  the  intrinsic  skills  that  you  are  talking 
about,  getting  to  work  and  getting  up? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Getting  up  and  getting  to  work  at  the  right  tune  in 
the  morning  and  working  for  eight  hours  and  being  accountable  for 
doing  something.  Now  maybe  some  of  those  tasks  would  not  have- 
did  not  need  to  have  gotten  done,  but  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
things  that  benefit  the  private  emplover  and  benefit  the  communi- 
ty. 

I  think  the  most  important  benefit  we  get  is  that  structured  ex- 
perience of  somebody  knowing  what  is  expected  of  them  in  the  job 
market.  That  gives  us  a  leg  up  in  getting  them  into  employment 
when  they  finish  high  school. 

There  is  marked  disparity  between  Alexandria  and  your  jurisdic- 
tion. On  paper,  it  looks  as  though  maybe  we  do  not  need  JTPA 
money.  The  point  we  are  making  is,  if  you  look  deeper,  you  find 
that  the  unemployment  rate  among  minority  youth,  for  example,  is 
not  going  to  be  all  that  much  different. 

If  we  fully  counted  it,  I  suspect  it  would  be  pretty  similar.  Our 
dropout  rates  out  of  high  school,  I  bet,  are  pretty  comparable. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  I  bet  they  are  nowhere  near  comparable. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  In  the  District,  they  are  about  40  percent.  In  Alex- 
andria, they  are  over  20  percent.  We  have  a  very  major  drug  prob- 
lem as  a  result  of  people  not  being  involved  in  the  labor  force, 
largely,  and  finding  that  drugs  are  a  much  more  positive  alterna- 
tive in  terms  of  making  money  and  achieving  self-esteem  among 
their  peers. 

So  we  are  dealing  vvith  endemic  problems  that  go  far  beyond 
what  one  jurisdiction's  unemployment  rate  is  versus  another. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  Let  me  ask  another  question.  In  one  of  your  state- 
ments, you  said  that  we  are  serving  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
eligible  population  for  JTPA  funding. 

What,  in  your  estimation,  are  those  other  populations  then  that 
are  going  without  appropriate  funding  that  we  need  to  be  target- 
ing? I  guess,  as  just  sort  of  a  caveat  to  that,  I  would  say  that  I  have 
listened  to  Secretary  Bennett  go  all  over  the  country  during  the 
past  several  years  in  the  education  community,  sa3dng  that  funding 
really  is  not  the  bottom  line  necessity  here  for  education. 

Now  I  am  hearing  that  same  refrain  with  job  training;  that  we 
need  other  things  like  values  and  accountability  and  so  on,  which  I 
understand.  Everyone  of  you  have  agreed  universally  here  among 
yourselves  today  that  funding  is  the  problem;  that  right  now  we 
are  funding  less  than  five  percent  of  the  eligible  populations  that 
we  should  be  funding  in  JTPA. 

So,  speak  to  tha^  will  you.  We  are  getting  the  refrain  that 
money  is  not  the  problem;  other  things  are.  Yet,  I  have  heard  all  of 
you  say  money  is  the  problem.  Is  it? 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  hate  to  kind  of  wander  off  the  reservation  here 
What  is  happening  is  the  disintegration  of  the  family  as  a  nurtur- 
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ing  environment  for  our  children.  That  is  the  fundamental  problem 
that  many  of  us  are  wrestling  with. 

The  point  is  that  even  if  a  kid  does  not  get  off  to  a  very  good 
start,  does  not  have  a  supportive  environment  at  home,  does  not 
get  a  good  education,  we  cannot  abandon  them.  Tliat  is  where 
JTPA  comes  in.  One  of  the  ix)ints  of  emphasis  is  to  try  to  help 
these  kids  become  work  ready. 

May  I  add  that  in  our  city,  we  have  created  our  own  general 
property  tax  funded  program  called  Transitional  Work  Internship 
Program.  We  call  the  kids  TWIPs.  They  are  high  school  graduates 
who  cannot  get  a  job. 

We  bring  them  into  City  Hall.  We  train  the  supervisor.  They 
have  to  joip  a  jobs  club.  We  try  to  work  with  them  until  whatever 
their  hangups  ai-e  have  been  worked  through.  Then  we  try  to  put 
them  into  the  private  sector,  purely  100  percent  local  property  tax 
dollars. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  problems  kids  are  having  be- 
came  they  did  not  grow  up  in  an  environment  where  there  were 
good  role  models,  where  they  saw  somebody  working  full-time, 
where  there  was  high  expectations,  where  people  believed  in  educa- 
tion. 

If  you  said,  here  I  have  a  million  bucks,  where  would  you  spend 
it?  I  would  spend  it  on  kids  age  zero  to  five.  I  would  spend  it  on 
pre-school.  I  would  try  to  get  the  mother  into  pre-natal  care.  I 
would  have  evaluation  and  screening,  but  you  do  not  abandon  the 
kids. 

So  what  you  are  dealing  with  here  is  a  piece  of  the  problem.  We 
are  not  bringing  kids  up  to  be  good— I  am  talking  paiticulariy 
about  males  now.  They  are  not  growing  up  to  be  ready  to  be  good 
parents,  caring  parents,  good  workers  and  good  citizens. 

So  you  intervene  where  you  can.  If  I  had,  as  I  say,  some  money,  I 
would  spend  it  on  kids  age  zero  to  five.  You  are  dealing  with  an 
important  piece  of  it  because  if  somebody  at  least  can  get  into  the 
job  market  and  become  self-sufGcient  and  self-supporting,  the 
chances  that  they  will  make  it  are  increased. 

It  is  just  a  piece  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  growing  problem.  We  are 
in  deep  trouble.  The  trouble  is  getting  deeper  ml  the  time.  These 
funding  issues  just  drive  me  up  the  wall  because  we  are  increasing- 
ly having  to  raise  taxes  on  our  property  tax  owners  or  our  home- 
owners because  the  Federal  Government  somehow — I  do  not  want 
to  mxxnd  critical— but  the  Federal  Government  somehow  cannot  get 
its  act  together. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  is  helpful,  but  at  least  that  is  my  perspec- 
tive on  this. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  It  is  very  articulately  put.  Mayor.  We  thank  you.  I 
know  all  of  us  agree  with  that  sentiment.  If  you  had  to  choose 
among  priorities,  I  also  agree  that  that  two  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars for  the  ABC  childcare  bill  is  as  high  a  priority,  probably  a 
higher  priority. 

You  nave  got  to  get  the  kids  in  the  most  important  developmen- 
tal stage  of  their  liie.  When  those  kids  get  into  public  school— and 
the  same  thing  is  in  all  of  our  jurisdictions. 

When  kids  that  have  had  no  nurturing,  or  very  little  of  it,  in 
their  formative  years  are  put  together  in  the  same  classroom 
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where  kids  have  had  the  advantages  that  most  people  in  America 
have  today,  they  start  to  define  themselves  as  inferior,  intellectual- 
ly. 

They  are  not  able  to  say  to  themselves,  well,  the  reason  that  this 
kid  can  answer  all  the  questions  that  the  teacher  asks  is  because 
they  have  had  a  lot  of  intellectual  stimulation,  as  well  as  emotional 
and  physical  nurturing. 

They  do  not  know  that.  They  think  it  is  something  about  them. 
From  that  day  forward,  that  firs^  day  in  kindergarten,  they  start  to 
define  themselves  as  not  competitive. 

Now  we  know  we  have  got  to  invest  in  those  first  five  years  to 
make  sure  they  are  competitive  the  day  they  enter  the  school 
system.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  today  are 
not  competitive.  We  cannot  close  the  door  on  them  and  say  we  are 
going  to  invest— we  know  now  where  the  money  needs  to  be  put. 

These  people  are  part  of  our  society  and  have  got  to  be  part  of 
our  economy.  They  have  got  to  be  trained.  They  have  got  to  know 
they  have  something  to  contribute.  We  need  what  they  have  to  con- 
tribute. 

So  JTPA  is  a  critical  part  of  that  investment  that  America  needs 
to  make  in  our  society  and  particularly  in  our  economy, 

Mr.  Price.  We  believe  we  could  use  additional  funds  in  the  JTPA 
program  and  we  believe  we  would  be  able  to  make  more  of  an 
impact.  We  find  that  JTPA  has  made  a  substantial  difference  in 
the  lives  of  the  kids  that  we  do  have  the  funds  for  right  now. 

In  our  county,  we  are  finding  that  there  are  linkages  between 
the  criminal  j.iStice  system  and  what  we  are  not  able  to  do  in  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  We  are  finding  that  with  limited 
funds,  we  have  substantially  reduced  the  recidivism  rate  in  our  ju- 
venile justice  system. 

If  we  could  augment  that  with  additional  funds  in  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act,  we  could  further  reduce  that  recidivism  rate. 
One  of  the  questions  that  has  been  touched  on  earlier  is  why  do 
you  support  the  older  workers  set-aside. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  companies  are  aggressively  pursuing  older 
Americans  is  because  of  the  work  ethic  that  existed  previously. 
There  are  problems  in  our  youth  population  with  a  work  ethic, 
with  things  that  you  and  I  just  take  for  granted;  for 
example,knowing  how  to  balance  checkbooks— that  we  just  take  for 
granted. 

It  is  not  occurring  in  the  current  educational  system.  With  addi- 
tional funds,  we  believe  that  we  could  maximize,  particularly  in 
the  youth  section,  and  improve  in  many  other  areas. 

The  criminal  justice  system  is  one  that  comes  to  mind  in  terms 
of  the  sheer  economics  of  building  the  prisons  that  are  being  talked 
about  nationally  and  on  a  state-by-state  basis,  a  county-by-county 
basis. 

If  we  could  intervene,  and  clearly  if  we  intervene  in  a  positive 
fashion  in  the  employment  section,  we  could  make  a  substantial 
difference  in  both  the  criminal  justice  system  and  the  educational 
system  in  this  country. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  That,  gentlemen,  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
place  to  conclude  with  this  panel.  I  think  we  worked  towards  a  real 
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positive  theme.  I  wish  to  ?xpress  the  appreciation  of  the  committee 
to  the  witnesses. 

You  have  ^>een  very  helpful,  cooperative  and  we  thank  you  for 
your  contribution. 

Mssrs.  Fraser,  Moraii,  Price,  Scheppach.  TharJc  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  next  panel  will  consist  of  Mr.  Gerald 
Peterson,  Assistant  Inspector  General  for  the  Audit  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General;  and  Mr.  Robert  Ivry,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation.  Mr^  Peterson  is 
eccompanied  by  Mr.  Stephen  Kremb^s.  Nice  to  see  you* 

Gentlemen,  we  api^reciate  your  patience.  We  look  forward  to 
your  testimony.  We  will  hear  first  from  Mr.  GeraJd  Peterson. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GERALD  PETERSON,  ASSISTANT  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL  FOR  AUDIT  OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  STEPHEN 
KREMBS;  AND  ROBERT  IVRY,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT,  MAN- 
POWER  DEMONSTRATION  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

Mr.  ?i?TERSCN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I 
thp  !:  you  ibr  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  twiay  and 
sha/e  my  office's  perspective  on  the  JTPA  amendments  pending 
before  Congress. 

H.R.  2039  and  other  pending  bills  present  an  opportunity  to  redi- 
rect the  JTPA  program  to  more  efficiently  accomplish  its  intended 
objectives  and  concurrently  reduce  the  potential  for  program 
abuse. 

We  believe  all  the  proposed  amendments  contain  provisions 
which,  in  whatever  combination  they  are  ultimately  passed,  will 
strengthen  the  program. 

I  preface  my  remarks  with  the  caveat  that  they  refle^ct  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  aiid 
not  necessarily  the  views  of  the  administration  or  DOL  program 


My  testimony  before-  this  committee  on  September  29,  1988, 
praiseC  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  for  breaking  new  ground 
with  the  requirement  that  the  Department  of  Labor  establish  per- 
formance standards  which  were  intended  to  drive  the  program  to 
crea*  3  the  greatest  return  on  our  investment  in  human  capital. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  seven  years  of  TTPA,  we  are 
still  not  in  a  position  to  know  how  effective  performance  standards 
have  been  in  achieving  a  productive  retiirn  on  the  investment,  be- 
cause current  data  collect' :i-  and  established  performance  stand- 
ards do  not  provide  sufficieu.  data  to  calculate  the  return. 

Success  in  JTPA  depends  upon  the  Federal  and  state  partners 
being  both  accountable  to  each  other  and  to  their  funding  source  in 
Congress.  Our  audit  work  has  shown  that  accountability  at  all 
levels  of  the  program  is  somewhat  lacking  and,  as  a  result.  Con- 
gress and  the  senior  partner  in  JTPA,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
have  no  ability  to  comprehensively  evaluate  the  program  to  deter- 
mine if  its  intent  is  being  realized. 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  accountability,  we  have  encountered 
numerous  situations  during  our  audit  work  which  we  believe  are 
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abusive.  Examples  of  these  abuses  have  been  provided  in  my  writ- 
ten testimony  submitted  for  the  record. 

I  will  discuss  six  specific  program  areas  which  need  greater  ac- 
countability to  prevent  abuses  from  happening.  These  areas  are 
targeting,  cost  accountability,  procurement,  recordkeeping,  report- 
ing, and  monitoring. 

H.R.  2039  and  H.R.  3266  and  the  Administration's  JTPA  bill  ad- 
dress many  of  these  s€uiie  concerns.  However,  we  have  additional 
recommendations  whicli  will  further  strengthen  the  program. 

Program  targeting,  by  definition  in  JTrA,  concerns  itself  with 
meeting  the  congressional  mandate  that  the  program  result  in  a 
productive  return  on  investment.  We  are  encouraged  to  find  that 
the  House  bill,  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Administration's  bill  all  con- 
tain provisions  for  more  intensive  targeting  of  the  program  to  serve 
individuals  with  multiple  barriers  to  employment. 

This  is  a  very  positive  step  in  further  directing  the  program  to- 
wards gaining  a  productive  return.  However,  the  complementary 
element  of  how  this  population  is  best  served  is  still  unknown. 

Provisions  of  H.R.  2039  which  call  for  mandatory  sharing  of  data 
between  the  Departments  of  Education,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ice, and  Labor  snould  improve  this  deficiency.  This  data  sharing  is 
essentially  for  developing  measures  which  address  goals  of  long 
term  employability  and  reductions  in  welfare  dependency. 

We  will  recommend,  however,  that  *H.R.  2039  be  even  more  spe- 
cific than  it  is  now  relative  to  the  uniform  definitions  in  reporting 
requirements  and  prescribe  data  elements  which  are  currently 
known  to  be  needed  such  as  uniform  outcome  measures. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  proposed  JTPA  amendments  in  the 
JOBS  program  under  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  both  will  re- 
quire collection  of  data  on  the  number  of  individuals  experiencing 
multiple  barriers  to  cmplo)rment.  Also,  data  related  to  improved 
education  and  occupational  skills  will  be  required. 

Clearly,  if  national  performance  statistics  are  tr  be  collected  and 
:3ed  to  evaluate  the  program,  uniform  definitions  applicable  to  all 
states  must  be  developed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  avoid  having  legitimate  information 
collection  stifled,  it  may  be  necessary  for  H.R.  2039  to  legislatively 
direct  collection  of  specific  measures  needed  for  program  targeting 
and  evaluation. 

Our  initial  report  on  JTPA  participant  training  and  services  rec- 
ommended that  ETA  implement  performance  standards  to  realign 
program  priorities  towanls  increased  employment  and  earnings  of 
participants  and  reductions  in  welfare  dependency. 

In  response,  ETA  implemented  standards  for  job  retention  and 
post-program  earnings  and  requested  permission  to  collect  other 
relevant  information  on  skills  deficiencies  and  competency  attain- 
ments. 

Their  request  to  collect  uniform  pre-program  information  on 
skills  deficiencies  was  rejected  and  measures  of  competency  attain- 
ments took  more  than  two  years  to  gain  approval. 

Congress,  by  imposing  limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  to  be 
spent  for  administration  and  participant  support,  intended  that  at 
least  70  cents  of  eve  y  JTPA  Title  II-A  dollar  be  expended  for 
training. 
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Since  the  program's  inc^tion,  it  has  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  any  organization,  Federal  or  state,  to  determine  whether 
JTPA  fund  recipients  have  complied  with  basic  program  restric- 
tions on  cost  limitations  and  unreasonable  profits. 

This  is  caused  by  the  system's  increasing  reliance  on  the  use  of 
fixed  unit  price,  performance-based  contracting.  We  have  found 
that  this  contract,  in  practice,  with  its  intended  allowance  for 
charging  100  percent  of  cost  to  training,  has  effectively  circumvent- 
ed the  congressional  mandate  for  spending  limitations. 

It  is  particularlv  important,  therefore,  that  Provisions  of  H.R. 
3266  be  adopted.  These  required  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  compre- 
hensively define  the  cost  categories  and  establish  procurement  con- 
trols. 

It  is  also  important  that  H.R.  2039  include  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  which  require  a  breakdown  of  cost  components 
and  chardn^  of  these  costs  to  the  appropriate  cost  cat^ories  in  all 
but  very  limited  circumstance  as  defmea  in  Section  141  of  the  Act. 

JTPA  procurement  is  the  area  which  we  believe  is  most  in  need 
of  congressional  attention.  The  Act's  original  intent  to  decentralize 

Procurement  policy  to  the  state  and  local  level  was  appropriately 
esigned  to  allow  local  decision  makers  to  provide  services  that 
meet  local  needs. 

In  practice,  however,  we  have  found  that  stete  and  local  procure- 
ment systems  often  are  not  designed  to  procure  training  services. 
H.R.  3266,  introduced  hy  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities, contcdned  provisions  which  would  assure  greater  controls 
over  JTPA  procurements  at  the  state  level. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  committee  incorporate  these  provi- 
sion into  H.R.  2039.  These  provisions  would  estoblish  minimum 
baseline  procurement  controls  which  all  stetes  must  meet. 

These  prohibit  conflicts  of  interest,  require  maintenance  of  pro- 
curement records,  encourage  competition,  require  cost  and  price 
analysis  in  the  award  of  JTPA  contracts,  and  clearly  enhance  the 
overall  accountability  for  procurement  actions. 

OIG  strongly  supports  the  recordkeeping  provisions  of  H.R.  3266. 
These  provisions  require  any  recipient,  subrecipient  or  service  pro- 
vider receiving  funds  under  JTPA  to  simply  maintain  records  of 
revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  duration  of  the  grant,  subgrant 
contract  or  other  agreement. 

Adequate  program  reporting  is  the  most  fundamental  method  by 
which  Congress  can  assess  program  performance  and  adherence  to 
legislative  requirements.  The  current  law  as  well  as  H.R.  2039 
identifies  limitetions  on  certain  costs  as  being  applicable  to  funds 
available  to  a  service  delivenr  area  to  any  fiscal  year. 

I  believe  that  if  H.R.  2039  included  the  amendments  to  require 
the  limitation  to  be  applicable  to  funds  expended  by  the  SDA  in 
any  fiscal  year,  the  ability  to  determine  compliance  with  and  thus 
enforce  the  statutory  cost  limitation  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

If  the  Act  retains  the  funds  available  language,  a  requirement 
for  reporting  expenditures  by  year  of  obligation  by  cost  category,  is 
necessary,  we  afeo  believe  the  changes  in  the  frequency  of  Federal 
reporting  would  improve  stewardship  over  the  JTPA  program.  I 
would  recommend  that  H.R.  2039  require  quarterly  financial  re- 
porting by  states  and  SDAs. 
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Most  entities'  fiscal  year  ends  on  March  31,  June  30,  September 
30,  or  December  31.  By  requiring  quaiterly  Federal  reports  with 
these  ending  dates,  information  contained  on  Federal  reports  may 
be  closely  linked  to  the  audited  financial  statements  required  by 
the  Single  Audit  Act  and  thereby  enhance  the  use  of  the  single 
audit  report. 

The  final  program  policy  area  which  H.R.  2039  can  positively 
impact  is  program  oversight  and  monitoring.  Based  on  our  observa- 
tions, neither  the  Department  of  Labor  nor  the  governors  have 
placed  sufficient  emphasis  on  program  oversight. 

In  order  to  bring  program  oversight  to  a  level  required  to  assure 
the  proper  and  legal  use  of  funds  and  thus  prevent  abuses  of  a 
nature  I  referenced  earlier,  we  would  recommend  that  H.R.  2039 
contain  provisions  which  require  the  Department  or  Labor  to  estab- 
lish minimum  requirements  governing  performance  standards 
management,  procurement,  recordkeeping,  reporting  and  monitor- 
mg  which  reflect  baseline  levels  of  ^icceptable  program  manage- 
ment, the  nature  of  which  I  have  discussed  here  today, 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  noted  that  much  of  my  testimony  is 
either  focused  on  or  has  related  to  the  JJPA  systems  usn  of  fixed 
unit  price,  performance-based  contracting.  The  Inspector  General's 
office  is  not  proposing  that  this  type  of  centre  ?tiug  cannot  serve  a 
positive  purpose  in  carrying  out  congressional  program  intent  if  it 
is  Ufjed  as  limited  and  well  controlled. 

If  written  to  assure  a  reward  only  for  legitimate  risk-taking,  this 
contracting  method  does  have  the  potential  for  gaining  the  better 
product  from  the  private  sector.  What  we  are  proposing  is  that  the 
use  of  fixed  unit  price,  performance-based  contracting  be  limited  to 
private  sector  providers  and  prohibited  for  use  by  governmental 
and  nonprofit  entities. 

Even  when  used  by  private  sector  providers,  we  recommend  that 
H.R.  2039  require  that  such  contracts  include  provisions  for  cost 
and  price  analysis,  effective  pricing,  recordkeeping  and  conflict  of 
interest.  All  of  these  provisions  except  for  defecMve  pricing  are  con- 
tained in  H.R.  3266. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  clear  that  the  job  tra  Jng  Partnership 
Act  will  be  amended  during  this  session  of  Congress.  We  believe 
this  presents  an  opportunity  to  confirm  the  origin  1  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  th<%  program  as  well  as  to  increase  accountability  and 
minimize  abusi/e  practices. 

We  encourage  this  committee  to  support  Ir^lation  which  will 
result  in  a  maximum  return  on  the  investment  as  was  originally 
envisioned  seven  years  ago. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Gerald  Peterson  follows:] 
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statement  of 
GERALD  W*  PETERSON 
Assistant^ Inspector  General  for  Audit 
Office  of  Inspector  General 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  1989 
H.R.  2039 
September  20,  1989 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  and  share  my  office's 
perspective  on  ^hc  JTPA  amendments  pending  before  Congress.  H.R. 
2039  and  other  pending  bills  present  an  opportunity  to  redirect 
the  JTPA  program  to  more  efficiently  accomplish  its  intended 
objectives  and  concurrently  reduce  the  potential  for  program 
abuse. 

I  preface  my  remarks  with  the  caveat  that  they  reflect  the  views 
of  the  r  artment  of  Labor,  Office  of  Inspector  General,  and  not 
necessarily  the  views  of  the  Administration  or  DDL  program  staff. 

My  testimony  before  this  Committee  on  September  29,  1988,  praised 
the  Job  Training  Par«-nership  Act  for  breaking  new  ground  with  the 
requirement  that  the  Department  of  Labor  establish  performance 
standatdB  which  were  intended  to  drive  the  program  to  create  the 
greatest  return  on  our  investment  in  human  capital. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  7  years  of  JTPA,  we  are  still 
not  in  a  position  to  know  how  effective  performance  standards  have 
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been  in  achieving  a  productive  return  on  the  investment,  because 
the  implementation  of  the  program  has  fostered  conditions  leading 
to  abuses,  rather  than  training  and  employing  the  economically 
disadvantaged* 

Success  in  JTPA  depends  upon  the  Federal  and  State  partners  being 
both  accountable  to  each  other  and  to  their  funding  source  in 
Congress.    Our  audit  work  has  shown  that  accountability  at  all 
levels  of  the  program  is  lacking  and,  as  a  result.  Congress  and 
the  senior  partner  in  JTPA,  the  Department  of  Labor,  have  no 
ability  to  comprehensively  evaluate  the  program  to  determine  if 
its  intent  is  being  realized.    As  a  result  of  this 
unaccountc^ility,  we  have  encountered  numerous  situations  during 
our  audit  work  which  we  believe  are  abusive.    For  example: 

In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  as  part  of  an  incentive  package  to 
bring  Toyota  Motors  Manufacturing  to  Kentucky,  the  State  spent 
$2.58  million  of  JTPA  funds  to  train  individuals  for  jobs  at 
the  plant.    Most  of  the  individuals  trained  were  fully 
employed  prior  to  training,  and  did  not  qualify  under  any 
provisions  of  the  JTPA.    Additionally,  the  types  of  training 
offered  were  not  allowable  under  the  applicable  section  of  the 
JTPA.    Consequently,  eligible  participants  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  receive  the  type  of  training  intended  by  the 
JTPA.    Since  our  report  was  issued,  Kentucky  has  refunded  this 
$2.58  million  to  JTPA. 

Our  audit  of  The  Oregon  Consortium,  an  SDA  serving  27  counties 
in  that  Statt,  disclosed  that  the  Consortium  does  not  require 
or  evaluate  contractor  cost  and  price  information. 
Accoraingly,  they  have  no  valid  gauge  of  a  reasonable  unit 
price.    In  our  .  .view  of  20  of  45  contracts,  contractors 
earned  profits  of  $4.2  million  from  JTPA  allotments  totalling 
$25.8  million.    Because  no  cost  or  price  analysis  was 
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performed,  we  cannot  determine  if  the  price  and  profits  were 
reasonable  and,  therefore,  allowable  under  the  Act. 

In  Wayne  County,  Michigan  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri  we  found 
on-the-job  training  (OJT)  brokers  functioning  as  middlemen  who 
claimed  payments  for  participants  who  did  not  complete 
training  or  were  not  placed  in  permanent  jobs.    (JTPA  brokers 
receive  payment  from  the  SDA  for  achieving  benchmarks  and 
they,  in  turn,  pay  the  employer  50  percent  of  the 
participant's  wages. }    We  also  found  that  participants  had 
been  hired* by  the  OJT  employer  prior  to  the  training  contract 
and  the  employers  inflated  or  submitted  false  claims  of  hours 
of  training  or  rates  of  pay.    As  a  result  of  these  findings, 
we  have  determined  that  over  $178,000  of  expenditures  are 
unallowable. 

In  another  broker  situation  in  Bouston,  we  found  that  $3 
million  out  of  $4.5  million,  or  66  percent  of  expenditures, 
was  paid  to  brokers  for  negotiating  and  monitoring  OJT 
contracts,  while  $1.5  million,  or  33  percent,  was  used  for  OJT 
wage  reimbursement  to  employers.    We  believe  these  broker  fees 
are  grossly  excessive. 

A  JTPA  contractor  enrolled  and  trained  participants  as 
security  guards  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  each,  which  we  believe  is 
an  inappropriate  expenditure  of  JTPA  funds.    ?irst,  because 
many  of  thv^i  participants  already  had  experience  as  security 
guards  and  did  not  require  further  training;  second,  because' 
many  of  the  participants  had  criminal  records  which  precluded 
State  registration  as  security  guards;  third,  because 
placements  were  made  into  jobs  which  vere  not  security  guards; 
and  finally,  because  the  contract  called  for  400  hours  of 
training  for  each  participant  when  the  State  requirement  for 
registration  as  an  armed  security  guard  only  requires  26  hours 
of  training. 
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Our  review  of  i  contract  between  the  Mississippi  jtpa  Summer 
Youth  progreun  and  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Education 
found  that  a  Fixed  Unit  Price,      rformance-Based  Contract  was 
utilized,  even  though  readily  available  cost  data  indicated 
that  a  "cost  reinijurscment*  contract  was  clearly  more 
economical.    Our  audit  showed  the  cost  per  participant  under 
the  cost  rttimburscmcnt  contract  was  $778,    The  cost  per 
participant  under  the  Fixed  Unit  Price,  Performance-Based 
Contract  for  the  same  training  was  $1,225«    Further,  we  found 
that  a  profit  of  $1.15  million,  or  23  percent,  of  the  $4.5 
million  award  was  actually  budgeted  into  the  contract*  The 
contract  was  structured  and  funded  in  a  manner  that  made 
profits  almost  a  certainty.    The  Department  of  Education 
received  85  percent  of  the  contract  price  when  the  participant 
enrolled  and  completed  training.    Only  15  percent  of  the  fixed 
unit  price  was  paid  when  participants  achieved  the  program's 
goal,  an  8-nonth  ga.  r  in  math  and  reading  skills.    Even  if 
nfififi  of  the  participants  achieved  the  8*-aonth  gain,  the 
contractor  would  stixX  have  earned  a  profit  of  $98,000« 

We  believe  these  are  abuses  of  the  JTPA  program.    If  this 
Committee  agrees  that  these  are  abuses,  legislation  is  required  to 
improve  basic  program  accountability.    I  will  discuss  six  specific 
program  areas  which  need  greater  accountability.    These  areas  are 
targeting,  cost  accountability,  procurement,  recordkeeping, 
reporting,  and  monitoring.    H.R.  2039,  H.R.  3266,  and  the 
Administration's  JTPA  bill  address  many  of  these  same  concerns* 
However #  we  have  additional  recommendations  which  will  further 
strengthen  the  program* 

Taroetin9 

Program  targeting,  by  definition  in  JTPA,  concerns  itself  with 
meeting  the  congressional  mandate  that  the  program  result  in  a 
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productive  return  on  investment*    Our  January  1988  report  on 
Participant  Training  and  Employment  identified  a  serious  shortfall 
both  in  terms  of  who  was  being  served  and  the  data  being  collected 
by  the  JTPA  system  to  further  focus  who  should  be  served  and  how. 
At  that  time#  we  reported  that  approximately  60  percent  of  JTPA 
clients  were  high  school  graduates^  and  that  approxinately  50 
percent  of  JTPA  tsrminees  were  unemployed  at  4  1/2  months 
post-program*    We  also  reported  that  reductions  in  welfare 
dependency^  a  key  congressional  measure  of  this  return  on 
investment^  were  only  slight^  less  than  5  percent  for  adults. 

We  are  encouraged  to  find  that  the  House  bills#  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  Administration's  bill  all  contain  provisions  for  more 
intensive  targeting  of  the  program  to  service  individuals  with 
multiple  barriers  to  employment.    This  is  a  very  positive  step  in 
redirecting  the  program  toward  gaining  a  productive  return  on 
investment.    However #  the  complementary  element  of  how  this 
population  is  best  served  is  still  unknown. 

\Pi  are  also  encouraged  by  provisions  of  H.R.  2039  which  call  for 
mandatory  sharing  of  data  between  the  Departments  of  Education^ 
Health  and  Human  Services^  and  Labor  which  should  improve  the 
system's  ability  to  properly  serve  the  disadvantaged.    This  data 
sharing  is  also  essential  for  developing  measures  which  address 
goals  of  long-term  employability  and  reductions  in  welfare 
dependency.    We  would  recommend^  however#  that  H.R.  2039  be  even 
core  specific  than  it  is  relative  to  the  'Uniform  Definitions  and 
Reporting  Requirements*  and  prescribe  which  data  elements  must  be 
uniformly  collected  both  across  agency  lines  and  within  DOL 
itself. 

Key  to  this  discussion  is  the  term  ^uniformly  collected.*  If 
National  measures  of  performance  and  National  targeting  decisions 
are  to  be  mado#  the  data  collected  which  relates  to  these 
decisions  must  be  commonly  def ined«  implemented #  and  understood  by 
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all  parties  involved.    Even  though  JTPA  allows  State  governors 
considerable  discretion  in  shaping  their  JTPA  programs.  National 
measures  of  performance  and  measures  of  program  characteristics 
roust  have  this  commonality  to  achieve  their  purpose  as  stated  in 
the  Act. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  program  characteristic  problem  is  the 
definition  of  "families  of  one."    CurrenUy  many  state  JTPA 
eligibility  provisions  allow  "families  of  one"  to  be  identified 
prior  to  assessing  their  "economic  disadvantaged"  status.  The 
result  of  this  flexibility  has  allowed  individuals  currenUy 
residing  with  their  families  at  the  time  of  their  application  for 
JTPA,  regardless  of  the  family's  economic  status,  to  be  classified 
as  economically  disadvantaged  and,  therefore,  eligible  for  the 
program. 

Another  example  concerns  the  program  performance  measure  of 
"placement."    CurrenUy,  states  are  allowed  to  define  a  placement 
so  loosely  tUdt  this  outcome,  regardless  of  the  duration  of  the 
Placement,  counts  as  a  program  success.    Ke  believe  the  definition 
of  termination  credit  for  job  placement  contained  in  ^.R.  3266  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Clearly,  if  National  performance  statistics  are  to  be  collected 
and  used  to  evaluate  the  program,  uniform  definitions  applicable 
to  all  States  must  be  developed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  initial  report  on  JTPA  Participant  Training  and 
Services  recommended  that  ETA  implement  performance  standards  to 
realign  program  priorities  toward  increased  employment  and 
earnings  of  participants  and  reductions  in  welfare  dependency.  In 
response,  ETA  implemented  standards  for  job  retention  and 
post-program  earnings  and  requested  permission  to  collect  other 
relevant  information  on  skills  deficiencies  and  competency 
attainments.    Their  request  to  collect  uniform  pre-program 
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information  on  skills  deficiencies  was  rejected  and  measures  of 
competency  attainments  took  more  than  2  years  tc  qaln  approval. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  proposed  JTPA  amendments  and  the  Jobs 
Program  under  the  Family  Support  Act  both  will  require  collection 
of  data  on  the  number  of  individuals  experiencing  multiple 
barriers  to  employment  and  data  related  to  improved  education  and 
occupational  skills  as  well  as  on  progreun  outcomes* 

He  bel4.eve  that,  in  order  to  avoid  having  legitimate  information 
collection  stifled r  it  may  be  necessary  for  B*R*  2039  to 
legislatively  direct  collection  of  specific  measures  needed  for 
program  targeting  and  evaluation* 

In  an  effort  to  more  appropriately  target  the  services  a 
participant  receives  under  JTPA,  several  bills  pending  before 
Congress  require  a  mandatory  participant  assessment*    We  view  both 
a  front  and  back  end  assessment  of  needs  and  achievements  as 
critical  to  properly  serving  the  participant  and  believe  B*R*  2039 
should  stipulate  at  least  some  standardized  assessment  objectives 
if  not  outright  identification  of  acceptable  assessment 
methodologies*    As  a  further  safeguard  for  the  participant,  ve 
would  also  recommend  that,  regardless  of  what  training  is  called 
for  by  the  assessment,  especially  if  the  assessment  calls  for 
basic  or  remedial  education,  the  service  provider  ton  such 
training  should  be  certified  or  approved  similar  to  the  practice 
used  by  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  training  programs,  which 
require  State  Approving  Agencies  to  ascertain  qualifications  of 
the  institutions  or  training  establishments  which  offer 
instruction* 

Our  concern  on  this  point  stems  from  a  finding  we  developed  in  our 
report  on  Participant  Training  and  Employment  Services  dealing 
with  contracting*    He  found  that  95  percent  of  263  training 
contracts  reviewed  did  not  contain  provisions  requiring  any 
trainer  qualifications* 
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Coat  Agcftunfbility 

I  would  like  to  address  the  principle  behind  the  imposition  of 
accounting  by  cost  category  for  prograa  expenditures  which  was 
well  conceived.    Congress,  by  imposing  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  funds  to  be  spent  for  administration  and  participant  support, 
intended  that  at  least  7i  cents  of  every  JTPA  Title  II-A  dollar  be 
expended  for  training. 

As  I  have  previously  testified,  ETA  management,  by  not  clearly 
interpreting  their  own  regulations  or  providing  appropriate 
program  guidance  to  the  JTPA  system,  has  allowed  the  system  to 
both  Circumvent  the  legislatively  mandated  cost  limitations  and 
accrue  unreasonable  profits  at  the  expense  ©f  training. 

Since  the  program's  inceptJ.on,  it  has  been  increasingly  difficult 
for  anv  organization,  Pi^deral  or  state,  to  deternine  whether  JTPA 
fund  recipients  have  complied  with  these  basic  program 
restrictions.    This  is  caused  by  the  system's  increasing  reliance 
on  the  use  of  pixed  unit  Price,  Performance-Based  Contracting. 

ETA'S  regulations,  at  2f  CPR  629.38(e)(2),  allow  JTPA  costs  to  be 
allocated  entirely  to  the  training  cost  category,  without  any 
allocation  to  the  other  cost  categories  of  administration  and 
participant  support,  if  the  agreeaent  with  the  service  provider 
meets  specific  requi  rettents  and  entails  a  level  of  assumed  risk  on 
the  part  of  the  provider.    Program  management  has  never  cletriy 
defined  the  specific  requirenents  under  which  this  contracting 
method  can  be  used,  leaving  wide  open  to  interpretation  critical 
elements  such  as  what  accounting  records  are  to  be  maintained, 
wnat  activities  constitute  training,  wijat  constitutes  acceptable 
risk,  and  what  constitutes  placement.    As  a  result,  program 
operators  at  the  service  delivery  level  have  widely  interpreted 
this  regulation  and  designed  contracts  which  charge  all  costs  to 
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trainirg  whenr  in  our  opinioor  some  portion  of  the  contract  costs 
should  otherwise  be  classified  as  administration  and/or 
participant  support. 

In  March  of  this  yearr  ETA  issued  an  interpretation  of  this 
regulation  which  attempts  to  guide  the  JTPA  system  toward  writing 
■acceptable*  Fixed  Onit  Price r  Performance-Based  Contractsr  but 
ETA  conceded  in  the  issuance  that  many  of  the  elements  of  the 
interpretation  are  "policy  provisions  recommended  for  adoption  by 
States  and  are  not  found  within  the  specific  language  of  20  CFR 
629.38(e)(2)  andr  thereforer  are  not  required.* 

We  believe  that  this  interpretation  will  create  confusion  without 
addressing  our  concerns  because  it  was  not  issued  as  a  formal 
regulation.    Furtherr  we  continue  to  find  no  basis  in  the  statute 
for  the  existence  of  the  underlying  regulation.    Since  we  have 
found  that  this  contracting  practice  with  its  attendant  allowance 
for  charging  100  percent  of  costs  to  training  has  effectively 
eliminated  the  congressional  mandate  for  spending  limitations #  we 
have  proposed  that  20  CFR  629.38(e)(2)  be  eliminated  in  its 
entirety. 

In  the  oDsence  of  elimination  of  this  regulation  there  are  Beveral 
steps  H.R.  2039  can  take  to  bring  accountability  for  the  cost 
limitations  into  tne  program.    A  key  amendment  on  this  point  would 
be  to  ^  lislatively  require*  as  does  H.R.  3266«  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  specifically  define  the  cost  categories.    We  suggest # 
however,  that  these  definitions  reference  activities  defined  under 
Section  204  of  the  Act  to  further  clarify  their  application. 
These  definitions  would  identify  allowable  cost  charging  to  the 
categories  to  the  extent  benefits  are  received  by  such  cost 
category.    Such  definitions  are  necessary  to  ensure  consistent 
application  of  the  cost  principles  supporting  the  cost  categories. 
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Another  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make  is  to  establish  a  fourth 
cost  category  for  activities  that  can  best  be  described  as 
•Employment  Assistance  Services.*    These  activities,  currenUy 
charoeable  to  training,  confiitutu  services  more  related  to 
assisting  the  participant  in  gaining  eoployment  rather  than 
training  the  participant  to  overcome  skills  deficiencies.  The 
creation  of  a  fourth  cost  category  for  activities  such  as  job 
search,  counseling,  employer  outreach  and  work  habit  modification, 
would  have  the  benefit  of  isolating  the  amount  of  funds  spent  on 
true  training  and  at  the  same  ♦:ine,  parallel  the  JTPA  TiUe  III 
BDWAA  program  for  dislocated  workers  which  identifies  such 
services  as  "Basic  Readjustment  services.* 

We  do  not  support  a  given  percentage  allowance  for  any  one 
category  or  the  elimination  o£  Fixed  Unit  Price,  Performance-Based 
Contracting  per  se.    Ke  are  simply  recognising  that  accountability 
for  whatever  percentage  allowance  exists  is  totally  absent  and 
undi^tirminable  and  that  Fixed  Unit  Price,  Performance-Based 
Contracting  practices  that  have  evolved  contribute  significantly 
to  this  lack  of  accountability. 

For  example,  as  a  result  of  the  Oregon  Consortium's  exclusive  use 
of  Fixed  Unit  Price,  Performance-Based  Contracting  our  auditors 
were  unable  to  assess  compliance  with  the  cost  limitations.  This 
resulted  in  an  audit  recommendation  and  an  ETA  requirement  that 
the  state  reconstruct  records  supporting  $53  million  in 
expenditures  to  allow  proper  assessment. 

Procnr— 

Closely  aligned  with  my  points  on  the  cost  categories  and  their 
limitations  are  issues  which  more  appropriately  fall  into  a 
discussion  of  JTPA  procurement  in  general.    The  Acfs  original 
intent  to  decentraliae  procurement  policy  to  the  state  and  local 
level  was  appropriately  desig-o<i  to  allow  local  decisionmakers  to 
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provide  services  that  meet  local  needs.    In  practice^  however,  we 
have  found  that  State  and  local  procurement    ^sterns  often  are  not 
de8i9ned  to  procure  training  services.    For  example,  our  work  in 
Colorado  disclosed  that  the  State  central  purchasing  authority, 
not  having  specific  guidelines  addressing  such  procurementsr 
largely  accepted  procurement  actions  forwarded  by  the  JTPA 
«>ntities  at  face  value,  effectively  creating  a  'rubber  stamp* 
situation.    The  New  Orleans  SDAr       the  other  hand,  exempts  JTPA 
training  procurements  as  'professional  services*  andr  thereforer 
allows  JTPA  purchases  to  go  relatively  unchecked*  These 
situations  create  an  environnent  where  abuses  of  the  nature  I 
described  earlier  become  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception* 

H.R*  3266,  introduced  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities,  contains  provisions  which  would  assure  greater 
controls  over  JTPA  procurements*    I  would  recommend  that  the 
Committi.0  incorporate  these  provisions  into  H*K*  2039*    The  B*R* 
3266  provisions  would  establish  minimum  baseline  procurement 
controls  which  all  States  must  meet*    These  prohibit  conflicts  of 
interest,  require  maintenance  of  procurement  records,  encourage 
competition,  require  cost  and  price  analysis  in  the  award  of  JTPA 
contracts  and  clearly  enhance  the  overall  accountability  for 
procurement  actions* 

Without  these  procurement  controls,  we  will  continue  to  see  a  loss 
of  both  program  integrity  and  program  funds*    Currently,  via  the 
application  of  Fixed  Unit  Price,  Performance-Based  Contracting  as 
allowed  by  20  CFR  629*38(e} (2) ,  contractors  ara  allowed  to 
effectively  circumvent  intended  risk  taking  for  more  effective 
training  by  establishing  contractual  payment  points  which  assure 
that  expenses  will  be  recouped  and  unrealistic  profits  earned* 
Our  audits  have  uncovered  numerous  situations  where  contracts  were 
modified  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  contractor  failure*  For 
example,  in  one  contract  we  reviewed,  payment  points  for  required 
referrals,  mid-point  completions,  completions,  placements  and  job 
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retentions  were  all  reduced  or  revised  to  allow  for  contractor 
success.    In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  contract  period  when  sone  of 
the  requirenents  were  still  not  net,  the  contract  was 
retroactively  changed  at  the  request  of  the  contractor,  to  allow 
an. additional  $292,ail  to  be  paid,  effectively  creating  a  cost 
reimbursement  contract  6  months  after  the  fact. 

My  reference  to  loss  of  JTPA  funds  is  directly  related  to  the 
potential  for  excessive  contractor  profits  under  Fixed  Unit  Price, 
Performance-Based  Contractir-.    Because  there  are  currenUy  no 
requirements  for  disclosure  of  profit  margins  or  related  costs  and 
price  analyses,  contractors  are  free  to  set  prices  often  without 
regard  to  actual  costs.    For  example,  our  review  of  the  Fort  worth 
SDA  identified  a  contract  under  which  the  service  provider's  costs 
were  less  than  $6,4«l  while  profit  amounted  to  over  $62,010. 

Our  review  of  the  Oregon  Consortium  SDA  identified  contractors  had 
earned  profits  of  $4.2  million  from  JTPA  revenues  of  $25.8 
million.    Without  cost  and  price  analyses  the  reasonableness  and 
allowability  of  these  profits  cannot  be  determined,    we  do  know, 
ho*,e^ir,  that  profits  directly  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  training. 

Finally,  our  review  of  the  Mississippi  contract  between  JTPA 
summer  Youth  Program  and  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Education 
which  I  referenced  earlier,  revealed  that  a  profit  margin  of  23 
percent  or  $1.15  million  of  a  $4.9  million  award  was  actually 
budgeted  into  the  contract.    A  sTurther  point  on  this  contract  was 
that  the  original  procurement  was  set  up  as  a  cost  rein^ursement 
contract  and,  upon  realising  additional  JTPA  funds  would  be 
available,  the  contract  form  was  changed  to  a  Fixed  Unit  Price, 
Performance-Based  contract.    This  increased  the  cost  per 
participant  from  $778  to  SI, 225. 
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In  my  opinion^  these  last  two  examples  point  up  an  issue  which 
H.R.  2039  has  an  opportunity  to  address.    While  there  may  be  a 
legitiir  te  role  for  the  private  sector  providing  JTPA  services, 
and  Pix«d  Unit  Price r  Performance-Based  Contracting  is  one  method 
of  allowing  these  contractors  a  reasonable  level  of  profit,  I  see 
no  rationale  for  governmental  and  non-profit  entities  to  operate 
under  profit-making  Fixed  Unit  Price,  Performance-Based 
Contracts*    Historically,  these  entities  have  operated  quite 
successfully  under  cost  reimbursement  contracts  and  the  evidence 
we  have  seen  to  date  indicates  no  need  for  change* 

This  becomes  more  evident  when  considering  data  we  collected  as 
part  of  our  audit  work  on  prc^ram  years  1984-1986.    The  data 
showed  that  for  18  frequently  trained  occupations,  the  cost 
differential  between  providing  that  training  via  cost 
reisybursement  versus  Fixed  Unit  Price/  Performance-Based  Contracts 
was  significant.    Our  comparison  showed  that  on  average.  Fixed 
Unit  Price,  Performance-Based  Contracts  ccJt  42  percent  more  per 
contract  and  provided  26  percent  fewer  hours  of  training  than  cost 
reiiid:?ursement  contracts.    When  these  two  findings  are  merged  to 
determine  the  average  cost  per  hour  of  training.  Fixed  Unit  Price, 
Performance-Based  Contrac  'ng  produces  training  interventions 
which  cost  88  percent  more  than  cost  reimburcement  contracting. 

For  example,  cost  reimbursement  contracts  for  salesperson  training 
cost  $1,360  for  524  hours  of  training  on  average,  while  Fixed  Unit 
Price,  Performance-Based  Contracts  for  salesperson  training  cost 
$2,400  for  274  boura  of  training  on  average.    This  differential 
results  in  an  average  per  hour  of  training  cost  of  $2.66  under 
cost  reimbursement  versus  $7.37  under  Fixed  Dnit  Price ? 
Performance-Baced  Contracting,  almost  three  times  more.  Similar 
differentials  for  vehicle  mechanic  training  produced  a  cost 
difference  per  hour  of  training  of  $2.48  versus  $6.02.  Overall, 
in  all  but  one  of  the  18  frequently  trained  occupations.  Fixed 
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Unit  Price,  Performance-Based  Contracting  resulted  in  greater 
program  costs. 

While  our  d^*-    .eprescnts  an  earlier  period  of  time,  we  know  that 
the  use  of  Fixed  Unit  Price,  Performance-Based  Contracting  has 
grown  significantly  since  that  time.    If  anything,  current  cost 
differentials  may  be  even  greater. 

i<ccordkeeping,  while  often  assailed  as  an  unnecessary  intrusion  of 
gcvernmcnt  upon  the  local  level,  remains  the  most  fundamental 
means  by  which  Congress  and  program  officials  are  able  to  account 
for  and  evaluate^rogrands. 

OIG  strongly  supports  the  recordkeeping  provisions  of  H.R.  3266. 
These  provisions  require  any  recipient,  subrecipient,  or  service 
provider  receiving  funds  under  JTPA  to  simply  maintain  records  of 
revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  duration  of  the  grant,  subgrant, 
contract,  or  other  agreement.    This  requirement  is  especially 
critical  in  dealing  with  Fixed  Unit  Price,  Performance-Based 
Contracts . 

Currently,  ETA  regulations  governing  these  contracts  do  not 
require  the  contractor  to  maint-^ln  any  records  beyond  those  which 
relate  to  contract  performance,  for  example,  participant  records. 
Records  of  contractor  expenditures  and  similar  financial  records 
need  not  be  maintained.    In  order  to  complete  its  audit 
responsibilities  and  determine  the  propriety  of  both  revenues  and 
expenditures,  OIG  has  found  it  necessacy  to  issue  subpoenas  for 
records  whixh  Mjt  have  been  kept.    Ke  atteapted  to  obtain  records 
voluntarily  in  the  New  Orleans  SDA  and  were  refused. 
Subsequently,  OIG  subpoenas  were  issued  and  compliance  was  still 
not  forthcoming.    Now,  more  than  6  months  after  our  initial 
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requests/  ve  are  still  awaiting  the  outcomes  of  proceedings  in 
n*S*  District  Court  to  enforce  these  subpoenas* 

Recordkeeping  requirements  should  exist  and  ve  recommend  that  B.R. 
2039  should  perhaps  include  a  specific  reference  to  Departmental 
access  to  such  records.    I  would  submit  to  you/  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  no  abusive  practices  exist/  there  should  be  no  problems  in 
allowing  access. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  016  support  for  B.R.  2039  provisions 
requiring  linkage  with  other  agencies  in  the  sharing  of  common 
data  elements  and  definitions.    Specifically,  I  believe  the  bill's 
mandate  for  a  January  1991  joint  report  from  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor/  BBS  and  Education  on  data  elements  and  definitions  will 
encourage  more  timely  linkages  and  more  comprehensive  analytical 
treatment. 

With  regard  to  the  reporting  of  expenditures  by  cost  category.  The 
current  law,  as  well  as  B.R.  2039/  identify  limitations  on  certain 
costs  as  being  applicable  to  "funds  available  to  a  Service 
Delivery  Area  for  any  fiscal  year.*    Due  to  the  3-year  life  of 
JTPA  fuudS/  funds  that  are  unspent  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
obligation  can  be  carried  over  for  expenditure  during  the 
following  2  years.    BTA  allows  recipients  to  account  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  on  a  first- in/  first-out  (FIFO)  basis / 
meaning  that  the  first  monies  available  for  expenditure  at  the 
start  oC  a  new  year  may  be  cairy-over  funds.    Bowever/  recipients 
huve  applied  the  FIFO  concept  by  specific  cost  category  rather 
than  by  year  of  obligation.    In  this  way/  recipients  shift 
expenditures  in  excess  of  the  cost  limitations  applicable  to  a 
given  year*8  funding  to  future  funding  periods.    Because  of  these 
accounting  maneuvers/  there  is  a  fundamental  inability  to 
determine  adherence  to  the  cost  limitations. 
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I  believe  that  if  B.P..  2039  included  amendments  to  require  the 
li=,itation8  to  be  applicable  to  funds  #«pend#d  by  an  SDA  in  any 
fiscal  yearr  the  ability  to  determine  compliance  withr  and  thus 
enforce #  the  statutory  cost  limitations  would  be  greatly 
enhanced*    If  the  Act  retains  the  "funds  available"  languager  a 
requirement  of  reporting  of  expenditures  by  year  of  obligation  by 
cost  category  is  necessary. 

We  also  believe  that  changes  in  the  frequency  of  Federal  reporting 
would  improve  stewardship  over  the  JTPA  program.    I  would 
recommend  that  B»R»  2039  require  quarterly  financial  reporting  by 
States  and  SDXs.    Currentlyr  Federal  financial  reports  are 
required  semiannuallyr  even  though  the  Act  allows  for  quarterly 
reporting*    The  entity's  fiscal  year-end  determines  the  period 
exsMincd  under  requirements  of  the  Single  Audit  Act.    Often  an 
entity's  fiscal  year-end  does  not  coincide  with  the  Federal 
reporting  cycle.    As  a  consequence r  financial  adjustments 
disclosed  by  the  Single  Audit  may  not  find  their  way  into  the 
Federal  reports. 

Most  entities'  fiscal  years  end  on  March  31  r  June  30 r  &K.f^ember 


these  ending  datesr  information  contained  on  Federal  reports  may 
be  closely  linked  to  the  audited  financial  statements. 

Monitoring 

The  final  program  policy  area  whic^j  H.R.  2C39  can  positively 
impact  is  program  oversight  and  monitoring.    B£sed  on  our 
observations  neither  the  Department  cf  Labor  nor  the  Governors 
have  placed  sufficient  emphasis  on  program  oversight. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  interpretation  of  JT?A  has  consistently 
provided  the  Governors  with  the  widest  possible  discretion.  When 


30 #  or  December  31.    By  requiring  quarterly  Federal  reports  with 
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^  our  auoit  reconnendatlons  have  called  for  some  minimum  standards 
Of  administration  to  be  implemented  to  resolve  deficiencies 
affecting  the  entire  JTPA  system,  the  tesponse  received  from  ETA 
is  that  such  minimum  standards  are  beyond  ETA's  control,  given  the 
Governors'  discretionary  authority.    In  our  opinion,  this 
discretionary  authority  does  not  preclude  ETA  ttom  prom»ilgating 
minimum  systemvide  requirements  to  correct  systemwidf^  problems. 

Similarly,  ve  have  observed  that  state  oversight  is  ineffective. 
In  some  cases,  even  though  compliance  reviews  performed  by  tie 
State  have  disclosed  problems  and  failures  to  meet  acceptable 
levels  of  performance,  corrective  actions  have  not  been  taken. 

For  example,  in  one  State,  an  SDA  failed  to  meet  one  or  more  of 
its  required  performance  standards  in  each  of  the  last  four 
program  years.    To  o.ur  knovledge,  the  state  has  never  taken  aiy 
action  to  impose  sanctions  or  to  reorganise  the  SOA*s  program,  as 
required  by  the  Act. 

In  order  to  bring  program  oversight  to  a  level  required  to  assure 
the  proper  and  legal  use  of  funds  and,  thus,  prevent  abust  s  of  the 
nature  i  described  earlier,  ve  would  recommend  that  a.R.  2i39 
contain  provisions  which  require  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
establish  Minimum  standards  of  administration  governing 
performance  standards  management,  procurement,  recordkeeping, 
reporting,  and  monitoring  which  reflect  baseline  levels  of 
acceptable  program  managr/ment. 


You  may  have  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  much  of  my  testimony  has 
either  focused  on  or  has  related  to  the  JTPA  system's  use  of  Fixed 
Unit  Price,  Performance-Baced  Contracting,    i  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  inspector  General's  Cffice  is  not  proposing  that  this 
metbcd  of  contracting  cannot  serve  a  positive  purpose  in  carrying 
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out  congressional  prograa  intent,  if  its  use  is  limited  and  well 
controlled.    If  written  to  assure  reward  only  for  legitimate  risk 
ti«kiP9,  this  contracting  nethod  does  have  the  potential  for 
gaijjing  a  better  product  froo  the  private  sector  for  the  funds 
expended* 

What  we  are  proposing,  is  that,  in  order  to  prevent  abusive 
practices  of  profiteering  and  substandard  service  delivery,  the 
practice  of  fixed  Unit  Price,  Perfornance-Based  Contracting  should 
be  liMited  to  private  sector  providers  and  be  fraaed  within 
accountability  paraaeters  which  will  ass'Jie  that  fu:»ds  are  spent 
on  the  best  training,  for  the  disadvantaged.    These  accountability 
measures,  which  we  would  propose  be  incorporated  into  a  rewritten 
VOL  regulation  governing  Fixed  Unit  Price,  Performance-Based 
Contracting,  would  prohibit  its  use  for  governmental  and 
non-profit  entities  and  require  that  such  contracting  include 
provisions  for  cost  and  price  analysis,  defective  pricing, 
recordkeeping  and  conflict  of  interest.    All  of  these  provisions 
except  for  defective  pricing  are  contained  in  H.R.  3266  and  we 
reccaaend  their  adoption. 

Improving  prograa  accountability  over  reporting  as  well  ao 
contracting  will  necessarily  improve  prograa  evaluations  as  well. 
Current  evaluation  efforts  have  fallen  short.    Whether  this  is  due 
to  a  pact  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  to 
intervene  in  State-run  Federal  programs,  or  siiq^ly  a  product  of 
adjusting  to  the  private  sector's  increased  role  in  guiding  and 
delivering  program  services.  Congress  now  has  no  ability  to  truly 
gauge  the  success  or  failure  of  this  7-year  old  program. 

Nr.  Chairman,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
will  be  amended  during  this  session  of  Congress.    We  believe  this 
presents  an  opportunity  to  confirm  the  original  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  program  as  well  as  to  increase  accountability 
and  minimize  abusive  practices.    We  encourage  this  committee  to 
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support  legislation  which  will  result  in  a  maximun  return  oa  the 
investment  as  was  originally  envisioned  7  years  ago* 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Peterson. 

Mr.  Robert  Ivry,  Senior  Vice  President,  Manpower  Demonstra- 
tion Research  Corporation.  Mr.  Ivry? 

Mr.  Ivry.  Crood  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committoe.  MDRC  is  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  comment 
oil  H.R.  2039. 1  will  focus  my  remarks  primarily  on  how  the  lessons 
from  MDRC^s  youth  employment  research  apply  to  the  mcgor  pro- 
visions in  the  proposed  amendments. 

^. Since  its  passai^e  in  1981,  JlPA  deserves  crtidit  for  restoring 
public  confiaence  m  'the  Nation's  employment  and  training  system. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Ivry,  I  guess  you  have  anticipated  this. 
The  Committee  will  take  a  five  minut3  recess  and  return  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

[A  recess  was  taken.] 

Chairman  Hawkins.  We  will  continue  with  you,  Mr.  Ivry.  We 
apologize  again  but  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Ivry.  Tlianks,  Mr.  Chairman.  Since  its  passage  in  1981, 
JTPA  deserves  credit  for  restoring  public  confiaence  in  the  Na- 
tion's employment  and  training  system,  for  building  a  broad  base 
of  support  including  a  pivotal  role  for  the  private  sector,  and  for 
attempting  to  develop  performance  measures  to  hold  local  JTPA 
programs  accountable. 

Yet,  these  achievements  are  no  reason  to  become  complacent. 
The  current  basic  skills  crisis  poses  a  threat  to  the  future  vital'  / 
of  America's  economy.  Yet,  the  combination  of  labor  shortages  and 
chan^g  demographic  patterns  create  a  window  of  opportunity 
where  "jobs  for  the  unemployed  will.be  available  if  the  skills  gap 
can  be  reversed. 

The  challenges  to  reorient  the  msgor  delivery  systems,  including 
JTPA,  to  target  services  to  the  more  disadvantage  groups,  those 
who  are  unlikely  to  make  i^.  on  their  own,  and  to  provide  a  combi- 
nation of  services  which  bolster  academic,  work  readiness  and  voca- 
tional skills,  many  of  the  provisions  in  H.R.  2039  will  help  JTPA 
accomplish  this  objective. 

Against  this  back  drop,  let  me  now  turn  to  six  mcgor  lessons 
from  MDRCs  youth  employment  research,  and  their  implications 
for  the  proposed  JTPA  amendments. 

Lesson  number  one:  Programs  which  combine  school  with  part- 
time  and  summer  work  experience  can  increase  the  emplojmient 
potential  of  in-school  youth.  The  Youth  Entitlement  Program,  evaJ- . 
uated  by  MDRC,  was  the  Nation's  first  and  only  guartaiteed  jote 
program  for  disadvantaged  young  people. 

Seventy-six  thousand  youth  in  seventeen  communities  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  guaranteed  job  on  the  condition  that  they  stav  and 
return  to  schom.  This  program  raised  the  employment  rate  of  eligi- 
ble youth,  eliminated  the  disparity  between  white  and  black  youth 
unemployment  rates  and  improved  the  employment  prospects  of 
youth  once  they  completed  school. 

Lesson  number  two:  Short-term  low-cost  services  like  job  search 
and  work  experience,  offered  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  improve 
the  employment  prospects  of  high  risk  youth  including  school  drop- 
outs. 

Lesson  number  three:  There  is  increasing  evidence  that  more 
comprehensive  programs  which  combine  basic  skills  with  occupa- 
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tional  training  and  support  services  can  be  effective  for  high-risk 
youth  including  school  dropouts. 

Until  recently,  Job  C!orps  was  one  of  the  few  success  stories  for 
school  dropouts.  Yet»  evidence  firom  two  recent  MDRC  demonstra- 
tions^  Project  Redirection  and  JOBSTART,  provide  new  informa- 
tion on  the  potential  of  comprehensive  programs  for  these  youth. 

A  five  year  follow  up  of  Project-  Redirection,  a  program  combin* 
ing  education,  parenting  classes  and  employability  of  development 
for.  pregnant  and  parenting  teens,  showed  that  Project  Redirection 
teens  were  more  hkely  to  be  worldng,  earning  more,  and  less  likely 
to  be  on  welfare  than  a  comparison  group  that  did  not  participate 
in  Project  Redirection. 

JObSTART  was  luodeled  on  the  mefor  program  features  of  Job 
Corps,  basic  skills  instruction,  occupational  training,  support  serv- 
ices and  job  placement  assistance  but  without  the  residential  com- 
ponent. 

It  was  targeted  to  dropouts  with  low  reading  levels  and  was  im- 
plemented in  13  sites  with  funding  primarily  through  JTPA.  This 
intensive  service  package  appears  to  be  paying  off  in  terms  of  edu- 
cational attainment  levels. 

:  Based  on  a  oue-year  followup,  28  percent  of  the  JOBSTART 
youth  had  earned  their  GED  compared  to  only  ten  percent  of  the 
controlled  group.  The  24  month  follovmp  is  schedulea  to  determine 
if  the  educational  investment  leads  to  higher  employment  rates 
and  earnings. 

Lesson  number  foiur:  It  can  be  difficult  and  costly  to  recruit  dis: 
advantaged  youth  in  the  job  training  programs.  Manv  communities 
have  resorted  to.  passive  recruitment  techniques  due  to  overall 
funding  reductions  in  cost  cat^ory  restrictions. 

This  mieans  that  the  most  motivated  youth  aro  likely  to  enroll, 
individuals  who  probably  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  with- 
out JTPA.  Yet,  aggressive  outreach  is  necessiary  to  reach  the  dis- 
connected youth  who  aro  reluctant  to  enroll  because  of  immediate, 
fincincial  needs,  peer  pressuro  or  the  fear  of  failuro. 

Lesson  number  five:  Support  services  such  as  counselling,  child 
care  and  stipends  aro  valued  by  young  people  and  aro  important  in 
both  enticing  them  into  programs  and  helping  them  maintain  the 
motivation  to  continue. 

Lesson  six:  Commonly  used  peif  ormance  measures  such  as  place- 
ment rates  and  cost-per-placement,  while  well-intentioned  as  ac- 
countabilitj[  tools,  may  be  working  at  cross  purposes  to  JTPA's  ulti- 
mate objective,  to  maximize  the  rotum  on  the  investment. 

The  emphasis  on  low  cost  placements  both  as  a  performance  goal 
and  as  a  way  to  qualify  for  incentive  funding  through  the  six  per- 
cent set-aside  has  led  many  SDAs  to  enroll  the  moro  job  ready, 
many  of  whom  may  have  succeeded  without  JTPA's  assistance. 

MdRC's  researohr  particularly  in  the  ¥^lfaro  area,  suggests  that 
reaching  mpro  disadvi»ntaged  individuals  is  likely  to  increase  the 
rotum  on  the  investment  since  these  individuals  would  have  been 
unlikely  to  succeed  without  JTPA's  help. 

Shifting  JTPA  to  focua  moro  resources  on  intensive  longer  term 
services  ior  high-risk  youth  and  adults  will  requiro  a  combination 
of  statutory  cbaxxg^  strong  signals  from  the  Federal  Government 
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about  the  objectives  of  the  system  and  monetary  incentives  for 
states  and  SDAs. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2039  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Iirst,  H.R.  2039  stipulates  that  at  least  fifty  percent  of  the 
participants  in  programs  funded  under  Part  II-C  must  be  out  of 
school  youth  with  priority  given  to  school  dropouts. 

Furthermore,  among  in-school  youth,  priority  needa  to  be  given 
to  those  at  risk  of  dropping  out.  These  steps  will  send  a  strong 
signal  to  states  and  SDAs  that  these  groups  are  now  a  priority  for 
service. 

Second,  the  proposed  amendments  require  that  state  adminis- 
tered incentive  fut^ds  be  distributed  only  to  SDAs  which  exceed  the 
revised  Federal  targets  for  serving  disadvantaged  groups. 

This  will  both  lesson  the  financial  benefits  of  creaming  and  pro- 
vide positive  incentives  for  SDAs  to  target  hard-to-serve  individ- 
uals. 

Third,  the  proposed  amendments  increase  the  caps  on  both  ad- 
ministrative and  support  services  to  20  percent.  This  will  allow 
SDAs  to  spend  more  on  supportive  services,  recruiting,  work  expe- 
rience, stipends  and  other  services  which  appear  to  be  important  in 
attracting  and  retaining  less  job-ready  individuals. 

Fourth,  H.R.  2039  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  education.  For  ex- 
ample, the  attainment  of  educational  as  well  as  employment  com- 
petencies is  added  as  a  recognized  performance  measure  for  youth. 

As  MDRC  findings  show,  basic  education,  in  addition  to  work  and 
training  activities,  can  be  a  key  component  of  successful  programs 
for  highly  disadvantaged  youth. 

Fifth,  changes  in  the  rules  governing  performance-based  con- 
tracting should  reduce  the  tendency  fot  SDAs  to  rachet  up  the  per- 
formance standards  and  contracts  with  service  providers  in  order 
to  improve  their  performance.  This  tendency  reinformed  the  sys- 
temic bias  towards  serving  more  employable  clients. 

Finally,  the  creation  of  a  separate  youth  title  reflects  a  recogni- 
tion that  young  people  require  special  attention  and  tailored  serv- 
ices to  address  their  multiple  needs. 

Changes  such  as  these  Will  both  reduce  the  existing  barriers  and 
create  strong  incentives  for  SDAs  to  serve  more  disadvantaged  pop- 
ulations and  provide  the  educational,  emplo3nnent  and  supportive 
services  which  can  best  assist  these  individuals. 

JOBSTART  provides  a  glimpse  of  the  type  of  promising  program 
which  could  represent  the  future  of  JTPA  if  these  changes  are  im- 
plemented. Such  pr(^ams  will  allow  the  Nation's  job  training 
system  to  better  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  employers  and 
workers  and  will  help  keep  the  American  economy  competitive  into 
the  21st  century. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Robert  Ivry  follows:] 
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Good  morning.  I  am  Robert  Ivry.  Senior  Vicc-Prc»idcnt  of  the  Manpower 
Dcmonstralion  Research  Corporation.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
RR.  2039,  the  proposed  tmrndments  to  the  Job  TVaining  Partnership  Act,  and  to  share  some 
relevant  lessons  wc  have  leanwd  during  nearly  Cflccn  years  of  conducting  research  on 
employment  and  education  programs  for  a  variety  of  disadvantaged  groups.  I  will  focus  my 
remarks  today  primarily  on  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation  which  deal  with  JTPA 
programs  for  young  people, 

I  will  begin  by  describing  some  recent  trends  and  developments  that  have  led 
policymakers  to  seek  ways  to  retool  some  of  the  major  systems  that  serve  our  nation's  poorest 
citizens    including  JTPA.  Next,  I  will  highlight  some  of  the  lessons  from  MDRCs  research 
which  arc  relevant  to  the  current  proposals  to  amend  JTPA,  focusing  mainly  on  our  work  with 
programs  serving  high  school  dropouts,  teenage  parents  and  other  disadvantaged  youth.  Fmally, 
I  will  offer  some  tpccific  comments  on  the  proposed  amendments,  as  well  as  some  other 
changes  we  would  ''W)mmend  to  help  strengthen  JTPA. 

Before  *         ir  specifics,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  2039  for 
the  general  thn-     :  these  amendments.  Hiere  is  a  general  consensus  that  elements  of  the 
JTPA  program  need  to  be  revised  in  order  to  better  target  the  program's  resources  toward 
longer-term  services  for  moie  disadvantaged  populations.  Research  conducted  by  MDRC  and 
others  suggests  that  several  provisions  of  the  proposed  amendments,  especially  those  relating  to 
targeting,  performance  standards  and  spending  restrictions,  represent  important  steps  in  tne 
right  direction. 
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There  is  an  emerging  consensus  among  policymakers  and  corporate  leaden  on  the  'jecd 
to  raise  the  cducation4l  attainment  and  improrx  the  basic  skiUs  of  disadvanugcd  youth  and 
•di  its  in  order  to  respond  to  the  hiring  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  labor  market  Hjis  has 
occurred  for  several  reasons. 

Fust,  many  observers  have  noted  that  shifts  in  the  Uw'ied  States  economy  have  created 
a  mismatch  between  the  skills  required  for  entry-lcvel  jobs,  and  the  skills  possessed  by  many 
job-scckers.  TTie  decline  of  many  old-line  manufacturing  firms  during  the  past  t^o  decades  and 
the  shift  toward  services  nas  increased  the  demand  for  hteracy,  math,  reasoning,  and  problem- 
soMng  skflls.  Thus,  the  econonry  has  become  less  tolerant  of  educational  deficiencies,  and  the 
cuM  of  poor  skills  has  risen,  both  for  the  individuals  invoKcH  ^d  for  society  as  a  whole.  At 
the  same  time,  demographic  projections  suggest  that  the  number  of  people  entering  the 
workforce  w«l  shrink  in  the  coming  decades.  A  recent  Department  of  Labor  study  estimates 
that  between  1986  and  2000,  the  labor  force  will  grow  more  sk>wly  than  at  any  .'ime  since  the 
1930s,  and  the  number  of  16-24  year  olds  in  the  labor  force  will  actually  decline  by  3  percent 
Furthermore,  a  growing  proportion  of  young  adults  enteri  ng  the  labor  force  will  be  members  of 
groups  ~  such  as  minorities,  recent  immigrants,  youth  from  single  parent  famUies  and  the  poor  - 
-  who  have  faced  n.ajor  problems  in  obtaining  and  be  -  ng  jobs.  These  economic  and 
demographic  trends  have  contribuijd  to  the  persistence  of  poverty  in  many  areas,  even  amidst 
severe  labor  shortages,  and  have  stimulated  new  efforts  to  help  disadvanuged  youth  acquire  the 
skills  and  credentials  necessary  to  enter  and  advimcc  in  the  workforce.  These  efforts  arc 
inacasingly  seen  as  critical  both  for  individuaU  and  for  the  tuture  health  of  the  national 
economy. 
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Seccnd,  recent  research  has  reveakd  a  striking,  direct  relationship  between  basic  skills 
deGcs^ncies  and  a  variety  of  social  problems  ~  most  noubly  youth  joblessness,  teenage 
parenting  and  dropping  out  of  school.  One  study  found  that  young  people  with  low  basic  skills 
(those  who  scored  in  the  bottom  20  percent  on  a  standardized  test)  are  nine  times  more  likely 
to  drop  out  of  school,  eight  tiines  more  Hkely  to  become  mothers  out  of  wedlock,  and  four 
times  more  likely  to  become  welfare  dependent  than  are  young  peoph  with  above-average  basic 
skills.  In  short,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  dosing  the  Skills  gap"  must  be  a  key 
objectKv  of  any  strategy  for  bringing  disadvantaged  youth  into  the  economic  mainstream. 

Third,  and  finally,  these  problems  have  costly  consequences  -  for  the  business 
community,  for  the  individuals  involved  and  foi  society  at  large.  For  employers,  recruiting 
workers  in  a  tight  labor  market  and  training  workers  who  have  poor  basic  skills  can  add 
substantially  to  me  cost  of  doing  business.  For  government,  expenditures  on  social  supports  for 
people  who  are  unemployed  or  out  of  the  labor  force  exacerbate  an  already  tight  budget 
situation.  Fmally,  for  young  people  who  are  unable  to  obtain  well-paying  jobs,  the  "skills  crisis" 
often  means  poverty  and  despair  on  a  daily  basis. 

These  new  economic,  social  and  financial  realiti^  have  presented  policymakers  with  both 
an  opportunity  and  a     Henge  for  the  1990s.  On  the  one  hand,  the  tight  labor  market  creat;  . 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  offer  a  job  to  every  American  who  wants  to  work,  at  least  in  the 
short-term.  Further,  research  efforts  have  identified  the  most  critical  barriers  to  employment 
facing  disadvantaged  people,  as  well  as  some  piomising  approaches  to  removing  these  obs^^cles. 
On  the  othv,*  hand,  it  is  also  now  clear  that  many  of  the  major  systems  that  currently  deliver 
services  to  the  disadvantaged  -  including  the  welfare,  education  and  job  training  systems  -  need 
to  ue  adapted  to  meet  the  new  challenges. 
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Durinf  the  past  year,  policymalcert  at  the  sute  and  federal  lev«b  have  taken  a  number 
oC  important  steps  to  reorient  these  systems.  Ibe  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training 
(JOBS)  program  ~  created  as  part  of  the  Family  Support  Act  (FSA)  of  1968  ~  is  designed  to 
reduce  kmg-term  welfare  dependency,  in  part  by  increasing  the  availability  of  basic  education 
and  training  services  for  AFDC  recipients. 

In  March  of  this  year,  a  panel  of  JTPA  practitioneis  and  oqwrtt  on  employment  poUcy 
assembled  by  the  Secretaiy  of  L  ^  (which  inchided  MDRC)  released  Wortany  Qipital:  JTPA 
Investments  for  the  90s.  This  report  offers  twenty-eight  spedOc  reconunendatk>os  designed  to 
target  JTPA  services  toward  a  more  disadvantaged  population  -  including  individuals  with  poor 
basic  skills  -  and  to  focus  program  resources  on  basic  skills  instruction  and  other  jintensive 
seivices.  Such  changes  were  seen  as  necessary  even  with  the  passage  of  FSA  because  the 
JOBS  and  JTPA  programs  serve  overlapping,  but  not  identical,  populations.  H.R.  2039  and 
other  recently-proposed  JTPA  amendments  embody  many  of  the  recommendations  included  in 
th'  Working  Capital  report  Re^rch  conducted  by  MDRC  and  others  supports  the  thrust  of 
these  proposed  changes  in  JTPA. 
Rekvwt  Lwfoas  firom  YoMth  EmpkmneBt  Research 

Tl)e  principle  objective  of  MDRCs  work  over  the  past  15  years  has  been  to  produce 
high«quality,  objective  research  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of  sodal  programs  which  can  assist 
policymaker  in  designing  or  improving  initiatives  for  the  disadvantaged.  The  results  of  our 
studies,  which  have  involved  more  than  200,000  individuals  in  150  k>cations  in  35  sutes,  have 
often  influenced  the  poUcymaking  process  at  both  the  sute  and  federal  levels. 

Fortunately,  solid  research  evidence  is  available  to  inform  many  aspects  of  the  current 
debate  over  amendments  to  JTPA.  I  would  therefore  like  to  share  with  you  some  important 
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lessons  from  research  on  youth  employment  programs  conducted  by  MDRC  and  others  which 
are  directly  relevant  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation  which  deal  with  JTPA  services 
for  young  people. 

LESSON  1:    ProOTms  which  combine  school  with  iMirt>tfme  or  sumrarr  work 
experience  cap  Increase  the  earnings  potenttol  of  Jn^scbool  vouth. 

Between  1978  and  1981,  MDRC  worked  with  the  Department  of  Labor  to  conduct  the 
Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects  (YIEPP),  which  guaranteed  part-time  jobs  during 
the  school  year  and  full-time  summer  jobs  to  all  low -income  youth  in  17  communities,  on  the 
condition  that  the  young  people  attended  school  and  met  academic  performance  standards. 
YIEPP,  which  served  over  76,000  youth,  was  the  nation's  first  and  only  test  of  a  job  guarantee 
for )    ng  people. 

The  impact  of  YIEPP  was  estimated  by  comparing  the  school  and  employment  behavior 
of  young  people  in  four  of  the  demonstration  areas  to  that  of  similar  youth  in  four  comparison 
sites  which  did  not  operate  YIEPP.  This  study  found  that,  during  the  period  that  YIEPP  was 
in  operation,  the  program  raised  the  employment  rate  of  eligible  youth  by  68  percent  The 
impact  was  even  larger  for  black  youth.  In  fact,  during  the  relatively  brief  perioJ  of  the 
demonstration,  YIEPP  eliminated  and  even  reversed  the  gap  bc^^'een  black  and  wuite 
unemployment  rates.  Perhaps  more  important,  YIEPP  increased  the  earnings  of.  youth  z[iSl  the 
program  ended  as  well  These  earnings  gains  were  cspecialhy  large  for  males. 

LESSON  2:     Short-term  low^cost  senices  such  as  ic>y  sea;ich  and  even  longei- 
term  activities  like  work  experience  ofifered  ^;on^  t  *k?om  prodnre 
lasting  eiTccts«  especially  for  severely  dls^dvairttrge<^  youth  Sdch 
as  high  school  droponts. 
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J6b  search  and  work  experience  can  be  important  components  of  youth  employment 
programs,  and  can  produce  positive  results  for  some  segments  of  the  youth  population. 
However,  MDRCs  research  suggests  that  these  activities,  when  otlered  alone,  do  not  produce 
lasting  results  for  more  disadvantaged  youth  such  as  high  school  dropouts  vdio  need  to  improve 
their  basic  skills  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  job  tiarket. 

The  most  careful  study  of  job  search  assistance  for  young  people  found  that  this 
program,  while  possibly  helpful  when  combined  with  other  services,  was  by  itself  too  limited  and 
brief  to  me^t  the  Iong*term  multiple  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth.  It  did  raise  young  people's 
employment  and  earnings  during  the  first  year  after  participation,  but  these  gains  evaporated 
and  the  program  had  no  lasting  effect. 

Evidence  on  the  effect  of  work  experience  can  be  found  in  the  National  Supported 
Work  Demonstration,  a  large-scale  test  of  a  highly  structured  work  experience  program 
conducted  by  MDRC  between  1975  and  1981  Although  supported  work  increased  earnings, 
reduced  welfare  receipt,  and  was  cost  effective  for  long-term  AFDC  recipients,  results  were 
much  1^  encouraging  for  disadvantaged  youth  who  had  dropped  out  of  high  schooi  and,  in 
many  cases,  had  criminal  records.  Again,  work  experience,  even  when  combined  with  close 
worksite  supervision,  was  not  successful  in  overcoming  the  barriers  to  employment  this  group 
faced  In  light  of  these  results,  MDRCs  youth-oriented  variation  of  supported  work  added 
remedial  or  vorational  eduction  to  the  basic  work  experience.  Although  funding  was  not 
available  to  determine  the  impacts  of  this  latter  program,  early  operational  results  suggested 
that  youth  remained  in  the  enriched  program  for  k>nger  periods. 

>-n  the  YIEPP  demonstration,  the  Impact  analysis  found  that,  despite  the  significant 
earnings  and  employment  gains  that  I  described  earlier  f^r  in-school  youth,  the  job  guarantee 
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did  not  draw  large  numbers  of  dropouts  back  to  school  Of  those  who  did  return,  many 
dropped  out  again  after  a  relatively  short  time.  The  program's  inabiU  /  to  attract  dropouts  back 
to  school  may  have  been  related  to  the  relative  lack  of  funding  for  p.ogram  services  other  than 
jobs.  For  example,  YIHPP  operators  found  that  many  participants  bad  severe  problems  meeting 
the  program's  academic  requirements,  and  could  have  benefited  from  basic  education  services 
which  were  not  part  of  the  program.  Dropouts  were  also  more  likely  than  ia-school  youth  to 
be  living  apart  from  their  parents,  to  have  children  of  their  own  to  support,  and  to  have  other 
needs  (such  as  child  care,  counseling,  and  skills  training)  which  the  program  was  not  prepared 
to  address.  ^ 

LESSCN  3;    There  Is  Increasln2  evidence  that  more  intensive  and 

comprehensive  programs  which  Inclode  basic  skills  instruction, 
occupational  training  and  support  senrSces  mav  be  effective  even 
for  severely  disadvantaged  youth. 

VThile  there  has  been  limited  research  on  this  topic,  we  do  know  that  there  are 
programs  that  work,  even  for  dropouts  and  other  severely  disadvantaged  youth  still  in  school. 
Furthermore,  virtually  all  of  the  youth  programs  that  have  been  shown  to  make  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  participants  have  been  bng-term,  multi-service  programs  combining  education, 
training,  exposure  to  the  world  of  work,  and  support  services  to  address  the  multiple  problems 
of  disadvantaged  young  people. 

For  example,  five  years  after  enrolling  in  the  program,  participants  in  MDRC's  Project 
Redirection  -  which  offered  educational,  pre-employment,  life  skills  and  parenting  instruction 
to  pregnant  teens  and  very  young  mothers  -  worked  more,  had  higher  earnings  and  were  less 
likely  to  \c  receiving  welfare  than  similar  youths  in  a  comparison  group.  In  addition,  the 
chiklren  of  Redirection  partidpants  were  found  to  have  fewer  behavioral  problt  ns  and  better 
vocabularies  than  children  of  comparison  group  women.  However,  it  is  also  important  to  note 
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Uut,  despite  thoc  poiitive  nnpKts,  only  about  ooc-balf  of  Rediicction  partictpiots  bad  a  high 
•chool  deiree  or  GED  3vc  yean  after  enroUini  in  the  program,  half  were  rcceivtof  AFIX;  a&d 
only  oiie>third  were  employed 

Eariy  Codiogii  from  the  JOBSTART  demoostratJon  suggest  that  this  program  may  abo 
produce  suoccttfuJ  results.  JOBSTART  grew  out  of  the  tesulu  of  previous  research, 
partkulariy  studies  whidi  suggested  that  the  residential  Job  Cbrps  program  was  effective  for 
highly  disadvanUged  school  dropouts.  Recognizing  that  Job  Cbrpa  services  could  not  be  offered 
to  aU  dropouts,  MDRC  developed  the  JOBSTART  model,  which  k  designed  to  teat  a  program 
that  is  similar  to  the  Job  Corps,  but  offered  in  a  non*residential  setting,  and  with  a  less 
extensive  set  of  support  services.  Hie  JOBSTART  model  iochides  basic  skills  intruction, 
occupational  skills  training,  job  placement  assistance,  and  stqiport  services  sudi  m  counseling, 
life  skills  training  and  trantporutkxi  assistance.  The  program  served  high  school  dropouts,  a^ 
17  to  21,  who  read  hekm  the  eighth  grade  level 

A  report  puUisbed  by  MDRC  earlier  this  year  noted  that  JOBSTART  parUcipants  were 
more  disadvantaged  than  are  youths  typically  served  in  the  JTPA  system,  and  that  the 
JOBSTART  sites  provided  a  more  intensive  program  than  was  typically  offered  youths  in  JTPA. 
Fx  example,  the  median  length  of  partkipatton  in  JOBSTART  wm  about  6  Lwnths,  compared 
with  a  median  stay  of  3.4  months  for  young  dropouu  in  JUPA  Title  HA  programs  during  the 
same  period.  Most  encouraging  was  the  fact  that  JOBSTART  produced  subitantial  impacts  on 
educational  attainment  during  the  12  months  after  participants  entered  the  program.  By  the 
end  of  a  one-year  folk>w.up  pertod,  28  percent  of  JOBSTART  partkipantt  had  earned  a  GED. 
compared  to  only  10  percent  of  the  members  of  a  control  group  which  did  not  receive 
JOBSTART  services.  These  resulu  held  for  all  subgroups,  including  young  mea  Thi» 
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iovotmcot  in  human  opiul  by  putidpnts  appeucd  to  come  tl  tbc  cat  of  fmioQe 
cmptoyrocntwdcwrnnplnthcihortnm.  H(«^,  the  cmptoymcnt  iitc  differed 
over  the  foOow^up  period  u  iaaemmi  nxaabm  of  paiticipanU  left  JOBSTART  sod  found 
employment.  »  wffl  be  importwi  to  determine  whether  thcic  ibort^cnn  edu^ 
tr«n»Ute  into  longer-term  emp'    cnt  and  caramp  imp«a».  A  iccood  report,  ichedokd  for 
lite  1990.  win  provide  more  information  on  profram  imf  f  two  yean  after  profrim 
eorottment 

Job  trafaifaf  BTWlf 

Despite  the  lict  that  at  current  funding  ievdi  only  a  imaU  fraction  of  ditadvarjfed 
jfoutha  arc  abte  to  be  icrved  in  n?A  program^  many  youth  em^^ 
country  are  undcfwbicribcd  For  eiamplc.  in  MDRCs  JOBSTART  demonstratioo,  which 
•eiwl  h<^  achcxil  dropotttf  with  taw  leading  l«d«  thri^ 
opcralOB  %iwe  able  to  emod  a^gWy  dittdvmitaged 

woiiitmcntwat  an  ongoing  problem.  Thii  has  alao  been  tree  of  a  number  of  p«t  education 
and  training  initiatives  serving  dropouts.  • 

TOi  docs  not  necessarily  reflect  the  lack  of  a  wk  ethic  among 
but  it  does  suggest  that  programs  woridng  with  tbk  popuUtkm  need  to  engage  in  actiw, 
aggressive  recruiting,  since  many  of  these  youi«  people  ««  tthicu^ 
diiconnccted  from  the  netwotfc  of  sodaJ  service  agencfcs.  Unfortunttdy.  limited  or  restricted 
funding  prevents  many  exiting  programs  from  designating  staff  for  outreach  and  recniftment 
Thus,  outreach  cffortt  are  often  pooriy  conceived  and  unsucoenfuL  In  addition,  the  process  by 
«iuch  young  people  are  admitted  into  programs  ^  which  olien  includes  complex  digibimy 
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verification  procedures  -  can  frusiraie  and  inadvcrtcnily  screen  out  many  of  the  more 
disadvantaged  young  people  who  inilially  express  interest  Finally,  since  many  low-income  youth 
want  jobs  to  meet  immediate  financial  needs,  they  cannot  afford  the  "Cree  training*  provided  by 
programs  which  do  not  offer  paid  work  experience  or  stipends. 

LESSONS:    Support  services  such  >s  cli'tld  cart  and  transportation 

assistance  counseling  and  sUpends  can  be  Important  both  in 
recmitinp  young  pcoplgJaio  programs,  and  in  helping  them  to 
maintain  the  motivation  to  continue. 

The  evidence  cited  in  Lessons  3  and  4  suggests  that  support  services  which  supplement 
the  basic  educational  or  occupational  activities  offered  by  a  program  can  be  important  to 
recruiting  and  retaining  disadvantaged  youth  in  employment  programs.  Although  no  reseaiich 
has  rigorously  studied  the  effects  of  different  components  of  comprehensive  ptOgrams,  the 
accumulated  experience  of  those  operating  programs  as  part  of  MDRC  demonstratic/.M  and 
elsewhere  suggest  that  services  beyond  the  core  of  education  and  occupational  training  are 
much  more  than  simply  "handholdtng." 

Youth  program  participants  cite  t.      ids  of  services  as  especially  important.  First, 
programs  must  help  young  people  "malce  ends  meet"     helping  them  cover  the  costs  of  child 
care,  transportation,  lunches  and  other  expenses  of  participating  in  education  and  training. 
Many  you^h^  utc  *n  desperate  need  of  income  to  pay  for  basic  necessities,  so  efforts  to  provide 
stipends  while  in  the  program  or  arrange  part-time  jobs  can  be  useful. 

Second,  young  people  often  need  assistance  in  making  the  transition  to  the  world  of 
work   Experienced  counselor;  can  often  play  a  vital  role  by  helping  young  people  understand 
the  demands  of  the  workplace  and  what  it  takes  to  hold  a  full-time  job,  learn  how  to  balance 
the  demands  of  work,  child  care  and  other  responsibilities,  and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  build 
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their  own  ielf-c$tecm  and  confidence.  In  addition,  severely  disadvantaged  youth  often  need 
assistance  and  emotional  support  when  dealing  with  cartemal  factors  <uch  as  housing  or  family 


Wt'PCT^PtoCfllKnt  do  not  fcegsariW  rtflert  the  dllTertitce 
iw  mpfmKtniJonmm  iwaktf  fa  the  Hvm  of  p«rtktii«iite.  in 
ftcL  ttrattriCT  deitercd  to  Maidmto  theae  od^coibm  may  r^ult 
In       »»<»t«Kled  ■baltoctto.  of  r^nrfi^ 

Employment  and  training  programs  are  designed  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of 

partidpanu  and  increase  the  productivity  of  our  labor  force.  For  oamplc,  fiUe  I.  Section  106. 

of  the  JTPA  statute  states  that: 

(a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  job  training  is  an  investment  in  human  capital 
and  not  an  expense.  In  ordu-  to  determine  whether  that  investment  has  been 
productive,  the  Congress  finds  that  - 

(1)  it  is  essential  that  criteria  for  measuring  the  return  on  this 
investment  be  developed;  and 

(2)  the  basic  return  on  the  investment  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
increased  employment  and  earnings  of  partidpants  and  the 
reductbns  in  welfare  dependency. 

(h)  (1)  The  basic  measure  of  performance  for..training  programs  is  the  increase  in 
employment  and  earnings  and  the  reductions  in  welfare  dependency  resulting  from 
participation  in  the  program... 

TTie  last  clause  of  this  statement  is  key:  the  success  of  JTPA  or  any  other  employment  and 

traimng  program  ~  and  the  degree  to  which  it  produces  real  benefits  for  both  government 

budgeu  and  society  in  general  -  depends  on  the  degree  lo  which  individuals  partidpating  in  the 

program  experience  gains  relative  to  wh»t  thev  wr.  j  have  achieved  on  their  own,  wjfl^Mf 

enrolling  in  the  program.  This  difference  between  what  participants  achieve  through  the 


crises  which  can  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  succeed  in  training  programs  or  job*. 
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program  and  what  they  would  have  achieved  without  it  represents  the  true  effect  -  or 
"impact"  -  of  the  program. 

Program  impacts  must  therefore  be  distinguished  from  program  putcpTpe^  such  as 
placewient  rates  and  cost  per  placement.  Impacts  measure  the  difference  a  program  makes. 
For  example,  in  MDRC  studies  we  often  estimate  the  increases  in  earnings  and  employment 
which  arc  attributable  to  a  program.  Outcomes  measure  what  happens  to  people  (such  as 
getting  a  job  or  getting  off  welfare)  who  enroll  in  the  program,  regardless  of  whether  the 
program  had  anything  to  do  with  these  cvenui.  Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  some 
enrollees  who  achieve  an  outcome  would  have  done     ?n  their  own,  without  program  services. 
Hence,  outcomes  always  overstate  tht  achievement'  directy  attributable  to  a  program.  In  the 
extreme,  a  program  could  serve  and  place  into  jobs  mostly  people  who  would  have  found 
employment  on  their  own.  In  thU  case,  the  program  would  achieve  a  high  placement  rate  but 
would  actually  have  little  impact  on  the  participants.  Investing  public  funds  in  such  a  program 
would  not  yield  a  high  return,  because  the  program  would  not  produce  "increases  in 
employment  ;.nd  earning?"  or  "reductions  in  welfare  dependency,"  relative  to  what  would  have 
occurred    ihc  absence  of  the  program. 

A  consistent  finding  in  MDRCs  work  with  relatively  k>w^t  employment  programs 
serving  (mostly  adult)  welfare  recipients  is  that  program  impacu  are  smallest  for  the  most  job- 
ready  clients.  This  is  true  even  though  program  outcomes  «  in  this  case,  emptoyment  rates  - 
are  generally  highest  for  this  group.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  those  with  fewer  barriers  to 
employment  would  presumably  fare  better  without  the  program  than  would  those  facing  many 
barriers.  However,  the  evidence  docs  not  clearly  support  the  converse.  That  is,  impacts  are 
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not  necessarily  lar^t  for  the  most  disadvantaged  dicnts.  Rather,  programs  seem  to  produce 
the  largest  impacts  for  a  'mkldle  group/  who  are  neither  the  least  nor  the  most  disadvantaged. 

Unfortunatciy,  comparable  research  evidence  on  impacts  for  subgroups  of  participants  is 
not  yet  available  for  programs  serving  disadvantaged  youth,  although  a  large-scale  controUed 
study  of  JTPA  currently  underway  should  yield  important  information  on  this  subject  by  the 
early  199(k.  (MDRC  is  part  of  the  team  conducting  this  evaluation.)  However,  even  in  the 
•biencc  of  dirccth  -cJcvant  findings,  it  is  stiU  important  to  understand  the  outcome-impact 
disUnction,  and  to  note  that  programs  which  achieve  high  placement  rates  by  targeting  relatively 
less  disadvantaged  clients  do  not  necessarily  produce  large  impacts,  and  thus  may  not  be  cost 
effective. 

While  definitive  evidence  must  await  long-term  results  from  JOBSTART  and  other 
studies,  these  lessons,  along  with  the  demographic  and  economic  trends  I  discussed  cariier. 
suggest  that  fie  nation's  employment  strategy  for  young  people  should  focus  on  disadvantaged 
groups  like  dropouu  and  teen  parents,  should  rely  on  programs  which  combine  occupational 
and  educational  instruction,  exposure  to  the  world  of  work,  and  a  mix  of  support  services  and 
counseling,  and  should  devote  substantial  resources  to  th*-  task  of  recruiting  young  people  into 
the  system.  However,  implementing  such  a  strategy  will  necessitate  a  major  rcorienution  of  the 
JTPA  system,  which  is  not  currently  equipped  to  serve  severely  disadvantaged  youth  or  to  oflter 
intensive,  k>ng-term  services. 
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iMPedrmems  Wlthiit  the  JTPA  Siwttm  to  QptraHwt  IftUiwtvt  Progrwffiy  for  Mm 
pisadvanfged  Yovih 

JTPA  deserves  credit  for  restoring  public  confidence  in  the  nation't  employment  and 
training  system,  for  building  a  broad  base  of  support,  including  a  pivotal  role  for  the  private 
sector,  and  for  attempting  to  develop  performance  measures  to  bold  local  JTPA  programs 
•ccounlablc.  How?vcr,  there  are  some  inherent  tensioDs  between  the  statutory  objectives  of 
JTPA  (which  focus  on  program  impacts  and  return  on  investment)  and  the  system  of  perfor- 
mance standards  (>»*ich  focus  on  program  outcomes,  such  as  job  placement  rates,  other 
"positive  terminations'  and  the  'cost  per  success  story').  Tliis  tension  may  undermme  the  ability 
of  JTPA  to  meet  its  statutory  goals.  Let  me  elaborate. 

Studies  of  JTPA's  early  period  suggest  that  the  system  focused  on  maximizing  job 
placements,  minimizing  costs  and  developing  credibility  with  the  employer  community.  During 
this  period,  performance  standards  stressing  short-term  job  placement  provided  strong  incentives 
for  SDAs  to  target  services  toward  more  employable  clients.  For  example,  during  program 
years  19W-8d,  young  dropouts  constituted  only  U  percent  of  participants  in  the  main  JTPA 
title  (IIA)  and  27  percent  of  youth  participants.  More  severely  disadvanUged  clients,  generally 
requiring  more  intensive  services,  were  less  likely  to  be  served  because  those  clients  were  less 
likely  to  succeed  and  thus  less  likely  to  help  SDAs  achieve  their  performance  targets.  Although 
the  system  exceeded  iu  performance  goals,  it  may  have  done  so  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  the 
groups  within  the  universe  of  JTPA  eligiblcs  with  the  greatest  need  for  job  training  services. 

Despite  the  dearth  of  directly  relevant  research  findings,  there  has  been  growing  concern 
in  recent  years  that  JTPA*s  focus  on  outcomes  has  come  at  the  expense  of  true  impacts.  TTius, 
regulatory  changes  and  policy  statements  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  have  attempted  to 
reduce  JTPA*s  emphasis  on  quick  job  placement,  at  least  for  some  types  of  clients.  In  some 
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•'icas.  these  changes  have  begun  lo  bring  eboul  a  shift  in  priorities.  However,  a  placement  and 
cost^rivcn  ethos  is  still  strongly  ingrained  in  the  system.  This  means  that  explicit  legislative 
changes  arc  Deeded  to  push  JTPA  lo  adjust  to  changing  demogrjphic  and  labor  market 
conditions  by  shifting  its  focus  to  more  intensive  und  comprehensive  services  for  individuals  who 
are  educatfonally  as  well  as  economically  disadvantaged. 
JOBSTART;  A  Glimpse  nt      Futm  of 

Aside  from  testing  a  promising  program  model.  MDRCs  JOBSTART  DcmoosUaUon, 
operated  at  13  sites  naUonwide  between  1985  and  1968.  provide  a  -case  study-  to  assess  the 
potential  and  constraints  of  implementing  intensive  programs  for  highly  disadvantaged  youth 
under  the  current  JTP^^  structure.  As  I  noted  earUer.  JOBSTART  served  high  school  dropouU 
aged  17-21  who  read  below  the  eighth  grade  level.  More  than  one-half  of  JOBSTART  youths 
were  receiving  public  assistance,  and  neany  one-half  had  not  worked  within  the  previous  year. 
One-half  of  the  females  were  mothers,  and  one-fourth  of  the  males  had  been  arrested  since 
their  sixteenth  birthday.  The  vast  majority  were  members  of  minority  groups.  The  program 
model  included  self-paced  educational  instruction,  occupational  skilU  training,  support  services 
and  job  development  and  placement  assistance.  In  essence.  JOBSTART  is  an  early  example  of 
the  kind  of  program  that  JTPA  will  need  to  support  in  the  coming  decade. 

Despite  the  highly  disadvantaged  target  group  and  the  intensive  service  model,  no 
spedal  federal  funding  was  obtained  to  support  JOBSTART  program  operations.  Sites  had  to 
raise  money  from  existing  sources,  primarily  TUe  IIA  of  JTPA.  As  expected,  the  system 
presented  program  operators  with  a  number  of  difficult  challenges.  In  fact,  JOBSTART  might 
not  have  succeeded  without  the  environment  of  a  special  demonstration,  and  the  creative 
strategies  developcu     program  operators  to  overcome  systemic  obstacles  to  operating  intensive 
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p. .    .ms  serving  highly  dijadvnntagrd  groups  within  JTPA.  Fbr  the  most  part,  these  obstacles 
stemmed  from  JTPA's  emphasis  ou  short-term/  W-cost  programs  that  quickly  place  a  large 
percentage  of  people  into  jobs,  and  from  statutory  restrictions  on  the  way  slates  and  SDAs  nay 
use  program  furis. 

The  use  of  the  6  percent  setasides  by  states  illustrates  bow  SDAs  are  steered  in  the 
direction  of  serving  nv/re  employable  rather  than  less  employable  subgroups  within  the  unhrerse 
of  JTPA  eligibles.  In  most  stafs,  the  6  percent  setasides  arc  used  to  reward  SDAs  that  exceed 
performs  jc  standards  for  specific  groups.  These  special  funds  create  a  powerful  incentive  for 
SDAs  to  .ocus  their  resources  on  clients  who  are  likely  to  become  employed  more  quickly. 
This  effectively  penalizes  SDAs  that  operate  -^-^grams  like  JOBSTART  which,  by  definition, 
cannot  perform  well, according  to  short-ten^i      placement  and  cost  criteria. 

Federal  performance  standards  and  u,  i?cus  on  quick  job  placement  pervade  the  JTPA 
system  in  other  ways  as  well.  For  exampk.  since  SDAs  arc  expected  to  achieve  high 
percentages  of  "positive  terminations*  for  youth,  the  per' ^rmance-bascd  contracts  they  negotiate 
with  agendes  that  delivrr  program  services  o«en  itrcss  th»e  same  outconres.  TyiicaUy.  the 
primary  benchmarks  foi  -ervice  providers  enrolling  youth  are  completion  <^f  a  GEC  or 
placement  in  a  job.  This  may  make  providers  unwilling  to  enmil  severely  disadvantaged  youths 
who  cannot  v-  '.ieve  one  of  these  outcomes  quickly. 

In  addition,  SDAs  IcnC  to  "ratchet  up*  t\y:.  performance  standards  in  contracts  (above 
what  the  SDA  itself  is  expected  lo  achieve)  in  order  »o  give  themseh^  a  margin  of  safety. 
Thb  "Ratcheting*  tendency  is  reportedly  widcspreaO,  as  SDA's  attempt  to  hold  service  providers 
to  higher  and  higher  standards  in  order  to  improve  their  own  performance  relative  to  the 
standards. 
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In  the  JOBSTART  DemooitntkA,  edtcaUoo  tfendet  that  operated  the  JOBSTART 
pfogrtm  and  tt{an4  paitidpantt  to  other  pfO|raim  for  aldOi  traimog  often  eccounte.^ 
difliculty  gettiof  paid  because  their  payment  beodunarb  ««it  tied  to  the  petformaoce 
staodaida^aa  just  described.  Many  youths  who  begin  a  program  like  JOBSTART  icadinf  below 
Uiedghth  grade  Icvd  may  not  achieve  a  OED  yet  can  make  the  transit  into  further 
occupational  training.  However,  this  transltfen  is  not  H»unted  as  a  posith*  termu^ 
the  foUow*up  tniniog  is  funded  by  Title  HA  of  JTPA. 

In  the  area  of  cost  reitrictkNis,  current  law  defines  three  cost  categories  (administration, 
support  services  and  training)  and  iraposei  Umiu  oo  the  proportion  of  spendicg  that  can  faU 
under  the  £i«i  two  Hons.  The  goal  of  these  restrictiow  is  to  induce  SDAs  to  spend  pn^^ 
funds  on  training  services  Ukc^r  to  lead  to  job  placcajc-  However,  in  the  JOBSTART 
Demonstration,  the  cost  limitations  created  addltkxuJ  banieri  to  serving  the  disadvanugcd 
youth  targeted  by  the  program* 

For  example,  the  cost  Umlutionc  hampered  the  JOBSTART  sites'  abiUty  to  provide 
•upport  seivicet  and  work  experienos  to  partidpams.  As  !  noted  earlier,  once  enrolled  in  a 
program  like  JOBSTART,  seriously  disadvantaged  jmith  need  extensive  support  services  such  u 
mktuKc  with  chlM  care  and  transporutlon  and  other  activities  to  create  a  supportive 
en-.^menl  and  buiM  a  commitment  to  the  program.  Ihc  demonstration  also  suggested  that 
wk  experience,  coupled  with  education  and  trainicg,  could  pby  a  useful  role  in  such  progrsms 
by  rcinfonang  \vor«  of  work- training  «nd  provi^ 

the  extended  period  of  program  partkapattou.  In  aWition,  the  cap  on  administrath«  expenses 
(set  ai  15  perceatX  «Ioog  with  other  UmiutkMts,  made  it  difHcuh  for  most  sites  to  hire  adequate 
recruiting  sti^fll  This  may  have  contributed  to  the  sites'  recruiting  diQlcuiiics. 
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Recruitment  was  also  hampered  by  JTPA  intake  procedures,  which  established  a  virtual 
'obstacle  course'  for  interested  youth.  Some  applicants  were  screened  out  because  they  could 
not  prove  that  they  met  JTPA  eligibility  requirements.  Otheis  did  not  have  the  perseverance  to 
complete  the  necessary  paperwork  or  were  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  the  excessive 
documentation  requirements  that  probed  their  and  their  families'  financial  status.  This  type  of 
obstacle  course  effectively  screens  out  many  highly  disadvantaged  clients. 
What  Can  Be  Pone  to  Improve  thf  System? 

Shifting  the  JTPA  system  to  focus  more  resources  on  intensive  services  for  highly 
disadvantaged  youth  will  require  a  combination  of  statutory  changes,  strong  signals  from  the 
federal  government  about  the  objectives  of  the  system,  and  monetary  incentives  for  state 
governments  and  SDAs.  Many  of  the  proposed  provisions  in  H.R.  2039  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction  -  particularly  establishing  more  targeted  eligibility  criteria,  modifying  the  performance 
standards  and  the  use  of  incentive  funds,  and  increasing  the  cap  on  administration  and  support 
services  spending.  The  recommendations  offered  here  are  based  on  the  research  and 
experience  described  above  and  address  six  broad  areas  ~  targeting,  periormancc  standards, 
contracts,  intake  procedures,  replication  of  successful  JTPA  programs,  and  coordination  of 
JTPA  with  other  programs  -  that  influence  who  is  served  by  JTPA  and  what  types  of  services 
are  available. 

Before  recommrnd*ng  specific  changes,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  should  osji  be 
changed.  The  JTPA  jcrvice  delivery  system  is  based  on  a  partntr^hip  at  the  local  level  between 
the  private  sector  and  local  elected  officials,  and  on  state  oversight  and  local  service  delivery. 
This  structure  has  been  critical  both  in  solidifying  priv^te  sector  support  for  the  program  and  in 
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making  it  rcspowivc  to  the  needs  of  cmployen.  These  are  important  achievements,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  t  c  that  HR.  2039  wiU  not  subsUnlially  alter  the  structure  of  the  system. 

JirgCJiOi:  The  JTPA  system  should\bcus  iu  scarce  resources.  Funds  should  be 
concentrated  m  areas  with  the  largest  number  of  eligible  individuals,  and  service  delivciy  areas 
should  target  icrviccs  to  those  eligible  individuak  who  are  most  in  need  of  JTPA  services. 
Because  it  is  unUkcIy  that  JTPA  wfll  ever  be  adequately  funded  to  serve  all  eligibles  in  need  of 
services,  it  is  important  that  resources  be  used  as  effectively  and  ct-^ently  as  possible. 

In  terros  of  the  groups  targeted  fr  JTPA  youth  services,  several  strategies  rfwuld  be 
usrd  to  focus  program  resources  on  young  people  who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  lack  basic 
skills,  or  are  in  school  but  in  danger  of  dropping  nut  These  approaches  should  include  both 
changes  that  remove  the  barriers  currently  preventing  SDAs  from  serving  these  groups  as  well 
as  positive  steps  toward  shifting  program  resources  in  their  direction.  These  revisions,  more 
than  any  others,  will  push  JTPA  to  enroll  segments  of  tne  youth  populaUon  that  have  generaiy 
been  under-$c-ved  during  JTPA's  cariy  histoiy. 

H.R.  2039  stipulates  that  no  Jess  than  5C  percent  of  the  partidpant*  in  progranu  funded 
under  the  new  Part  IIC  must  be  outK>f^hooI  youth,  with  priority  ghen  to  dropouts.  Further, 
the  proposed  amcndmenu  require  that,  among  in-school  youth,  priority  be  given  to  yotng 
people  wlK>  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out,  who  are  in  need  of  schooMo-work  transition  a^sisunce, 
who  are  parents,  or  who  have  Umiled  Engltsh-language  proficiency.  These  changes  will  send  an 
important  signal  to  states,  SDAs  and  program  operators  that  these  groups  are  new  a  priority  for 
service.  MDRC  recommends  that  the  amendments  go  one  step  further  by  explicitly  stating  that 
a  subsUntial  majority  of  out^f^hool  youth  seivcd  by  JTPA  must  be  dropouts. 
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In  terms  of  spending  restrictions,  MDRC  is  sensitive  to  the  need  to  target  scarce 
resources  toward  legitimate  employraent-rclated  expenses.  However*  as  the  JOBSTART 
findings  shov/,  the  current  i^irictions  on  support  services  and  administration  can  present  major 
barriers  to  recruiting  and  serving  severely  disadvantaged  youth.  The  provisions  in  RR.  2039 
which  increase  the  supportive  services  and  adir'"     'ion  caps  to  20  |>crccnt  represent 
important  steps  in  this  area.  An  alternative  strategy  would  be  to  increase  the  cap  on 
administrative  costs  to  20  percent  and  to  combine  support  services  and  training  into  one  cost 
category  that  should  account  for  at  least  80  percent  of  spending.  In  addition  to  allowing  SDAs 
to  spend  more  on  recruitment  and  supporti^*  services,  increasing  these  caps  might  also  make  it 
easier  to  offer  work  experience  and  stipends  which  can  help  participants  in  long-term  programs 
earn  income  to  support  themselves.  The  effect  of  this  change  may  be  to  boost  retention  rates 
in  intensive  programs  for  seriously  disadvantaged  youth. 

Performance  Standards:  I  described  earlier  how  JTPA's  performance  standards  can  erect 
roadblocks  to  serving  highly  disadvantaged  youth.  It  is  also  Important  to  remember  that  clear 
performance  standards  are  an  important  too!  for  enforcing  accountability  and  enhancing 
performance  in  the  highly  decentralized  JTPA  system.  However,  the  system  for  adjusting 
standards  and  evaluating  performance  could  be  improved  in  several  ways. 

Among  other  srtcps  in  this  area,  K.R.  2039  stipulates  that,  in  prescribing  performance 
standards  for  both  youth  and  adult  programs,  the  Secretary  must  assure  th.it  states  and  SDAs 
will  make  efforts  to  increase  services  and  positive  outcomes  for  hard  to-servc  individuals. 
Specifically,  the  amendments  add  "attainment  of  education  competencies*  to  the  list  of  standards 
for  youth.  In  addition,  the  amendments  propose  that  state-administered  incentive  funds  be 
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dirtrSuted  only  to  jDA»  which  exceed  the  revised  federal  twseti  for  lerving  highly 
diwlvMUged  popuUtions.  Other  changet  in  perfornuuice  tuoduds  .houki  <d«>  be  comidered. 

FiBt,  direct  meaturet  of  the  employability  of  the  clients  lerved  by  SDA»  -  meuured, 
feiMtawe,  by  prior  einploymentMd  welfare  hitoiy  -  ihould  be  uaed  to  .djuat  performance 
ttandarda.  Tde  I>,Mrtment  of        wiU  looo  h««  loinc  of  the  dau  required  to  make  th^ 
change.  «nce  new  «ae»ment  and  dau  collection  requiren»ts  couW  allow  the  departs 
tignificantly  improve  the  adjuatment  model  Making  thii  adjiotment  a  requirement  -  rather 
than  an  optional  step,  as  under  OLTent  bw  -  would  reinforce  the  message  that  the  system  must 
sooominodate  Jess  job>ready  clients. 

Sccood,  eliminating  cost  standards  as  a  performance  measure,  or  at  least  from  the 
formulas  used  to  distribute  incentive  funds,  would  reinforce  the  message  that  SDAs  should  serve 
less  juo-rcady  clients  in  intensive  programs,  TTiese  standards,  which  can  be-useful  in  the  dafly 
managemem  of  SDAs  and  service  providers,  are  a  poor  proxy  for  cost^ffcctiveocss.  Cost 
information  can  be  misleading,  particularly  in  programs  that  combine  XTPA  funding  with  other 
funding.  Cost  standards  only  reflect  JTPA  funding,  not  total  program  costs,  and  can  penalize 
resourccpoor  communities  where  the  opportunities  to  use  non-JTTA  resources  to  augment 
XIPA  funding  is  limited 

As  I  discussed  earlier,  peirormance  conlracu  between  SDAs  and  service 
providers  can  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  who  is  served  by  the  system.  When  contracts  stress 
the  performance  standards  applied  at  the  SDA  level,  and  when  SDAs  "ratchet  up"  these 
sumdards  to  provide  themselves  with  a  margin  for  error,  service  providers  may  be  reluctant  to 
serve  less  job-rcady  clients.  In  addition,  the  potcnUaJ  for  abuse  may  be  increased  when  the  all 
of  the  cosu  incurred  under  contracts  can  b.  charged  to  trainmg.  In  order  to  addresnhcse 
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problems,  the  statute  could  be  amended  to  constrain  the  use  of  performance-based  contracts. 
In  addition,  as  RR.  2039  proposes,  SDAs  could  be  required  to  break  down  all  expenses  among 
the  three  cost  categories.  If  performance-based  contracts  continue  to  be  permitted,  the  sutute 
could  make  explicit  that  payment  bejchraarks  can  be  evenu  otbci  than  positive  terminations. 
In  addiUon,  SDAs  could  be  encouraged  or  required  to  adjust  the  provisions  of  contracts  to 
reflect  the  nature  of  the  population  tcrvtd,  in  much  the  same  way  that  SDAs'  standards  would 
be  adjusted  under  the  recommendatk)n  descnbed  earlier. 

Inlake  Procedures:  In  order  tc  remove  the  'obstacle  course*  created  by  complex  intake 
procedures,  the  statute  could  be  amended  lo  make  clear  that  100  percent  documentation  on  all 
aspects  of  eligibility  is  not  required,  ^r  example,  the  Department  of  Labor  could  specify  that 
possession  of  a  valid  public  assistance  jdentiflcation  card  is  adequate  documentation  of  eligibility, 
so  that  SDAs  would  not  always  need  to  require  applicants  to  produce  pay  stubs  or  other  forms 
of  verification. 

Replication  of  Successful  T  ^ograms:  We  are  fortunate  that  high<quality  research  on 
programs  like  JOBSTART  and  Project  Redirection  has  been  able  to  identify  models  which  may 
be  successful  in  assisting  even  highly  disadvantaged  youth.  The  federal  government  should  be 
prepared  to  support  the  identification  and  replication  of  such  programs  through  the  JTPA 
system.  The  Department  of  Lator  supported  such  a  replicaUon  effort  in  the  case  of  the 
Summer  Training  and  Employment  Program,  which  combines  summer  jobs  with  remedial 
education,  life  skills  instruction  and  support  services  during  the  school  year. 

Coordination  with  Other  Programs:  As  I  noted  earlier,  the  amendments  to  JTPA  which 
we  are  discussing  today  arc  just  one  element  of  a  broad  effort  by  policymakers  to  reorient  some 
of  the  major  systems  and  programs  which  serve  America's  poorest  citizens.  In  particular, 
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Congrm'  passage  of  the  Famny  Support  Act  last  October,  which  includes  the  creation  of  the 
JOBS  employment  program  for  welfare  redpients  was  another  important  dement  of  this  effort 
The  JTPA  Advisoiy  Commiiice,  which  included  a  subcommittee  on  JTPAAvcIfare  linkages, 
concluded  that  coordinating  these  efforts  would  be  beneficial  to  both  systems.  The  creation  of 
a  statewide  body  to  oversee  both  JTPA  and  JOBS,  along  with  other  cmptoyment  and  cducaUon 
programs  for  the  dkadvantaged,  would  allow  each  state  to  tailor  this  coUaborativc  effort  to  its 
own  needs.  The  new  body  could  be  a  modified  version  of  the  SUle  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Councfl  or  a  new  body  created  expressly  for  thii  purpose. 

In  addiUon,  as  H.R.  2039  proposes,  coordination  among  different  training  prograau 
could  be  (adlitated  by  a  core  set  of  comislenily  defined  data  elements  and  de&uUons  for 
reporting  purposes. 
Conclusteff 

The  recommendations  I  have  just  outlined  are  based  on  MDRCs  research  findii'qs  and 
experience  during  the  last  15  yean.  However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  many  ways, 
knowledge  in  this  area  is  limited,  and  ihcre  is  still  much  to  learn.  Nonetheless,  the  sututoiy 
changes  I  have  described  may  help  to  target  more  JTPA  resources  toward  intensive  services  for 
seriously  disadvantaged  clients.  n,is  new  focus  should  help  to  prepare  JTPA  for  the  challenges 
facing  our  nation. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Just  a  couple  of  questions,  one 
to  Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Peterson,  I  am  wondering  why  the  Inspector 
General  does  not  feel  that  fixed  unit  price,  performance-based  con- 
tracting is  appropriate  for  the  nonprofit  and  government  entities. 

MrTPffTBRSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it,  ETA  has  de- 
fined the  profit  that  is  generated  by  fixed  unit  price  contractu^ 
with  nonprofits  as  program  income.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  just 
delays  that  money  from  being  used  for  its  intended  purpose  at  the 
time  it  could  be  used.  .  ,  ^      i     i  r 

We  have  used  cost  reimbursement  contracts  between  levels  ot 
government  and  between  levels  of  government  and  nonprofits  for  a 
long  time.  I  think  that  has  been  a  ver^  satisfactory  usage.  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  changing  it.  ,        .  .  x         ^  ^i.  r-  i 

Chairman  Hawkins.  I  understand  also  that  m  terms  of  the  fiscal 
aspects  of  the  issue,  that  you  favor  the  provisions  of  H.R.  326^,  the 

Martinez  bill.  ,         ,    ^    ^  •        *  ^• 

Mr,  Poterson.  As  it  apphes  to  the  fixed  unit  pnce  contracting 
and  the  provisiom:,  I  absolutely  do.  I  think  it  would  be  very  wise  to 
roll  that  right  into  your  own,  sir. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  .       ^         ^  .  . 

Mr.  Ivry,  I  was  quite  interested  on  page  four  of  your  statement 
that  you  mentioned  in  terms  of  lesson  number  one;  that  between 
1978  and  1981,  MDRC  did  work  with  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
conduct  certain  pilot  projects,  among  them  the  Youth  Incentive  En- 
titlement Pilot  rtoject.  ^  AT 

There  was  some  of  us  who  are  very  famihar  with  that  penoa  ot 
time  and  those  demonstrations.  I  have  never  been  able  to  xmder- 
stand  why  those  demonstrations  were  never  continued,  never  im- 
plemented and  why.  some  of  them  would  not  be  relevant  even 
today,  particularly  the  first  one  you  referred  to. 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  relevant  today  to  try  some  of 
those?  We  put  money  out  all  the  time  on  demonstrations  and  we 
never  seem  to  give  a  dam  after  the  demonstration  is  over,  r^ard- 
lessof  what  they  seem  to  demonstrate.  ,      ^    ^  j 

Then  somebody  else  comes  in,  new  personnel  and  what  not,  and 
we  again  spend  money  to  demonstrate  something  else.  After  the 
demonstration,  we  never  follow  through.  Have  you  any  explanation 
of  why  we  never  seem  to  capitalize  on  what  we  learn? 

Mr.  IVBY.  I  think  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  timing.  The  research 
we  have  done  in  the  welfare  area,  for  instance,  came  out  at  a  venr 
opportune  time  when  Congress  was  deliberating  the  passage  of  wel- 
fare reform  legislation.  J  u    *     ir  4. 

I  think  at  that  particular  time,  what  we  learned  about  welfare  to 
work  programs  played  a  role  in  fonnulating  that  l^islation.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  case  of  the  Youth  Entitlement  Program,  it  was  a 
case  of  bad  political  timing.  Those  findings  came  out  just  after  the 
1980  election  when  there  was  not  much  sentiment  for  contmumg 
major  Federal  roles  in  supporting  youth  programs. 

Consequently,  even  though  this  program  showed  some  very  im- 
pressive results,  particularly  in  terms  of  reversing  the  disparity 
that  exists  between  black  and  white  youth  imemployment  rates, 
that  it  really  was  not  picked  up. 

I  think  it  was  cau^t  up  in  the  mdictment  of  work  experience 
programs  in  general.  The  Youth  Entitlement  Program  was  pnman- 
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ly  a  work  experience  program  that  was  tied  to  a  schooling  compo- 
nent. !  think  the  findings,  though,  are  still  very  relevant  t^ay. 

I  guess  it  is  heartening  to  know  that  at  least  in  some  states,  they 
have  taken  these  findings  and  have  enacted  legislation  to  run  their 
own  state  programs  modeled  on  some  of  these  demonstration  find- 
ings. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  I  certainly  would  like  to  solicit 
your  help  in  addressing  this  problem  because  I  recall  that  we  did 
draft  a  bill  to  continue  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  IVRY.  I  think  three  times. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Yes,  and  then  we  did  not  get  any  support 
for  it.  I  feel  that  somehow  we  should  be  criticized  for  not  picking 
up  and  continuing  through  despite  the  political  climate.  I  think 
that  it  is  relevant. 

Certainly,  when  you  get  into  the  drug  problem,  youth  gangs,  and 
so  forth,  we  are  looking  for  ways  to  attack  the  problem,  but  we  do 
it  only  in  rhetoric  and  never  give  anything  specific  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Henry?  Mr.  Bartlett,  I  guess  I  did  not  see  you,  sorry. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr  Chairman,  since  Mr.  Henry  was  here  and 
waiting,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  Mr.  Henry. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Henry.  Thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  will  brief.  Mr. 
Peterson,  obviously  I  am  very  disheartened  by  some  of  the  things 
in  your  testimony.  They  are  of  real  concern.  I  think— as  you  know, 
this  is  going  to  be  a  tough  issue  that  we  are  wrestling  with.  That  is 
a  given. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  we  want  to  be  sure  is  that  the  cure  is 
not  worse  than  the  disease.  In  the  instemces  you  cite,  do  you  view 
these  problems  as  systemic  throughout  the  whole  program/ 

I  know  that  is  a  dangerous  question.  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
program  audits  you  were  doing,  were  these  frequent,  and  what  do 
we  mean  by  frequent,  or  are  these  the  worst  case  horror  scenarios 
that  politicians  like  to  waive  that  condemn  the  whole  program? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Unfortunately,  sir,  our  experience  has  grown 
worse  over  the  past  couple  years.  The  last  two  or  three  SDAs  we 
have  been  in  are  worse  than  the  ones  we  had  previously  leported 
on  In  terms  of  the  abuses. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  that  means  that  every  SDA  or 
every  service  delivery  area  is  abusing  these  funds.  I  do  not  know 
that.  I  have  been  in  a  limited  number  of  locations.  Those  that  we 
have  audited  during  the  past  year  have  had  very  significant  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Henry.  Have  these  been  random  selected  audits? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Basically,  randomly  selected.  Most  of  them  were 
in  the  southwest  because  our  region  that  is  doing  most  of  our  work 
happens  to  be  in  the  southwest,  in  Texas,  but  randomly  selected 
from  that  point  of  view,  from  that  region's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Henry.  Can  you  give  me  a  rough  idea?  Are  we  talking  about 
one  out  of  three  SDAs  with  one  of  the  sorts  problems  your  testimo- 
ny indicated? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  it  is  widespread.  I  particular- 
ly think  the  abuse  of  fixed  unit  price  contracting  is  widespread  and 
growing  more  widespread  all  the  time. 
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The  provision  that  allows  for  single  unit  charging  of  fixed  unit 
price  contracts  has  caused  that  scheme  to  double  and  redouble  and 
redouble  time  after  time.  Many  of  the  organizations  are  trying  to 
get  around  that  15  percent  administrative  limitation. 

The  provision  that  allows  them  to  charge  the  entire  contract  to 
training,  the  fixed  price  mechanism,  I  am  afraid  has  caused  the 
abuse  to  grow  significantly  over  the  past  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Henry.  We  are  having  an  awfully  good  hearing  because 
there  is  a  lot  of  consensus  on  how  this  bill  ought  to  be  reauthor- 
ized. 

Inhe.-ent  in  your  position,  there  is  always  going  to  be  some  con- 
flict with  the  secretary.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  game.  You  are 
the  watchdog.  What  does  the  Secretary  of  Labor  say  relative  to 
your  recommendations  on  this? 

Is  her  concern  that  it  will  programmatically  disrupt  local  flexi- 
bility in  the  same  way  we  have  heard  from  the  local  SDA  vendors 
that  were  represented  earlier?  Is  that  really  the  trade  off  that  is 
involved? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  do  not  really  think  so.  We  have  been  very  sup- 
portive of  the  Administration's  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one  and 
goes  a  long  way  to  correcting  some  of  the  cures. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  two  phrases,  flexibility  and  accountabil- 
ity, need  be  mutually  exclusive.  I  think  that  you  can  have  the  flexi- 
bility and  should  have  the  flexibility.  We  certainly  are  not  coming 
in  here  and  opposing  flexibility. 

Wliat  we  think  is  you  need  to  be  accountable  for  how  you  have 
used  that  flexibility.  You  need  to  do  that  in  a  way  that  allows  for 
appropriate  oversight  of  how  you  spent  those  monies. 

So  we  do  not  think  that— I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  the 
secretary  but  certainly  have  talked  to  the  assistant  secretary,  Mr. 
Roberts  Jones,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  conflict. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  concepts  that  we  are  espousing  are  in  con- 
flict; that  is  flexibility  and  accountability.  I  hope  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Henry.  Thank  you.  Thank  yor.,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Bartlett? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  focus  on  Mr. 
Peterson's  testimony  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  results  are  a 
rather  limited  and  narrow  investigation  which,  perhaps  the  param- 
etej*s  of  the  investigation  would  dictate  the  results,  may  cause  Con- 
gress and  this  committee  to  air  rather  dramatically. 

I  want  to  focus  on  what  you  investigated.  As  I  understand,  your 
investigation  focused  on  performance-based  funding  contracts.  Is 
that  correct  or  did  you  also  investigate  cost  reimbursement? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  we  have  looked  at  both.  We  looked  at  some 
'84  through  '86  data.  Let  me  say  that  is  early  on  and  there  may  be 
some  changes.  In  that  data,  we  looked  at  fixed  unit  price  contracts 
and  found  that  the  fixed  unit  price  contracts  cost  42  percent  more 
on  average  than  cost  •'eimbursement  and  provided  26  percent  fewer 
hours  of  training. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Peterson  

Mr.  Peterson.  If  these  statistics  are  combined,  the  fixed  unit 
price  contracts  cost  88  percent  more  per  of  training  on  aver- 
age. Now  that  was  looking  at  
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Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Peterson,  let  me  interrupt  because  I  seem  to 
hear  in  that  statistic  a  bias  towards  cost-per-hour  of  training  as  op- 
posed to  cost-per-outcome. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  hope  there  was  not  a  bias. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Well,  per  hour  of  training  is  a  bias  towards  per- 
centage of  cost-per-hour  of  training.  Do  you  have  any  comparability 
between  performance-based  contracts  and  cost  reimbursement  con- 
tracts as  they  performed  in  training  and  placing  people  in  produc- 
tive employment? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  we  do  not.  We  do  not.  I  have  it  based  on  cost. 
I  do  not  have  it  on  the  outcomes.  Of  course,  one  of  the  problems 
there  is  that  there  is  very  little  standardization  in  terms  of  the  out- 
comes. We  do  not  have  it  expressed  in  terms  of  the  outcomes. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Peterson,  so  your  study  concluded,  roughly, 
that  we  spend  more  dollars  on  employees  that  we  are  training  in 
cost  reimbursement  contracts  than  we  spend  in  performance-based 
contracts.  Is  that  you  study? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  is  not  our  

Mr.  Bartlsstt.  To  spend  more  dollars? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  it  is  not.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  thought  you  said  we  spend  88  percent  more  or 
something.  Do  we  spend  more  dollars? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  it  is  just  the  opposite.  We  spend  88  percent 
more  per  hour  of  training  on  average  for  the  fixed  unit  pnce.  We 
assumed  the  fixed  unit  price — let  me  say  going  into  this,  reviewing 
this  data  e£U"ly  on — we  assunied  the  fixed  unit  price  would  be  more 
efficient  and  that  the  cost,  given  some  kind  of  reasonable  competi- 
tion, would  be  less. 

I  want  tc  say  up  front  

Mr.  Bartlett.  What  about  per  

Mr.  Peterson.  This  is  lip  Ited  data.  It  is  84-86  data.  It  is  very 
aged  at  this  point  in  time,  /it  that  point  in  time,  we  found  it  the 
exact  opposite.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  found  there  led  us  to 
look  at  fixed  unit  price  contracting  on  a  broader  scope. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Peterson,  have  you  made  any  evaluation  on 
comparing  the  fixed  unit  price  contracts  versus  cost  reimbursement 
contracts  measuring  their  outcomes,  the  number  of  people  who  are 
placed  into  productive  employment  and  who  keep  their  jobs? 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  have  not.  We  have  not;  just  the  cost. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  to  suggest  to  our 
committee  that  that  is  the  whole  question.  There  is  no  other  ques- 
tion. The  goal  of  JTFA  is  to  tr&in  and  place  people  into  private  em- 
plojroent,  not  to  spend  money  per  hour  or  spend  money  per  year  or 
per  agency. 

We  did  have  some  job  training  programs  in  years  past  called 
CETA  which,  as  I  recall,  used,  almost  exclusively,  cost  reimburse- 
ment contracts.  The  program  was  one  of  the  only  Federal  programs 
in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  abolished  as  a 
result  of  a  low  performance. 

Now  I  hear  this  study  sort  of  pushing  us  back  in— in  fact,  it  says 
after  seven  years  of  JTPA,  we  ought  to  go  bdck  to  the  old  CETA 
approach  of  cost  reimbursement.  Is  that  your  conclusion? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  hope  you  do  not  read  that,  sir.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  says  that.  It  certainly  is  not  our  conclusion.  We  say  very 
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clearly  that  we  are  not  sug  esting  that  you  should  do  away  with 
fixed  unit  price  contracting. 

We  suggest,  if  you  are  going  to  use  them,  that  they  be  controlled 
in  such  a  way  as  you  know  what  kind  of  a  price  up  front  you  are 
pajdng  for  what  kind  of  an  outcome. 

As  the  fixed  unit  price  contracts  are  used,  the  people  using  those 
contracts  do  not  have  the  sophistication  of  a  Defense  Department 
or  a  department  that  is  historically  involved  in  using  fixed  unit 
price  contracts. 

When  we  go  to  look,  you  cannot  find  what  kind  of  historical  cost 
data  the  price  was  based  on  or  if,  in  fact,  historical  cost  data  was 
even  used.  You  cannot  find  any  provision  for  defective  pricing  so 
that  you  can  adjust  i'.  after  the  fact. 

There  are  no  pricing  certifications  so  that  if  you  find  that 
data  

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Peterson,  my  time  has  expired,  but  I  would 
like  to  reserve  the  opportunity  to  ask  some  questions  on  a  balance. 
I  do  want  to  get  crystal  clear  on  your  recommendation.  It  seems  to 
me  perhaps  we  could  make  some  adjustments. 

If  we  adjust  as  contained  on  page  six,  the  third  paragraph,  if  we 
were  to  adjust  the  so-called  fixed  unit  price,  performance-based 
contracting  to  where  we  call  it  that,  but  then  we  tell  the  JTPA  or 
the  PIC  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  they  then  go  back  into  the  con- 
tract and  treat  it  like  a  cost  reimbursement  contract— -and  I  am  cu- 
rious as  to  whether  that  is  what  you  mean  when  you  talk  about 
provisions  for  cost  and  price  analysis  and  defective  pricing  and  rec- 
ordkeeping and  such  as  that— it  seems  to  me  a  fixed  unit  price  con- 
tract, if  it  is  competitive  bid,  we  ought  to  then  agree  to  pay  per 
unit  of  outcome  and  not  go  back  and  audit  theii  costs  because  it  is 
irrelevant. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  if  it  were  based  on  defective  pricing,  it 
would  be  relevant.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  say.  If  you  build 
in  the  proper  safeguards,  the  safeguards  that  are  typically  histori- 
cally built  in  to  fixed  unit  price  contracting  as  you  and  I  under- 
stand the  Fed.eral  Government  to  do  fixed  unit  price  contracts,  I 
have  no  problem  with  the  concept  at  all 

It  is  a  very  good  concept.  When  you  get  it  down  to  the  place 
where  those  saregiiards  are  not  taken,  then  we  have  got  trouble 
with  abuses  

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  related  questions  but  I 
will  not  pound  on  this.  I  have  some  related  questions.  I  would  like 
to  reserve  additional  time  for  the  second  round,  if  that  is  possible. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  you  are  in  the  second  round  now,  Mr. 
Bartlett  is  the  intent  of  the  Chair  to  conclude  this  panel  and  go 
on  to  the  next.  I  suspect  that  if  I  do  not  go  ahead,  I  will  bs  the  only 
one  left. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  apologize,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  

Chairman  Hawkins.  I  would  appreciate  if  you  and  Mr.  Henry 
want  to  continue  and  I  will  delegate  you  to  chair  the  meeting,  I 
have  no  objections  to  that.  If  you  wish  

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr,  Gunderson  also. 
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Mr.  Bartlett.  Sure,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that 
and  then  I  may  wish  to  also  submit  some  questions  for  the  record.  I 
would  a!«o  inquire  of  the  Chair  and  without  the  need  for  an  answer 
now,  if,  in  fact,  the  committee  wants  to  make  some  changes  in  this, 
and  there  may  be  some  changes,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  set  up 
either  a  special  panel  or  the  committee  or  subcommittee  to  hear 
additional  witnesses  from  agencies  who  are  performing  in  the  field. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  May  I  say  this  without  wishing  to  foreclose 
any  of  the  other  witnesses?  We  have  Mr.  Kolberg,  an  important 
witness,  and  Mr.  Struever  also.  This  panel,  we  could  ask  them  to  be 
seated,  all  of  the  remaining  witnesses  to  be  seated  at  the  table  to 
present  their  statement. 

I  would  be  very^  glad  if  you  or  Mr.  Bartlett,  by  seniority,  could 
continue  the  meetings,  if  that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  It  would  be  suitable  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Then  I  would  ask  Mr.  Kolberg,  a  friend  of 
many  years  and  president  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  and 
Mr.  Straever  to  join  the  witnesses  at  the  table  and  to  hear  brief 
statements  from  Mr.  Kolberg  and  Mr.  Struever.  I  regret  that  I 
have  two  meetings  between  now  and  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  Gunderscn,  would  you  assume  the  Chair? 

Mr.  G  JNDERSON.  I  am  going  to  leave  it  to  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Bartlett  then  will  be  the  acting  Chair- 
man and  will  continue  the  heading.  We  respect  the  patience  that 
the  witnesses  have  demonstrated.  I  apologize  for  having  to  leave. 
Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlbit.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  call  on  Mr.  Po- 
shard  to  see  if  he  has  any  questions  at  this  time  and  then  we  will 
go  on  with  the  additional  witnesses.  Mr.  Poshard? 

Mr.  Poshard.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Kolberg,  if  you  would  like  to  proceed. 

STATEMENTS  OF  WILLIAM  KOLBERG,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  AL- 
LIANCE OF  BUSINESS;  AND  WILLIAM  STRUEVER,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  BALTIMORE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL,  REPRE- 
SENTING  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
COUNCILS 

Mr.  Kolberg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  try  to 
summarize  my  statement  in  just  the  few  minutes  the  committee 
has  left.  First  off,  I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  proposed. 

Those  of  us  in  the  private  sector  take  it  as  a  vote  of  confidence 
that  you  left  the  shape  of  the  delivery  system  the  same  and  the 
membership  of  the  Private  Industry  Councils  the  same. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  committee  that  Great  Britain  is  in  the 
process  of  copying  this  delivery  system,  not  right  down  to  the  final 
tee,  but  they  are  creating  80,  what  they  call,  training  and  enter- 
prise councils  across  Great  Britein.  They  are  two-thirds  private 
sector.  They  are  chaired  by  the  private  sector.  They  are  private 
nonprofit  corporations. 

I  would  invite  the  committee  members  and  any  of  the  staff  to 
come  to  our  annual  conference  October  1  through  4.  A  delegation 
of  29  to  25  of  the  chairman  of  those  TECs  will  be  there. 

Q  ^  ^      3  0  6 
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I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  listen  to  their  questions 
and  their  comments  on  what  ve  have  done  right  and  how,  at  least 
in  part,  they  intend  to  emulate  what  we  have  done. 

Let  me  quickly  go  on.  Program  targeting,  that  has  been  a  ques- 
tion that  has  ccme  up  a  g^od  bit  this  mommg.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee bill  may  a  little  far  in  targeting.  Certainly,  eligibility  needs 
to  remain  the  same  way  it  is. 

There  may  be  a  question  in  the  committee  bill  as  to  eligibility 
and  targeting  being  too  tight.  Obviously,  I  would  make  the  same 
statements  that  a  number  of  the  witnesses  have  made. 

You  can  go  too  far  in  dictating  eligibilit;^  criteria  in  the  bill.  I  am 
not  saying  the  committee  bill  has,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
danger  of  mixing  those  two  things  up.  I  would  just  suggest  the  com- 
mittee take  another  look  at  it. 

We  certainly  support  the  separating  adult  and  youth  program- 
ming into  two  titles  the  way  that  the  committee  bill  has  done.  The 
questions  this  morning  related  to  summer  youth,  it  seems  to  me, 
boil  down  to  a  simple  question. 

First  of  all,  the  fact  is  that  since  this  bill  was  passed,  youth  un- 
employment has  dropped  from  23  percent  to  about  14  percent.  How 
should  one  take  that  into  consideration? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  says  that  in  good  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  maybe  in  your  district  youth  can  find  summer  jobs  in 
the  private  sector,  that  have  all  the  built  in  experience,  supeiTision 
and  all  the  rest  that  we  look  for  to  make  for  good  work  experience. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  agree  with  the  committee  that  per- 
haps continuing  some  percentage  set  aside  for  publicly  supported 
youth  programming  in  the  summertime  is  a  desirable  thing. 

At  the  same  time,  again,  the  flexibilif/y  is  what  is  important. 
There  may  be  a  number  of  areas  in  the  United  States  where  pub- 
licly supported  youth  programs  in  the  summertime  are  no  longer 
necessary  and  not  only  necessary  but  that  the  private  sector  pro- 
vides more  effective  experience  for  youth  in  the  summertime. 

So  I  would  suggest  the  committee  may  want  to  pnt  a  percentage 
limitation  so  that  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  situation  we  have  had 
in  the  past,  particularly  when  the  labor  market  is  operating  very, 
very  well. 

On  program  quality  and  accountability,  on  the  performance 
standard  system,  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  and  large 
the  performance  standard  system  has  worked  very  well. 

We  are  concerned  that  we  ought  to  continue  the  performance 
standard  system  relating  to  exemplary  performance  as  well  as 
using  incentive  funds  for  effective  targeting.  So  both  of  those 
things  it  seems  to  us  to  be  important  and  we  would  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  take  another  look  at  that  concept  built  into  your  bill. 

Let's  continue  performance  standards  to  reward  those  who  run 
exemplary  programs  as  well  as  those  who  do  an  effective  job  of  tar- 
geting. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  capacity  building.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  committee  bill,  it  seems  to  us,  goes  in  the  wrong  direction; 
that  you  are  cutting  back  on  the  ability  to  build  effective  capacity 
in  the  JTPA  system  to  do  all  the  complicated  things  that  we  now 
expected  to  do. 
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There  ought  to  be  more  funds.  Bill  Struever  and  I  served  on  the 
secretary's  CAmmission  in  looking  over  this.  We  all  c  included 
unamimously  'lat  we  need  to  spend  more  money  building  the  ca- 
pacity at  the  local  level  to  deliver  these  programs  well.  It  seems  to 
me  the  committee  bill  goes  in  the  wrong  direction. 

We  had  a  lot  of  conversation  this  morning  on  coordination.  Let 
me  just  spend  a  few  moments  on  it.  First  of  all,  we  certainly  would 
support  the  committee  bill  that  requires  the  Secretaries  of  Labor, 
Education  €md  HHS  to  identify  a  core  set  of  consistently  defined 
data  elements  for  employment  and  training  programs. 

As  we  see  it,  that  is  only  a  beginning.  We  would  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  yo?i  dic- 
tated that  there  be  a  state  level  hxmian  resources  council  to  put  all 
of  these  things  together. 

We  thought  that  was  an  excellent  thing  that  the  committe<3  did. 
We  would  suggest  that  you  do  it  here  as  well.  We  think  it  is  a  very 
important  element  in  achieving  coordination  at  the  state  level.  It 
ouuvlit  to  be  ^  this  bill  as  well  as  in  the  Carl  Perkins  bill. 

Finally,  on  coordination,  ivlr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  you  to  take 
a  look  at  the  Administration's  bill  which  was  introduced  by  you, 
Mr.  Gunderse^,  and  Mr.  Goodling.  In  that  bill  there  is  a  five  per- 
cent set-aside  for  grants  for  coordmation  to  states  based  upon  plans 
that  the  governors  would  propose  in  the  Administration's  bill  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Here  again,  all  uioming  ^ong  we  have  heard  about  the  lack  of 
funds  for  JTPA  and  that  certainly  is  the  case.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  right  across  the  board  is  get  better  utilization 
of  funds  not  just  In  this  system  but  in  the  welfare  system,  the  edu- 
cation system,  and  all  the  other  human  resource  systems. 

We  need  to  have  common  data  elements.  We  need  to  have — the 
governors  hs^e  a  commission  that  goes  right  across  the  board.  I 
think  the  secretary's  five  percent  set-aside  for  this  kind  of  thing 
vould  be  very  desirable. 

One  additional  thing,  it  only  savs  in  the  Administration's  bill 
that  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  would  have  that  responsibility.  Again, 
it  ought  to  require  that  the  Secretaries  of  Education  and  HHS  also 
be  t-  part  of  that  so  they  come  to  the  table  with  their  own  flexibil- 
ity and  their  own  funds  and  we  begin  to  build  that  kind  of  coordi- 
nated system  across  the  board. 

I  realize  I  am  out  or  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  make  one  last 
comment— there  have  been  a  lot  of  comments  this  morning  on 
funding.  I  would  point  out  to  the  committee  that  since  this  bill  was 
passed,  funding  for  this  pro-am  has  dropped  25  percent. 

In  other  woids,  the  effective  inflation  continues  to  drive  you  out 
of  sight.  So  funding  continues  to  be  a  problem.  The  commission 
that  Bill  Struever  and  I  served  on  recommended  that  at  least  infla- 
tion proof  funding  ought  to  be  made  available  for  these  increasing- 
ly important  human  resource  investment  progiams,  particularly 
jr  ^  A. 

io  yes,  funding  is  a  problem.  It  seems  to  me,  again,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  ver:'  active  on  that  front,  and  I  would  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue to  be  active. 

Thank  you  very  much,  M*.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  William  Kolbe^g  follows:] 
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The  National  Alliance  of  Business  is  an  independent,  business-ledf  non- 
profit  corporation  whose  mission  is  to  increase  private  sector  (raining 
and  job  opportunities  for  economically  disadvantaged  and  long-term 
unemployed  individuals  by  building  and  strengthening  public/private 
partnerships  of  business,  govert  icnt,  labor,  education*  and  community- 
based  groups. 
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TESTIMONY 
OF  THB 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  EUSINESS 
BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

ON  THB 

JOB  TRAINTNG  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  AMENDME'^  OF  1989 
(H.R.  2039) 


Mr,  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  prop   ed  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  1989. 

I  am  William  H.  Kolberg,  President  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business.  The  Alliance  is 
the  only  national  organization  led  by  and  representing  business  in  the  specific  area  of  job 
training,  employment,  and  human  resource  development  for  the  nation's  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  on  the  legislation  you  introduced.  The  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation,  and  it  nas  bee.^  generally  well 
implemented  throughout  our  nation.  But  I  (hink  that  ell  of  us     in  the  Congress,  in  the 
Administration,  and  those  involved  with  the  JTPA  system  —  agree  t*;at  the  Job  Training 
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Partnership  Act  can  be  improved.  Resources  and  attention  can  be  better  targeted  to 
these  most  in  need  of  services.  More  attention  can  be  focused  on  ensuring  that  JTPA 
services  provide  the  quality  training  necessary  to  move  our  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  into  the  mainstream  labor  force.  Ani  the  myriad  of  services  provided  to 
the  disadvantaged  —  through  labor,  education,  and  health  and  human  services  —  can  be 
better  integrated  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  are  both  effectively  and  efficiently 
utilized. 

At  the  same,  time,  two  of  ths  key  principles  of  the  original  legislation,  which  have 
served  us  well,  need  to,  and  can  be,  preserved.  These  principles  are:  1)  significant 
private  sector  Involvement  within  the  JTPA  system,  and  2)  a  decentralized  system 
ensuring  substantial  flexibility  tt  the  local  level. 

Private  nector  involvement  ensures  that  training  is  geared  toward  available  jobs  within 
an  area  and  is  sufficient  to  prepare  participants  to  meet  local  employers'  expectations, 
it  also  provides  a  vital  connection  between  the  JTPA  system  and  local  employers, 
assisting  job  developers  in  linlcing  JTPA  graduates  with  available  job  opportunities. 

Decentralization,  providing  some  control  and  Hexibility  at  the  local  level,  enables 
localities  to  structure  their  JTP^  programs  and  services  to  .-neet  local  needs  and 
circumstances.  Across  our  country,  barriers  to  employment,  resources,  and  job 
opportunities  differ.  A  coolcle  cutter  approach  to  employment  and  training  cannot 
possibly  meet  every  community's  needs.  I  encourage  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  maintain  the 
flexible  approach  you  have  proposed  in  your  bill. 

The  legislation  you  have  proposed  substantially  moves  us  toward  the  objectives  of  better 
targeting  participants,  improving  training,  ard  integrating  services,  while  retaining  ti)e 
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critical  elements  of  private  sector  involvement  and  decentralization.  I  hav3  a  few 
suggestions  for  improvements,  but  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  we  both  want  to  move  the 
system  in  the  sam<!  direction. 

PRIVATB  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  the  stance  you  have  talcen  regarding  the 
private  industry  councils*  The  current  composition  requiring  a  private  sector  majority 
and  representation  from  educational  agencies,  organized  labor,  rehabilitation  agencies, 
community- based  organizations,  economic  development  agencies,  and  the  public 
employment  service  has  worlced  well.  Strict  percentage  requirements  for  the  PICs  would 
require  localities  to  continually  shuffle  .heir  members  to  stay  in  compliance,  adding  and 
subtracting  members  to  compensate  for  any  member  retirements.  Local  areas  would  be 
forced  into  a  numbers  game,  seelcing  members  who  would  Iceep  them  in  compliance, 
rather  than  those  who  would  best  add  to  their  council's  capacity. 

In  fact,  our  syscem  of  private  industry  councils  has  led  the  British  to  design  a  similar 
system,  patterned  on  ours,  but  requiring  e /en  greater  private  sector  involvement.  The 
British  are  half  way  to  establishing  80  Training  and  Ente-prise  Councils  —  TBCs  —  which 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  operating  Britain's  training  and  business  assistance 
programs.  Because  of  their  interest  in  our  endeavor,  twenty  of  the  80  TEC  chairs  are 
coming  to  the  Alliance's  annual  conference  this  year,  scheduled  for  October  1-4,  and 
Mr.  Brian  Gordon  Wolfson,  chairman  of  Bri    in's  National  Trf  ining  Tasl<  Force,  wili  be 
speal(ing  before  our  2,500  expected  conference  attendees.  I  think  that  we  should  take 
priae  in  the  fact  lhat  the  United  State*  was  first  to  try  this  experiment  of  partnering  the 
private  sector  with  the  government  in  human  resource  development  programs,  and  tliat 
the  experiment  has  been  so  successrul  that  it  is  being  replicated  in  Ot'ier  countries. 
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PROGRAM  TARGETING 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  r,ou!d  like  to  commend  you  on  the  approach  you  have  taken  toward 
targeting  JTPA  program  services.  Your  proposal  retains  local  flexibility  while  still 
focusing  attention,  resources,  and  planning  efforts  on  those  harder- to- serve  individuals 
most  in  need  of  JTPA  sarvicei..  Flexibility  is  critical  for  two  reasons.  First,  substantial 
differences  exist  among  communities  in  the  percentage  of  elig^ble  individuals  they  have 
from  targeted  populations;  too  restrictive  targeting  could  not  possibly  match  all  the 
differing  circumstances  existent  throughout  the  country.  Second,  legislation  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  changes  in  the  economy;  unemployment  rates,  labor  force 
skill  levels,  and  labor  force  skill  needs  are  not  stagnant,  and  targeted  populations  are 
likely  to  shift  over  time. 

While  I  do  commend  your  overall  approach  toward  targeting,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
few  principles  you  should  use  to  guide  any  changes  you  might  consider. 

1)  1  feel,  as  did  the  entire  JTPA  Advisory  Committee  on  which  I  served,  that  the  issues 
of  eligibility  and  targeting  should  be  clearly  separated  in  the  legislation  in  order  to 
avoid  any  legal  challenges  arising  from  concern  over  the  validity  of  various  basic 
skills  tests.  Eligibility  should  continue  to  be  based  on  economic  disadvantage,  and 
targeting  should  steer  the  JTPA  system  toward  serving  eligible  individuals  with 
barriers  to  employment.  Your  legislation  seems  to  establish  targeting  as  a 
ccmi^onent  of  eligibility.  I  think  that  this  should  be  changed. 

2)  It  is  also  imoortant  that  the  targeting  not  be  drawn  too  tightly    Hoth  the  lisi  of 
targeting  criteria  and  the  percentage  of  JTPA  participants  required  to  meet  the 
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specified  criteria  must  be  flexible  enough  to  encompass  the  existing  variations  in 
population  characteristics  around  the  country,  as  well  as  any  temporal  changes  in 
the  economy.  You  might  want  to  consider  addir.g  school  dropouts  and  ex-offenders 
to  your  list  of  targedng  criteria  for  *-  «lts;  and  welfare  dependency,  basic  skills 


these  additions  may  not  be  enough  to  match  the  targeting  needs  in  rnidwestern  or 
rural  areas.  Our  organization  would  be  happy  to  work  with  you  to  develop  a  list  of 
targeting  criteria  that  could  adequately  account  for  variations  in  the  characteristics 
of  at-risk  individuals  across  the  nation. 

3)    1  like  the  approach  you  have  used  to  target  services  on  harder-t observe  youth 

without  being  overly  prescriptive  and  undermining  necessary  local  flexibility.  It  is 
probably  less  important,  however,  to  put  emphasis  on  the  distinction  between  in- 
school  and  out-of-school  than  on  need  factors,  such  as  skill  deficiencies,  dropouts, 
welfare  recipients,  etc.  Whether  youth  are  in  or  out  of  school  is  not  as  relevant  to 
their  need  for  services  as  whether  they  have  ;.k!ll  deficiencies  or  other  barriers  to 
employment. 

SEPARATING  ADULT  AND  YOUTH  PROGRAMMING 

1  support  your  decision  to  separate  adult  and  youth  services  into  separate  program 
components.  The  separation  facilitates  the  establishment  of  different  and  more 
appropriate  funding  distribution  fcmilas  and  targeting  criteria,  as  well  as  an  emphasis 
on  different  and  more  relevant  service  3trategies. 

However,  1  think  that  it  is  more  important  that  the  year-round  ych  component  be 
integrated  with  the  summer  youth  component.  I  understand  your  support  for  the  summer 
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our  list  of  targeting  criteria  for  youth.  Even 
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youth  program,  and  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  It  be  abolished  altogether,  only  that  the 
JTPA  legislation  allow  localities  the  flexibility  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  use  of 
youth  money  in  their  communities* 

In  many  areas,  there  Is  no  shortage  of  private  sector  summer  employ .»ient  opportunities 
for  youth.  In  these  communities,  public  money  would  be  better  spent  leveraging  private 
sector  jobs  than  directly  funding  public  s»ctor  employment.  For  example,  some  service 
delivery  areas  use  JTPA  administrative  '.unds  to  organize  sumnrier  job  fairs,  creating  a 
convenient  forum  youth  can  use  to  access  private  sector  jowi.  In  this  way,  a  small 
expea<fe  In  public  money  results  in  more  youth  being  employed. 

I  suggest  that  your  Titles  II-B  ana  H-C  be  combined,  and  that  a  limit  be  set  on  the 
maximum  percentage  of  funds  localities  could  spend  on  summer  employment  programs 
for  youth.  This  would  allow  local  areas  to  operate  summer  youth  employment  programs 
in  communities  where  they  are  needed,  ;  hile  allowing  other  areas  to  spend  funds  on 
more  comprehensive  youth  services  in  communities  where  there  are  already  sufficient 
private  sector  summer  employment  opportunities  for  youth. 

Local  flexibility  would  also  allow  communities  to  react  to  changes  in  labor  marlcet 
conditions.  Since  1982,  unemployment  for  youth  aged  16*19  has  fallen  from  23.2  p«.rcent 
to  14.5  percent  nationally.  As  conditions  change,  flexible  legislation  would  allow 
communities  to  either  errpand  or  contract  their  youth  summer  employment  programs  as 
appropriate. 
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PROGAAU  QUAUTT  AND  ACCOUNTABIUTT 

All  of  us  Involved  with  the  JTPA  amendments  process  —  from  those  of     who  ser/ed  on 
the  Department  of  Labor's  JTPA  Advisory  Committee,  to  you  in  the  Congress,  ik.id  those 
in  the  Administration  —  are  dedicated  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  JTPA  program. 
While  there  are  many  levers  that  can  be  used  to  affect  quality,  there  are  only  three 
which  I  would  like  to  address  today. 

First,  the  performance  standards  system.  Performance  standards  are  the  key  to 
maintaining  program  accountability,  and  thus  ensuring  program  qu^iity.  They  clarify  for 
localities  the  outcomes  expected  from  their  programs,  and  they  (in  theory)  serve  as  the 
bails  for  providing  localities  with  incentives  for  achieving  thote  outcomes. 

I  support  your  proposal  to  add  "the  attainment  of  basic  education. . .  or  employability 
enhancement  skills  necessary  for  successful  entry  into  the  job  market"  as  an  appropriate 
factor  on  which  to  base  adult  performance  standards.  While  the  ultimate  goal  of  JTPA 
for  adult  participants  must  remain  the  placemen:  and  retention  of  adults  in  jobs,  it  is 
also  valuable  t ,  measure  adults'  skill  gains.  As  part  of  ensuring  quality  training^  we  must 
ensure  that  adult  participants'  skills  are  increased  enough  to  qualify  them  for  good  jobs 
at  good  wages. 

I  also  support  reducing  the  power  of  the  existing  cost  standards  in  order  to  reduce  their 
disincentive  for  quality  training.  However,  instead  of  eliminating  the  requirement  for 
cost  standards  altogether^  I  recommend  that  the  standards  be  retained,  but  that  states  be 
prohibited  from  providing  service  delivery  areas  with  financial  rewards  for  exceeding  the 
standards.  Costs  must  be  measured  and  reported  In  some  form  in  order  to  guarantee  that 
service  delivery  areas  focus  on  program  efficiency;  removing  the  financial  incentive 
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attached  to  the  standards  wlU  prevent  the  SDAs  from  over-foeusing  on  program 
efficiency  to  the  detriment  of  program  quality. 

As  I  Implied  earlier,  In  order  for  the  performance  standards  system  to  l>e  effective,  It 
sliould  provide  service  delivery  areas  with  an  Incentive  for  meeting  performance 
objectives.  Therefore  It  is  necessary  that  Incentive  funds  be  attached  to  exemplary 
performance.  While  I  support  your  desire  to  Unlc  incentive  funds  to  effective  targeting 
on  hard-to-serve  populations,  I  suggest  that  incentive  funds  be  attached  to  both  effective 
targeting  and  exemplary  performance. 

Second,  capacity  building.  One  of  the  major  recommendations  coming  out  of  the 
Departmen*  of  Labor's  JTPA  Advisory  Committee  was  a  commitment  to  capacity 
building  within  the  JTPA  system.  Currently,  JTPA  devotes  six  percent  of  adult  and 
youth  year-round  program  funds  to  incentive  awards  and  technical  assistance.  Your 
legislation  would  cut  this  in  half  to  only  three  percent. 

I  concur  with  the  Advisory  Committee  that  program  services  c»,i  only  be  improved 
within  JTPA  if  more  attention  and  resources  are  focused  on  building  the  system's 
capacity.  At  least  six  percent  of  adult  and  youth  year-round  and  summer  program  funds 
.nust  be  devoted  to  technical  assistance  and  incentive  awards. 

Third,  ccordlnation.  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  has  limited  resources  with  which 
to  meet  very  broad  needs.  Integration  of  JTPA  with  related  program  services  targeted 
to  similar  populations  should  enable  the  JTPA  system  to  be  more  effective  and  efficient 
in  the  delivery  of  services. 
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I  support  your  propostl  to  require  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Education,  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  "Identify  a  core  set  of  consistently  defined  data  elements  for 
employment  and  training  programs."  Such  consistency  should  facilitate  the  more 
effective  use  of  resources  among  a  variety  of  employment  and  training  programs. 

!  would  also  encourage  you  to  Incorporate  the  expanded  state  human  resources  policy 
council,  which  you  first  introduced  as  part  of  your  legislation  (H.R.  7,  as  passed  by  the 
House)  amending  ^he  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act,  into  the  JTPA  legislative 
amendments.  One  body  responsible  for  overseeing  the  adult  education,  vocational 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  public  employment  service,  and  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  programs  could  be  very  effective  at  promoting  coordinati'  n  at  the  state 
leveL  (I  recommend  that  your  legislation  also  Include  within  the  council's  area  of  review 
responsibilities  appropriate  to  the  JOBS  program  authorized  under  the  1988  Welfare 
Reform  Act.) 

I  know  of  at  least  a  half  dozen  states  that  have  already  taken  the  Initiative  to  establish 
broad-based  human  Investment  counolls  to  coordinate  a  variety  of  human  resource 
programs  In  their  states.  These  councils  have  served  to  enable  clients,  assessed  of 
needing  a  variety  of  services  which  no  single  program  can  provide,  to  access  ihe  range  of 
existing  services  In  a  community.  Including  education,  social  services,  training,  and 
employment.  These  half  dozen  states  are  proving  that  the  way  to  facilitate  the 
necessary  client  access  among  human  resource  programs  Is  to  establish  a  forum  for  the 
relevant  departments  to  join  together  at  the  state  level,  plan  together,  and  begin  to 
think  about  how  their  various  program  services  should  Interrelate.  This  concept  of 
coordination  and  Integrated  services  Is  an  important  one  to  reinforce  In  legislation 
amending  JTPA. 
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I  also  recommend  that  you  adopt  the  program  of  state  innovation  and  coordination  grants 
proposed  by  the  Administration  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  Committee,on  Lab«r*and 
Human  Resources.  By  requiring  states  to  establish  humari  resource  go^ls,  describe 
specific  activities  for  achieving  those  goalSi  and  describe  cooperative  arrangements  for 
implementation  in  order  to  receive  the  grants,  this  program  would  promote  coordination 
among  a  wide  variety  of  human  resource  development  programs,  including  state 
education,  employment,  welfare,  and  social  service  agencies. 

In  order  to  bring  about  long  term  state  level  coordination,  I  recommend  thst  you  require 
not  only  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  review  the  states'  grant  applications,  but  a  council  of 
Secretaries  from  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Education,  and  Health  and  Human  Services* 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  grants  Is  to  leverage  coordination  among  programs  supported  by 
all  of  these  departments,  it  would  be  valuable  for  the  other  Deoartments  to  l>e  involved 
in  reviewing  the  grant  proposals. 

While  it  would  be  unproductive  to  micro-manage  coordination  at  any  level  of 
administration,  {  feel  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  at  the  federal  level  to  both  require 
and  encourage  coordination  at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  )<*vels. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  at  today's  hearing.  I  am 
convinced  that  all  of  us  are  working  towards  the  same  goals:  better  targeting  of 
participants,  improved  program  quality,  and  an  iiitegrated  system  of  services.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  these  can  be  attained  without  sacrificing  the  existing  private 
sector  participation  and  local  flexibility  which  have  served  us  all  so  well,  and  I  am 
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encouraged  that  you  too  are  dedicated  to  maintaining  these  program  featu.es  within 
JTPA. 

I  or  my  staff  would  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  additional  information  as  you  continue 
to  work  on  this  legislation.  I  would  be  pleased  to  tr.swer  any  questions  you  may  have 
now. 
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Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kolberg. 
Mr.  Struever? 

Mr.  Struever.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Private  Industry 
Council.^  I  am  here  representing  the  National  Association  of  Pri- 
vate industry  Councils.  I  serve  on  their  board  and  also,  as  Bill  men- 
tioned, was  a  member  of  the  JTPA  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  will  :us  quickly  on  the  four  issues  raised  in  the  letter  you 
sent  us  tk  juri^ting  our  testimony  ^n  targeting  tho  separate  adult 
youth  titles,  program  quality  and  the  performance  standards. 

My  perspective  comes  as  a  builder  developer  in  Baltimore  City 
where!  see  firsthand  the  need  for  workers.  V/e  df*zl  particularly  in 
industrial  real  estate.  We  have  a  couple  milliv..  square  feet  of 
projects  underway  right  now  in  daily,  working  with  business 
owners,  on  the  big  issue  of  whether  to  expand,  where  to  expand, 
and  se^  a  great  opportunity  for  cities. 

You  heard  the  Mayr  of  Minneapolis  talking  about— and  I  am 
sure  you  woxild  not  do  this  back  home  in  front  of  a  business 
group— about  cities  going  down  the  tubes,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  cities,  even  great  cities  like  Baltimore,  are  really  in 
bigtrouble  and  on  the  way  downhill. 

The  opportunity  before  us,  however,  is  that  rising  suburban  land 
costs  and  high  housing  costs  could  combine  with  growing  labor 
shortages  that  the  demographics  we  have  been  talking  about  are 
driving,  realh'  create  a  Vig  chance  for  us  in  older  cities  to  attract 
and  keep  business,  taking  advantage  of  our  available  labor  pool. 

So  we  have  a  chance  of  jobs  for  all  who  are  ready  and  able  to 
work.  That  becomes  the  challenge  that  Rob  Ivry  talked  about  of 
the  ready  and  able  part.  Therefore,  we  fully  support  the  increased 
emphasis  on  targeting  that  is  in  your  bill. 

Particularly,  v/e  believe  that  means  basic  skills  development. 
With  that,  when  you  are  talking  about  welfare  people  and  dropouts 
and  '-'^ople  just  coming  out  of  prison,  people  cannot  read  and  write 
and  ao  not  know  what  jobs  are  ill  about,  chey  are  not  going  to  be 
effective  and  lorg  term  employees  in  the  private  sector. 

With  that  comes  money  because  if  you  are  talking  about  target- 
ing and  people  that  need  the  help  the  most,  you  are  alsc  talking 
about  increasing  capacity  to  provide  basic  skills.  It  in  shocking  to 
me  as  a  businessman  how  little  we  invest  in  adult  literacy  in 
America  and  even  in  our  great  State  of  Maryland  and  in  the  state 
of  the  art  of  our  literacy  services. 

Also,  if  you  are  talking  about  targeting,  you  are  talking  about 
support  services.  Welf.ire  people,  by  definition,  have  families,  have 
kids.  You  are  Jking  about  child  care.  A  big  obstacle  we  are  find- 
ing is  that  many  of  our  smaller  and  medium-sized  employees  do  ^ot 
provide  m^iical  insurance  starting  out  for  workers. 

So  the  lack  of  n^edical  benefitc  is  becoming  a  major  barrier  for 
people  coming  off  the  welfare  roles  and  onto  jur  payrolls.  So  tar- 
geting is  great,  but  you  are  talking  dollars  if  you  really  want  to 
make  something  happen  witi.  '.hose  folks. 

The  second  area  in  the  separate  youth  title,  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  logical  move  to  increase  this  focus  in  America  on  basic  skills.  The 
real  job  that  we  are  all  about  in  Private  Industry  Councils  is  keep- 
ing young  people  in  school  and  getting  dropouts  back  into  some 
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kind  of  basic  skill  program  before  we  are  really  going  to  be  able  tc 
do  the  job  of  getting  tnem  onto  our  payrolls. 

So,  therefore,  some  kind  of  flexible  comprehensive  year  round 
youth  program  where  we,  in  the  private  sector  through  PICs,  can 
work  closely  in  partnership  with  schools  is  essential.  NAPIC  is  a 
big  believer  in  business  school  partnerships  as  is  NAB,  anS  in  par- 
ticular, believes  that  PICs  ha'^e  something  special  to  offer  to  this 
partnership.  First  of  all,  the  summer;  schools  do  not  deal  with  sum- 
mers. 

You  look  at  all  the  research  out  there  that  this  gap  oi'  what  goes 
on  in  summers  is  a  big  part  of  the  difference  between  middle  cbss 
kids  who  do  well  in  their  lives  and  poor  kids  from  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  West  Baltimore  who  do  not.  We  have  to  deal  with  the 
summ^ers.  We  have  the  resources  and  ability  to  work  with  schools 
on  that. 

Second,  we  deal  witi.  the  whole  family.  If  the  average  kid  in  first 
grade  in  inne^  city  el^n^entary  school  in  Baltimore  has— 95  peicent 
of  them  have  one  parent  at  home  ajid  the  average  age  of  that 
parent,  a  first  grade  parent,  is  20-years-oH,  you  have  to  deal  with 
what  is  going  on  at  home. 

PICs  are  in  the  position  to  work  with  schools  on  this  kind  of  com- 
prehensive fami'y  effort.  I  believe  that  JTPA  programs  are  flexible 
and  we  are  experienced  at  alternative  programs  and  can  work  in 
partnerships  with  schools  on,  I  think,  one  of  their  biggest  weak- 
nesses. 

Wa  aiso  bring  the  whole  career  and  job  picture  to  the  table.  Fi- 
nally, we  are  results  oriented.  I  think  that  the  whole  performance 
standard  effort  of  JTPA  has  made  the  kind  of  accountability  we 
are  all  talking  about  with  public  school  system,  basically  our  whole 
mode  of  operation.  We  are  used  to  that.  We  can  really  help  schools 
turn  around  on  that.  Finally,  we  bring  the  private  sector  to  that. 

One  last  issue  on  program  quality,  I  think  that  means  investing 
in  building  capacity.  The  state  of  the  art  in  Maryland;  we  took  a 
lot  o'*  time  looking  at  what  was  going  on  in  adult  literacy. 

We  and  that  in  many  places  the  sophistication  level  was  at  the 
chalkboard  stage.  We  need  to  invest  in  R&D.  We  need  to  invest  in 
the  peoph  out  in  the  front  line  dealing  directly  with  the  welfare 
people  and  dropouts  i.-^  training  them. 

I  think  that  means  some  flexibility  on  the  administiative  level  so 
that  you  can  do  the  kind  of  upgrading  and  training  and  research  to 
accomplish  that. 

Finally,  on  the  performance  standards,  basic  skills  we  believe  are 
a  key  goal  but  we  believe  that  must  be  seen  as  an  int(  rmediate 
goal.  JTPA  is  not  a  social  service  program,  but  we  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  being  a  self-sufficiency  program  so  that  jobs  have  got  to  be 
the  bottom  line. 
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I  think  when  you  talk  about  costs  and  cost-per-placement  and  all 
that  kind  of  stuff,  that  the  Inspector  General  was  talking  about,  we 
have  got  to—and  I  am  delighted  that  you  brought  up  the  issue  of 
what  are  we  all  after  and  the  results  that  we  are  after — get  people 
into  productive  employment.  Let's  not  forget  that. 

So  NAPIC  would  be  delighted  in  working  with  you  as  you  finish 
putting  this  bill  into  action. 

Thank  you. 

[Tlie  prepared  statement  of  William  Struever  follows:] 
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Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tne  Camnittee.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  H.R.  2039.  the  "Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  1989."  as  well  as  other 
bills  to  amend  JTPA  that  are  pending  before  the  Committee. 

I  am  William  Struever.  Chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Private 
Industry  Council  in  Baltimore.  Maryland.  I  am  appearing  today  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Private  Industry  Councils 
(NAPIC).  on  whose  Board  of  Directors  I  serve. 

NAPIC  is  the  only  national  membership  organization  speaking 
on  behalf  of  and  serving  the  nation»s  Private  Industry  Councils. 
Our  membership  includes  some  AlO  PICs  and  several  state  job 
training  coordinating  councils  (SJTCCs). 

I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  for  its  leadership  in 
working  tc  nsure  that  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  reuains 
an  effectiv  locally  planned  and  administered  program.  In 
particular.  Kr.  Chairman,  we  applaud  your  efforts  over  many  years 
to  develop  and  maintair  a  viable  working  partnership  between  the 
business  community  and  other  key  sectors  including  public 
officials,  orgrnized  labor,  educati.^n  and  community  based 
organization?. 

We  i»^  tho  PIC  business-volunteer  effort  have  debated  for 
some  two  years  now  whether  JTPA  needs  to  be  amended,  and  if  so  in 
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what  way^.  Our  discussions  always  highlight  the  aspects  of  JTPA 
that  are  fundamental  to  its  succeeS*  and  which  need  to  be 
preserved.  Among  the  principles  incorporated  into  JTPA  that  are 
kte/  to  1 ^cal  business  support  are:  (1)  a  decision-making  role  for 
the  private  sector  m  planning  and  overseeing  job  training 
resources  through  Private  Industry  Councils.  (2)  sufficient 
flexibility  at  the  labor  maiket  level  to  allow  for  the  design  of 
programs  responsive  to  local  needs  and  priorities,  and  (3)  a 
performance  system  that  values  outcomes  (job  placement, 
retention,  wage  tates)  rather  than  process.  We  believe  your 
proposed  legislation  is  true  to  these  principles,  and  encourage 
you  to  retaia  them  in  your  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  we  see  areas  of  JTPA  where  improvement  is 
possible.  PICs  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  targeting  services  on 
those  who  will  remain  substantially  unproductivo  and  outside  the 
labor  force  if  assistance  is  not  provided.  PICs  need  to  learn  a 
great  deal  more  about  how  best  to  assist  the  mo3t-in-need  and  ve 
need  an  arsenal  of  :^ervices  appropriate  to  the  task.  And-  most 
important  from  ^  PIC  perspective,  we  need  to  do  a  much  better 
job  of  coor  .ating  or  integrating  the  various  services  and 
programs  available  to  the  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Chairman.  PICs  recognize  that  job  training  oust  respond 
to  changing  needs  among  target  groups,  as  well  as  changes  in  the 
workplace  that  will  continue  to  increase  the  reading,  math. 
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problem  solvini;  and  communication  skills  nececsary  to  obtain  and 
retain  most  good  jobs. 

JTPA  is  under  review  in  Congress  and  was  the  subject  of  an 
intensive  review  by  a  special  advisory  committee  established  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  These  attempts  to  chart  the  future 
course  of  federal  job  training  investments  are  important  and 
necescary.  In  fact,  NAPIC  is  encouraging  PICs  to  perform  similar 
examinations  of  their  work  at  the  SDA  1>  si.  After  all,  a 
changing  client  group  and  a  changing  workplace  warrant 
reexamination  of  priorities  at  the  local  level  where  an  effective 
refocusing  mxet  ultimately  take  place. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  national  JTPA  Advisory  Committee 
convened  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  Committee  included 
six  business  representatives  overall  (four  PIC  members  and  two 
state  council  chairs).  rherefore,  I  t  Ink  it  fair  to  say  that 
both  a  PIC  perspective  and  a  private  sector  perspective  are 
reflected  in  the  final  report. 

v.. 

You  have  received  this  report,  ;jorking  Capital:  JTPA 
Itrvestaents  for  the  90^8.  It  sets  out  a  comprehensive  proposal 
for  strengthening  job  training  through  better  targeting  c' 
services  and  resources,  in  tens-'  f  ied  investments  in  training* 
clearer  program  performance  measures  and  capacity  building  among 
staff  and  policy  making  bodies  that  ur.d^rgird  job  training. 
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An  examination  of  H.R.  2039  demonstrates  that  you  have  come 
to  similar  conclusions  in  your  review  of  JTPA.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
fact,  it  is  interesting  and  encouraging,  as  we  review  the 
proposals  from  the  Administration,  various  members  of  Congress, 
the  Advisory  Committee,  and  other  groups,  to  observe  the 
substantial  areas  of  agreement  concerning  goals,  oojectives  and 
even  many  of  the  service  components  for  a  job  training  -system  in 
the  1990' s* 

JTPA  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  since  its  eviactment.  But 
changing  economic  and  demographic  circumstances  suggest  that  new 
directions  and  clarifications  of  purpose  should  now  be 
considered.  And.  while  we  might  continue  to  debate  the  successes 
and  shortcomings  of  JTPA,  it  seens  more  appropriate  to  address 
the  message  of  the  Workforce  200C  reports  and  get  about  the 
business  of  adjusting  JTPA  to  effectively  aud  efficiently  respond 
to  emerginti  workforce  issues. 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS 

As  you  noted  in  introducing  H.R.  2039.  the  public/private 
partnership »  central  to  the  approach  of  JTPA.  has  worked  in  most 
servi-.c  delivery  areas.  We  agree.  But  ^e  also  believe  chat 
Private  Ino tstry  Councils  need  continued  suppor  as  they  evolve 
into  labor  market  institutions  th.u  can  plan,  coordinate  and/or 
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oversee  the  variety  of  human  resource  investments  made  in  their 
communities  by  all  levels  of  government,  as  well  as  the  business 


Business ,  many  private  sector  firms,  and  many  public  sector 
agencies.  Federal  legislation  also  should  encourage  this 
development « 

It  is  important  to  note  that  employment  and  traini..g  experts 
from  dozens  of  nations  have  been  visiting  our  PICs  of  late  to 
learn  how  a  system  based  upon  partnership  with  the  private  sector 
might  provide  insights  into  developing  a  more  efficient  and 
effective,  demand  driven  job  training  system  in  other  places. 
Ihe  United  Kingdom  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  labor  market 
institutions  modeled  on  our  PICs.  Just  as  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  European  models  of  labor  market  planning  in  the 
past,  other  nations  are  beginning  to  learn  uF'^ful  lessons  from 
our  decade  of  experience  with  PIC*;. 

In  this  regard,  NAPIC  strongly  supports  the  current  JTPA 
statute  concerning  PIC  composition.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
H.R.  2039  retains  this  language. 

PIC  composition  was  fully  reviewed  and  carefully  crafted  in 
the  original  JTPA  legislation.  The  success  of  the  existing 
formulation  is  r-^flected  in  the  tens  of  thoisands  of  business  men 


and  nonprofit  sectors.  NAPLC'as  ^^mraitted  to  the  continuing  task 
6i  developing  PIC  capacity,   as  are  the  National  Alliance  of 
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anJ  women  who  serve  or  have  served  on  ?ICc.  the  strong 
^partnership  that  exists  today  between  PICs  and  local  elected 
officials,  and  the  active  support  that  PICs  ieceive  from  their 
non-business  membership  including  educatorst  organized  labort 
community  based  leaders  and  public  sector  administrators 

Proposals  that  would  set  si  ;ific  percentage  requirements 
for  various  categories  of  membership  divert  the  system  from  the 
real  development  chal lenge  gev  ,ing  c oramuni ty  leaders  to 
actively  serve  on  the  PIC  —  to  a  compliance  exercise  that  would 
emphasize  a  numbers  game  over  leadership  and  participation. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  that  a  welfare  reprtsenta- 
tive  be  added  to  the  list  of  reqrirjd  PIC  members.  NAPIC  has 
supported  this  modification.  At  tl  same  time,  however,  we  find 
that  a  significant  number  of  PICs  already  have  welfare  agency 
representation;  indicating  that  a  sensible  proposal  such  as  this 
one  is  generally  adopted  by  PICs  whether  mandated  or  not. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  YOUTH  PROGRAl^ 

NAPIC   supports   dividing   adult  and  youth  services  into 
separate  program  components  as  H.R.   2039  would  do.     We  believ 
that   a  year-round  youth  program  with  a  strong,  identifiable 
summer  program  component  would  be   ideal.      In   our  view,  this 
objective   can   be   achieved   through  a  variety   of  structural 
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approaches  including  separate  titles,  pairs  and  subparts. 

4 

However  technically  accomplished,  the  key  to  a  year-round 
program  is  that  it  must  provide  PICs  the  authority  to  establish 
an  appropriate  mix  of  year-round  programs  for  in-school  youth, 
on- going,  educa t ional  and  vocat ionally  direc ted  programs  for 
dropouts  and  high  school  graduates,  and  stand  alone,  summer  job 
placement  and  remediation  programs. 

Many  PICs  question  the  current  JTPA  youth  structure  that 
requires  spending  over  half  of  the  local  funds  earmarked  for 
youth  services  during  a  relatively  short  summer  period.  The 
curr'snt  structure  mitigates  against  developing  the  longer 
intervention  strategies  that  many  disadvantaged  yourh  need.  In 
.Addition,  the  structure  fails  to  account  for  the  many  places  that 
have  experienced  a  significant  demand  among  private  sector  firms 
for  youth  ''uring  the  summer. 

The  existing  summer  program  aF  structured  is  too  static. 
PICs  would  suggest  a  youth  program  structure  that  provides 
greater  local  authority  to  davise  a  mix  of  investments  among 
year-round  and  summer  programs  so  as  to  better  respond  to  the 
needs  of  at-risk  youth  and  to  summer  job  demand  in  the  private 
sector. 

At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  he  clear  that  PICs  support  the 
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continuation  of  an  identifiable  summer  program.  If  there  is 
concern  on  this  point,  H.R.  2039  could  assure  a  summer  jobs 
effort  through  very  specific  planning  requirements  or  by  setting 
ceilings  and  floors  on  expenditures  during  the  summer- 

Suumer  is  a  critical  period  for  keeping  yo ?ng  people  on  a 
productive  path;  therefore,  we  are  confident  that  summer 
activities  will  remain  at  a  high  level  even  if  PICs  have  greater 
authority  to  program  funds  on  a  year-round  basis.  At  the  same 
time,  we  believe  that  PICs  will  use  their  youth  funds  to  maximum 
efficiency  if  given  greater  flexibility  to  plan  on  a  year-round 
basis. 

CLEARER  TARGETING 

The  underlying  premise  in  the  proposals  to  amend  JTPA  is 
that  we  need  clearer  targeting  of  resources,  clients  and 
services.  One  lesson  of  the  past  is  clear:  the  JTPA  system  will 
benefit  from  a  more  precise  articulation  of  goals  among  and 
between  Congress,  the  Department  of  Labor,  states  and  SDAs . 

American  business  increasingly  recognizes  that  our  education 
and  job  training  systems  must  put  special  emphasis  on  those 
deficient  in  basic  skills,  including  communication  and  problem 
solving  skills.  PICs  have  begun  to  focus  more  precijely  on  these 
deficiencies  among  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  V3  support 
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your  efforts  to  make  this  a  clearer  expectation  of  the  JTPA 
syfitem. 

NAPIC  formed  an  "Urban  PIC  Task  Force''  last  year  to  look  at 
several  issues*  including  that  of  who  is  being  served.  The  Task 
Force  round  that  urban  PICs  have  moved  decisively  to  serving  a 
ha rder- to-serve  population  both  as  a  policy  choice  and  a 
practical  matter  —  in  urban  areas  our  economy  has  absorbed  most 
of  those  who  are  even  marginal  skills  and  want  to  work. 

Of  course,  the  economy  is  neither  robust  in  all  SDAs  nor  for 
all  times  in  any  SDA.  Consequently*  national  legislation  must 
provide  flexibility  along  with  targeting  goals.  In  our  judgment, 
your  proposal  to  target  50  percent  on  those  with  at  least  one 
defined  barrier  to  employment  strikes  an  appropriate  balance 
between  local  flexibility  and  national  direction.  NAPIC 
to  pports  these  provision,  both  adult  and  year-round  youth 
programs. 

We  recommend,  however,  that  you  expand  the  list  of  barriers 
to  include  ether  major  impediments  to  productive  workforce 
participation.  Wp  would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  your  staff  to 
suggest  additional  barriers. 

A  second  form  of  targeting  is  contained  in  your  provision  to 
serve  at  least  50  percent  out-of-school  youth  in  the  Part  C  Youth 
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Services.  As  you  might  expect*  we  would  prefer  that  this 
targeting  be  expressed  as  a  goal  to  be  addressed  in  the  local 
planning  process.  In  this  manner*  PICs  and  local  elected 
officials  would  have  to  determine  local  needs  and  set  priorities 
within  legislative  goals.  If  the  SDA  saw  a  need  to  divide 
services  in  a  different  fashionf  the  Governor  could  be  given  the 
authority  to  approve  variances  to  these  goals. 

However*  if  you  determine  to  maintain  this  provision  ac  a 
titrict  compliance  requirement*  we  respectively  recommend  that  the 
requirement  be  pl^iced  upon  expenditures  rather  than  participants. 
Guidelines  based  upon  participation  will  prove  difficult  to 
manage  as  proposed  in  H.R.2039.  Experience  suggests  that  in- 
ichool  services  will  be  far  less  expensive  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
PICs  are  able  to  leverage  educatior  and  other  resources  to  help 
pay  for  the  programs  and  (2)  the  programs  tend  to  be  less 
intensive  because  in-school  youth  also  are  participating  in 
regular  school  programs.  As  cu^^rently  drafted*  your  provisions 
concern  us  because  in-school  programs  might  have  to  be  restricted 
in  eizKi  in  order  to  comply  with  participation  percentages  among 
out-of-school  populations. 

Tho  other  major  form  of  targeting  in  the  bills  before  the 
Congress  is  in  the  consequences  of  Various  allocation  formulas. 
The  development  of  a"  equitable  formula  will  be  left  to  the 
Congress;  but  ae  want  to  share  a  few  concerns  as  you  address  the 
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issue . 


First,  training  requires  investment  in  infrastructure  that 
cannot  easily  be  turned  on  and  off  on  short  notice.  Therefore, 
year-to-year  funding  stAh-?lity  is  important.  Certain  formula 
factors,  such  as  "excess  unemployment,"  create  wide  year-to-year 
funding  swings  because  they  trigger  on  and  off  from  year-to-year 
in  SDAs.  Yet  the  population  eligible  for  JTPA  will  normally 
chanjie  very  little  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

Second,  determining  allocations  at  the  national  level  would 
produce  similar  allocations  for  similar  SDAs  because  the  effect 
of  "repooling"  at  the  state  level  would  be  eliminated. 

Third,  we  believe  that  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  eligible 
population  (the  econanically  disadvantaged)  coupied  with  general 
unemployment  w.*ll  result  in  a  more  stable  and  publicly 
understandable  ollocation  of  resources,  provided  concerns  about 
the  adequacy  of  dicadvantagement  data  over  time  can  be  resolved. 

Fourth,  any  new  formula  should  be  examined  carefully  to  be 
sure  that  it  does  not  encourage  current  SDAs  to  break  into 
smaller  units  in  order  to  obtain  additional  funding.  Factors 
such  as  "excess  disadvantaged"  should  be  examined  to  see  whether 
all  areas  qualify,  and,  if  not,  provision  for  subArea  SDA 
allocations  should  be  included  in  the  authorizing  statute. 
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Finally,  any  change  in  the  allocation  formula  should  be 
phased  in  over  a  period  of  years  so  that  no  SDA  is  unduly 
penalized  in  the  short-run. 

ikpkOvimg  program  cwalit? 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  proRram  quality  that  should 
be  a  top  priority  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  down  to  the 
local  PIC  and  SDA.  Issues  of  legislative  structure,  program 
governance,  targeting  and  the  rest  are  resolved  to  no  purpose  if 
we  fail  to  provide  a  quality  product  for  both  the  participant  and 
the  employer  community. 

The  primary  federal  mechanism  for  promoting  program  quality 
is  the  system  of  performance  standards.  We  support  the  efforts 
already  underway  to  enrich  performance  standards  with  measures  of 
job  retention  and  earning  gains.  From  an  economic  perspective, 
PTCs  need  to  concentrate  on  these  longer-term  results. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  about  the  effect  and  message  of 
adding  improved  competency  levels  to  the  adult  performance 
standards.  Business  understands  the  need  to  improve  basic 
competencies  among  the  adult  population  and  we  support  your 
intentions  in  this  regard.  However,  in  our  view,  a  competency 
measure  for  adults  should  be  an  intermediate  measure  rather  than 
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an  outcome  measure.  Business  support  for  JTPA  is  strong  because 
the  objective  of  the  program  is  clear.  If  PICs  do  their  job. 
participants  will  increase  basic  competencies  where  necessary  and 
obtain  (and  retain)  employment  at  a  competitive  wage.  We  need  to 
have  educational  goals  for  adult  participants  but  they  should  not 
be  viewed  in  isolation  from  our  primary  goal. 

One  method  of  improving  the  performance  system  is  to 
eliminate  incentives  based  upon  cost  factors.  H.R.  2039  would 
eliminate  cost  factors  altogether.  In  our  view,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  retain  the  cost  standards  but  to  prohibit  their  use  in 
the  incentive  and  sanction  process.  In  this  way.  PICs  would 
continue  to  view  efficiency  as  a  goal,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
program  quality. 

It  is  also  our  view  that  incentives  should  be  based  both 
upon  services  to  hard-to-serve  populations  and  the  capacity  to 
exceed  performance  standards,  PICs  need  to  address  both  goals  if 
the  incentive  system  is  going  to  promote  program  objectives.  To 
reward  service  levels  without  rewarding  placement  would  be  to 
reward  process  (enrollment)  and  ignore  outcomes  (placements).  As 
the  Committee  will  agree,  the  goal  is  to  increase  both  services 
and  positive  outcomes  for  the  most-in-need . 

The  second  legislative  method  for  improving  quality  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  capacity  building.     The  JTPA  Advisory 
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Committee  addressed  this  point  at  length;  and  NAPIC  agrees  with 
their  conclusions  and  recommendations.  Spe:if ically »  we 
encourage  you  to  consider  increasing  the  incentive  and  technical 
assistance  funds  from  the  three  percent  contained  in  H.R.2039  to 
an  amount  approximating  the  six  percent  in  current  law. 

A  third  legislative  area  for  improving  quality  is  through 
program  coordination  and  integration  requirements  and  incentives. 
As  noted  earlier  in  our  testimony,  we  believe  that  PICs  are  the 
key  local  institution  to  promote  improvement  in  this  regard. 

At  the  state  level,  NAPIC  supports  your  proposal  for  a  state 
human  resources  council  as  contained  in  your  amendments  to  the 
Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  (H.R.  7). 

Furthermore,  we  wish  to  exp-^ess  support  for  stronger 
incentives  to  states  to  implement  coordination  and  support 
innovation.  The  Administration's  proposal  as  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  C  imittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  would  be  a  step 
forward.  We  encourage  the  Commit ^ee  to  consider  this  or  similar 
mechanisms  for  promoting  progress  on  this  critical  front. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMENTS 

NAPIC  is  concerned  that  JTPA  eligibility  be  separated  from 
targeting   goals.     As  H.R.2039   is  drafted,   we  believe  that 
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eligibility  will  be  based  in  some  cases  upon  standardized  test 
scores.  This  could  open  our  eligibility  process  to  a  host  of 
legal  challenges  that  would  v2;.e  no  purpose.  Targeting  to  those 
with  barriers  should  be  a  compliance  issue  for  the  SDA  and  PIC, 
not  an  eligibility  criteria  for  discreet  individuals.  The  JTPA 
Advisory  Committee  discussed  this  matter  at  length  and  came  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

We  support  the  inclusion  of  "employment  generating  services" 
as  contained  in  Section  20A.  Programs  funded  under  this 
provision  are  used  primarily  in  economically  depressed  rural 
areas  and  small  cities  where  job  expansion  is  as  important  to 
placement  as  education  and  job  training.  Programs  such  as  small 
business  incubators  and  procurement  centers  seek  to  develop  new 
jobs  for  the  eligible  population  by  expanding  the  local  job 
base.  In  most  cases*  JTPA  is  one  of  several  small  funding 
sources  tnat  make  the  project  possible. 

NAPIC  supports  the  continuation  of  fixed-unit-price 
contracts.  While  there  have  been  problems  in  the  imple&ientation 
of  the  process ►  we  believe  that  the  current  regulations  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  have  taken  care  of  those  problems.  When 
correctly  operated ►  management  through  paying  for  results,  not 
procers*  is  a  principle  that  promotes  efficiency  and  attracts 
broad  business  support  for  our  programs. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman r  we  wish  to  express  support  for  your 
proposal  to  increase  the  maximum  amount  that  may  be  ussd  for 
administrative  expenses  and  supportive  services.  While  current 
law  requiring  lhat  at  least  70  percent  of  local  funds  go  toward 
training  has  been  a  powerful  message  to  gqin  support  in  the 
ge*  eral  business  community*  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  cannot  effectively  operate  a  job  training  program  for  high 
need  populationc  under  the  current  15  and  30  percent  limitations. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  NAPIC  believes  that  JTPA  has  been  a  successful 
program  that  can  and  dovs  respond  to  the  priorities  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch.  Business  support  of  and  se^-vice  on 
privafe  industry  councils  has  been  one  important  reason  for  the 
impressive  accomplishments  of  JTPA.  T.ie  partnership  between  PICs 
and  local  elected  officials  has  matured  and  represents  a  unique 
opportunity  to  advance  long-held  goals  of  better  coordination  of 
related  education  and  training  programs.  But  additional  national 
support  for  strengthening  the  PIC  institution  to  take  on  new 
roles  would  appear  timely. 

PIC  volunteers  are  proud  to  endorse  JTPA  to  their  colleagues 
because  it  is  a  job  training  and  placement  program.  But  we 
recognize  that  a  jo^  training  program  in  the  1990*  s  is  an 
education  program  also.     As  traditional  sources  of  new  workers 
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erode,  employers  will  increasingly  need  to  reach  out  to  the  less 
qualified  to  fill  entry  level  positions.  PICs  need  to  provide 
basic  education  services  —  reading,  writing,  computing,  problem 
solving,  etc.  —  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  workplace 
expectations,  so  that  these  new  workers  can  mee'c  the  rising  skill 
requirements  of  the  workplace* 

NAPIC  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  Subcommittee  in 
developing  strategies,  programs  and  resources  that  transforms  our 
shared  vision  of  a  productive  job  for  everyone  who  wants  one  into 
reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  inviting  NAPIC  to  comment  on 
your  proposed  amendments.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
further  on  the  issues  raised.  This  concludes  my  remarks.  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  quest ions « 
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Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  ycu,  Mr.  Struever.  Mr.  Henry? 

Mr.  Henry.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman  pro  tem. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Semi-chairman,  pseudo  chairman. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  would  to  note,  beCv^ose  I  think  it  is  very  important, 
two  panels  back,  our  two  mayors,  our  local  program  administrative 
from  Oakland  Countv,  and  the  representative  of  the  Governor's 
Conference  expressed  some  concern  about  legislative  language 
which  is  overly  detailed  and  impinging  on  the  flexibility  of  the  PlC 
composition. 

In  your  abbreviated  comments,  neither  of  you  mentioned  what  is 
in  your  written  testimony  in  both  cases,  the  danger  of  detailing 
rigid  percentages  for  PIC  councils.  I  would  just  like  to  have  that  in 
the  record.  Thank  vou. 

Mi.  Bartletf.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Peterson,  returning  to 
the  performance-based  contracts,  let  me  turn  to  page  six  and  make 
sure  that  I  understand  the  worc^s  that  you  are  using. 

First  of  all  in  that  paragraph,  as  far  as  your  recommendation,  I 
do  understand  that  you  art  not  proposing  that  performance-based 
contracts  be  abolished  all  together.  I  have  two  questions. 

As  I  understand,  are  you  proposing  that  performance-based  con- 
tracts be  abolished  for  government  agencies  or  nonprofits? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Bartletf.  And  left  only  for  for  profits? 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Second,  in  your  language  in  which  you  discuss 
contracts  int'lude  provisions  for  cost  and  price  analysis,  are  you 
proposing  that  the  PIC  or  the  contractor  go  back  to  an  agency  con- 
tract at  the  conclusion  of  the  year  and  audit  their  costs  rather  than 
thei^  performance  and  take  away  money  if  their  costs  were  higher 
than  what  you  or  the  contractor  thought  it  should  be?  Or  are  you 
simply  assuring  an  audit  based  on  performance;  did  they  do  what 
they  said  they  were  going  to  do  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  I  think  we  are  talking  about  two  things 
here.  We  are  talking  about  first  eiwuring  that  the  cost  and  pricing 
data  is  developed  from  the  historical  information,  emd  in  fact,  is  le- 
gitimate. 

So  ir  they  say  they  are  going  to  price  an  instructor  out  at  25  dol- 
lars an  hour,  we  do  not  get  an  instructor  that  is  priced  out  at  three 
dc  liars  an  hour.  We  want  to  ensure  some  up  front  controls  over 
this  contracting  mechanism  that  ensures  the  cost  and  the  outcomes 
are  legitimate. 

To  the  extent  that  you  are  unable  to  send  an  auditor  in  each 
time  a  fixed  unit  price  contract  is  being  negotiated,  to  do  that  up 
front,  we  are  suggesting  that  there  be  a  provision  for  defective  pric- 
ing that  would  allow  us  to  after  the  fact,  if  we  had  i  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  pricing  was  not  based  on  historical  costs,  that  we 
would  have  the  ability  to  go  back  in  ard  take  a  look  at  that  to 
make  sure  that  what  we  have  paid  for  was  legitir-  I'e. 

Mr.  Bartletf.  Mr.  Peterson,  if  

Mr.  Peterson.  To  include,  by  the  way  

Mr.  Bartletf.  If  what  the  SDA  contracted  to  get  was  X 
number— 85  job  placements  for  X  number  of  dollars  per  job  place- 
ment emd  a  particular  retention  rate  after  so  many  months  or 
years,  and  if  that  SDA  got  that,  it  they  got  the  training  as  meas- 
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ured  by  the  outcome  of  the  training  and  if  the>  ^ot  the  placement 
and  if  they  got  the  retention,  you  are  suggesting  in  addition  to  that 
that  we  audit  their  costs  and  take  away  money  if  their  costs  were 
too  low.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  let  me  set  up  a  situation  for  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  just  set  up  a  situation  for  you  and  wondered  if 
that  is  what  you  meant. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  am  going  to  play  your  game.  Let's  play.  Let's 
assume  that  that  training  required  $100  and  we  paid  them  $400. 
Now  what  would  you  want  to  do? 

Would  you  want  to  allow  them  to  have  the  additional  300  dollars 
that  was  unnecessary  to  get  that  placement;  or  would  you  want  it 
to  be  auditable  to  take  you  back  to  what  was  legitimate? 

I  think,  sir,  that  you  and  I  would  want  to  get  what  was  legiti- 
mate. What  we  are  suggesting  here  is  a  structure  that  allows  us, 
the  program  administrators  and  the  Congress,  taxpayers,  to  assure 
that  they  got  what  they  paid  for. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Peterson,  I  think  I  imderstand  our  disagree- 
ment. I  believe  what  the  government  is  attempting  to  pay  for  is  a 
worker  that  has  achieved  a  certain  skill  level  and  has  been  able  to 
use  that  skill  level  in  the  marketplace. 

So  if  the  training  contract  was  for  a  tool  and  dye  cutter  and  that 
tool  and  dye  cutter  was  then  able  to  be  trained  in  100  hours  to 
reach  a  skill  level  as  measured  by  some  objective  outconies,  and 
was  ftbie  to  obtain  a  job  at  an  objective  15  dollars  an  hour  if  that 
was  the  test  that  was  placed  on  it,  £ind  then  that  tool  and  dye 
cutter  then  went  out  and  got  himself  a  job,  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
want  to  require  that  individual  to  stay  in  school  for  an  extra  300 
hours  because  he  did  better  than  what  the  Departmei;t  of  Labor 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  do  tbdnk,  sir,  that  you  would  still  want  to  know 
that  what  you  paid  for  was  legitimate. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Correct.  What  I  want  to  pay  for  is  that  skilled 
person  who  is  able  to  then  be  employed  at  some  objective  outcome 
level.  Perhaps  we  are  saying  similar  things. 

Mr.  Struever,  do  you  have  a  comment  on  that  performance- 
based— would  you  have  us  go  back  and  audit  the  costs  with  an  eye 
towards  recapturing  some  of  the  

Mr.  Struever.  J  think  that  on  the  performance-based  contracting 
issue,  one  thing  to  go  back,  as  you  mentioned  the  CETA  program, 
Baltimore  t***^  a  pioneer  in  performance-based  contracting  way 
back  even  in  the  old  CETA  days.  We  were  great  believers  in  it. 

We  believe  you  can  build  controls  into  the  performance-based 
contracting  system  that  ensure  the  kind  of  quaVty  and  follow 
through  of  3ervices  that  you  are  talking  about.  If  there  are  prob- 
lems in  how  that  is  administered,  then  we  should  deal  with  that.  It 
is  not  a  problem  per  se  with  the  concept  of  performance-based  con- 
tracting. 

Again,  I  think  '  e  feel  so  strongly  as  far  as  the  way  the  basic 
JTPA  system  works  at  the  local  level  in  allowing  the  PICs  to  go  to 
whoever  provides,! the  service  in  their  community  most  efficiently 
and  effectively  to  do  the  job  at  hand,  getting  people  hito  a  job  as 
the  end  result. 
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Therefore,  that  meacs  that  if  we  have  to  have  incredibly  tight 
reporting  requirements  every  time  a  contractor  wants  to  nire  an 
instructor  cr  buy  some  new  equipment,  then  I  think  we  are  going 
to  lose  a  lot  of  the  interest  that  we  have  had,  I  know,  in  our  com- 
munity in  providing  exciting  creative  employment  and  training 
programs.  ^  , 

So  we  hear  and  understand  the  concerns  the  Inspector  General 
has  raised.  We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Labor  regulations, 
as  proposed,  can  really  address  those  concerns  within  the  context 
of  keeping 

Mr.  Bartlett.  So,  Mr.  Struever,  do  you  believe  that  the  Denart- 
ment  of  Labor  regulations  have  handled  whatever  problem  there 
was,  and  we  should  or  should  not  extend  statute  further  than  that? 
Should  we  make  changes  in  the  statute  that  go  beyond  what  the 
Department  of  Labor's  regulations  have  already  done? 

Mr.  Struevee.  No.  My  understanding  is  that— and  I  should  talk 
to  our  staff  more  about  this— there  is  a  lot  of  work  that  went  in  the 
negotiations,  really,  over  the  last  two  years  on  those  proposed  regu- 
lations. I  believe  that  that  is  an  effective  compromise. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  One  other  question,  Mr.  Struever:  Do  you  think 
that  thei«  are  some  things  in  the  Department  of  Labor  regulations 
that  if  you  were  in  our  shoes  up  here  you  would  change  that  went 
too  far? 

Mr.  Struever.  Yes.  We  are— again,  speaking  from  my  immediate 
knowledge  in  Baltimore  City  and  working  with  our  program  direc- 
tors—concerned that  even  as  proposed,  the  DOI  regulations  are 
going  to  be  overly  restrictive  and  are  going  to  limit  our  flexibility. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Assuming  that  the  Chairman  will  agree,  I  am 
going  to  hold  the  hearing  record  open.  If  you  could  get  us  a  list  of 
those  to  examine  of  those  areas  of  the  DOL  regulations  that  you 
would  change,  because  that  is  what  the  reauthorization  is  for,  do 
you  have  any  of  them  off  the  top  of  your  head  currently? 

Mr.  Struever.  No,.  I  would  have  to  get  back  to  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  If  you  could  send  that  to  the  committee  and  alpci 
to  my  personal  attention. 

Another  question  for  Mr.  Peterson,  Mr.  Kolberg,  and  Mr.  Stru- 
ever may  also  have  a  comment— I  want  to  be  certain  that  I  under- 
stand the  allegation— do  any  of  you  have  any— Mr.  Ivry  also— do 
any  of  you  have  any  indication  that  there  is  a  systemic  difference 
in  the  issue  of— aiid  what  does  become  a  problem  or\;asionally— of 
skimming,  that  is  of  serving  only  the  easy-to-train  emT>loyees,  that 
there  is  a  systemic  difference  in  the  incidence  of  slar^riiing  between 
performance-based  contracting  and  cost  reimbursement  contract- 
ing? .  .  .   .  , 

Is  there  any  indication  that  there  is— does  it  happjn  m  bot.i  or 

does  it  happen  only  in  performance-based  contracting  or  how  would 
you  characterize  it? 
Mr.  Peterson? 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  have  done  no  work  to  suggest  that  there  ia. 
What  we,  of  course,  know  is  that  there  is  greater  incentive  in  the 
fixed  unit  price  contracting. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Peterson,  you  do  not  understand  government 
agencies  very  well. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Excuse  me? 

Q  O  u 
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Mr.  Bartlett.  You  do  not  understend  government  agencies  very 
well.  There  is  the  same  incentive.  If  a  government  agency  can  skim 
and  show  higher  numbers,  then  they  get  more  money  on  their  con- 
tract next  year.  They  may  not  call  it  a  profit;  they  may  call  it  more 
employees,  higher  salary,  larger  cface  space,  but  they  still  get  a  lot 
larger  contract. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  vhat  incentive,  yes.  We 
have  not— I  have  not  done  any  work  that  would  suggest  clearly  to 
me  whether  or  not  it  is  a  greater  problem  with  fixed  imit  price  con- 
tracting. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  So,  should  we,  on  this  committee,  assume  that  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  the  contrary,  that  when  someone  raises 
the  skimming  argument,  that  that  skimming  argument  relates  to 
the  system  as  a  whole  or  the  skimming  problem  happens  in  the 
system  as  a  whole  and  is  not  related  to  the  performance-based 
versus  the  cost  reimbursement? 

Mr.  Kolberg,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Kolberg.  I  Mieve  the  skimming  argument  relates  to  the 
system  as  a  whole.  I  am  not  saying  I  agree  with  it,  but  if  there  is 
such  an  argument,  it  seems  to  me  it  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  way  local  organizations  are  going  ahe«d  in  their  contract- 
ing business. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Struever,  I  have  a  question  on  a  different  sub- 
ject for  you.  One  of  the  things  that  the  IGs  testimony  does  demon- 
strate to  us  is — I  think  it  is  accurate  ana  clear — there  is  'some  ap- 
parent need  to  build  in  an  additional  accoimtability  all  the  way 
down  to  the  agency  level  and  back  upstream. 

One  of  the  statistics  that  I  saw  that  is  somewhat  bothersome  is 
that  in  the  statute  we  provide  that  a  governor  shall  clofc:o  down  a 
PIC  or  take  a  PIC  away  from  local  control  if  that  PIC  is  not  per- 
forming according  to  objective  measurement  standards  tiiat  had 
been  published. 

No  doubt  there  are  PICs  in  this  country  and  in  the  state  of  Texas 
that  have  worked  well  and  there  are  some  that  have  been  failures. 
My  question  of  you  is,  what  is  it  about  that  law  that  says  that  a 
governor  shall—let  me  read  the  words  to  you—^'a  governor  shall 
impose  a  reorganization  plan  if  the  performance  standards  persist 
for  the  second  year,"  that  it  caused  it  to  never  be  acted  upon  by 
any  governor  so  far  as  I  know— and  I  know  that  most  PICs  do  a 
good  job,  but  there  are  some  that  do  not. 

There  are  some  that,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  their 
lack  of  meeting  performance  standards  have  persisted  for  the 
second  year  but  no  governors  have  ever  used  that. 

What  can  we  do  to  strengthen  that? 

Mr.  Struever.  With  ariy  locally  managed,  flexible  program—and 
you  have  approjdmately  650  PICs  across  the  country— you  are 
going  to  have  a  wide  de^ee  of  success  and  quality  in  programs. 

I  think  that  the  real  need  and  the  cutting  edge  on  th&  is  capac- 
ity building.  Inhere  are  weak  PICs  and  there  are  weak  SDAs  out 
there.  Theie  is  a  need  at  both  the  state  level  and  the  local  level  to 
be  able  to  invest  in  improving  the  quality  of  programs  and  of  the 
management  structure. 

I  represent  NAPIC  and  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  among 
our  members  there  are  PICs  that  need  nelp  in  terms  of  recruiting 
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top  level  public  and  private  sector  members,  in  terms  of  educating 
about  the  ever-expanding  responsibility  that  is  put  upon  us  for 
more  active  involvement  in  welfare  employment,  dropout  preven- 
tion, dislocated  worker  programs. 

There  are  a  lot  for  us  who  work  as  volunteers.  So  I  would  not  put 
out  the  fact  that  the  governors  have  not  thrown  any  of  us  out  of 
business;  we  are  volunteers.  I  think  what  you  are  hearing  is  a  clear 
cry  from  everybody  that  there  needs  to  be  a  continual  and  increas- 
ing investH2nt  iu  the  capacity  of  the  whole  system  from  the  top  on 
down. 

That  is  why  we  are  looking  for  some  flexibility  on  the  adminis- 
trative level.  I,  as  a  businessman,  am  not  particularly  interested  in 
seeing  money  going  into  higher  salaries  simply  for  salaries  or  fancy 
offices,  but  believe  that  that  additional  flexibility  in  administrative 
funds  can  help  provide  the  kind  of  capacity  building  and  training 
that  is  really  necessary-  so  th^t  we  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
these  650  PICs  providing  the  programs. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  So  you  do  not  think  any  PIC  that  is  not  perform- 
ing for  multiple  use— you  think  it  should  not  be  closed  down? 

Mr.  Struever.  I  do  not  think  the  issue  is  really  closing  down.  I 
think  what  there  needs  to  be  at  the  state  level  is  that  the  governor 
has  to  be  able  to  come  down  firmly  with  state  capacity  down  at  the 
local  level  and  with  the  local  elected  officios  and  say  what  is  going 
on  here,  what  are  the  problems  and  what  cam  we  do  to  make  them 
better. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  But  not  impose  a  reorganization  plan? 

Mr.  Struever.  Sure,  if  that  is  the  necessary  outcome.  I  think 
that  is  fine.  You  have  to  have  those  ultimate  sanctions  hanging  out 
there. 

Mr.  BARTLETf.  Mr.  Kolberg? 

Mr.  Kolberg.  I  certainly  agree  with  that.  I  think  that  SDAs  and 
PICs  can  go  bankrupt  just  like  the  Jersey  City  school  system  can  go 
bankrupt.  If  that  happens,  there  needs  to  be  something  in  the  law 
that  forces,  not  just  allows  but  forces,  the  governor  to  move  in  and 
do  some  restitution  and  some  chamging. 

At  the  a'une  time,  my  experience  tells  me,  and  maybe  yours  does 
too,  Mr.  Bartlett,  that  the  intergovernmental  system  is  such  that  to 
do  this  in  the  intergovernmental  system  does  not  happen  very 
often,  and  if  it  does  happen  at  all,  at  a  very  high  political  price. 

I  recall  when  I  was  in  the  Labor  Department,  to  try  to  point  to 
governors  and  say  that  their  unemplo3rment  insurance  system  did 
not  meet  our  standards,  and  I  was  going  to  publicly  do  that  and 
scold  them  publicly,  seldom  happened  because  you  do  not  want  to 
do  that  no  matter  what  party  is  in. 

For  governors  to  take  on  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  let's  say,  and 
Mr.  Struever,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  in  the  final  throws  before 
the  governor  of  Maryland  is  likely  to  do  that.  That  is  just  in  the 
nature  of  things.  I  do  not  suggest  any  remedy.  That  is  just  in  the 
nature  of  the  kind  of  intergovernmental  system  we  have. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Kolberg,  unfortunately  that  is  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Politics,  that  is  political  comedy,  then  gets  in  the  way  of 
providing  very  real  and  very  necessary  job  training  and  placement 
for  people  who  are  hurting. 
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It  may  be  that  the  governor  or  the  mayor  should  be  the  ones  thut 
lose  their  jobs,  but  the  people  that  really  lose  their  jobs  are  the  xm- 
employed,  chronically  unemployed,  who  do  not  get  served. 

I  speak  from  some  experience.  Wc  have  had  over  the  last  several 
years  a  PIC  in  my  home  city  in  Dallas  which  is,  by  every  measure 
of  performance  standard,  the  worst  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

As  a  Federal  l^islator,  it  is  gulling  to  see  so  far  no  teeth  in  the 
law  that  says  the  governor  shall  impose  a  reorganization  plan  but 
to  see  that  the  governor  did  not.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  punishirg  or 
rewarding  volunteers  on  the  PIC  council;  it  is  a  matter  of  maidng 
certain  that  whatever  agency  structure  is  there,  that  it  is  perform- 
ing to  serve  thoise  indiviquals. 

Mr.  Peterson,  did  you  determine  any  ways  in  which  the  law 
could  be  restructured  to  accomplish  that  to  end  up  with  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  if  necessary? 

Mr>  Peterson.  No.  I  am  not  eure  that  we  can  l^islate  courage. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  We  did  in  Chapter  One.  In  the  Chapter  One  man- 
date we  said  to  the  states  that  we  would  take  away  their  Federal 
funds,  their  Chapter  One  money  for  the  state  as  a  whole  if  the  gov- 
ernor did  not  impose  a  special  master.  The  result  is  that  there  are 
now  school  districts  in  IHexaa  and  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  with  a 
special  master. 

Mr.  Peterson.  It  mif;ht  be  isolated  cases. 

Mr.  BARTiiETT.  Just  One  other  comment  or  Question,  Mr.  Peter- 
son. Perhaps  one  approach  that  might  be  useful  with  both  the  cost 
reimbursement  and  the  performance-based  standard  would  be  an 
approach  of  some  disclosure  and  sunshine  in  which  at  the  b^in- 
mng  of  eveT^  contract'  cycle,  the  local  PIC  would  be  requiredl  to 
publicly  disclose  the  results  of  the  prior  contracts  or  the  current 
contracts  as  measured  by  performance,  performance-per-dollar  per- 
haps, and  then  to  advertise  those  copt*'<icts  for  competitive  bids. 

So,  if  indeed,  a  contractor  has  a  contract  in  which  they  are  plac- 
ing workers  who  are  now  skilled  into  the  marketplace  for  1500  dol- 
lars per  placement,  and  if  indeed  it  only  cost  them  700  dollars  for 
placement,  then  no  doubt  in  most  cases  another  contractor  would 
come  along  who  would  offer  to  do  it  for  900  doUeuB  per  contract. 

Would  mat  be  in  the  direction  that  you  woulU  thmk  useful  in 
this  area? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Competition,  sir,  would  absolutely  hr  in  the  right 
direction.  There  is  very,  very  little  comoetition  in  this  system  at 
this  point  in  time,  virtually  none. 

Mr.  Bartlett.'  Mr.  Stru3^^er,  are  there  ways  in  which  we  could 
advertise  for  «-.T*'Hional  bidviors  on  some  of  the  contracts? 

Mr.  Struevas.^*.  Our  normal  mode  of  operation  is  an  RFP  process 
in  which  we  have  a  PIC  committee  that  overseas  all  our  skills 
training  programs  and  funding  and  do  an  RFP  around  welfare  em- 
plo3rment,  particular  kinds  of  training  and  get  proposals  r-om  all 
kinds  of  different  people;  nonprofits,  for  profits. 

Mr.  Bartletf.  Do  you  disclose  in  the  RFP  the  performance  of  the 
current  contractor  so  that  others  can  bid  againat  them? 

Mr.  SrauEVER.  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Do  you  think  that  you  should? 

Mr.  Struever.  But  we  certainly  evaluate  that  in  the  process  of 
deciding  whether  to  change  contractors  or  to  take  on  a  new  one.  So 
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again,  I  think  the  concept  is  that  we  believe  within  the  perform- 
ance-based contracting  system  there  are  ways  to  deal  with  the 
kinds  of  concerns,  legitimate  concerns,  that  I  think  the  Insper''>r 
General  has  raised. 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Kolberg? 

Mr.  Kolberg.  If  I  could  relate  this  discussion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  capacity  building  discussion.  About  400  of  the  626  PICs  serve 
rural  communities  or  small  towns. 

They  do  not  have  large  staffs.  They  do  not  have  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence. Yet,  the  committee  would  cut  back  on  capacity  building. 

Baltimore  probably  can  do  a  •  ery  good  job  and  continue  to  do 
performance  contracting.  I  wonder  sometimes  about  some  of  the 
others  where  the  turnover  in  staff,  the  turnover  in  PICs  and  all  is 
very  high. 

I  guess  my  own  feeling  is  that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  and 
listen  very  carefully  to  what  the  Inspector  General  says.  CETA  fi- 
nally went  out  of  existence  partly  because  of  the  belief  that  this 
kind  of  problem,  that  the  Inspector  General  points  out,  was  rife 
throughout  the  system. 

I  would  really  want  to  be  aware  of  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
need  to  go  as  far  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who  says  we  should  be 
balancing  off  flexibility  and  accountability.  It  seems  to  nie  there 
are  some  movement  in  the  direction  toward  account^bility  now, 
particularly  given  the  realities  of  the  capacity  in  this  system  to  do 
the  very  complicated  kind  of  cost  building  data  and  that  sort  of 
thing  that  the  Inspector  General  is  talking  about. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  very  careful.  None  of  us  v/ant  to 
have  this  system  ripped  off,  not  anyone  in  any  party,  in  any  part  of 
this  system.  If,  in  fact,  there  is  a  belief  that  every  now  and  then 
because  of  lack  of  capacity— I  do  not  think  it  is  venality;  I  think  it 
is  lack  of  capacity— the  system  is  getting  ripped  off. 

We  have  to  be  very  careful  and  see  if  we  cannot  fix  that  without 
damaging  the  very  important  flexibility  that  Bill  Struever  and 
other  Private  Industry  Council  chairmen  talk  about. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  That  is  a  good  statement  to  end  the  hearing  on.  I 
would  add  to  that  about  my  own  judgement.  I  was  on  the  Dallas 
City  Council  durinj  the  days  of  CETA.  My  judgement  is  thai  CETA 
went  out  of  business  not  because  of  the  perception  but  because  of 
the  reality. 

The  reality  was  based  on— the  scandals  were  not— scandals  relat- 
ed to  cost.  In  fact,  there  was  very  little  stealing  or  siphoning  off  of 
money,  although  sometimes  those  made  the  newspapers. 

The  scandals  were  based  on  the  fact  that  CETA,  most  of  CETA 
not  all,  was  based  on  a  cost  reimbursement  theory  in  which  we 
agreed  to  pay  per  hour  of  training  as  opposed  to  pay  for  perform- 
ance. I  would  sure  hate  to  have  us  go  back  to  that  system. 

I  thank  the  witnesses.  The  record  will  stay  open  sufficiently  for 
Mr.  Stiuever  to  comment  on  the  DOIj  regulations  as  they  may 
relate  to  reauthorization  and  other  testimony. 

The  b**armg  is  adjourned. 

[Wht-  3upon,  at  1:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  T;nAHn  STATE  rniiwrTL  on  Ar.TMr. 


^  hf:«  n^^?ii?  ^•^5"?"^''  "00  Older  Idahoans 

have  participated  In    the  3%  older  Worker    Set-aside  Proaram 
created  in  1983  by  the    Job  Training  Pi-rtnership  Act  (ntl) 
These  older  individuals  wanted  and  Leded  lo  «o?k;  and  " 

HHEREASi  the  average  age  of  America's  workforce  is  on  the  rise 
iScre^inSranS""^  """^"^^"^    ^'"'^^^-^  tr^?^in^1: 

f"""  aliaination  of  the  3%  JTPA  set-aside 
argue  that  employmont  and  training  programs  for  older 
workers  should  not  be  separate  and  that  older  workers  should 
be  mainstreamed  with  all  other  unemployed;  and 

WHEREAS  I  the  record  shows  that  "  when  older  workers  >-<> 
mainstreamed  with  all  other  applicants  for  employmSS? 
services,  they  fall  through  the  cracks-aldLS^lSved 
the^>  ^n?H2f„°'^t!"^"^  to  ?he  en^ggSg^^of 

t^Llt.    i  "  ^"'^J"-'    •''^P*  set-aside,  older    workers  had  to 
Durina    ^h«''    ""^^^"^  ""h    younger    unemnloyed  adSl?s. 
T«in?nn  5!^  °*  ^^"^    Conprehen«xve    Employment  and 

Training  Act  (CETA) ,  national  statistics  report  only  2.9%  of 
all  adults  served  were  55  am  older  (in  idSho,  only  2  7*  of 
^r-"*''  were  55  and  older).  Since  enSctmont  oi 
the  3%  Older  worker  Set-aside,  the  level  of  service  to 
older  unemployed  Idahoans  has  Incro-.sed  to  ft.aS.  and 

3ld^*^rkersf  P°re  emphasis,    pot  l^ss,  on  retraining 

THEREFORE    BE  IT  RESOI^VEP;    that  a  minimum  of  a*  of  all  adult  Job 
llll^^^l  Partnership  Act  financial  resources  be  reserved  tt 
individ!l'xs;"and'    ""P^"^""*^  '--"^    twining    needs    of  olde^ 

BE  IT  F"RTHER  RESOLVED!  _  that  eacn  Governor  be  given  the 
tr^?^?^n"^  ?°  ''^termine  how  older  worker  empll^i^eSt  aSd 
training  services  can  most  effectively    be  delivered  in  each 


Chairman,  I' iho  State  Council  on  Aging 
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Testimony  on: 

The  Reauthorization  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Art 
En 

The  Honorable  Charies  S.  Robb 
U^.  Senator  and  Chairman  of 
Jobs  for  America's  Graduates 

The  Honorable  John  R.  McKeman,  Jr. 


It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  us  to  report  briefly  on  the  ten  years  of  experience  of  Jobs 
for  America's  Graduates  in  the  context  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  -  ana  to 
encourage  your  consideration,  in  particular,  of  the  important  role  that  fij^  can  play  in 
more  effectively  delivering  programs  for  at-risk  youth. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  Jobs  for  America's  Graduates  is  now  the  nation's 
largest  consistently  applied  model  of  school-to-work  transition  for  at-risk  youth.  We 
presently  serve  21,000  at-risk  youth  annually  f  approximately  12,000  new  young  people  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  year,  with  continuing  services  to  more  than  9,500  youth  from  the  Qass 
of  ^989  who  are  now  on  the  job,  in  the  military  or  enrolled  in  post-secondary  training).  The 
program  operates  in  approximately  300  high  schools  in  over  50  communities  in  16  states. 

Jobs  for  America's  Graduates  has  three  guiding  principles: 


Governor  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
Jobs  for  America's  Graduates 


September  20,  19S9 
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•  We  are  convinced  that  school-to-work  strategics  for  at-risk  youth  can  be  among 
the  most  effective  strategies  to  prevent  both  dropouts  and  unemployment  after 
leaving  school 

•  That  intervening  as  late  as  the  12th  grade,  although  it  is  far  preferable  to  do  so 
earlier,  can  still  make  a  very  large  difference  in  the  outcomes  of  at-risk  youth  in 
both  their  educational  attainment  and  their  success  on  the  job. 

•  That  the  public  and  private  leadership  of  slalCi  must  lead  in  mobilizing  resources 
and  commitment  to  ensure  the  sustained  application  of  such  a  program  for  long- 
term  results. 

The  JaG  model  is  veiy  simple  ~  perhaps  its  most  important  virme.  The  program  was 
developed  in  1979  in  Delaware  by  a  task  force  of  over  400  government,  business,  education 
and  labor  leaders  commissioned  by  Governor  Pete  du  Pont  Successful  elements  of 
vocational  education,  cooperative  education,  proven  job  training  programs  and  counseling 
strategies  were  organized  into  a  "model" 

Simply  stated,  that  model  intervenes  in  the  12th  grade  to  serve  the  most  at-risk  youth 
with  a  combination  of  motivational  services  (through  a  vocationally-oriented  student 
oiganization),  intensive  one-on-one  and  group  counseling  personal  assistance  from  "Job 
Specialists."  A  primary  goal  is  to  have  these  youth  learn  and  attam  30  "competencies"  which 
were  developed  for  JAG  by  the  business  community  as  essential  elements  for  succ-^sfiil 
a::achment  to  the  labor  force.  Finally,  the  model  provides  for  a  transition  process  into 
employment  for  a  fiiil  nine  months  after  graduation  or  upon  leaving  school  During  that 
nine  m^  aths,  JAG  seeks  to  secure  a  raise  or  promotion  -  preferably  both  ~  to  help  ensure 
that  clear  and  concrete  progress  has  been  made  by  our  young  people  in  their  jobs.  The 
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business  community  has  consistently  told  us  that  it  takes  approximately  m'.ie  months  for 
successful  attachment  to  the  labor  foice  to  occur. 

As  indicated,  this  model  has  stood  the  test  of  time  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  has  been 
operating  with  a  high  degree  of  consistency,  serving  more  than  70,000  at-risk  youth  (60% 
of  whom  are  minorities)  in  a  broad  variety  of  urban,  suburban  and  rural  situations  during 
both  economic  recession  and  recovery,  and  it  works.  Using  JTPA  criteria  for  "positive 
termination,"  our  national  average  has  exceeded  80%  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years. 

Those  results  offer  compelling  evidence  that  intervention  can  be  successful  as  late  as 
the  12th  grade  for  at-risk  youth.  There  is  no  one  on  our  Board  who  does  not  agree  with  the 
conventional  wisdom  that  intervention  must  occur  early  to  have  the  best  chance  of  success. 
However,  JAG  has  proven  beyond  any  doubt,  we  believe,  that  we  do  not  have  to  give  up  on 
the  current  generation  of  at-risk  youth.  Even  modest  levels  of  intervention,  such  as  the  JAG 
model,  can  consistently  and  substantially  improve  the  outcomes  of  public  education  and 
successful  attachment  to  the  labor  force  of  these  at-risk  youth. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  field  testing  a  "dropout  prevention"  component  of  our 
program  -  the  Opportunity  Awareness  Program  -  in  grades  10  and  11  in  21  high  schools  in 
seven  states.  Assuming  that  this  goes  well,  JAG  will  be  able  to  offer  states  and  localities  a 
true  comprehensive  school-to-work  transition  system  beginning  at  the  point  at  which  young 
people  are  eligible  to  leave  school  (generally  at  age  16)  and  continuing  through  nine  months 
after  leaving  school. 

Turning  to  the  legislation  before  the  Committee,  we  first  would  like  to  commend  the 
Chairman  and  the  Members  of  this  Committee,  as  well  as  the  Senate  and  the 
Administration,  for  what  we  believe  to  be  an  extraordinary  level  of  consensus  on  the  key 
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issues  that  must  be  addressed  in  the  reauthorizatiOD  of  JTPA.  While  our  Board  of  Directors 
has  taken  a  formal  stand  on  otrly  one  element  -  that  of  the  role  states  must  play  which  is 
addressed  later  -  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  JAG  Board  strongly  encourages  the 
direction  of  your  bill,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Senate  bill,  which  seeks  to  shift  greater  resources 
towards  a  strategy  of  pre/ention  through  assistance  to  schools  to  help  them  do  a  better  job 
for  at-risk  yoUllL  also  encourage  the  continued  targeting  of  the  limited  federal  resources 
to  those  youth  who  are  most  at-risk.  Even  though  our  program  is  intended  to  serve  alL those 
youth  who  are  at  risk  of  failing  school  or  of  becoming  unemployed,  we  accept  and  support 
the  need  for  available  federal  resources  to  target  those  youth  most  at-risk.  JAG  is  prepared 
to  be  aggressive  in  our  efforts  to  help  cany  out  that  £oal  of  this  legislation. 

JAG  especially  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  convey  the  views  of  our  Board  of 
Directors  regarding  the  importance  of  an  expanded  state  role  in  fashioning  more 
comprehensive  and  successful  education  and  training  programs  for  at-risk  youth. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  JAG  Board  of  Directors  -  a  group  with  diverse 
backgrounds,  political  persuasion  and  experience  -  has  unanimously  endorsed  a  particular 
element  of  proposed  legislation. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  pi^posal  for  a  "5%  state  set-aside"  to  be  reserved  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  distribute  as  "incentive  grants"  to  states  which  agree  to  fashion  new 
Slalaaddfi.  goals,  and  appropriate  programmatic  strategies  to  reach  these  goals,  for  at-risk 
youth. 

The  strength  of  our  support  is  based  on  our  ten  years  of  collective  experience  as  an 
organization.  After  the  ten  years  of  results,  we  are  convinced  that: 
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1.  In  a  time  of  vciy  limited  federal  resources  it  is  vitally  important  to  encourage  that 
more  state  financial  resources  be  applied  towards  helping  at-risk  youth  stay  in  school 
and  seek  new  employment 

2.  There  are  substantial  economies  of  scale  and  inherent  programmatic  value  in  more 
comprehensive  statewide  strategies  for  at-risk  youth. 

3.  The  private  and  public  sector  leadership  at  the  state  as  well  as  at  the  local  level  must 
be  fiiUy  mobilized  if  we  are  to  make  serious  imoads  into  the  problems  of  at-risk 
youth. 

4.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  state  public  and  private  sector  leaders  must  take  the  lead 
on  this  issue.  They  must  not  be  left  to  stand  off  to  the  side  acting  only  as  advisors 
or  just  as  enforcers  of  rules  and  regulations. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  we  bclirve  the  5%  state  set-aside  is  so  vitally  important 
to  an  improved  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

As  you  consider  these  elements  of  the  legislation,  we  urge  that  the  5%  state  set-aside 
require  states  to  demonstrate  a  conaete  commitment  and  a  demonstrated  mobilization  of 
resources  for  fashioning  and  executing  such  successful  statewide  strategies. 

One  component  of  that  mobilization  of  resources  would  be  to  require  matching 
commitments  from  states  for  financing  as  part  of  their  statewide  strategy.  These  funds  would 
be  drawn  from  available  federal  funds  and  existing  or  new  state  resources. 

Further,  we  urge  that  a  clear  role  be  established  for  the  public  schools  as  the  central 
vehicle  for  attempting  to  prevent  youth  unemployment  and  dropouts.  In  our  judgement,  the 
schools  must  be  at  the  core  of  ai^  affordable  and  successful  strategy. 
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Finally,  we  recommend  that  states  be  required  to  establish  truly  effective  oversight 
mechanisms  for  the  new  goals  drawn  from  the  senior  leadership  of  the  states'  pubUc  and 
private  sectors,  including  business,  government,  education,  labor  and  statewide  community 
leaders.  We  prefer  that  these  mechanisms  have  a  true  oversight  function  rather  than 
function  simply  as  advisoiy  groups.  Based  on  our  experience,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
public  and  private  sector  leaders  have  actual  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  state 
strategics  they  propose  for  the  5%  incentive  grants.  That  is  how  sustained  and  long-tenn 
success  is  likely  to  be  achieved. 

Fundamental  to  our  recommendation  of  the  5%  state  set-aside  is  our  judgment  that 
one  of  the  major  failings  of  job  training  programs  over  the  pm  25  years  has  been  their 
fragmentation  mto  literaUy  thousands  of  small  programs  that  come  and  go  with  the  seasons. 
The  litany  of  acronyms  and  numbers  designating  programs  which  have  come  and  gone  in  the 
time  of  this  Conmiittee  is  too  extensive  to  recite. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  any  other  outcome  of  this  legislation,  we  believe,  is  for  state- 
level  leaders  to  make  long-term  commitments  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  results  of 
sustained  SfatCgid^for  reaching  clearly  defined  goals  designed  to  help  at-risk  youth  to  stay 
in  school  and  successfully  enter  the  labor  market 

Quite  candidly,  our  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  that  acceptance  of  responsibility  by 
state-level  leaders  to  achieve  improved  outcomes  of  education  and  job  training  that  is  ihfc 
most  important  objective.  People  of  good  intentions  with  some  degree  of  background  in  this 
field  will  select  or  develop  an  appropriate  model,  just  as  the  designers  of  Jobs  for  America's 
Graduates  did  m  Delaware  ten  years  ago.  This  is  not  a  mysterious  business.  There  is  no 
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magic  here.  There  are,  regrettably,  "no  silver  bullets"  for  solving  the  problems  of  at-risk 
youth. 

There  are,  however,  proven  models,  proven  strategies  and  proven  Ways  to  make  steady 
progress  in  reducing  the  numb^  of  at-risk  youth,  and  in  reducing  the  dropout  rate  and  the 
imemployment^e^amon^  at-risk  young  people. 

WJiat  it  takes  is  the  application  of  that  sustained  and  comprehensive  strategy  directed 
at  the-jatcxcnliflll  of  unemployment  and  dropouts.  Such  an  effort  is  best  led  at  the  state 
level,  with  local  responsibility  for  execution  and  management,  so  that  the  added  value  of  a 
comprehensive  statev^ide  strategy  is  achieved. 

Jobs  for  America's  Graduates  seeks  no  funding  tow  this  bill.  In  fact,  at  the  national 
level  we  have  never  received  any  governmental  funding.  What  we  seek  is  a  public  policy 
change  that  emphasizes  the  importance  of  state  leadership,  state  commitment  state  resources 
and  state  goals,  overseen  by  public  and  private  sector  leaders  who  are,  quite  literally, 
responsible  for  meeting  those  goals. 

As  a  result  of  our  conversations  on  this  subject  with  many  of  the  nation's  governors, 
we  are  convinced  that  many  states  will  respond  very  actively  to  the  opportunities  and  the 
challenges  inherent  in  the  5%  state  set-aside  provision.  We  can  offer  assurances  that  most 
of  the  16  states  where  Jobs  for  America's  Graduates  presently  is  operating  wiU  be  aggressive 
in  bringing  forward  comprehensive  proposals  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Given  the  very  limited  resources  available  at  the  federal  level,  we  believe  that  it  is 
an  excellent  investment  to  take  S%  of  the  total  funds  available  to  the  states  and  localities 
and  put  it  in  the  form  of  incentives  intended  to  attract  those  states  that  are  willing  and  able 
to  meet  the  resource  and  leadership  conrnfiitment  requirements  we  have  outlined 
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In  conclusion,  let  us  again  emphasize  our  general  support  for  the  policy  direction 
embodied  in  the  legislation  before  the  Cdmmittee.  as  weU  as  that  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Administration.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  those  of  us  who  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  this  area  to  sec  such  consensus  and  a  sense  of  urgency  about  the  need  to  improve  the 
basically  successful  structure  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  our  ofGccs  with  questions. 


Submitted  by: 


Oiarics  S.  Robb  R,  McKcman.  Jr. 

U.S.  Senator  CJiWemor 

P*^™^  Vice  Chairman 

Jobs  for  America's  Graduates  Joh«  for  America's  Graduates 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Jobs  for  America's  Graduates,  Inc. 
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NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY 
1522  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  300 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 


Chairman 


October  2,  1989 


Chairman  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
House  Education  and  Labor  Conniittee 
2181  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Pear  chairman  Hawkins: 

Please  find  attached  to  this  correspondence  transmittal  o'.  ny 
testimony  for  the  National  Cooimission  for  Etoployment  Policy  to  be 
included  in  your  hearing  of  September  20,  1989  on  H.R.  2039,  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  Amendments  of  1989. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  we  feel  the  full  weight  of  our 
responsibility  as  an  independent  source  for  Congress  and  the 
President,  to  lend  our  advice,  cooinents  and  suggestions  to  the  hearing 
record  on  your  JTPA  legislation,   we  are  particularly  grateful  that 
'iie  record  has  been  held  open  for  this  testimony. 

Once  again  we  want  to  assure  you  of  our  dedication  and  coattitment  to 
to  you  Mr.  Chaii-.^,  cuid  to  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Coomittee  a. 
a  support  resource  with  independent  perspective  into  the  enployment 
and  training  issues  facing  the  Nation. 


With  kindest  personal  regards. 


<5ohn  C.  Gartland 
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As  you  know,  thi  Cowiiksion's  mandate  is  to  advise  the 
President  and  Congress  on  the  broad  eiF.ploy»ent  and  training 
issues  facing  the  Nation.    Furthernore,  we  are  specifically 
mandated  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  issues  relating  to 
the  establishment  of,  as  well  as  the  impact  of,  jtpa  performance 
standards.    Since  the  beginning  of  JTPA,  the  Commission  has 
devoted  significant  research  resources  to  meeting  these  general 
and  specific  mandates.    It  is  with  these  mandates  in  mind  that 
the  Commission  makes  the  following  comments  and  suggestions. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  focusing  on  the  broad  th  mes  raised 
by  your  amendments  to  JTPA:    stability,  targeting,  flexibility, 
and  accountability. 

The  Commission  strongly  supports  your  efforts  to  maintain 
the  stability  of  the  JTPA  system.    Your  bill  leaves  intact  the 
private/public  partnership  which  has  worked  so  well  across  our 
country.    The  State's  role  and  the  local  Private  Industry 
Council's  responsibilities  are  unchanged  by  H.R.  2039.    Since  the 
beginning  of  JTPA,  the  Commission  has  worked  closely  with  the 
many  volunteers  and  professionals  across  this  Country  who  have 
made  this  program  so  successful.    We  have  seen  ample  evidence  of 
exemplary  efforts  to  serve  and  train  the  less  fortunate  of  our 
society,  and  we  have  witnessed  the  dedication  of  the  people 
within  the  JTPA  system.    The  stability  that  your  bill  provides 
will .allow  the  JTPA  system  to  build  and  improve  upon  a  solid 
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foundation. 

Another  example  of  stability  that  we  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
supporting  is  your  proposal  to  retain  the  Summer  Youth  Employment 
and  Trainiiig  Program  (SYETP).    other  proposals  have  either 
eliminated  this  valuable  program  or  sought  to  overly  restrict  the 
use  of  these  funds.    However,  the  Conmission  suggests  that  some 
provision  needs  to  be  added  which  would  allow  for  more  year-round 
use  of  SYETP  funds.    Thiij  would  allow  greater  flexibility  for 
those  areas  thet  wish  to  operate  these  programs  in  a  more 
comprehensive,  year-round  fashion. 

One  area  that  the  Commission  agrees  could  be  improved  is 
targeting.    The  Commission's  research  report,  Who  is  Served  by 
JTPA  Programs,  found  that  the  JTPA  system  was  generally  following 
the  lead  of  Congress  as  to  who  should  be  served.    While  we  did 
not  find  widespread  "creaming"  in  the  JTPA  programs,  we  did  note 
that  two  groups,  Hispanics  males  and  adult  high  school  dropouts, 
warranted  greater  attention  by  JTPA  programs.    This  research 
further  suggested  that  the  "more  motivated"  eligible  persons  were 
participating  in  JTPA  programs.    That  is,  those  eligibles  who 
were  unemployed  and  seeking  work  were  more  likely  to  be  enrolled 
in  JTPA  than  other  groups  of  eligibles,  i.e.  those  who  were 
unemployed  but  had  given  up  looking  for  work  —  those  referred  to 
as  discouraged  workers. 
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This  retsearch  noted  that»  overall,  the  JTPA  system  was 
responding  to  targeting  language  of  the- Act.    The  Act  currently 
places  eaphasis  on  the  economically  disadvantaged,  youth,  those 
on  welfare,  and  dropouts.    This  research  found  the  JTPA  programs 
serving  these  main  target  groups  reasonably  well,  with  the 
exception  of  adult  high  school  dropouts.    In  our  recommendations 
we  suggested  that  if  more  specific  targeting  were  desired  by 
Congress,  such  as  focusing  services  to  long^-terg  welfare 
recipients,  then  amendments  must  be  enacted  to  guide  the  JTPA 
system. 

As  one  follow  up  to  this  research,  the  Commission 
specifically  focused  on  the  issue  of  underservice  to  eligible 
Hispanics.    As  a  group,  Hispanics  epitomize  those  "facing  serious 
barriers  to  employment,  who  are  in  special  need  of  training." 
They  are  generally  on  the  low*'St  rung  of  the  Nation's  economic 
ladder.    Hispanic  men  generally  earn  less  than  black  or  white 
males,  and  Hispanic  women  earn  less  than  any  other  group  of 
workers.    Furthermore,  Hispanics'  experiences  in  JTPA  offer 
lessons  on  how  JTPA' 5  structure  affects  "who  is  served."  A 
sizable  proportion  of  the  Hispanic  population  could  be  considered 
"most  in  need"  since  40%  are  high  school  dropouts  and  as  many  as 
45%  lack  proficiency  in  English. 

Upon  reviewing  the  draft  research  findings,  the  Commission 
was  sufficiently  distressed  at  some  of  tho  implications  that  we 
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held  field  hearings  to  solicit  feedback  fron  elected  and 
appointed  officials,  private  sector  volunteers,  program 
operators,  and  resecrchers.    During  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
we  heard  testimony  which  have  implications  beyond  services  to 
Hispanics.    I  wish  to  convey  two  points  in  particular  from  this 
research. 

First,  there  is  a  great  desire  across  our  country  to  help 
the  less  fortunate,  but  the  resources  are  often  not  getting  to 
those  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  economically 
disadvantaged  persons.    For  example,  areas  with  the  highest 
concentrations  of  eligible  Hxspanics  do  not  get  proportionately 
more  funding  than  other  areas  due  to  the  current  allocation 
formula.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  economically  disadvantaged 
Hispanics  ai    highly  concentrated  in  large  urban  areas  which 
under  the  current  formula  allocation  process  receive  a  smaller 
proportion  of  funding  than  would  be  expected  based  on  their  share 
of  the  nation's  JTPA  eligible  population. 

In  order  to  help  address  such  inequities  as  this,  the 
Commission  suggests  that  the  allocation  formula  be  revised.  The 
current  use  of  substantial  areas  of  unemployment  data  needs  to  be 
dropped  and  the  remaining  unemployment  and  poverty  data  elements 
need  to  be  equally  weighted. 


Second,  so  much  attention  and  resources  are  directed  at 
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cocunenting  the  full  range  of  eligibility  and  reporting  elements 
that  fewer  dollars  are  available  to  serve  clients.    During  the 
Cottmission's  hearings  on  services  to  Hispanics,  considerable 
evidence  wa^  presented  on  the  unintended  adverse  impacts  that 
documentation  requirements  were  having.    Valuable,  scarce 
resources  are  being  diverted  to  adhering  to  rigorous 
documentation  rules  t'j  avoid  the  chance  of  future  questioned 
costs  by  aud.Hors. 

Let  me  shere  with  the  Committee  a  couple  of  examples  of  this 
problem.    Family  size  is  used  to  determine  the  family  income 
allowable  for  JTPA  eligibility.    While  this  may  be  an  easy  piece 
of  information  to  provide,  it  is  very  difficult  to  document. 
Although  income  tax  returns  seem  the  likely  source  of 
documentation,  they  do  not  necessarily  reflect  current  family 
size.    Moreover,  testimony  at  our  hearings  indicated  that  low 
income  persons  often  do  not  retain  these  returns,  if  they  had  to 
file  retuiniv  at  all.    Yet  without  the  proper  documentation,  jtpa 
providers  or  operators  cculd  be  potentially  risking  an  audit 
exception. 

Another  example,  which  is  related  to  reporting  requirements, 
is  documenting  that  a  person  is  a  high  school  dropout.    Again  the 
Conmispion  saw  instances  where  persons  were  required  to  seek 
documentation  proving  that  they  had  neither  graduated  from  high 
school  nor  received  a  General  Equivalency  Diploma  (GED). 
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The  point  of  these  examples  is  to  caution  against  edding  to 
the  already  unwieldy  paperwork  requirements  facing  operators, 
community -based  organizations,  and  the  participants  themselves. 
In  some  cases,  the  extra  burden  of  documentation  requirements  may 
be  so  costly  that  couimunity-based  organizations  who  are  serving 
the  "most  in  need"  clients  cannot  afford  to  be  part  of  JTPA. 
The  Ccamission  heard  from  local  operators  that  it  is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  require  fourteen  separate  and  distinct  documents  to 
respond  to  Federal  and  state  eligibility  and  reporting 
requirements. 

With  respect  to  the  applicants  to  JTPA,  we  heard  testimony 
that  in  some  cases  the  rigorous  documentation  process  was  also 
having  the  unintended  effect  of  scaring  away  potential  "most  ino 
need"  clients.    The  Commission  found  that  increased  targeting  on 
the  "hardest  to  serve,"    while  an  admirable  goal,  may  be 
difficult  to  achieve  to  the  extent  that  additional  documentation 
requirements  are  established.    This  is  because  service  delivery 
areas  demand  stringent' proof  requirements  by  applicants  to 
minimize  audit  liabilities.    For  example,  applicants  who  are 
unable  to  produce  the  required  documentation  at  the  initial  visit 
or  who  must  obtain,  for  example,  a  birth  certificate  from  a 
foreign  country,  may  well  be  scared  away  from  that  program. 
Wherever  possible  and  prudent,  we  must  seek  relief  £rom  this 
unintended  administrative  nightmare. 
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To  this  end^  the  Coanission  re?;oaAend8  that  the  Office  of 
Wanageaent  and  Budget,  in  consultation  with  the  Comptroller 
General,  work  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  States,  and 
servicif  delivery  areas  to  find  ways  of  easing  the  documentation 
requirements  vrhile,  at  the  same  time,  assuring  conformance  with 
the  intent  of  JTPA. 

Turnirg  to  the  issue  of  flexibility,  the  number  of  target 
groups  needing  attention  at  the  National  and  local  levels  grows 
daily,    state  and  local  programs  can  only  slice  the  pie  so  many 
ways  and  still  have  an  effective  effort.    Different  areas  of  our 
country  have  different  target  groups  —  homeless  in  one  area, 
Asians  in  another,  and  Hispanics  in  yet  another.    Some  areas  have 
all  of  these  groups  as  well  as  at-risk  youui..    Because  the 
economically  disadvantaged  population  is  so  diverse  from  arc^  to 
area,  the  Act  must  allow  for  the  greatest  amount  of  State  and 
local  flexibility  under  JIPA. 

The  Commission  supports  your  approach  to  increase  the 
targeting  requirements  within  a  flexible  framework.  Your 
proposal  to  specify  greater  targeting  for  half  cf  the  JTPA 
enrollees  is  responsive  to  the  national  interests  while  allowing 
continued  local  discretion.    However,  we  suggest  that  for  adults 
the  targeting  language  be  limited  to  those  who  are  either  lacking 
in  basic  skills  or  are  long  term  welfare  recipients.    While  we 
know  from  research  that  training  can  be  very  helpful  to  people 
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with  limited  work  experience,  we  suggest  that  you  drop  limited 
work  experience  from  the  proposed  targeting  requirement  because 
r£  definitional  problems,  as  well  as  the  documentation  problem 
discussed  above.      In  terms  o£  compliance  with  the  requirement 


how  will  a  program  operator  prove  that  a  certain  participant  had 
not  worked  before  entering  JTPA? 

Turning  to  the  issue  of  accountability,  the  Commission  has 
two  major  areas  of  concern  with  H.R.  2039:  the  change  in  the 
criteria  for  incentive  awards,  and  the  reduced  amount  of 
incentive  award  funds. 

The  Commission  recently  completed  a  comp  'enensive 
examination  of  the  effects  of  performance  standards  on  JTPA 
programs.    In  our  research,  we  found  that  incentives  can  provide 
a  powerful  encouragement  to  local  programs  to  serve  the 
hard-to-serve  populations.      In  fact,  those  states  that  have 
additional  criteria  in  their  incentive  awards  promoting  the 
t!irgeting  of  specific  groups  were  found  to  be  the  :i08t  effective 
at  encouraging  services  to  these  hard-to-serve  groups.    H.R.  2039 
would  alter  the  incentive  system  from  rewards  based  on  ou tcomes 
to  rewards  based  solely  on  who  is  served.      This  change  could 
undermine  the  accountability  of  JTPA.    Programs  should  be 
encouraged,  and  rewarded,  for  exemplary  services  and  outcomes 
with  hard-to-serve  populations.    We  strongly  urge  your 


that  fift^  percent  of  enrollees  come  from  targeted  populations. 
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reconsideration  ot  this  critical  element  of  JTPA. 

He  are  further  tv^oubled  by  the  reduced  resources  available 
for  incentive  awards.    He  suggest  rather  than  reducing 
significantly  the  available  incentive  award  resources,  It^.iguage 
be  added  that  requires  incenti^'e  awards  to  take  into  account 
services  to  State/local  target  groups.    He  believe  this  would  be 
another  way  to  encourage  the  JTPA  systen  to  sove  in  the  direction 
you  intend,  while  maintaining  the  principle  of  accountability. 

Our  research  also  suggests  two  other  inprovenents  need  to  be 
aade  to  the  performance  standards  system:    eliminate  cost 
standards  from  the  awarding  of  incentive  funds,  and  allow  States 
to  award  incentive  funds  based  on  ''meeting"  standards  rather  than 
the  current  requirement  which  is  based  on  "to  the  degree  that 
standards  are  exceeded.**    This  latter  improvement,  in  particular, 
will  show  a  significant  increase  in  services  to  hard-to-serve 
populations,  based  on  our  research  findings. 

Before  clos'.ng  there  are  two  other  issues  that  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  Committee's  attention.    First,  the  Commission  is  in 
strong  support  of  your  decision  to  retain  the  education 
coordination  funding.    These  "8%  set  aside"  funds  have  been 
invaluable  to  the  JTPA  system  as  a  reserve  for  innovative 
programs.     In  our  Hispanic  hearings  we  heard  time  and  again  how 
these  resources  were  instrumental  in  funding  English-as-a-Second- 
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Language  programs.    Prom  our  recent  research  on  the  employment 

and  training  problems  facing  the  homeless,  we  have  heard  how 
\  ^       State  and  local  programs  rely  on  8%  funding  for  pilot  efforts. 
I.  Prom  our  general  reseiirch  on  JTPA  w»  have  seen  special  programs 

>  being  supported  by  these  funds  for  adult  and  youth  offenders  and 

i  at*risk  youth,  and  for  special  <SED  preparation  courses.  State 

I  and  local  administrators  have  told  the  Commission  that  the  major 

reasons  for  .using  these  funds  for  innovative  programs  are  that 
I  they  can  be  used  to  leverage  other  funding  and  they  are  generally 

exempt  from  performance  standards. 

Second,  the  Commission  recommends  caution  in  eliminating 

I  fixed-unit  price,  performance-based  contracts.    Our  recent 

1:  hearings  uncovered  a  great  deal  of  support  for  this  method  of 

I-  contracting  among  Private  Industry  Councils  (PlCs)  and 

I  community-based  organizations  icaos).    Although  we  recognise  the 

1  past  abuses  documented  by  the  Department  of  l»abor'8  Office  of 

1]  Inspector  General,  the  Commission  recommends  that  this  issue  be 

I  resolved  through  the  regulatory  process.    To  this  end,  the 

I  Commission  supports  the  Department  of  Labor's  recent  changes -in 

I  '  the  JTPA  regulations  which  clarifies  how  these  contracts  should 

I  be  designed  and  administered,  and  yet,  still  allow  PICs  and  CBOs 

I*  the  use  of  this  contracting  vehicle. 

I  In  closing,  I  want  first  to  reinforce  a  general  observation. 

I  Like  the  population  in  general,  the  population  that  JTPA  is 
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intended  to  assist  differs  along  a  variety  of  deuographic  and 
socio-economic  lines  —  by  age,  sex,  race,  marital  status, 
educational  attainment,  and  amount  :>f  work  experience  —  to  name 
a  few.    This  diversity  is  important  to  n'>te  because  it  means  that 
the  people  have  different  needs,  interests,  and  aptitudes.  JTPA 
was  designed  with  the  view  that  States  and  local  governments  were 
in  the  best  position  to  know  the  needs  of  their  citizenry  and  of 
their  labor  market.    This  State/local  discretion  within  a 
framework  of  accountability  became  the  hallmark  of  JTPA.  JTPA's 
continued  success  necessitates  continued  stability,  flexibility 
and  accountability  —  with  an  increased  emphasis  on  serving  the 
most  in  need,  so  that  the  demands  of  the  workplace  can  be  met. 

Second,  I  want  to  underscore  the  role  the  Commission  has 
played  and  will  continue  to  play  in  exa.'aiit\ng  the  employment  and 
training  issues  before  our  Nation.    We  are  in  the  midst  of  our 
mandated  study  to  examine  the  issues  of  worker  dislocation.  We 
are  finalizing  research  on  Hispanics  and  on  the  homeless.  We 
will  be  examining  the  childcare  needs  of  enrollees  in  job 
training,  including  the  newly  enacted  JOBS  program.    We  are 
playing  an  active  role  in  facilitating  the  efforts  of  the 
Nationa'*  Association  of  state  Job  'iraining  Coordinating  Councils. 
And  we  are  furthering  cur  research  in  the  JTPA  performance 
standards  area,  including  a  special  project  which  examines  the 
rcle  of  administrative  records  to  evaluate  the  long  term 
effectiveness  of  JTPA  programs.    This  project,  using  employer 
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quarterly  wage  earnings r  is  evaluating  the  earnings  patterns  of 
:  JTPA  participants  a  year  before  they  enter,  and  up  to  t%fo  years 

after  they  leave  JTPA  programs*    It  is  being  undertaken  with  the 
cooperation  of  fifteen  States  and  the  Departaent  of  Labor, 
X  including  the  Department's  Office  of  the  Inspector  General* 

All  of  these  efforts  and  others  to  follow  are  aiaed  at 
^  assisting  this  Nation  as  it  faces  its  task  of  training  an 

increasingly  diverse  population  with  diverse  needs*  The 
>  Conaissiun  looks  forward  to  playing  an  active  role  with  the 

Chairman  and  aembers  of  this  Coaaiittee  as  we  together  help 

prepare  our  Nation's  workforce  for  the  future* 


Thank  you* 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  LEGISLATURES 
ON  PROPOSED  ANENDNENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OF  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 


We  at  the  National  Conference  of  State  .Legislatures  (NCSL)  are 
especially  concerned  about  youth  employment  and  training  and  believe 
that  a  year-round  approach  In  public  policy  to  youth  joblessness  Is  - 
generally  lacking.   While  the  JTPA  should  be  a  major  vehicle  for  school- 
to-work  transition,  evidence  Indicates  that  few  of  those  most  In  need 
currently  are  being  served  by  JTPA. 

Therefore,  In  considering  amendments  to  Title  II  of  JTPA,  NCSL  would 
urge  the  development  of  a  more  comprehensive  pro9ram  policy  for  youth 
that  Includes: 

1.  An  expansion  of  resources  available  at  the  middle  and  Itigh  school 
level  for  basic  education  and  remediation  to  reverse  patterns  of 
functional  Illiteracy  and  reduce  drop-out  rates.    The  youth  to  be 
served  should  be  those  least  likely  to  become  employed  without 
assistance. 

2.  Institutionalizing  school -to-work  transition  services  at  the 
secondary  and  post-secondary  levels,  to  Include  counseling,  career 
exploration  and  planning,  job  search  assistance,  and  other 
services  that  will  both  facilitate  entry  Into  the  labor  market  and 
Instill  the  Importance  of  further  education  and  training, 
especially  for  the  non-college  bound. 

3.  After-schcol  job  opportunities  and  full -time  summer  jobs,  coupled 
with  remediation,  should  be  provl  ^^d  for  economically 
disadvantaged  young  people  who  are  In  high  school  or  who  agree  to 
return  to  an  educational  program  that  leads  to  a  diploma  or  an 
equivalency  certificate.   Education  performance  and  school 
attendance  would  be  a  condition  of  participation  and  would  be 
strictly  monitored.   Special  attention  must  be  given  to 
coordination  with  local  Private  Industry  Councils  to  provide  work 
opportunities  In  the  private  sector  to  enhance  the  value  and 
credibility  of  the  experlenctj-. 

4.  ,    Creation  of  work  and  service  opportunities  for  14-  to  18-year-olds 

who  have  completed  high  school  or  an  equivalency  program  and  want 
to  devote  a  year  to  community  or  conservation  service  to  develop 
and  test  their  skills,  and  explore  new  Interests.   At  least  50 
percent  of  the  participants  should  be  economically  disadvantaged. 

5.  Long-term  follow-up  services  to  assure  tiiat  the  transition  is 
complete  Including  Incentives  for  promotions  or  substantial  gains 
In  Income  for  target  youth. 

6.  To  ensure  continued  service  for  young  adults  In  all  state'i,  the 
JTPA  should  define  adults  as  persons  age  21  years  and  older. 
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NCSL  urges  a  true  sttte-federal  partnership  to  combit  this  serious 
national  probleii  so  that  future  generations  of  youth  can  be  fully 
enployed  and  productive  iie«bers  of  society.   NCSL  also  urges  the 
Congress  to  maintain  full  funding  of  the  Oob  Corps  so  as  to  retain  It  as 
one  of  the  truly  successful  safety  net  prograas  of  the  federal 
govenwent. 

The  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  appreciates  all  you  and 
the  Education  and  Labor  CoMlttee  are  doing  to  1^>rove  opportunities  for 
America's  youth  In  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE 
INTERSTATE  CONFERENCE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AGENCIES,  INC. 

CONCERNING 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

TO 

THE  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  COMMITTEE 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

SEPTEMBER  20,  1989 
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The  Interstate  Conference  of  EapXoyment  Security  Agencies, 
Inc.  (XCE8A)  is  the  organization  representing  adJiiinistrators  of 
un^nploynent  compensation  lavs  and  the  pxiblic  employment  services 
throughout  the  country.    We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  our  response  on        proposed  changes  to  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  ( JTPA)  • 

Before  presenting  our  views  on  a  nui&ber  of  specific 
proposals  under  consideration  by  this  Committee ,  it  should  be 
noted  hov  the  Employment  Sectirlty  System,  and  in  particular  the 
emplv^yment  service  (ES) ,  has  responded  to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
amendments  which  were  incorporated  as  a  part  of  JTPA. 

Provisions  increasing  the  flexibility  in  program  design, 
establishing  a  local  market-based  planning  process  emd  the  saift 
to  a  needs-based  allocation  methodology  are  some  of  the  major 
changes  in  the  law  which  hwe  moved  the  ES  system  to  become  a 
more  diverse  participant  in  labor  market  activities.  These 
Jianges  have  fostered  r'  *onger  ties  with  not  only  the  JTPA 
system,  but  other  human  resource  entities  at  both  the  state  and 
local  leve,\*    Where  once  there  was  a  fairly  uniform  nationwide 
system  of  service  delivery  activities  and  procedures,  there  now 
exists  very  diverse  labor  exchange  programs  from  state-to-state 
and  even  within  states  from  labor  market  to  labor  market.  This 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  ol  the  1982  amendments  which  directed  the 
Employment  Service  System  to  be  more  resp^  \sive  to  local  labor 
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mark«t  needs »  and  operate  In  greater  partnership  with  other  hunan 
resource  optograms  as  well  as  the  private  sector.    This  direction 
parallels  the  same  emphasis  in  JTPA.    For  example,  the  amendments 
direct  the  following: 

Sec.  8(b)  "Prior  to  submission  of  such  plans 


(ES)  to  the  Secretary — 

(1)  the  employment  service  shall  develop 
jointly  with  each  appropriate  private 
industry  council  and  chief  elected 
official  or  officials  for  the  service 
delivery  area  those  components  of  such 
plans  applicable  to  such  area; 

(2)  such  plans  shall  be  developed  taking 
into  consideration  proposals  dev  tped 
jointly  by  the  appropriate  private 
industry  council  ?nd  chief  elected 
official  or  officials  in  the  i  ^rvice 
delivery  area  affected;** 


The  recently. completed  Employment  Service  Forums,  sponsored 
by  the  Employment  and  Training  Administration  (USDOL) ,  identified 
142  model  ES  innovative  progreuns.    Eighty  percent  (80%)  of  these 
programs  were  associated  with  other  human  resource  delivery 
systems.    One  in  three  had  private  sector  input  in  their  design 
and  implementation. 
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ICESA's  positions  concerning  tho  various  proposals  to  anend 
the  JTPA  are  based  on  the  direct  involvement  of  State  Bnploynent 
Security  Agencies  (SESAs)  vith  the  JTPA  system,  Enployment 
security  agencies  continue  to  play  a  lead  role  in  Title  III 
activitl  .a  and  our  involvement  in  support  of  Title  II  and  Title 
XV  programs  is  extensive,    ICESA^s   members  are  represented  on 
all  Private  Industry  Councils  (PICs)  and  nearly  all  State  Job 
Training  Coordinating  Councils  (SJTCC) •    Further,  in  at  least  35 
states,  the  employment  service  and  JTPA  are  housed  in  the  same 
agency  overseen  by  the  same  individual  ^o  has  the  responsibility 
to  deliver. and  coordinate  services  throughout  the  state. 

Our  specific  input  and  recomsiendations  are  as  follows: 


ICESA  supports  the  formation  of  a  State  Council  that  is 
comprised  of  all  human  resource  progrtms,  including  education  and 
welfare;  the  private  sector;  organized  labor;  as  well  as  those 
organizations  representing  the  client  groups  to  be  served.  Both 
the  Human  Investment  Council  established  by  H.R.  1 ,  as  well 
as  the  Council  proposed  in  S.543  and  H.R.  2803,  rppear  to  us  to 
move  in  the  right  direction.    However,  there  are  a  number  of 
specific  recommendations  that  we  offer  for  your  consideration,  if 
the  present  SJTCC  is  reconstituted: 


State  Council 
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A  representative  of.  the  State  ^nployment  Security 
Agency  should  be  a  statutorily  assigned  member  of  the 
council.    While ^SESAs  currently  serve  on  nearly  all  of 
the  SJTCCs,  their  partic^ nation  is  not  required  by  law. 
Rather,  it  must  be  earned  through  negotiation. 

The  employment  security  system  (ES,  UI  and  IMI)  is  an 
important  partner  in  a  comprehensive  human  resource 
planning  and  delivery  system  and  there  should  be  no 
discration  concerning  Council  membership. 

A  representative  of  the  Job  Service  Employer  Committee 
(JSEC)  system  should  be  a  member  of  the  Council.  There 
are  approximately  1,200  of  these  committees  throughout 
the  United  States  comprising  nearli  35,000  employers 
who  volunteer  their  time  to  work  wiith  the  employment 
service  system  to  improve  operations.    Many  cf  th-ase 
individuals  also  serve  on  PSCs  and  participate  in  the 
joint  planning  process  for  ES  local  offices. 

They  have  fcnctioiied  in  this  capacity  for  nearly  two 
decades r  and  their  expertise  and  knowledge  should  be 
recognized. 
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We  vould  also  reconmend  that  veterans*  organizations  ba 
encouraged  to  pazrticipate  as  Council  Beabers. 
Organisations  such  as  the  American  Legion,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  AHVETS 
and  the  Veterans'  of  Foreign  Wars  are  deeply  concerned 
about  exqployment  and  training  opportunities  for 
veterans  and  their  dependents  and  often  operate  special 
programs  in  the  states. 

The  Council  should  have  as  its  primary  mandate  the 
development  of  broad  policy  guidelines  for  the 
Governor's  consideration  in  fostering  greater 
coordination  of  human  resource  programs.    The  Governor 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  and  implement  a  plan  which 
meets  the  economic  and  social  ufifidft  of  the  particular 
state  and  should  not  be  confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
options  which  may  not  address  the  needs  and  priorities 
of  that  state.    The  Coimcil  should  not  prescribe 
specific  operating  procedures  for  programs  or 
activities.    There  must  exist  a  sizeable  degree  of 
flexibility  at  the  local  level  for  human  resource 
programs  to  design  their  partictUar  operating/ 
administrative  relationships,  in  accordance  with  thJ 
guidelines  developed  by  the  Council. 
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Program  Services 


ICESA  strongly  believes  that  with  these  hearings,  and 
recognizing  the  strong  interest  and  support  of  the  Senate  to  seek 
improvements  in  JTPA,  ther6  is  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  role 
of  the  employment  service  syrtem  in  relation  to  JTPA. 
Specifically,  we  are  concerned  that  as  service  delivery  areas 
(SDAs)  develop  their  annual  plans,  every  consideration  be  given 
to  avoid  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  services  which  may  be 
availzO^le  from  local  employment  service  offices,  particularly  job 
placement* 

We  feel  it  is  extremely  worthwhile  for  both  programs  to  at 
least  discuss  the  potential  for  collaborative  efforts*  It 
appears  that  the  Administration's  proposal  attempts  to  address 
this  overall  issue,  when  they  propose  to  prohibit  sDAs  from 
providing  job  clubs/ job  search  activities  as  a  stand-alone 
service,  permitting  it  only  when  it  is  not  availsible  from  the 
Employment  Service.    This  attempt  at  clarifying  the  roles  of  both 
systems,  and  fostering  more  meaningful  coordination/linkage,  is 
commendable. 

Section  141(h)  of  che'  current  statute  already  addresses  this 
issue  in  a  much  broader  sense;  however,  there  has  been  lirtle,  if 
any,  adherence  to  it.    It  states: 
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"Funds  provided  under  this  Act  should  not  be  used 
to  duplicate  facilities  or  services  available  in 
the  area  (with  or  without  reinburseaent)  f ron 
P<3deral,  State  or  local  souzrces,  unless  the  plan 
establishes  that  alternative  services  or  facilities 
would  be  Bore  effective  or  more  likely  to  achieve 
perforaance  goals." 

He  a^l  recognize  that  there  are  scarce  resources  available 
to  serve  those  who  are  eligible  for  JTPA  and  other  huaan  resource 
prograss.    Over  the  past  decade  the  ES  system  has  certainly  been 
limited  in  its  ability  to  operate  as  an  effective  lal>or  market 
intermediary  due  to  real  reductions  in  its  resources.    Even  so 
there  are  still  BS  offices  and  services  out  there^  and  it  makes 
no  sense  for  JTPA  or  any  other  prograii  to  establish  a  coiq>letely 
separate  job  placement  and  ei^loyer  contact  program  it  the  same 
or  ]9etter  results  can  be  achieved  through  arrangement  with  the 
employnent  service^    it  wotad  appear  minimally  prudent, 
therefore,  to  require  the  Private  Industry  Councils  and  local 
elected  officials,  who  already  share  responsibility  for  joint 
planning,  to  formally  assess  whether  required  services  for  JTPA 
clients  can  be  obtained  from  employment  service  local  offices. 
This  review  should  also  include  intake  and  assessment  as  well  as 
placement  and  related  ES  services. 
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Tt  JTFA  performance  standards  are  standing  in  the  way  of 
such  cooperative  efforts,  thew  the  perfomance  standards  system 
needs       be  modified.    Whatever  it  takes  to  avoid  duplication  of 
servictt  delivery  and  provote  greater  coordination,  tnat'9  the 
course  that  ve  hope  this  Committee  will  pursue. 

Also,  in  this  regard,  we  recommend  thac  the  development  of 
integrated  BS/JTPA  state  plans  be  permitted.    Several  attempts  by 
states  to  implement  fully  integrated  JTPA/F^  plans  have  been 
rejected  by  the  U.S,  Department  of  Labor.    As  the  JTPA  Advisory 
Committee  noted,  a  seamless  coordinated  human  resource  system  is 
vital  to  the  nation's  future* 

Elitfibilitv/Taraatina 

ICESA  supports  the  proposed  separation  of  youth  and  adult 
activities,  including  a  distinct  section  for  a  summer  youth 
program;  however;  the  approach  to  targeting  the  most  in  need 
through  a  set  of  self-limiting  eligibility  criteria  is  too 
restrictive.    In  states  with  diverse  and  varied  demographic 
concentrations,  flexibility  in  establishing  service  targets  is 
imperative  to  insuring  the  delivery  of  services  to  those  who  are, 
in  fact,  most  in  need. 
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Audltlonal  eligibility  criteria  will  increase  the 
administrative  burden  as  systems  must  be  designed  to  document, 
track/  and  report  the  data.    We  recommend  that  additional 
targeting  efforts  be  accomplished  through  performance  and 
incentive  programs  rather  than  eligibility. 

Further,  particularly  in  the  case  of  youth,  we  support  some 
options  for  participation  of  those  who  meet  economic  criteria 
only  in  order  to  gain  job  skills.    States  should  also  have  the 
flexibility,  consistent  with  state  circumstances  and  priorities, 
to  define  barriers  to  employment  which  could  be  used  to  establish 
eligibility.    He  also  believe  it  worthwhile  to  lower  the  age 
limitation  for  youth  e^rperiencing  severe  barriers.    Pregnant  and 
parenting  te^      and  those  with  other  burdens  are  often  left 
without  any  resources  to  continue  in  education  and  move  towards 
se 1 f -suf f  i  c  ien  jy . 

Let  me  assure  this  committee  that  the  employment  service 
system  will  do  its  utmost  to  provide  employment  assistance  to 
those  who  may  no  longer  qualify  for  JTPA,  if  a  more  stringent 
eligibility  system  is  established.    This  response  is  consistent 
with  our  continuing  mandate  to  serve  all  job  seekers  who  request 
our  as-^istance,  and  the  many  employers  whose  needs  cannot  be  met' 
solely  by  programs  that  concentrate  on  specific  target  groupn. 
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It  is  also  appropriate  dxiring  these  hearings  to  propose  that 
o\ir  nation's  veterans,  particularly  those  with  service  connected 
disabilities,  be  afforded  preference  in  service  delivery  under 
appropriate  Titles  of  JTPA  and  within  established  eligibility 
criteria.    Title  38,  Chapter  49  of  the  United  States  Code  states 
that: 

**Because  of  the  special  natxire  of  enployment  and 
training  needs  of  such  veterems,  and  the  national 
responsibility  to  ueet  those  needs,  policies  and 
programs  to  increase  opportunities  for  such  veterans 
to  obtain  employment,  job  training,  counseling  and  job  ^ 
placement  services  emd  assistance  in  securing  advance- 
ment in  employment  should  be  effectively  and  vigorously 
implemented  by  the  secretary  of  Labor* . . " 

The  employment  service  has  provided  such  preference  for  many 
years,  working  cooperatively  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans*  Employment  and  Training  as  well  as  the  major 
veterans*  organizations,    we  feel  it  is  an  obligation  that  should 
also  be  shared  by  o»^  nation's  training  system. 
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Labor  MarK^^-  Information 


Current  provisions  in  JTPA  concerning  labor  market  and 
occupational  information  call  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
provida  funding  for  the  maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
labor  market  information  on  a  national,  regional,  state,  local  or 
other  appropriate  basis.    Funding  for  this  important  activity  in 
the  1980 has  been  woefully  inadequate  at  just  over  $4M  annually 
financed  through  JTPA  Title  IV.E.    This  has  caused  states  to  seek 
other  funding  sources  to  pay  for  valuable  job  market  data  for  job 
search  and  counseling  activities  as  well  as  human  resource  agency 
planning.    A  recent  ICESA  survey  discovered  that  states  are 
•  contributing  over  $15M  of  Wagner-Peyser  7a  and  7b  funds  to  . 
develop  a  wide  variety  of  I21I  products. 

While  we  fully  recognize  that  funding  decisions  are 
ultimately  within  purview  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  always  supported  the  need  for  a 
quality  mi  program,  supported  by  adequate  resources.     In  this 
regard,  we  recommend  that  you  consider  report  language  which 
would  instruct  the  Department  of  Labor  to  study  the  adequacy  of 
the  state  and  local  Ull  program,  and  the  imp&ct  that  resources 
have  on  their  findings. 
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Allocation  Formula 

With  few  exceptions,  s.543  and  the  Administration's  proposed 
allocation  formula  favor  large,  urban  areas.    The  formula  is 
weighted  too  heavily  on  the  economically  disadvantaged  factor. 
Whil«  we. concur  that  this  particular  factor  should  comprise  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  formula,  unemployment  factors  ,»ust 
have  significant  enough  weight  to  direct  funding  to  areas  of  new 
or  increasing  poverty  created  by  a  poor  economy.    This  will  allow 
for  some  shifting  of  funds  in  the  absence  of  a  current  poverty 
data  source. 


Cost  CataaQries 

ICESA  supports  an  increase  in  administrative  funds  to  20%  of 
an  SDA  allocation  in  all  titles.    This  amount  should  not  be 
eroded  by  charges  for  paicicipant  assessment,  outreach,  employ- 
ability  development  plans  or  follow-up.    These  costs  have  been 
appropriate  charges  against  the  training  cost  category.  To 
require  that  sudi  essential  services  be  charged  to  administration 
w        dilute  the  quality  of  administration  as  well  as  the  qualitiy 
of  outreach,  assessment,  employability  and  other  client  services. 
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We  recoannend  the  adoption  of  two  co»t  categories  as 
suggested  by  the  JTPA  Advisory  Connaittee  in  their  March  1989 

^  Report:  "Working  Capitals  JTPA  Investments  for  the  90 's.**  These 

would  limit  administrative  or  management  costs  to  20%  with  all 

i-'  other  program  costs  generally  defined  as  support  and  training. 

;-  This  would  free  states  and  SDAs  to  design  programs  more  likely  to 

meet  needs*' 


Test.Sl 
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S«pt«ab«r  18,  1989 


AMERICA 


ChfllrMii  Hawkins  and  Ktabcra  of  th«  CoMlttse  on  Education  and 


Tha  Job  Training  Partnarahlp  Act  and  Ita  pradacaator  acta 
hava  alwaya  Includad  a  atrong  provlalon  for  linking  aducatlon 
•nd  other  aganclaa  In  training  and  pltceaant  for  aaploynant. 
Included  In  thoaa  provlalons    ra  funda  for  direct  aupport  of 
atata  education  agency  actlvj  lea  to  proMte  linkage  and  to 
daaonstrate  partnerahlpa  of  education,  bu«lnaaa«  and  other 
government  aervlcea  to  accoatpllah  ^e  objectlvea  of  the  act. 

The  youth  and  adulta  targetted  for  aervlce  through  JTPA  muat 
learn  the  foundation  akllla  of  coammlcatlon,  and  computation  for 
effective  anployMnt,  alther  entry-level  »r  for  continuing 
advance»ant.    It  la  eaaentlal  that  the  reauthorization  of  JTPA 
place  atrong  eaphaala  on  aaaurlng  theae  foundation  akllla  ara 
learned.    Ihla  objective  will  be  sat  only  through  a  rong 
connect,  c^na  between  the  education  and  training  aactora  and 
bualneta  at  the  federal,  atata,  and  local  levela. 

Chairman  Hawkins*  bill  for  reauthorization  of  JTPA,  H.R. 
2039.  Includaa  a  provlalon  of  8  percent  of  theae  funda  to  be 
used  by  atate  education  agenclea  to  acco«pllah  the  objectlvea 
noted  above.    Ve  atrongly  aupport  thla  provlalon  of  H.R.  2039. 

The  Adalnlatratlon'a  bill.  Introduced. aa  H.R.  2803,  provldaa 
atrong  provlalons  and  tncantlvaa  for  llnkagea  aMng  education 
training  and  bujlnaaa  reaourcea  at  the  local  and  federal  level 
but  laavea  a  critical  gap  at  the  atat«  level.    That  gap  mist  be* 
filled  by  the  apaclflc  authorization  of  funds  for  atate 
education  agencies  to  provlda  for  the  linkage  aMng  state 
agenclea  and  buslnaaa;  technical  aaslstanca;  ataff  developaent 
prograns  for  local  provldara;  and  daaonstratlon  projecta  which 
will  advance  JTPA  and  education  Institution  connections  at  the 
local  levsl. 

The  focus  of  use  for  funds  aaraarkad  for  state  education 
agenclea  should  be  refined  In  the  authorized  bill.    Ve  recomend 
Incorporation  of  the  apaclflc atlons  In  the  attached  aunary. 
Alao  attached  la  a  atateiwnt  of  the  iaportanca  of  JTPA  linkage 
aupport. 

Mr.  Chalnaan  and  aa^ra  of  the  Conlttee,  the  Council  would 
be  pleased  to  respond  to  sny  questions  about  our  poaition  and  to 
assist  In  the  JTPA  reauthorization  aa  you  sight  requaat.  _ 


lAbor: 
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S«pt^«r  19,  1989 


A  stungthuhd  rocus  for  TUI  8%  kwcatiom  earhauc  im  jtpa 


For  ftdtrtl  l«|l«l«tlon  to  proaou  llnk«s«  b«cvo«n  and  «aons  progrtBs 
•dklnltttr^d  by  various  tUtt  •|«tm:1««,  It  !•  n«c««««ry  co  ttrMrk  ctrttln 
funds  to  Mturt  th«  p«rtlclp«;:lon  of  such  sgsnclss.    Ths  rscoNNndstlons 
b«low  srs  dsslgrMd  to  sharpen  ths  focus  of  tho  8%  sducstlon  sst-sslds  In 
ths       Trslnins  FAttnsrshlp  Act  (JTFA)  on  nsw  national  prlorltlss  for  ths 
progrsa,  Including  1)  targstlns  ssrvlcss  to  sdults  and  youth  aost  st  risk 
of  sduestlonal  tsllurs  and  long-tsra  unsBployasnt;  2)  assuring  ssrvlcss 
sffsctlvsly  addrsss  both  thslr  sduestlonal  sod  occupational  nssds;  snd  3) 
bulldlnt  lonf-tsn  connsctlons  and  sffsctlvs  llnkaiss  bstvssn  ths 
sducjtlon  snd  trslnlnf  systsu. 

o  Tsrfst  8%  fun^  to  llnkagss  cad  Institutional  ch*  nfss  to  bsttsr  ssrvs 
dropouU  and  potsntlal  dropouts,  sdults  In  nssd  of  lltsrscy  trslnlng,  snd 
Individuals  vho  srs  dspsndsnt  on  wslfsrs. 

0     Idsntlfy  sCattvlds  llnksgs  and  coordination  of  sduestlonal  snd 
occupational  ssrvlcss  for  dlssdvantsgsd  sdults  and  youth  as  ths  top 
priority  for  ths  ^«  funds,  suthorlslns  uss  of  ths  aonlss  for  1)  Intsr-  snd 
Intra- sfsncy  cocrCii«»tlon  and  collaboration;  2)  outrssch.  rsfsrrsl, 
plscsasnt  and  <ktsri:!on  ssrvlcss  Chat  support  local* sf forts  to  ssrvs 
In-school  and  cjt-of- school  Individuals;  3)  dlrsct  ssrvlcs  In  progrsas 
that  succsssfsAll/  eennsct  tbs  sducatlonal  and  trslnlng  systsu;  snd  4) 
othsr  statsvlds      teglonal  proaotlonsl  actlvitlss  Chat  build  psnsnsnt 
connsctlons  bsC^  >    tducstlon  and  trslnlng  progrsas  ssrvlng  thoss 
Individuals  «o£  >  :u  nssd.    Xsqulr^  thst  uss  of  8t  funds  for  llnkags  bs 
llBitsd  to  the  «  sctivlclss  thst  build  long-tsn  progrsMstlc  snd 
Institutional  sonnsctlons. 

0     Authorlcs       uss  of  t>-    tt  funds  to  build  ths  cspsclty  of  ths 
sduestlonal  syit.«    >  mst  tha  ns^ds  of  ths  targst  populstlons  undsr 
JTFA.    Funds  w^u.^  w'^  ussd  fcr  3ts.ff  dsvslopiwnt,  currlculua  dsvsloposnt. 
Improving  sducstlcnAl/tccups;.lonal  skill  sts  issasnt  fostruasnts  and 
psrforasncs  standards.   .Uquirs  that  uss  of  i;%  fvnii  'or  systsa.  bull  ding 
bs  lialtsd  to  thoss  actlvitlss  that  prorsots  *.ong-tsrr  Institutional  chsngs 
snd  support  ths  sfforts  of  locsl  sducstlon a  sgsnclss  to  ssrvs  ths  targst 
populstlons. 
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S«pt«ab«r  19,  1989 

Acaiirac  cootDiKATiai  mweeh  mcAuw  and  tbaininc  in  jtpa 

tlue  (1)  Adult  and  youth  p«rtlclpant«  «chl«v*  M«nlniful  «c«dMlc  *nd 
occup.tlon.1  .kill.   «d  (2)  thr.  «r.  .trong  link*?.  b.?^«  L^n, 
•ducatlon  «d  tralfilnf  pro«r«.  for  th.  dloadTtntHId.    To  .chUv.  th^« 
«o*l.  tt  U  McooMxy  r.t*ln  th.  .Igbt  p«rcont  wrLrk  for  .tltr^dSlJlon 
jjoncU.  .uthorU.d  by  Soctlon  123.    Thrfuod.  .hould  u  Jo^^.J  J^^'a) 

«d  (2)  .tAff  d.v.lopMnt  «h5  currlcttlu.  d«Y«lopii.nt  to  M.t  th. 
J&ic«tlon.l  «d  occup*tlon*l  n«.d,  of  th.  mout  dl.«dv«t*g.d  youth  *nd 

^     Joint  S£A  p«rtlclp«tlon  In  JTFA  It  <...ntUl  public  oollcv  to  a»ur. 

Act,  Md  th«  Adult  Education  Act.    At  «  tlM  «h«n  mv  provl.lon.  for 
conjult^tlonjlth  «d  roll^nc.  on  .duc.tlon  «r.  b.ln,  Jn«ct.d  To  «Juc. 
M   l  llllt.r«y,  »d  «ddr...  th.  n..<U  of  Aii.rlc«ir^.t  at 

rl.k  of  .chool  fllur.  rnd  un«ploy«.nt.  full  parclclpatloT^f  IJItM^ 
local  .ducatlon  agancU.  In  Job  training  progrua  l.  ....ntlal. 

***     Tha  goal,  of  th.  JTPA  «MndMnt«      d.v.lopi..nt  of  .ducatlonal  and 
occupational  co^t«i  and  coordination  of  .^cation  IS^ral^nir 

planning,  ua.  of  r..ourc..,  and  outcoM.  by  th.  SEA  4od  th.  .tat.  Job 
training  ag.ncy.         .xpactatloni  for  JTPA  mat  b.  Mtch.d  i"h  a  m« 
iT^k   •S::*^^'"  m  occt^tlooal  training  through  th.  .Igh?  parCSJ 
.arwark.    Th.  comiactlon  b«tv..n  th.  .ducatlon  and  trailing  .vatau  at  th. 
«*t.  l.r.1  »«t  ba  .tr.ngth.nad  to  p«rall.l  th.  .trongir  coSIcJIJni 
balng  forgod  at  tha  f.d*ral  and  local  l.y,la.  «"cciona 

**♦    Our  Nation's  co^Mtltlvana..  and  .conoalc  .tr.ngth  d«p«nda   aa  It 

°"  •  -Aicatlon  •y.t..?  niai^i..  caSaad 

n.lthar  tha  da«>grivhlc,  .oclal  and  .conc«lc  chang.  that  haa  IJI«w^d^. 
m-b«  of  .conoolcally  dl.«hrant.g.d  l^UvlduSTfn  niS  oTjJr^II^Jnf 
^  baalc  .kill.,  nor  th.  ..vtrlty  of  tholr  noada.    That  ay.t..  1.  kiy  ?o 
^l^Sn?;*  V""  ^  •O^c-tlon.tralnxng  partnarahlp  und.r  JTPA, loin?  sIa 
ra^anity  for  r.joitrc.  and  ^ult  mat  b.  a«.ur.d  In  a«.nd;.it.  to 

ttion*.  .Aicatlonal  aystM,  co^rla.d  of 
^ag.ncl.a  in  .ach  a tat.,  has  a  ..p«r«t.  1 

To  .xp.ct  gov.mora 


!r  wtlon'.  .ducatlonal  systM,  co^rla.d  of  .tat.  and  local 

^  *i-P«*t.  InatltutlonirSa.  and 

f?I^cJ^:!^'^;;^ '•"•"^  r^"  t.  .xp.ct  gov.mo« 
:siLT.:£:j^i::rr .choo«:inS:^:." 

***     Coordination  and  Int.gratlon  of  ..rvlc.  t.nds  t^  oc-ur  at  th. 
progrunatlc  Iml,  batman  and  aaong  paraons  raaponslbl.  for 
*ii?f!'"i!!f  progrsM.   whll.  a  .Ingl.  .dJl.ory 

J^l^iiT.  ^  ;  "^'"^  can^fttcmtata^oUcy 

ovjralght  and  coordl««U^,  rwl  connection  of  tha  atata  tducatloSal  and 
Job  training  ayst—  l,  achlavad  by  .ach  having  d».lgnat.d„.ouJ«. 
couplad  vlth  Joint  rasponalblllty  for  parfonaanea.  ■"urc.a 
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DCPARTMCNT  OF  LaBOR 
GOVCRNOR  W  AVCRCII  HaRRimaN 
Statc  Or r ICC  Builoino  Campus 


ALtANV,  NCW  VORK  12X40 


Statc  or  New  York 


THOHA3  F.  HARrNCTT 
COMMlSSlOMCM  or  lAaOM 


September  28,  1989 


The  Honorable  Augustus  Hawkins 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor 
2371  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515-0529 

Attention ^Hs.  Terri  Schroeder 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Attached  is  written  testimony  addressing  specific 
elements  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  amendments  and 
program.    All  proponents  of  the  program  share  similar  goals 
—  improving  the  eraployability  of  individuals,  strengthening 
the  work  force  of  this  country  and  developing  a  better 
skilled  labor  force  to  match  the  requirements  of  the  jobs 
that  must  be  filled  today  am''  in  the  work  force  of  the  year 
2000. 

The  recommendations  of  Now  York  State  are  similar  in 
many  instances  to  those  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
Advisory  Committee,  as  stated  in  their  publication,  "Working 
Capital"  and  to  those  advanced  in  your  bill.  Senator  Simon's 
bill  and  the  administration  bill.    They  are  submitted  to  you 
for  consideration  by  the  ^ouse  Committee  on  Education  and 


The  proposed  allocation  process  is  a  substarcial 
improvement  over  the  present  process  and  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  State.    By  targeting  resources  to  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  these  resources  ate  better 
directed  to  those  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  for 
JTPA  services.    However,  the  Senate  provision,  which  would 
hold  harmless  all  SDA*s  at  100%  for  Fiscal  Years  1990,  1991 
and  1992,  may  retard  the  benefit  which  is  intended  by  this 
important  improvement. 


Labor. 
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I  applaud  the  Senate's  initiative  in  creatine  a  oroaran 
to  encourage  innovation  and  coordination  at  the  state  f^el 
cl^^lly  funds  would  help  us  expand  the  nSiSjr  ol 

Community  service  centers  in  Hew  York  state  more  rapidly 
SSSter  f«v«?       otherwise,  apd  will  encourage  an  even 
greater  level  of  interagency  and  intergovernmental 
cooperation,    in  our  existing  Community  service  Centers  wa 
have  made  some  real  inroads  to  provide  coordlnateS  se^ic^s 
^«n?f  "^^  proposed  innovation  and  coorliSIwon 

2eT$:rni2te^=nTI?s^iere'r  °'  ^-^"^^ 

Job  service  and  Unemployment  Insurance  functions  Md^th«5 
employment  end  training^r.lited  programs^  In  SSMS  ceStor- 
a  person  can  gain  access  to  a  variety  of  services  at  the  ' 
same  location,    m  addition,  these  Centers  feature 
computetized  directories  of  all  local  wpport  se"ices 
including  training,  child  care  and  trans^rtatioST   Se  have 

^'^^^  P'^i^'te  Indust^  council! 

^SS^r*"?,?'  services.  Vocational  RehSilitation 

S^^n?«^^^''°''!T^u^°^""''««"  co»munity-;,ased 
SIl?ve""eS^.""°''        "°"  °^       int4gr,ted  service 

"The  Lieu.<snant  Governor  h&s  led  a  vork  group  in  which 

-ISS'^i-^?'^'^'  f*?*^        reviewed  the  various  proposals  to 
amend  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.    He  has  develoned  « 
commentary,  which  will  be  forwarded  under  seMratn  ri^f^ 
The  statewide  position  expressed  by  U^-  Lilutenan?  rov«™or 

acunlnistering  agency. 

me  knJ^/°''  additional  information,  plen,e  let 


Attachment 


Lt.  Gov,  Stan  Lundine 
David  Gillette 
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Statement  by 
Thomas  F.  Hartnett.  Commissioner 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
submitted  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

regarding  the 
Job  Tr^'t^ing  Partnership  Act  Amendments 
September  1989 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  the  support  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  to  the  need  for  change  in  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  we  have  tried  to  ascertain  ways  of  better 
serving  the  needs  of  our  economy,  our  nation  and  our  work  force  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  future.  Tiiere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  what  is 
happening  new  as  we  approach  the  1990s,  will  escalate  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  We  applaud  Congress  and  the  Administration  for  seeking  to  addref  s 
these  issues  in  an  effective,  proactive  manner. 

On  Labor  Day  1989,  we  were  inundated,  with  reports  on  the  work  force 
and  our  status  as  a  nation.  Tiie  messages  were  clear  -  continumg  to  be. 
economically  sound  in  the  world's  economy  entails  not  only  an  irivestment 
in  and  cultivation  of  our  natural  resources  and  advanced  technologies,  but 
more  importantly,  an  investment  in  our  human  resources. 

We  must  more  efficiently  and  effectively  address  the  needs  of  the 
underclass,  the  impoverished,  the  unemployed,  the  discouraged,  and  the 
unskilled.  Undoubtedly,  JTPA  has  made  some  inroads,  but  now  we  must  call 
upon  it  to  do  more.  The  needs  of  our  society,  our  economy  and  work  force 
are  more  diversified  and  require  our  intensive,  immediate  attention.  JTPA,  a 
program  designed  to  ensure  that  all  of  us  can  overcome  our  barriers  to 
achievement,  must  also  change  if  it  is  to  be  responsive  to  these  challenges. 

Ne^7  York  r>uppcrts  a  formula  which  takes  into  account  the  number  of 
people  who  are  economically  disadvantaged  or  depend  on  Welfare  for 
economic  subsistence.  We  support  fhe  distribution  of  funds  to  service 
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deUvery  areas  based  50%  on  relative  number  of  ec  nomically  disadvantaged, 
37.5%.  on  relative  concentration  of  AFDC  recipients  and  12^%  on  relative 
number  of  unemployed.  We  also  support  a  cap  on  service  deHvery  areas 
(SDAs)  of  90%  hold  harmless  and  130%  stop-gain  with  no  state  hold 
harmless.  The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  also  wishes  to  express  its 
support  for  other  formula  proposals  which  have  placed  greater  weight  on  the 
number  of  those  who  are  economicaUy  disadvantaged  or  Welfare  recipients. 
We  commenJ  diese  efforts  but  feel  that  the  100%  hold  harmless  for  SDAs, 
which  is  included  in  the  Senate  bill,  may  prevent  the  formula  change  from 
improving  the  targeting  of  resources  for  a  mininr.um  of  three  years  when  the 
need  is  more  immediate. 

Strengthening  the  Work  Force  of  the  Future 

No  one  will  disagree  with  the  assessment  that  the  future  of  our  nation 
depends  on  how  well  our  young  people  are  prepared  in  new  and  emerging 
technologies  and  fields.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  thai  we  do  not  lose 
our  future  human  resources  due  to  a  lack  of  early  intervention.  We  are 
obligated  to  ensiu-e  that  each  and  every  young  person,  whether  economically 
disadvantaged,  a  high  school  drop-out  or  an  un'terachiever  possess  the  bare 
minimum  of  basic  skills  necessary  to  be  a  productive  and  independent 
member  of  society.  Because  of  the  importance  that  must  be  placed  on  helping 
our  young  people  to  succeed,  we  support  the  concept  of  a  separate  tiUe 
spedficaliy  for  youth  programs.  Representative  Hawkins  has  called  for  an 
enhancement  of  appropriations  for  a  separate  youth  titie,  and  we  applaud  his 
commitment.  We  support  an  increase  that  does  not  adversely  affect  other 
important  employment  and  training  programs,  but  enhances  human 
development  overall. 

We  believe  that  youth  should  continue  to     defined  as  those  between 
the  ages  of  14-21.  At  least  fifty  percent  of  youth  served,  in  other  than  summer 
youth  programs,  should  be  high  school  dropouts.  To  create  some  flexibility 
among  programs  that  cannot  reach  the  50%  requirement  for  out-.f-school 
youth,  we  request  that  the  SDAs  be  allowed  to  apply  for  a  special  waiver  from 
the  state's  governor.  This  waiver  would  aI'>o  be  available  to  those  areas  that 
wish  to  serve  youth  in  the  12-lc.  ..ge  group  as  part  of  the  regular  youth  pool. 
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In-sd\ool  youth  participants  mxist  be  economically  disadvantaged  and 
possess,  a';  least,  one  of  the  following  barriers  to  employment  including: 
disabilitj^  juvenile  offender,  substance  abuser,  parenting  or  pregnant  Other 
qualifying  factors  include  those  who  receive  services  under  Chapter  I  of  the 
Elementaiy  and  Secondary  Education  Act;  are  eligible  for  a  free  lunch  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act;  are  basic  skills  deficient;  are  perform:  ;  two 
or  more  yeai5  below  grade  level;  limited  English  speaking;  or  AFDC 
recipients.  If  additional  funds  are  to  be  made  available  to  the  states  for  youth 
demonstration  programs,  this  incentive  is  supported.  We  emphasize  the 
need  not  to  simply  shift  money  from  one  kitty  to  another,  but  to  enhance  the 
program  financially  so  that  we  can  better  serve  our  youth. 

Enhancing  the  Current  Work  Force 

M.*ny  working  members  of  the  adult  population  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside  when  technologies  have  advanced  and  requirements  for  entry  level 
occupatioiis  have  increased.  In  keeping  with  our  obligation  to  serve  those 
most  in  need  we  support  an  amendment  that  "mil  place  increased  emphasis 
on  serving  adults  with  multiple  barriers  to  employment.  Eligibility  for  adult 
programs  should  include  those  who  are  homeless,  disabled,  ex-offenders, 
welfare  recipients,  high  school  drop-outs,  older  workers,  those  unemployed 
for  longer  tluxi  six  montlis,  substance  abusers,  persons  ynUx  limited  English 
"  proficiency,  or  persons  who  are  assessed  as  lacking  in  basic  skills.  Each  of 
these  is  viewed  as  a  sigmticant  barrier  to  employment.  We  support  and 
recommend  that  70%  of  the  participants  be  both  economically  disadvantaged 
and  have  at  least  one  or  more  of  these  barriers  to  employment.  This  vnll 
ensure  that  we  are  meeting  our  goals  to  serve  those  most  in  need.  Veterans, 
overcoming  the  obstacles  that  many  continue  to  face,  should  also  be  given 
special  consideration  as  a  group  targeted  for  services. 

Recognizing  that  not  all  areas  ynW  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements 
established  by  the  recommendation,  we  support  the  inclusion  of  a  waiver 
whereby  SDAs  would  be  allowed  to  petition  ;he  state's  governor  to  abstain 
from  the  required  70%  served  and  adjust  the  percentage  requirement  to  as 
low  as  50%  of  participants  bdng  economically  disadvantaged.  Additionally,  it 
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is  reconunended  that  a  10%  window:£6r  non-economically  disadvantaged 
participants  be  allowed  if  they  have  two  or  more  barriers  to  employment. 
Displaced  Homemakers  and  older  workers  should  be  eligible  to  be  served 
imder  the  10%  window  without  having  to  exhibit  additional  barriers  to 
employment  due  to  the  already  existing  hardship  often  experienced  by  these 
groups. 

Coordination 

We  support  the  proposal  that  extensive  formal  agreements  be 
established  with  educational  entities  and  that  linkages  be  established  with  a 
wide  range  of  federal  programs  and  kxral  entities.  The  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  is  equally  supportive  of  other  measiues  that  would 
facilitate  coordination  of  services  including: 

providing  uniform  definitions  of  eligibility  for  programs  such  as 
JOBS  and  JTPA,  including  those  relevant  to  long-term  welfare 
recipients,  basic  skills,  assessment  and  case  management; 

•  establishing  an  int^uced  data  collection  system,  which  can  be 
accessed  by  education,  wdfare  and  employment  and  training 
providers  who  serve  coinmon  target  populations; 

•  estabHshing  a  federal  interagency  group  to  deal  with  human 
resource  plaiming  and  policy  issues.  Members  should  be 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  I-abor,  Health  and  Human 
Sa^ices,  Education,  Commerce  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  and 

•  extending  strong  support  for  non-duplication  of  services  in  order  to 
permit  the  maximum  utilization  of  resources  by  having  agencies 
such  as  the  employment  service,  education  and  training  agencies 

.  perform  those  functions  they  do  best. 

Innovation  and  Coordination  Grants 

We  support  the  proposed  addition  of  Title  DC  in  the  Senate  bill  which 
is  intended  to  encourage  coordination  within  states.  Along  with  other  states. 
New  York  has  made  significant  efforts  to  coordinate  services  among  agencies 
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through  the  development  of  Community  Service  Centers.  Additional 
funding  to  support  collaboration  of  efforts  will  permit  us  to  further 
demonstrate  the  value  of  such  an  approach  on  an  expanded  basis. 

Performance  Standards 

Performance  standards  should,  in  all  cases,  be  based  on  positive 
outcomes  for  participants  and  not  upon  the  process  of  the  program.  For  that 
reason,  Nev/  York  State  Department  of  Labor  recommend,  that  greater 
importance  be  given  to  value-added  job  placements  -  those  placements  that 
have  good  career  potential,  job  retention  rates  and  wage  standards  that  allow 
indj  /iduals  to  become  self-sufficient.  Services  to  adults  should  be  oriented 
toward  job  placement  that  will  enable  participants  to  achieve  long-term 
employability. 

For  adults,  the  goal  is  a  job.  For  youth,  the  primary  objective  is  more 
diverse  and  can  include  a  combination  of  educational  attainment:  by 
encouraging  youth  to  stay  in  school,  return  to  school  or  obtain  a  Caneral 
Equivalency  Diploma,  or  obtain  vocationa'  training  or  employment  skills 
that  will  lead  to  independent  living.  Other  goals  of  youth  programs  should 
include,  but  not  require,  skills  that  improve  reading  comprehension,  written 
and  oral  communications,  computation  and  problem-solving  to  a  level  as 
dose  to  that  of  a  high  school  graduate  as  possible  or,  at  the  very  least 
improved  to  a  standard  appropriate  for  long-term  employment 

Private  Industry  Council 

Regarding  the  composition  of  the  Private  Industry  Council,  we  support 
the  following:   maintaining  the  present  majority  representation  of  business, 
increasing  the  representation  of  labor  and  community-based  organizations, 
providing  for  representation  of  a  full-range  of  education  agencies  and  public 
assistance  agencies.  These  changes  will  facilitate  coordination  at  the  loc?l 
level. 
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Conclusion 

We  appreciate  the  opportimity  to  express  the  concerns  and  support  of 
the  New  York  State  Dapartment  of  Labor  to  tlte  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  The  nation  is  at  a  critica,'  turning  point  as  we 
seek  to  keep  our  labor  force  strong  and  vital.  We  commend  you  for  )'our 
efforts. 
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Representative  Hawkins,  and  members  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  regarding  the  role  of  state  and 
local  education  agencies  in  the  implementation  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  llie 
issue  of  workforce  preparation  and  what  the  educational  system  can  do  to  ensure  that 
persons  outside  ,tl|e  workforce  gain  the  skills  needed  for  productive,  long  term 
employment,  is  of  great  concern  to  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  and  to 
state  and  local  educational  agencies  all  across  the  country.  In  this  regard,  I  urge  you  to 
maintain  the  current  law  ^percent  education  set-aside  and- to  amend  the  ^percent 
language  to  support  amendments  to  the  JTPA  program. 

New  York  State's  8-pcrcent  pjx)gram  has,  since  1983,  been  directed  primarily 
towards  providing  basic  skills  training  for  youth  and  adults  and  school*to-work  transition 
programs  for  at-risk  youth.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  by  providing  basic  skills 
training  either  prior  to  or  concurrem  with  vocational  training,  persons  with  basic  skills 
deficiencies  can  participate  in  job  training  leading  to  meaningful  employment  Without  this 
basic  skills' component,  these  persons  could  not  take  advantaje  of  most  of  the  advanced 
training  programs,  which  often  require  an  eighth  grade  or  higher  reading  level  These 
individuals,  if  they  arc  served  at  all,  generally  receive  short  term  "on-the-job  training"  which 
provides  little  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  skills  development  that  prepares  people  for 
long  term  productive  employment  and  careers.  As  a  result,  job  placements  are  often  in 
"dead  end"  jobs  with  little  chance  for  advancement,  hence  the  high  rate  of  attrition  from 
the  labor  force. 

In  addition  to  providing  educational  services,  the  S<percent  program  has  the 
potential  to  serve  another  valuable  function.  It  can  link  the  employment  and  training 
system  with  the  extensive  resources  available  to  the  educational  system  in  a  coordinated 
fashion.  By  doing  so,  JTPA  participants  can  take  advantage  of  a  range  of  programs  that 
provide  services  such  as  basic  skills  training,  English  as  a  second  language  and 
eroployability  skills  training,  without  cost  to  the  employment  and  training  system  and 
without  heedless  duplication  of  services. 

The  Ne^  York  State  Education  Department  has  used  8-percent  funds  in  four 
program  areas,  outlined  below: 


BASIC  SKILLS  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS 

Of  the  8*pcrcent  funds  that  are  used  for  Service  Deliveiy  Area  programs, 
67  percent  support  basic  skills  programs  for  youth  and  adults.  These 
programs  enable  persons  to  participate  in  the  JTPA  program  even  though 
they  lack  the  ability  to  read,  write  or  perform  computational  tasks  at  a  level 
needed  to  success^lly  complete  occupational  training.  Consequently,  these 
funds  allow  the  SDAs  to  reach  out  to  the  most  in  need  segment  of  the 
eligible  population  without  adversely  affecting  their  performance  standards. 
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SCHOOL  TO  WORK  TRANSITION  PROGRAMS  FOR  AT-RISK  YOUTH 

These  programs,  which  arc  required  to  enroll  at  least  50%  disadvantaged 
youth,  target  those  individuals  who  are  determined  to  be  most  Ukely  to  "fell 
through  the  cracks."  Approximately  33  percent  of  8-percent  fundi  supporting 
SDA  programs  arc  used  for  these  programs.  T^ically,  participants  arc  in- 
school  youth  who  will  probably  fail  to  graduate,  or  those  who  have  already 
dropped  out  and  need  assistance  in  entering  employment  or  an  alternative 
education  program.  In  these  programs,  a  range  of  services  and  funding 
resources  available  in  t*ie  community  are  coordinated  to  address  the  myriad 
problems  that  these  individuals  generally  face. 


EMPLOYER  SPECinC  TRAINING 

In  this  program,  8-percent  funds  arc  used  in  conjunction  with  four  other 
State  and  federal  funding  sources  to  support  programs  speciftcaliy  designed 
to  meet  the  training  needs  of  employers.  The  8-pcrccnt  funds  enable 
unemployed  persons  with  barriers  that  prevent  their  smooth  transition  into 
the  labor  force  to  be  trained  for  specific  job  openings.  These  programs  may 
be  done  in  conjunction  with  or  subsequent  to  basic  sldl^*  training  and  often 
provide  support  services  to  help  the  individuals  to  complete  training. 


SPECIAL  INITIATIVES 

In  addition  to  the  ongoing  programs  described  above,  8-pcrcent  funds  are 
used  to  Support  special  initiatives  addressing  particular  issues.  The  focus  of 
these  initiatives  is  decided  upon  jointly  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Council  and  the  State  Education  Department  Model  programs  are 
developed  and  evaluated  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  innovative 
approaches  to  emerging  problems.  Successful  program  models  are 
disseminated  for  possible  replication  throughout  the  State.  These  initiatives 
have  focused  on  areas  such  as:  the  provision  of  a  range  of  services  to 
specific  at-risk  populations;  innovative  approaches  to  combine  8-percent 
funds  with  other  resources;  the  use  of  technology  to  servu  at-risk  populations; 
use  of  schools  as  community  sites;  and  the  provision  of  education  and 
training  services  in  areas  of  the  State  identified  as  economically  and  socially 
distressed. 

During  the  four  year  period  1984-88,  these  8-percent  programs  served  a  total  of 
27,757  different  participants  in  New  York  State.  Fif^-two  percent  of  these  participants 
were  youth,  and  48  percent  were  adults.  Almost  in  reverse  to  national  statistics  for  the 
JTPA  program  as  a  whole,  63  percent  of  all  participants  in  New  York's  8-percent  prr  gram 
were  high  school  dropouts.  Of  the  remaining  participants,  23  percent  were  in-scho  >1,  at* 
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risk  students  and  only  14  percent  were  high  school  graduates.  Additionally,  of  the  27,757 
participants,  75  percent  were  public  assistance  recipients  and  57  percent  yrre  members 
of  minority  groups.  Qearly  the  S-percent  program  in  our  State  assistec'  edurationt' 
providers  and  service  delivery  areas  to  reach  the  target  populations  intended  by  Congress 
to  be  served  under  JTPA. 

In  terms  of  performance,  New  York's  8-percent  had  a  68  percent  positive 
termination  rate,  which  broke  out  as  follows: 

0       25%  entered  unsubsidized  employment 
0       29%  entered  other  education  or  training  prugrams 
0       34%  received  a  GED  or  high  school  diploma 
0       12%  had  other  positive  results 

The  cost  per  participant  in  the  program  was  $918  and  the  cost  per  positive 
termination  $1350.  These  costs,  low  by  JTPA  standards,  I  believe  can  be  attributed  to  the 
efficient  use  of  facilities,  staff  and  resources  available  in  the  educational  system. 

There  arc  two  particular  program  initiatives  I  would  like  to  highlight  as  ones  in 
which  JTPA  8-percent  funds  are  combined  with  other  sources  of  State  and  federal  funds, 
to  create  innovative  programs  for  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults. 


THE  SUMMER  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (STEP) 

The  Summer  Trainmg  and  Education  Program  is  i  demonstration  program 
sponsored  nationally  by  Public/Private  Ventures  non-profit  organization 
based  in  Philadelphia),  combining  two  summers  and  a  school  year  for 
education  remediation,  work  experience  and  life  skills  education  for  14  and 
15  year  olds.  The  program  is  unique  in  that  it  weaves  together  these  ihrcc 
program  elements  for  a  continuum  of  services  during  the  preceeding  summer, 
the  full  school  year,  and  the  following  summer.  By  having  the  leverage  to 
combine  JTPA  8-perccnt  funds  with  Vocational  Education  Act  tunds,  our 
State  Education  Department  was  able  to  join  in  a  consortium  with  our  State 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Social  Services,  our  State's  Association  of 
Counties  and  our  State's  SDA  organization.  New  York  State  was  then 
designated  as  a  field  test  site  for  the  STEP  program.  To  date,  five  locations 
in  New  York  State  have  succe'-sfully  operated  the  STEP  program. 
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ADULT  CENTERS  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  EDUCATION 
AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES  (ACCESS) 

ThT*  initiative  is  a  joint  effort  between  the  State  Education  Dcpartaient  and 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  to  expand  educational  opporttinitics  for 
public  assistance  recipients.  Although  just  implemented  early  this  year,  the 
program  was  highlighted  in  the  August  edition  of  the  National  Governor's 
Association  TLabor  Notes'*  as  an  innovative  measure  to  meet  the 
rcquirementiy  of  the  JOBS  program  mandated  in  last  year's  Welfare  Reform 
Act 

The  purpose  of  an  ACCESS  Center  is  to  provide  access  to  a  full  range  of 
support  services  to  disadvantaged  adults  including  wclfere  recipients,  persons 
in  need  of  basic  skills  remediation,  legalized  aliens  and  others  in  need  of 
English  language  instruction,  the  unemployed,  dislocated  workers,  displaced 
homomakers,  currently  employed  workers  needing  basic  or  vocational  skills 
upgrading,  disabled  adults,  and  older  adults. 

An  ACCESS  Center  provides  a  wide  range  of  educational  and  training 
programs,  counseling,  assessment  and  support  services  at  one  central  location 
to  meet  the  education,  training  and  retraining  needs  of  a  wide  range  of 
disadvantaged  adults.  The  center  is  open  morning  through  evening  six  days 
a  week  throughout  the  year  and  serves  as  a  major  training  resource  for 
business,  industry  and  labor.  Central  intake,  record  keeping,  assessment  an-* 
career  services  assure  ease  of  access  for  participants  to  various  progiaui 
components. 

Combining  JTPA  8-pcrcent  funds  with  Vocational  Education  Act,  Adult 
Education  Act  and  funds  made  svailabic  thiougti  our  State's  Department  of 
Social  Services,  we  have  established  eight  ACCESS  Centers  at  locations  all 
across  New  York  State. 

Other  state  education  agencies  all  across  the  country  have  also  been  active  in  using 
JTP.A  8-percent  funds  to  support  innovations,  coordination  and  linkages.  In  a  recent 
position  statsment  jointly  prepared  by  a  numb*-  of  state  education  agencies,  four 
particular  uses  of  8-percent  funds  were  highlightea  They  are: 

1.  State  education  agencies  have  used  the  S-oercent  set-aside  to  leverage 
funding  from  othci-  sources.  In  Wisconsin,  8-percent  funds  have  been 
supplemented  with  funding  from  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act,  vocational  rehabilitation,  adult  basic  education,  welfare,  and  other 
programs  to  pilot  four  Job  Centers.  The  Job  Centers  promote  "one  stop 
shopping!"  for  education  and  training  services.  Also  in  Wisconsin,  JTPA  3- 
percent  funds  are  used  as  a  catal>'St  to  bring  about  institutional  change  in 
how  schools  serve  at-risk  youth.  In  Florida,  8-percent  funds  have  leveraged 
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more  than  $22  million  from  other  federal  anu  state  sources.  Notably,  a 
substantial  number  of  siates  are  using  8-percent  funds  to  keep  at-risk  youth 
in  sdiool 

2*  State  education  agencies  have  plaved  a  key  role  in  brokeriny  ftducationaj 
tcchnotogy  for  local  setvicc  delivery  ayenta.  Nebraska  and  Tennessee  have 
used  tocal  community  colleges  to  esubli^  assessment  centers  fw  JTPA  client 
intake  and  assessment,  Iowa  and  Oldahoma  have  used  8-perccnt  funds  to 
support  unique  educational  programs  in  their  states'  correctional  facilities. 
Michigan's  Family  Employability  Dcvetopmcnt  materials  arc  being  used  to 
improve  family  literacy.  Nfinnesota  will  provide  customized  training  and 
educational  services  through  satellite  to  the  state's  17  Service  Delivery  Areas. 

3.  State  education  ayenciea  have  used  R-percent  funds  to  support  the  states* 
educational  reform  init;qtivyy.  More  than  45  state  legislatures  have  instituted 
wide-ranging  educational  reforms  to  improve  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
states'  educational  systems.  In  Arkansas,  students  who  do  not  pass  the  new 
state  competency  examination  arc  served  in  a  special  program  to  remediate 
their  deficiencies.  The  8-percem  set*aside  funds  are  used  to  support 
Arkansas'  priority  to  assure  that  their  youth  successfully  complete  their  high 
school  education.  Similar  efforts  are  underway  in  Florida  ^d  Texas. 
Virginia's  set«aside  has  been  used  to  devek)p  and  implenient  a  computer 
auisted  instructional  program  to  remediate  basic  skill  defidendes. 

4.  Statc  e^JChtion  agendes  have  ntnneef<?d  experimental  educational  proyrams 
which  ^rve  as  a  feeder  system  for  the  much  laryer  Title  IIA  program 
managed  bv  service  delivery  agents.  Illinois' special  program  to  provide  basic 
and  technical  skills  to  public  housing  residents  illustrates  this  unique  feature 
of  the  JTPA  8-percent  set-aside.  Many  disadvantaged  youth  who  were 
served  in  this  program  ave  now  being  served  with  funding  from  the  Mayor's 
OfBce  of  Emi^oyraent  and  Training,  the  Chicago  SDA.  Arizona  has  used 
set-askle  funding  to  remediate  basic  skill  deficiencies  for  criminal  offenders 
preparing  them  for  work  in  the  state's  technical  centers.  When  released, 
these  clients  are  served  by  local  SDAs.  In  New  York,  8-percent  funds  have 
been  combined  with  vocational  education,  adult  educatton  and  state  funds 
to  establish  more  than  30  on-site  chikJ  care  centers  at  locations  where 
welfare  recipient*  receive  literacy  and  occupational  training. 

Also  from  a  national  perspective,  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocauonsl 
Education  at  the  Umversity  of  California,  Berkelej-,  in  April  of  this  year  issued  a  report 
entitled,  Inr  ovation  Versus  Turf;  Coordination  Between  Vocativ^nal  Education  and  Job 
Training  Partnership  Pmyrams.  Based  on  extenshre  visks  to  seven  states  and  20  other 
states  interviewed,  the  report  reached  a  number  of  positive  conclusions  regarding  state  use 
of  8-percent  funds,  including  the  following: 
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0  "In  general  we  found  relatively  little  evidence  of  duplication;  the  common 
fear  that  vocational  education  and  JTPA  programs  duplicate  each  other 
seems  unfounded."  (p.2) 

o  The  piincipal  positive  incentive  consists  of  the  g-perccm  funds,  a  sct-aside 
from  cach^te's  allotment,  thni  states  may  use  to  establish  cooperative 
programs  and  agreements  between  JTPA  programs  and  education  agcnaes. 
These  funds,  in  some  ways  less  constrained  than  other  revenues  from  JTPA 
and  the  Perkins  Act,  have  supported  a  wide  variety  of  models,  Pjototyixa, 
and  pflot  programs  that  might  not  otherwise  have  been  supported,  (p.2) 

0  '    llowcvcr.  vocational  educators  and  JTPA  administrators  alike  agrwtto^^ 
S-percent  funds  have  been  important  in  festering  better  cooperation  and  m 
generating  novel  approaches.  From  this  viewpoint,  it  would  b5  unwise  to 
eliminate  the  8-perccnt  set-aside."  (p.41) 

RR.  2039  would  target  services  to  the  most-in-nced.  require  locaUtiw  to  serve 
persons  with  basic  skills  deficiencies  in  greater  numbers,  and  create  j^ir-round  pio^ 
for  at-risk  youth,  with  the  emphasis  on  dropouts  and  dropout  prevention.  »;P^'^^^^^ 
program,  maintained  in  the  bill,  can  play  a  critical  role  m  helpmg  to  ^"?Pl^h  ^ 
KoaS  of  these  amendments.  However.  I  bcUcve  the  cuncnt  S-percent  program  can  be 
sti^ngthened  by  targeting  its  program  activities  to  mati;h  and  support  the  goals  of  the 
amended  JTPA  program  under  ri.R.  2039. 

The  proposed  amendments,  though  they  differ  in  many  respects,  place 
emphasis  on  the  followotg  areas: 

1.  Improving  services  to  at-risk  youth  operating  longer-term,  year-round, 
multi-year  programs  that  link  work  experience  and  education,  and  summer 
and  regular  school  year  programs. 

2.  Seivine  more  severely  disadvantaged  adults  who  have  significant  basic  skills 
deficiencies  by  operating  longer-term  educaUonal  programs  that  rccogmze 
milestones  (such  as  skills  acquisition)  other  than  job  placement 

3  Improving  the  quaUty,  effectiveness  and  accountabiUty  of  programs  so  Uiat 
th^  result  in  longer-term  placement  for  participants  in  viable,  producUve 
employment 
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Rccommendatir-'s 

Each  of  titsse  emphases  calls  in  its  own  way  for  a  strong  worlriig  relationship  and 
partnership  between  the  education"J  system  and  the  employment  anc^  training  system. 

1.  !n  order  to  offer  year-round  coordinated  programs  for  at-risk  youth,  JTPA 
efforts  will  need  to  be  closely  coordinated  with  remediation  and  other  efforts 
to  support  at-risk  youth  which  are  offered  b  ^gional  and  local  education 
agencies.  This  should  invoh^e  coordinated  cuiricula  and  instruction,  the 
transfer  of  student  records  bet'^n  schools  and  JTPA-sponsored  programs, 
and  working  with  school  adnunistrators,  counselors  and  teachers  to  en]ist 
their  support  for  and  cooperation  with  joint  efforts. 

2.  In  order  to  morn  fully  serve  disadvantaged  adults  who  require  more  ext*.nsive 
basic  skills  instruction,  linkages  and  partnerships  will  need  to  be  forged  with 
literacy  and  other  educational  programs  available  to  adults  through  schools, 
area  vocational  centers  and  community  colleges.  These  linkages  and 
partnerships  not  onfy  will  tap  into  and  make  more  efficient  use  of  available 
federal.  State  and  local  funds,  but  also  will  take  advantage  of  the  expertise 
in  curriculum,  instruction  and  testing  that  is  available  in  the  educational 
system  in  the  area  of  literacy  and  other  adult  education  programs. 

3.  In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  education  and  training 
programs,  efforts  will  need  to  be  mounted  >n  the  area5  of  curriculum 
development,  instructional  innovations,  assessment  procedures,  teacher 
training,  research  into  effective  v  tructional  practices,  and  the  validation  and 
replication  of  effective  curriculun    .d  instruction. 

These  rctl^tionships,  partnerships,  linkages  and  services  c^U  for  a  strong  role  for  the 
state  education  agency  in  each  state.  The  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  state  ^<]ucation 
agency  wouL  fall  under  the  three  areas  set  forth  above,  namely: 

1.  Coordination  with  in*school  programs  to  serve  at*risk  youth. 

2.  Coordination  with  literacy  and  other  adult  education  p:x>grams  to  %t7vc 
adults  who  need  basic  skills  instruction,  especially  public  assistance  recipients. 

3.  Instructional  program  improvement  efforts  in  the  areas  of  curriculum, 
instruction,  assessment,  teacher  training,  research,  validation  and  replication 
of  effective  instructiona'  prot  rams. 
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To  cany  out  ^lis  proposed  focusing  of  8-perccnt  activities,  I  suggest  that  language 
be  incorporated  in  Section  123  to  provide  that  up  to  20  percent  of  available  funds  be  used 
for:  development  of  curricular  and  instructional  materials,  test  development,  training  for 
instructors  and  those  involved  in  educational  assessment,  technical  assistance  to  SDAs  in 
the  areas  of  instructional  program  improvement  and  the  establishment  of  cooperative 
relationships  with  educational  agencies,  and  the  organizing  of  regional  consortia  of 
educational  agencies  to  provide  easier  access  to  educational  programs  and  services.  In 
addition,  I  recommend  that -not  less  than  80  percent  of  available  funds  be  used  fon  pilot 
testing  of  new  and  innovative  assessment  procedures  and  education  and  training  programs, 
for  demonstration  programs  invohmig  high  start-up  costs,  for  specialized  high  cost 
education  and  training  programs  that  SDAs  have  difficulty  supporting  on  their  own,  and 
for  education  and  training  programs  where  JTPA  doUan  are  combined  with  fiinds  from 
other  federal,  state  and  local  sources,  such  as  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Adult 
Education  Act,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 

I  believe  that  by  targeting  the  8-percent  program  in  such  u  vr  .nner,  the  aim  i  of  the 
State  Education  Coordination  and  Grants  program  win  be  better  served  and  at  the  same 
time  the  renewed  emphasis  on  the  most-in*need  will  be  better  supported.  I  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  include  this  statement  as  part  of  the  hearing  record  on  H.R,  2039. 
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STATEHEHT  OK  WI6HT  A.  YORK.  STATE  DIRECTOR 
WISCONSIN  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
REGAimiNG  THE  JTPA  8-PERCENT  STATE  EDUCATION  SETASIDE 


Vocational  training  projects  in  Wisconsin's  two-year  technical  colleges 
supported  by  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  8-percent  funds  setaside  for  public 
education  agenda's  have  had  outstanding  success.   As  a  provider  of  programs 
supported  with  8  percent  funds,  we  have  not  only  maximized  the  impact  of  these 
dollars  by  coordinating  them  with  other  resources  to  achieve  greater  value  for 
the  dollar,  but  have  also  directed  assistance  toward  the  most  disadvantaged. 

In  Wisconsin,  half  of  the  8  percent  setaside  assists  youth  and  young  adults  in 
the  technical  colleges  and  half  serves  high  school  youth.   Here  are  some 
examples  of  current  technical  college  activities  that  are  funded  by  8-percent 
monies: 


Training  and  coordination  of  programs  for  youth  dropouts  by 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  and  eight  Community  Based 
Organizations; 

Training  of  rural  poor  caught  in  the  continuing  farm  crisis; 

Targeted  training  of  minorities,  both  youth  and  adults; 

Training  for  single  female  heads  of  households,  prisjarily 
recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  enabling 
them  to  enter  the  labor  market; 

Serving  those  identified  to  receive  federal  assistance  through  job 
service,  vocational  rehabilitation,  vocational  education,  and  the 
local  Private  Industry  Council  at  one-stop  Job  Centers. 

training  JTPA  eligible  participants  in  activities  coordinated  with 
small  and  minority  businesses. 


The  education  agency  setaside  has  also  provided  a  needed  and  useful  structure 
for  working  with  JTPA  staff,  and  for  coordinating  activities  serving 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals.   Coordination  of  these  efforts  by  the 
major  institutions  responsible  for  delivering  services  to  disadvantaged 
individuals  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  and  should  be  continued. 

Experience  in  Wisconsin  bears  out  the  National  Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Education  finding  that  the  programs  supported  with  8-percent  funds 
have  not  only  encouraged  coordination  but  have  "stimulated  programs  and 
experiments  that  would  never  have  been  established  without  this  setaside." 
(See  NCRVE.  InnovatiL  .  Versus  Turf:    Coordination  between  Vocational  Education 
and  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Programs.  April  1989,  p. 19.)    It  \>  also 
noteworthy  that  few  other  arrangements  or  procedures  for  achieving 
coordination  have  worked. 
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The  objectives  of  committee  members  —  that  coordination  of  employment 
training  be  Improved  and  that  federal  dollars  be  .spent  carefully  to  produce 
the  best  results     will  be  realized  through  continued  effective  use  of  the 
tfedchers,  counselors  and  facilities  of  public  education  In  JTPA  programs.  I 
believe  the  current  language  In  Section  123»  and  In  Chairman  Hawkins  b111» 
H.R.  2039  ensures  that  these  objectives  will  be  achieved.    In  addition,  this 
language  reinforces  measures  to  Improve  the  coordination  of  federal  education 
for  employment  programs  now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress  In  Carl  D. 
Perkins  reauthorization  bills. 

For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  urge  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  labor  to  support  H.R.  2039  by  Chairman  Hawkins.   The  Hawkins 
amendments  will  make  It  possible  for  established  public  education  institutions 
to  continue  to  serve  economically  disadvantaged  Individuals  In  exemplary 
programs     It  will  also  ensure  that  the  successful  process  Congress  has 
establls  ed  for  achieving  state  levei  coordination  of  employment  training  and 
vocational  education  programs  will  continue. 
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STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


f»J 


P  0.  BOX  94064 
BATON  ROUGE.  LOUISIANA  70804-9064 


September  28,  1989 


The  Honora)      .Augustus  Hawkins,  Chairman 
Corrmittee  ^..i  Education  and  Labor 
Raybiirn  House  Office  Building  2183 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Representative  Hawkins: 

This  letter  is  in  reference  to  the  proposed  1989  JTPA 
Amendment.    Section  123,  the  Education  and  Coordination 
Grants  portion  of  the  Act,  as  you  are  aware,  is  in  Jeopardy 
of  being  deleted.    As  Superintendent  of  Education  in 
Louisiana,  I  am  requesting  yoxir  continued  support  to  retain 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  eight  percent  set-aside. 

Louisiana  has  one  of  the  highest  unemployment  and  illiteracy 
rates  in  the  nation.    The  eight  percent  set- aside  is  vital 
to  Louisiana's  economic  grov'*''  and  development.  The 
coordination  and  oversight  responsibilities  .  rescribed  in 
Section  123  of  the  Act  has  enabled  Louisiana  to  implement 
numerous  statewide  remediation  programs.    This  effective 
coordination  of  education  programs  is  needed  now  more  than 
ever.    It  will  not  only  ensure  continued  success  of  the 
current  legislation,  but  will  also  coordinate  the  education 
component  of  the  JOBS  and  Welfare  Reform  program.     I  would 
ask,  in  addition,  that  you  make  the  attached  fact  sheet  a 
part  of  the  testi-uony  that  took  place  on  September  20,  1989, 
before  the  House. 

Louisiana  needs  yx'>ur  continued  support  on  all  efforts  to 
maintain  Section  123  of  the  JTPA  program.    I  greatly 
appreciate  your  assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Wilmer  &.  Tody 

State  Superintendent  of  Education 

WSC:dh 

Attachment 

c  Lou\siana  Congressional  Delegation 


**An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer'* 
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JTPA  EIGHT  PERCENT  PROGRAM 
FACT  SHEET 


Louisiana  2000,  developed  by  Louisiana  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Growth  made  recommendations  tc  rtimulate 
Louisiana's  Economic  Growth.    Throughout  its  report  the  need 
to  improve  Louitiana's  basic  educational  skills  to  increase 
workforce  literacy  and  productivity  was  reiterated. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Education  has  received  almost  $23 
million  in  JTPA  funds  for  Education  Coordination  and  services 
since  the  program's  inception.    With  the  State  Match 
requirement  the  amount  of  money  available  for  eligible  JTPA 
participants  totaled  approximately  $46  million.    Should  JTPA 
8  Percent  be  eliminated  as  proposed  in  the  current 
amendments,  this  state  level  match  formula  would  noc  be 
available  to  generate  increased  program  funding. 

The  Louisi^ina  Department  cf  Education  JTPA  8  percent  program 
served  3,959  participants  in  Fiscal  Year  87-88  and  4,441 
participants  in  1988-89. 

Listed  below  are  same  of  the  types  of  programs  funded  Fiscal 
Year  88-89: 

*  Auult  Basic  Education 

*  GRD  Preparation 

*  Academic  Skills  Building  for  High  School  Students 
at  Risk  (Dropout  Prevention) 

*  Academic  Enhancement  Programs  for  Inmates 

*  Basic  Skills  Building  through  Pre-Employment  Training 

*  After  Pchool  Tutorial  Programs 

*  Remedial  Instruction  for  both  High  School  and 
Vocational  School  students 

*  Prevocational  Remedial  Instruction 

*  Basic  skills  Training  for  Parents  of  Head  Start 
Children 

*  Computer  Based  Reading  Programs 

Approximately  75  percent  of  Welfare  recipients  will  need 
basic  remediation  instructions  prior  to  being  trained  for  a 
specific  job  skill.    Mandated  state  level  oversight  would 
ensure  the  availability  of  state  and  local  resources  to 
provide  necessary  education  for  all  participants  served. 

As  emphasized  in  Governor  Roemer's  statement  of  goals  and 
objectives  for  employment  and  training,  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  in  May  1988,  intensive  basic  and  remedial 
education  services  must  be  provided  to  JTPA  eligible  adults 
and  youth  to  facilitate  their  entry  into  unsubsidized 
employment.    This  was  listed  as  the  first  "priority  for  the 
use  of  state  Education  Coordination  and  Grants  funds,"  JTPA  8 
Percent. 
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7*    In  order  to  coordinate  the  Literacy  Initiative,  Economic 
Development  and  Growth,  Welfare  Reform  "JOBS**  Program  and 
JTPA,  it  is  crucial  that  Education  oversight  be  provi^ded  at 
the  state  level.    This  oversight  w  uld  involve  recruitment 
and  intake,  certification,  testing  md  assessment, 
counseling,  rotivational  training,  and  basic  Remedial 
Education  prior  to  specific  skill  training. 

8.  The  Department  of  Education  has  a  wealth  of  information  and 
resources  in  the  Division  of  Research  and  Development, 
Special  Edu'  ation  Services,  Adult  Education,  and  Student 
Services  concerning  specific  areas  of  educational  needs 
tfithin  che  state.    Also  aved.lable  is  inform tion  on 
prescriptive  programs  that  can  meet  particular  educational 
needs.    The  Department  of  Education  should  therefore  be  the 
administering  agency  to  provide  the  oversight  necessary  for 
the  success  of  this  program. 

9.  Historically  since  the  inception  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1964,  education  has  been  a  mandated 
component  with  state  level  oversight.    There       no  clear 
written  guidelines  ccmceming  education  coordination  and 
oversight  in  the  proposed  amendments.    Without  this  state 
level  coordination,  we  car.  not  ensure  statewide 
implementation  and  confer  lity  with  the  intent  of  the  Act. 

10.  The  proposed  amendments  emphasize  the  need  for  more  education 
services,  but  at  the  local  level  only.    It  is  imperative  for 
the  success  of  the  program  that  state  level  coordination  be 
mandated  to  ensure  that  rural  communities  are  able  to  have 
the  same  resources  available  to  them  as  their  urban 
counterparts. 
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St  Alt  Of  MCHIQAN 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PC.  Box  aooot 

Ufwmo.  McMqm  41901 

SepteM'i«r  18.  1969 


CKOJtY  H.MXm» 
ANHCTTA  MOUK 

Kxuynn  kaxdmou 
«oiMe  Horoooo 


Tbe  Honornble  Augustun  P.  Raidclns 
Chalraan.  U.S.  House  CoMlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor 
2181  Rsyburn  Rouse  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20915 


Dear  Nr.  Chal»an: 

Recent  anendsents  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  proposed  In 
H.R.  20:,e  are  of  strong  Interest  to  the  Michigan  Departamt  of  Educstlon.  At 
the  "tate  agency  sd»lnlsterlng  the  JTPA  8«  Education  Coordination  and  Grants 
Progra*.  we  sre  full  partners  In  oar  state's  e»ploy»ent  and  training  syitea. 
The  current  8»  set-aside  for  Education  'Jider  JTPA  has  Mde  It  possible  for  us 
to  engage  In  this  partnership  and  to  provide  statewide  training  prograaR  for 
thousands  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  aduUs.    We  support  the  retention  of  the 
8«  set-aside  In  H.R.  2039  and  request  this  letter  be  Included  as  testlaony 
regarding  those  aaendaents. 

The  Michigan  8»  program  has  a  strong  focus  on  skill  training  and  eaployaent 
services  for  youth  and  adults.    It  also  provides  basic  education  and  training 
services  for  "hard-to-serve"  adults  who  reijulre  a  longer  period  of  tlae  to 
prepare  for  eaployaent.    The  8«  funds  are  also  used  to  fund  Michigan's  effort 
to  prevent  dlssdvantaged  high  school  students  f roa  dropping  nut  of  school . 
Michigan  Adult  Education  prograas.  adalnlstered  by  the  Michigan  Departaent  of 
Education,  are  the  aajor  providers  of  basic  education  and  literacy  programs. 
Our  pre-eaploy»ent  prograas  sre  exemplary,  and  arc  cosblned  w'.th  life-skills 
training  and  self-etteeo  building.   An  exaaple  of  an  Innovative  prog-aa  Is  the 
Faally  Esployablllty  Developaent  Plan  where  a  high  rate  of  success  has  been 
experienced  In  helping  faallles  reaove  theaselves  froa  welfare. 

In  each  of  our  Service  Delivery  Areas  (SDAs),  the  education  sector  works 
closely  with  hoaan  services  and  labc'  to  provide  a  full  flow  oi  activities  for 
clients  froa  Initial  Intake  and  astessment.  through  training  and 
pre-eaployaent  skills  training,  to  Job  plsceaent. 

The  JTPA  8%  set-aside  has  aade  It  possible  for  the  education  sector  to 
leverage  resources  froa  adult  education,  vocational  training,  literacy  and 
other  areas  which  have  enabled  Mlchlgt»n  to  develop  an  exciting  new  aaployaent 
and  training  systea.    The  systea  Is  coaprehenslve  and  avoids  duplication.  The 
strong  leadership  role  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  In  the 
development  of  this  systea  has  depended  upon  JTPA  B%  funds  for  Ispleaentatlon. 
By  coablnlng  these  funds  with  our  other  resources,  education  has  been  able  to 
Join  with  the  welfare  and  labor  systeas  In  the  state  to  provide  appropriate 
education  and  occupational  skills  training  for  disadvantaged  people.  Our 
successes  In  helping  our  citizens  obtain  eaployment  are  significant  and  a 
point  of  pr^de 
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The  Ronortble  Augustus  Rcwklns 

Septeaber  18.  1989 

Pd«e  2  ^ 


Wa  have  In  place  a  systea  which  will  work  »?ell  under  the  new  focus  outlined  In 
n.R.  2039,  t«r£©tlng  ssrvlces  to  the  it-rlsk  and  those  aost  In  need.  Our 
Sttte  Literacy  Prsgrwi  Is  working  well  and  the  new  JOBS  Prograa  Is  coordinated 
with  education  and  the  eBploywent  snd  training  systea.    State  Vocational 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services  and  coaaunlty  college  sectors  are  full 
psrtners  In  this  effort.    In  each  of  the  28  SDAs  In  the  state,  core  groups 
representing  local  education,  welfare,  labor,  and  huslness  sectors  are  part  of 
a  statewide  planning  process  that  has  as  Its  focus  the  uneaployed  and 
disadvantaged  clticens  of  the  state.    These  core  groups  are  part  of  the 
statewide  Buaan  InvesUent  Systea:  and  one  of  Its  key  players  Is  the  Michigan 
Oepartaent  of  Education. 

To  continue  the  excellent  work  which  ha*  been  accoapllshed  over  the  past  few 
years.  It  Is  essential  that  the  jtpA  8%  set-aside  be  retained  In  order  that 
the  state  educational  agency  continue  to  play  a  coordination  and  leadership 
role  In  the  delivery  and  Integration  of  esployaent  and  training  activities  In 
th«  state. 

This  coordination  and  leadership  role  has  Included:    1)  the  develop»ont  of  new 
and  Innovative  prograas,  2)  facilitating  a  cooperative  relationship  between 
local  area  ed*  jtors  and  SDAa,  3)  aonltorlnc  frants  to  educational  agencies 
for  thslr  adherence  to  JTPA  rules  and  regulations,  4)  developing  local 
Designated  educational  Planning  Bntltles  <DBPBs)  or  educator  councils  which 
serve  In  an  sdvi-iory  capacity  to  local  Private  I'dustry  Councils  (PICs), 
5)  facilitating  the  atutewlde  huaan  Investaent  ^ystea,  8)  leveraging  of 
educational  .-esources  at  state  and  local  levels,  7)  hosting  workshops  which 
bring  together  educators  and  JTPA  agency  sta.f  to  strengthen  locsl  and  state 
partnerships,  and  8)  bringing  educational  leadership  Into  the  planning  process 
for  eaployaent  and  training  at  tne  state  level. 

Again.  I  urge  you  to  support  the  retention  of  the  8»  set-aside  and  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  provide  you  with  Inforaatlon  about  Michigan's  partnership. 


Sincerely. 


Donald  L.  Seals 
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Minnesota  Technicai  institute  System 

Stelt  locTd  «( Vocational  Ttcfmlcal  EdHcalten 

C^IMHHiMMMnf   IMCMvllMt  U Paul. MN MW 


September  18,  1919 


Tlie  HODortbto  Attfttitus  F.  Hawl^int 
Cbaimua,  House  Edocttkm  tad  Labor  Coauaittee 
Room  2181,  Raybura  Houee  Office  BuUdia; 
Wtthiniton.  O.C.  20310 

Dear  Coatrestaan  Hawkias: 

Hie  Minoesota  State  Board  of  Vocatioaal  Technical  Education  strongly  supporu  the 
continuation  of  aducatioa  coordination  as  contained  currently  in  HJl.  2039  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Amendmeats  of  19*9.  We  respectfully  ask  thfCt  our 
support  letter  be  incleded  ia  the  record  at  the  House  Cowaitlee  Hearing  this  ^^tk. 

The  8%  XTPA  funds  have  bcea  taed  effectively  ia  Miaoesota  to  assist  disadvaataged 
and  handicapped  yavth  ia  ooordiaatioa  with  Title  IIA  aad  saair»r  youth  programs. 
Special  programs  have  beaa  estahlished  for  welfare  radpieats  as  well  as  projectt  for 
alcohol  and  drug  counseling.  The  flexibility  of  the  8%  set*aside  has  stimulated 
many  new  aiH>roadies  to  lerviag  disadvaataged  youth  aad  adults.  The  Career 
Plaaaiag/Job  Seekiag  program  for  liaadicappeJ  yoath  ia  Bralnerd,  Minaesota, 
cooperatively  foaded  with  1%  JTPA.  received  naiioaal  recogattioo  ae  oae  of  the 
most  outstanding  programs    the  Uaited  States  for  handicapped  youth. 

Enclosed  is  a  position  statement  from  a  number  of  states  on  the  impact  of  the  JTFA 
8%  funds.  The  i^t'tnHe  to  allow  State  Education  Agencies  to  continue  to  be  a 
driving  force  to  coordinate  the  education  system  should  not  be  minimized  in  future 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 


Joseph  P.  Graba 
State  Director 

JPG/AV:ja 

Enclosure 

cc      Minnesota  CoDiressiooal  Delegation 


An  ttpM  Opportunity  EOUCATON  tni  CUrtOYEa 
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POSITION  STATEMENT 
OF 

STATE  EDUCATIOK  AGXNCY  R3?RSSBMTATIVSS 
OK 

AMSNOMEMTS  TO  THS  JOB 
JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  (P.Ii.  97-300) 


Stptembor^  1989 
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introduotlcn 

Thla  petition  statement  ia  intandad  to  provide  a  ^lunntary  of 
vtrioua  profaaaioMl  viawa  conoarnin?  amnndmanta  to  Public  Law  S?- 
300  f  tha  Job  Training  Partnarship  Act  (JTPaK  Reprsaentativaa  o£ 
*  cate  education  agenc.  s  (SCAa)  hava  conducted  «n  intanai\^  ravlaw 
of  the  purpoaaay  outooinetfr  »nd  proposed  changea  for  that  portion 
of  JTPA  liigialation  which  r^llowa  the  ^varnor  to  retain  a  pcrtion 
of  Title  IZA  of  each  atate's  JTPA  Ulotnent  for  atete  educational 
programs.  While  oomaendable  In  their  intent,  current  proposals 
before  th''  Congreaa  to  ar^nd  the  jtpa  legisletion  could  bA 
improved.  Further r  appropriations  shcild  be  incrcaeed  to  m&s^  ie 
damanda  for  aerving  targeted  populetions  specified  in  the  propoaed 
anendmenta  ^ 

Xecent  Jleporte 

a  report  rocentiy  released  by  the  National  Cr  ::ter  for  Research 

in  Vocational  Bducation  (1989)  sunaarises  the  use  of  the  d-percent 

set*eside  for  SBAs.    in  its  introductory  statMnenta  the  National 

center  report  notjss 

"Given  tbe  almost  oompXate  'laok  of  information  on 
};he  eff^)Otivenese  of  different  education  and 
training  programs  in  pr  ^noting  enplovinent  for  their 
st'JU&ents  and  clients  ^  thare  is  no  strong  evidence  at 
this  point  to  justify  n^ny  of  the  ir?st  thorough 
proposals  to  revamp  the  coordination  re^*!^llrements  in 
either  the  Perkins  Act  cr  JTPA.**    (pg  4-51 

Researchers  for  the  H&tional  C«nter  nctti  the  isiportanoa  of 

maintaining  a  set-aside  of  the  state's  baaic  ^-^aining  allotment  to 

allow  ssAs  to  continue  their  role  in  coordinating  education  and  job 
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training  programs.  Thi  Nation*!  cantar'a  report  concludaa  as 
follow! • 

"Overall,  howtvar,  our  Intorviana  produoed  a  general 
agraaaant  at  both  tha  aiata  and  looal  levels  that  the  8* 
percent  fund*  have  stimulated  progress  and  experiments 
that  would  never  have  "yz^n  established  witho.  ^  this  set- 
••i^*;  variety  of  institutions,  including  adult 
schools,  high  aohoole,  oonreunlty  colleges,  and  technical 
.  inatitutea,  have  participated  in  JXPA  that  would  never 
have  otherwise  come  into  contact  with  the  job  israining 
aystem.  .  .  (pg,19) 

Other  recent  reports  have  addressed  the  important  need  to  improve 

the  ac<rai'  '  tion  of  basic  and  technical  skills  for  new  and  exiating 

%wkcrs.   Report*  auch  as  the  American  Society  for  Tr!«iining  and 

Development's  Wortolaoe  i^i^f^   r^fl  sitip«  tetplovers  w.nt  and  the 

JTPA  Advisory  Comroittee's  Vorkino  capital  i    JTr.^.  Inveatreentf  ffoy 

y.P^t  »^       clear  that  the  nature  and  character  of  the  job 

training  system  muat  provide  for  quality  education  and  tr«i  ,,.ng. 

To  be  sure,  America's  future  wi71  depend  in  Ifrge  part  on  the 

preparation  of  workers— many  of  whom  will  not  attend  college. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  these  reports,  and  others,  enoourages 

the  states'  education  community  to  conti^^ue  its'  upwarU  crend  of 

more   rigorous   study  of   the  bastes,    e.g.,   reading,  writing, 

mathematical   clearly,  ssas  muat  content'*  to  play  a  key  leadership 

role  to  effect  significant  educational  gains  for  students-- 

including  OTPA  olientn. 

cT&igue  reaturee  of  the  8-peroent  Program 

In  their  deliberations,  sSAs  have  ivsntified  several  unique 
features  of  the  current  J7PA  8-percent  aef -aside.  Several  examplea 
are  provided  to  illustrate  ^.  ^  u«;e  of  the  8-percent  allotment. 
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fundin?  from  the  Carl  D.  ?erklni  Vooationul  Education 
Aotf  vocational  rababilitationf  adult  basic  tducation, 
Wttlfar«r  And  othar  Programa  to  pilot  four  Job  Canters. 
Tha  Job  Cantari  premota  "ona  5^op  ahopping*^  for  aducation 
and  training  larvioai.  AXao  Wiiconain^  JTPA  8«-percent 
funda  ara  uaad  aa  a  catalT^t  to  bring  al>out  inatitution&l 
ehanga  in  how  aohooli  aarve  at-riaX  youth.  In  Florida, 
a^paroant  funda  hava  leveraged  more  than  $22  million 
dollars  from  othar  fadasal  and  state  sources  •  Notably, 
a  aubatantial  number  of  states  are  using  8*'parcent  funda 
to  keep  at^rivk  youth  in  school  which  creates  incone  for 
the  achool  by  increeaing  their  average  osily  attendance* 

gmig  jgduoatloR  Mftj^jM  h^ya  ^Irff^  a  IWY  ^9^^  .tn 
groxarina  eaucationai  tachnqloyy  for  loca;  Hyyv^of 
dalivarv  acanta,    MabragJca  ard  Tamie«a»a  hava  ummA  looai 


commmity  collageiF  to  eatablu.ah  assessment  centers  for 
J7?A  client  intake  and  aaaeasmant*  Xowa  a^^d  Okl«thoma 
have  used  d^parcent  funds  to  aupport  unique  . Uucational 
programs  in  their  states  *  correctional  facilities • 
Michigan's  family  Sniployability  Development  materials  are 
being  used  to  inqprove  family  literacy*  Hinneacta  will 
provide  oustomiiad  training  and  educational  services 
through  satellite  to  the  state's  17  Service  Delivery 
Areas. 


3.  State  education  aaanoias  have  used  a-payoynt  fundy  to 

;;^ppoyi|     ^%Mr  fi^^^Mv^^i  mom  ip^iumn*  wore 

than  45  atata  :i,egialature8  have  Instituted  wide-ranging 
educaticnax  reforms  to  improve  tha  i^ature  and  ch«ir«Gtar 
of  the  states*  educational  ayatams*  Xn  Arkansas , 
studant:.i  who  do  not  pass  tha  new  state  competency 
examination  are  served  in  a  special  program  to  remediate 
their  defiaienoies.  The  S-percent  set-asiUe  funda  are 
uaad  to  support  Arkansas*  priority  to  asaure  that  their 
youth  succeasfully  conflate  their  high  achool  education, 
similar  efforts  are  underway  in  Florida  and  ?«xas. 
Virginia 'a  aet-aaida  has  been  used  to  develop  and 
implement  a  computer  assisted  inatructlonal  program  to 
remediate  baaio  skill  deficiencies. 

4.  State  eduqat^.  on  aaenoias  have  pioneered  exparimentjil 
M^f  nw?:   l^yrger  T4t;o  llh  "^^914  &Y  •Un<i^ 


tni.tw;^;»rg«g  Tiyg  iih  vm^m  ^mn^  fry  •um^ 

daTivary  agents.  laiijaols'  special  \>,ocrram  to  Provide 
basic  and  technical  ukilla  to  public  housing  residents 
illustrates  this  unique  feature  of  the  JTPA  d^percent 
aat^aaide.    Many  disadvantaged  youth  who  were  served  in 
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thii  program  ar«  now  boing  ftrvod  witn  funding  from  tha 
Mayor 'i  offio«  of  BmplovJMnt  and  Training,  the  Chicago 
SDK.  Arliona  has  ua«d  aet^iisldQ  funding  to  r«modl«.t« 
ba»lo  «Jtill  dffifllenolai  for  orlninai  of f •nd«r«  preparing 
thtm  for  work  In  t'  i  atat^^'a  taohnlcal  oantara.  Whan 
raltaaad  thaaa  ollenvC  ara  aervad  by  local  SDAa.  In  Naw 
vork  8«:parcant  funda  hava  bacn  combined  with  vocational 
eduoatloni  adult  education  ard  atata  funda  to  aetabliah 
more  than  30  on-aite  child  care  canters  at  locationa 
where  welfare  recipient*  moelve  literary  and 
occupational  tra^^  'ng. 

These  examplev  are  by  no  meana  all  inclusive.     sfiAa  have 

identified  hundreds  of  ex^xmplea  where  educational  policies  have 

been  modified  to  benefit  JTPA  clients. 

An  Satabli«b^  Zni^rantruoture 

The  CongreaF  naa  contributed  to  the  development  of  education 
arl  tra/.ning  jervlcea  for  the  states'  youth  and  adults.  The 
Congress  wisely  established  an  infrastructure  through  Public  Law 
97-300  which  illows  for  a  direct,  active  relationship  between  that 
state  education  ^^jency,  the  state  human  reaource  development  agency 
and  local  service  providers.  That  infras^truoture  allows  the  SZk 
to  leverage  vocational  rlucatlon  and  tdult  education  funding  to 
benefit  JTPA  clients. 

State  education  agencies  are  by  their  very  nature  Involved  in 
interactions  between  the  local  achool  and  JTPA  coremunitlea,  e.g., 
administratora,  teachers ,  ancillary  staff ,  parenta  and  conmunity 
members*  State  representatives  have  been  instrumental  in  altering 
instruction,  curriculum,  assessment,  and  administration  to 
accommodate  the  unique  needs  of  JTPA  cii«ntSo 
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C«m«val4,  A.,  CUindr,  L.  M«ltx«r,  A.,  and  Holland,  S.  "SXills 
lnj?Aoy«ri  want."    Training  and  Devalopcfr^t  Journal.  Ootobor, 


National  Canter  for  Raseorch  in  Vocational  Sduoation.  Innovation 
yaraua  ?urf  t  coordination  Batwan  Vocational  Kduca»£55jSTJo5 
Training  Partnarahlp  Aot  Proarama.    sarJUlay.  CAt  HCRVB, 
AprU,  1989. 

Job  Training  Partnarship  Act  Advisorr  Connittaa.  JffiSUfiSjCMi^i. 
JTPA  Invoatitttntg  f or  tho  90'a.  Waahington,  DCi  JTPA  Advl«^  y 
Coowittfta,  March,  1909. 
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Florida  Depaitment  of  Labor  and  Employment  Security 
Offico  of  the  Secretaiy 


Hugo  D.  Menendez 

Sientiry 


G(Mmry 


Bob  Martinez 


September  28,  1989 


The  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Chaiman 
Condttee  on  Education  and  labor 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
2181  Raybum  Hcuse  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chainaan: 

Thank  yo>a  for  allovlng  ne  to  submit,  this  written  testimony  as  part 
of  the  official  hearing  record  on  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  Aaendaents  of  I989.  Please  also  allow  oe  to  express,  on  behalf 
of  Governor  Bob  Meurtinez  and  the  citizens  of  Florida,  our  gra',itude 
and  admiratior  for  the  work  you  and  your  colleagues  have  undertaken 
over  the  years  on  JTPA  and  reli.t.ed  laws. 

We  in  Florida  are  quite  proud  of  our  accoiopllshnents  1  Mer  JTPA. 
''e  have  been  able  to  infltitute  a  number  of  imw/ation»  since  the 
Act  began  in  1983,  including  being  the  first  state  to  require  statewide 
Joint  planning  between  the  Job  Service  and  JTPA,  various  research 
and  developaenfc  activities,  the  creation  of  nwdel  partnerships  between 
JTPA  and  the  Job  Service,  between  JTPA  and  Florida's  "Project 
Independence"  (welfare  reform)  program  a.id  the  like. 

When  the  various  jtpA  aasndnents  were  proposed,  we  convened  nieetings 
of  all  concerned  organizations  in  our  statewMe  training  and  employiaent 
partnerships  to  dis^juss  Florida's  position  Oi   the  JTPA  amendments. 


The  B«1«liy  ftjMng,  Sdis  200  -  2590  Executive  Centdf  CMe.  Etst  •  Tabhassee.  Florida  3239&-2152  •  Phona  904/4^)^388 
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The  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
Page  Tvo 

Scptwaber  28,  1939 

We  have  also  worked  with  the  Admiristratiou  and  various  public  interest 
gro-aps  in  Washington.  Therefore,  the  coasnents  below  retlect  not 
Just  opinions  but  also  informtion  and  recozamendations  gleaned  from 
these  collaborative  efforts. 

There  are  several  major  issues  which  we  believe  are  ^»ssential  to 
the  continued  improveiaent  of  o    A.    These  include: 

GOVERiOR*S  FLEXIBILm 

JTPA  was,  of  course,  designed  as  a  Governor *s  statewide  progran. 
The  Governors  should  continue  to  have  optimum  flexibility  to  create 
and  operate  the  prograa  within  federal  law  and  regulations.  All 
flmding  should  flow  through  Governors.  We  are  concerned  that  some 
of  the  proposed  JTPA  aiaendiients  would  provide  funding  directly  to 
locar  Private  Industry  Councils  (PICs)  and  Service  Deli^ery  Areas 
(SDAs).  This  could  seriously  underialne  the  Governor's  flexibility, 
which  hail  been  a  key  success  factor  in  JTPA. 

SXATS/IOCAL  FISXIBIIJTr 

Within  the  Governor's  program.  State/local  partnerships  and  flexibility 
should  be  continued.  The  piCs  are  a  major  reason  for  the  success 
of  JTPA  and  the  PIC/ local  elected  official  partners*,  i)  should  continue 
to  be  given  the  kind  of  authority  they  enjoy  now.  The  PIC  co^aposition 
should  remain  as  it  Is,  vixh  the  added  proviso  for  welfare,  vocational 
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Three 
September  28,  1989 

rehabilitation,  and  educational  BKffibership.  We  already  have  this 
in  Florida. 

SKlVASmsS 

We  support  the  elimination  of  set-asides  where  hese  would  be  used 
for  required  fmiding  of  sopvate  orgfon-lzatlons  o  -  categorical  groups. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  statements  above  on  state  tnd  local 
flexibility.  We  know  that  there  are  many  deserving  categories  of 
citizens  in  need  of  help.  We  are  favorably  disposed  to  further 
emphasis  on  *vards  that  serve  these  groiix.  However,  the  situation 
in  every  state  and  every  locality  can  vary  so  greatly  that  the 
successful  public/private  partnerships  existing  under  JTTA  shoxUd 
be  allowed  to  make  delivery  decisions,  at  the  Statr  or  local  level. 

HfflKHKD  BIPHASIS  OH  /  .-fllSK  TOOTH  AID  DISADVAmCKD  POPUIATIOBS 

We  tfupporo  this  renewed  emphasis.  JTPA  should  be  used  as  a  vehicle, 
in  tandem  with  such  jxrograias  as  the  new  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic 
Skills  (jobs)  welfare  reform  initiatives,  to  serve  at-risk  populations 
most  in  need  of  tssistance  in  training  and  job  placea»ent. 

We  also  support  •l.he  proposition  for  flexibility  In  year-round  as 
well  as  summer  youth  training  and  employmeiit  programs.  As  a  fonaer 
educator,  I  am  very  concerned  that  we  jo  all  we  can  to  prepare  our 
youth  for  the  increasingly  sophisticated  work  place  they  will  confront 
in  the  fliture. 
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Page  Four 

September  28,  1989 

z^tug  aid  sucxbility 

While  we  strongly  support  efforts  to  better  target  assistance  to 
those  most  in  need,  we  adv/se  that  the  requirement  ror  peurticipants 
to  experience  one  or  B»re  nationally  prescribed  barriers  to  enployaient, 
in  addition  to  being  economically  disadvantaged,  can  cause  real 
problems.  The  mix  of  activities  and  needy  cli'^nts  viU  differ, 
sometimes  greatly,  across  locations.  We  believe  that  the  Governor, 
through  negotiation  and  consultation  with  the  PICs  and  SDAs,  should 
designate  barriers  to  employment  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  fcr  both  youth  and  adults.  This  determination 
could  be  based  uprn  the  demographics  and  specific  needs  of  each  area. 
The  Depertment  of  Labor  vould,  of  course,  review  and  approve  the 
designated  barriers  through  its  normal  process. 

AUOCATIOV  TOmSIA 

We  support  changirg  the  ftjnaing  *  la  to  nore  accurately  reflect 
the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged  in  a  given  area.  We  are 
concerned,  however,  about  the  validity  of  the  data  available  on  the 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  at  State  and  local  levels. 
We  therefore  believe  States  should  be  allowed  to  u^.e  local  data  that 
can  be  updated  yearly  so  the  allocations  are  not  made  on  census  data 
that  is  '*'>Uected  only  once  every  ten  years. 
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■TiiKii  UFIT  PRIZED  COHTRACTHfG 

We  oppose  the  elimination  of  fixed  unit  priced  contracting.  The 
proposed  cost  cL*^  iiCication  requirements  will  create  great 
disincentives.  The  elimination  of  fixed  unit  priced  contracting 
could  once  again  increase  the  focus  Oi  the  system  on  proems  rather 
than  outcome.  It  co^d  create  problems  for  our  puhlic/priv&te 
partnerships,  and  especially  for  PIC  leadership  and  businesslike 
operations.  The  fixed  unit  priced  contracting  system  has  worked 
quite  well  in  moat  states  and  localities  and  we  bexieve  should  be 
continued,  with  appropriate  control. 

TOUTH  rHCBSmnOH  POXTJOG 

We  support  the  Y'  u-h  Opportunities  Unlimited  prograne  in  the 
Administration's  bill.  As  noted  above,  we  believe  that  funding  for 
the  demonstration  programs  should  be  administered  through  the  states 
rather  than  directly  funded  to  PICs  and  SDAs.  Research  and  development 
are  important  parts  of  the  nation's  efforts  to  confront  the  "Workforce 
2000"  issues. 

SSATB  ctmcus 

We  generally  support  the  concept  of  an  expanded  human  investment 
council  as  described  in  the  Administration's  proposed  JT.  a  amendments 
and  as  provided  In  the  reauthorization  of  the  Per  ^ns  Act.  However, 
since  our   fifty  states   vary   greatly   in  structure  and  operations. 
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we  believe  that  the  huaan  investment  council  should  be  a  Governors' 
option.  Perhaps  an  approach  of  funding  limited  research  and 
dezaonstration  programs  in  this  area  for  a  year  or  two  might  be  best. 

rensRAL  izm»  cxwrdhatioi 

The  final  JTPA  amendments  should  provide  for  greatly  increased  federal 
level  coordination.  This  might  be  through  a  Joint  committee  composed 
of  the  U.  S.  Secretaries  of  labor.  Education,  and  Health  and  Humn 
Services,  as  well  as  other  concerned  organizations. 

SWR  i£VBL  y\mms 

We  are  in  general  agreement  that  adequate  overall  funding  should 
be  provided  and  that  the  Governor's  program  should  -xUav  pass  through 
of  appropriate  funds  to  PICs  and  SDAs  for  operations,  eliminating 
the  set-asides  for  groups  or  institutions.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  proposed  reduction  in  State  level  administration,  especially 
when  parts  of  the  law  would  require  more  State  action,  and  reductions 
from  earlier  proposais  for  the  "capacity  building"  funding  withiu 
each  State  or  incentive  funding  for  SDAs.  Adequate  levels  of  funding 
needs  to  be  maintained  for  these  items.  In  the  cose  of  State  level 
administration,  we  would  opp^e  any  reduction  below  the  current  five 
(5)  percent. 
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MRIBOES  FDR  ASSURIHG  THE  ACOCXWrABILm  AND  CJUALITY  OF  Pfi(X3W«5  AHD 
FERfORMAHCE  SfAHDARSS 

We  urge  that  JTPA's  existing  planning  and  review  process  be  jrore 
effectively  used  in  combination  with  legislative  directives,  to  ens\ire 
prograa  accountability.  As  noted  above,  focus  should  be  on  evaluations 
of  outcomes  and  not  process.  It  is  not  nearly  as  important  to  focus 
on  the  distinction  between  administration  and  program  cost  in 
determining  where  funding  falls  in  each  category  of  our  operations 
as  it  is  to  focus  on  progran  performance.  For  instance,  are  our 
training  and  employment  programs  effective?  Do  they  get  better  Jobs 
for  our  clients?  How  do  they  compire  with  training  progracB  of  other 
private  and  public  institutions?  Do  people  get  and  ke^p  Jobs  for 
the  long  teria?    Do  incomes  significantly  rise? 

In  other  words,  we  need  to  look  at  our  program  from  an 
investment/return  stai»i point  and  not  a  process  control  standpoint. 

I  hope  these  brief  remarks  provide  some  assistance  as  you  and  your 
colleagues  consider  the  amendments.  Please  feel  free  to  cull  upon 
us  for  assistance  at  any  tine. 


HDM/lJg 
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S«pt«iiber  27,  1969 


Congr^ssBsn  Augustus  Havklns 

2371  Rayburn  Bouse  Offlos  Oulldlng 

South  Capitol  Strest  k  lodspsodesoe  Ave.  SE 

Vasblngton,  D.C.  20515 


RB:    CoBBlttee  on  Sduoatlon  sod  Labor 
Bsarlng  of  Ssptsabsr  20,  1969 

Rsqusst  for  Testlaony  to  bs  Prlntsd  In  OfflolsX  Ksaricg  Reoord 
Dsar  CongrsBSBsn  BavKlns; 

Following  tbs  CoBBlttss's  bssrlog  of  Ssptsabsr  20,  1969,  vs 
rsoslTSd  a  copy  of  tbs  vrlttsn  tsstlaony  of  Gerald  V.  Pstsrsoo, 
Assistant  Inspsotor  General  for  Audit,  Offloe  of  Inspsotor 
Gsnsral  oi  tbs  Depsrtaent  of  Labor.  Vs  understand  tbat  all 
BSBbers  of  tbs  Coaalttee  reoelTed  tbs  written  testlaony. 

Ve  bsTe  serious  oonoerns  about  Mr.  Peterson's  reaarks  and 
therefore  request  tbat  tbe  attaobed  testimony  be  printed  in  tbe 
official  bearing  reoord  of  September  20,  1989.  It  is  our 
understaadlng  tbat  tbls  request  assures  tbat  our  testlaony  vlll 
be  printed  adjacent  to  Mr.  Peterson's  testlaony.  Our  testlaony 
responds  dlreotly  to  ooBaents  Mr.  Peterson  aade  about  Tbe  Oregon 
Consortl'jB  and  our  pending  audit  by  tbe  Offloe  of  Inspsotor 
General . 

Ve  vould  also  like  to  request  an  opportunity  to  address  tbe 
CoBBlttes  during  a  future  bearing  on  propoaed  JTPA  legislation. 
It*s  c  eolally  iaportant  tbat  Coaaitcee  aeabera  are  avare  of  tbe 
iapaot  of  propoaed  obanges  on  rural  prograas. 

Vould  you  kindly  oontaot  Pat  Kevport,  Coaaunloatlons  Manager  of 
Tbe  Oregon  Consortlua  regarding  tbe  possibility  of  appearing 
before  tbe  Coaalttee?    Sbe  aay  be  reeobed  at  (50o.  926-024U 

Tbank    you    ageln  for  Including  our  testlaony  lo  tbe    reoord  and 
oonalderlng  our  request  to  address  tbe  Coaalttee. 

Sincerely, 


2(0  SOUTHWEST  FERRY.  SUITE   102  e   ALBANY,  OflEOON  97321  e  S03/926-0241 


Tbe  Oregon  Coneortlua  Bosrd  of  Directors 


Tbe  Oregon  PrlTste  Industry  Counoll,  Ino. 
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t  Bouse  Cosaltttt  o&  fduoatlon  sod  Labor 
Congr«aa«an  Vllllaa  D.  Ford 
Co^groaaaan  Joaaph  Oaydoa 
Coograaaaan  Vllllaa  Clar 
Coograaaaan  Oaorga  Hlllar 
Coograaaaan  Auatln  Murpby 
Coograaaaan  Hajor  Owana 
Coograaaaan  Charlaa  A.  Bayaa 
Coograaaaan  Carl  C.  Parklna 
Coograaaaan  Thoaas  Sawyar 
Coograaaaan  Donald  ?ay la 
Coograacwoaan  Rita  Low^y 
Coograaaaan  Olann  Poahard 
COQgraaawoaan  Jolana  Dnaoald 
Coograaaaan  Rlok  Joa  Sahall 
Coograaaaan  Patar  J.  Vlaoloaky 
Coograaaaan  Jla  Jontc 
Congraaaaan  Kwalal  Hfuaa 
Congraaaaan  Vllllaa  Ooodllng 
Congraaaaan  I.  Tboaaa  Colaaan 
Congroaaaan  Toa  Patrl 
Congraaawoaan  Harga  Xoakaaa 
Congraaaaan  Stavan  Oundaraon 
Congraaaaan  Stava  Bartlatt 
Congraaaaan  Thoaaa  J.  Tauka 
Congraeaaan  Rlohard  X.  Araay 
Congraaaaan  Barrls  Pawall 
Congraaaaan  Paul  Banry 
Congraaaaan  Frad  Orandy 
Congraaaaan  Caaa  Ballangar 
Coograaaaan  Patar  Saltb 
Coograaaaan  Jalaa  Fuatar 

Staff  to  Bcuaa  Coaaltta^  on  gduoatlon  and  Labor 
Carol  Strlngar 
Tarl  Sobroadar 
Batb  Bublaun 
Bradan  Johuaon 

Oragon  Congraaalonal  Dalagatlon 
Sanator  Hark  Batflald 
Bona  tor  Bob  Paokwood 
Congraaaaan  Laa  AuColn 
Congraaanan  Danny  Saltb 
Congraaaaan  Patar  DaFailo 
Congraaaaan  Bob  Saltb 
Congraaaaan  Ron  Vydan 

Oala  Caatlllo,  Managar,  Stata  Job  Training  Partnarsblp  Aot 
B.  Kay  Stapp,  Cbalr,  Stata  Job  Training  Coordinating  Counoll 
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Councjlnc  j^j^gonsarDuin 

SUtMTMOt  Of 

TOM  THUOOP 
Cb«innaQ 

The  Orecoa  Cooaortium  BkMrd  of  Director* 
ind 
C.  RAY  OOULO 
Preiideot 

The  Oretoo  Private  Induttiy  Council.  Inc. 
for  thi  record 
of 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
U.S.  Houte  of  Repretenutivea 
rvtardinc 

Committee  Heariag  of  September  20,  1989 


Mr.  ChaimUQ  and  members  of  the  Committee.  we  appreciate  Conffreaamaa  Bartletfa 
request  to  leave  the  comnittee  record  of  September  20.  1989  open  for  convnenti 
reSardinc  the  job  Tta loins  Partnerahip  Act.  ' 


Wo  received  the  IWpared  taatimooy  of  Garald  W.  Petervoo,  Aaaiatant  loipector  General 
for  Audit  cf  the  O^lce  of  Inspector  General.  U.S.  Department  of  Ubor.  delivered  before 
the  Committee  on  September  20.  1989.  It  ia  important  that  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
refute  Mr.  Peteraon's  testimony  for  mombers  of  the  coinnittee  last  tlbey  believe,  as  Mr. 
Peterson  sucseats.  thst  sUte  and  loc^*  JtPA  prosrama  ire  not  deaervinc  of  the  public 
trust.  Ws  take  the  allecations  la  Mr.  Prterson'a  testimony  seriously,  and  know  that 
they  represent  major  philosophical  issues  that  could  have  serious  impact  on  the  way 
JtPA  proerams  nationwide  are  operated  in  the  future. 


We  will  begin  by  briefly  introducing  ©or  ocfaniiation  sod  explslninc  our  interest  in  the 
issues  under  •llacussion.  We  will  then  offer  apeclftc  rebutula  to  four  of  Mr. 
Peteraon'a  sutoments. 


The  Oregon  Consortium  ia  one  of  aix  deslsnated  JTPA  Service  Delivery  Areas  in  Oreson. 


 Page  1  
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W»  ov«r»«o  JTPA  pcocrwM  la  27  of  tb»  tUt***  36  couoU««.  moat  of  which  ar* 
prifliarlly  niral.  Bte«u»e  of  our  da»itn.  which  wnphs»is«a  local  coouol  •wX 
•c:ou&Ubllity»  w«  ars  abU  to  ovarcous  cooaiderabla  lotiatlc  aad  «cooomlc  challenc«a 
to  aerva  the  aeady  ia  avaa  our  moat  recnota  convnuaitiaa.  We  bava  recaivad  numeroua 
aatioeal  awarda  aad  coonmeadatiooa  for  our  piocrama. 

W»  racaaUy  racelved  tho  fiaml  datanniaatloo  oo  t»«  SUta  of  Oraton'a  010  audit  of  our 
ocsaaisatioa.  That  fiaal  dataimlaatloa  Quaatlooa  $39.8  mlllioo  la  pcorram  expeadituraa  - 
the  majority  of  our  ttalalae  bttd«at  for  tha  four  y«ara  we  have  operated  under  a  fixed 
ualt  coatracUne  metbodolofy.  Our  Covamor  aad  Suta  Job  Tra loins  Partnarahip  Act 
Admlaiatratioa  Jola  ua  la  our  couatar-char«a  that  tha  audit  fiadlnca  are  completely 
unjuatlf labia.  aad  tha  Slate  of  Ororoa  will  be  cooteatinr  the  matter  before  aa 
Adminiatrative  Law  Judge. 

We  will  aow  diacuaa  the  corwneata  made  by  Mr.  Peteraoa  la  hi  a  writtea  taatimony. 

On  the  iaeua  of  JTPA  program  managemeai.  nationwide.  Mr.  Peteraoa  clalma  that 
'accouatability  at  all  leveU  la  lacking"  aad  that  Congraaa  aad  DOL  have  "no  ability  to 
conipfeheaalvely  evaluate  the  program  to  detaimiae  if  ita  iataat  la  being  realised.  Ae 
a  reault  of  thia  unaccounUbtllty.  wo  Lave  eacountered  aumeroua  aituatioaa  during  our 
audit  wortc  which  we  believe  are  abualve."   (Page  5/, 

We  believe  Mr.  Peteraon'a  viewpoint  ia  alaated  due  to  a  coafllct  betweea  the  Office  of 
laapector  Ceueral  aad  Departmeat  of  Ubor.  The  deaign  of  the  Job  Tralaing  Partnerehip 
Act.  aad  ita  impact  on  OlC'a  ability  to  overaee  pfograroa.  la  at  the  center  of  the 
coafiict. 

JT?/  replaced  the  Compreheaaive  Employmeat  Tralaing  Act  ia  1983.  with  the  aew 
funding  concept  that  reaourcea  would  be  granto-i  directly  to  atatea.  The  Intent  waa  to 
encourage    local    rcaponaiveneaa.    with    each   Governor    detennining.    within  federal 
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tuld«UB««  tad  •Ua4«nls.  bow  b««t  to  utilis*  th«  r««ource«*  JTPA  also  allowed  tUMt 
•ad  S«Tvle«  Dalivtty  Area*  to  ti«e  nx«d*uait  priea  eonUaetiaff  to  reduc(^  paperworft  and 
othar  ovarliaad  coata*  aad  eoocaatrata  oo  canriea  to  tha  D«*dy  in  Mch  comrnnity. 
Parfonnaaea  atandarda  wer«  daveloped.  to  further  emphaalte  outcome  over  proceaa. 

Oreioa  embraced  tho  meadatee  of  local  eoatroi  end  aceounublllty.  end  created  a 
ayetem  of  aervlce  deliveiy  with  etrict  eccounublllty  for  public  funde  at  eveiy  level. 
WIthia  Ttta  Or*goa  Coaaortlum.  the  larseet  of  On»goa'e  eix  Service  Delivery  Arte*,  we 
aaa*;»«d  appropriate  eirpenditure  of  funde  through  a  aophleticated  overelffht  proceea 
iacltidinc: 

0    a  21-rr.ember  Privitte  Induetry  Council. 

0    e  BoaM  of  Dlrectcm  with  27  locei  elected  offlclele 

0    14  Locel  Advleoiy  Croupe  with  more  than  150  local  leedere. 

l^eee  200  volunteers  from  the  public  end  privete  eect  repreaeat  larfe  and  email 
bualaeeeee.  e  hoet  of  hwnan  reeource  proframe.  minority  Intereete.  hendicappod  roupa. 
all  levele  of  education.  at>ri»k  youth,  older  wocVere,  end  dlalocated  woricera.  We  ere 
convnitted  to  eeeuring  JTPA  program*  that  are  reepooelve  to  the  aeode  of  the 
unemployed  in  each  community.  We  ere  actively  involved  la  eelectlng  and  monitoring 
local  cootractore.  And  we  are  accounuble  to  the  Sute  of  Orecon  Job  Training 
Partnerehlp  Admlnletretlon  and  to  Congreaa  for  the  public  funde  f  aalcd  to  our  27- 
county  Service  OcHvciy  Area.  We  h-^ve.  over  five  yeera.  eeroed  the  public 
truet.  .  .end  we  ere  determined  ">  mtlnuln  It. 

We  ere  proud  of  our  recoid  of  accououblllty.  Since  The  Oregsti  Coneortltm  wee 
aetebliehed  In  1981.  we  have  managed  more  than  $90  million  In   federal  reaourcea. 
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Then)  have  only  been  four  intUncee  of  disallowed  com  touling  leat  than  $3000. 
recultifig  from  uoiauntiooal  mlaexpeDditurea  by  aubcODtractor*  whlcht  due  to  our 
aggretaive  mooitorios  and  debt  collectiOD  efforta.  were  promptly  identified,  reported  and 
repaid. 

During  the  five  yeara  of  JTPA.  have  undertone  69  routine  financial  and  pn^am 
reviews  by  Sute.  Pederah  municipal,  private  and  internal  auditors.  Ariong  these  is  a 
review  of  The  Oregon  Consortium's  contracting  and  otner  aystema,  conducted  by  OIG 
during  I986>87.  Neither  that  review  nor  any  of  the  others  found  problems  with  the 
Issues  being  raised  by  the  cuirent  OIC  audit. 

We  would  add  that  The  Oregon  Consortium  b«s  alwaya  exceeded  atate  and  federal 
performance  sUndsrds. 

Althoi«h  lUtes  aad  SDAs  have  responded  enthuaiaaticafly  to  their  new  level  of 
accouaubility  for  employment  and  training  funds.  OIG  ha  a  not.  Thia  "new  federalism* 
does  not  fit  its  customary  style  of  auditing.  After  Ave  a^aumedly  fruatrating  years  of 
overseeing  tne  wide  variety  of  sUte -resigned  programs.  OIG  is  anxloua  for  a  return  to 
s  traditional  top-down  btffeaucracyi  where  eveiyone  confonna  to  a  singular  federal 
vision.  Testimony  like  Mr.  Peterson's  is  Urgeted  at  influencing  smendmenta  to  the  Job 
Trai.-iing  Partnerahip  Act.  in  a  way  that  would  aubatantially  undemitlne  Congreaa'a 
original  intent. 

With  audits  like  that  of  The  Oregon  Conaoitium.  OIG  intenda  to  diacredit  JTPA  and  its 
philosophy  of  local  accountabi  It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  In  the  eight-month 

audit  resolution  proceaa.  OIG  h»a  never  conUcted  one  oi  thoae  200  ^ublic  and  private 
sector  volunteers  in  our  organisation  charged  with  oversight  of  local  pr:<grama. 
The  very  repreaentativea  Congreaa  put  in  charge  of  the  program  have  been  completely 
excluded  .  .  .  .and  then  accused  of  falling  Ir  their  duty.     Accountability  at  this  level 
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it  not  Ucklott   It  !•  only  belot  iffMr*d  •od  dUeotmted  by  010. 

Mr.    Peursott    •my.   of    The    Ongoa    CoftMrUunti  tudlt    of    Tbt  Orafoa 

Coaaortitan.  .  .dUcloMd  tlut  tb«  Coatortium  de«M  aot  i  ulr*  or  •v«luate  costractor 
co«t  mnd  pric*  iofonnjitioa.  Aceo<dlf«ly.  tli«y  luv«  no  vtHd  S*u8«  of  •  *«»«o««bU  uelt 
ptic*.*  (P«t«  2) 

la  fact,  aa  alabortta  and  tborovtb  procaaa  for  prica  aaalyaia  haa  baaa  aa  imporUat 
part  of  our  btMiiaeaa  praetieea  aa  loot  as  wt  have  bees  operatlac  flxad^ualt  prica 
cootracu.  Our  fllaa  coatala  axtanaiva  c^at  and  prica  aaalyaaa  coaaiataat  with  Stata  oC 
Oragoa  policy,  which  itaalf  cloaaly  mirrora  OHB  cireutar  A-103.  Aa  autad  ia  a 
Septembar  15.  1989  Stata  of  Orasoo  lattar  to  Departmaat  of  Labo*.  coat  raaaonablaaaaa 
ia  detatmiaad  baaad  oa  tha  followinc  factora: 

O   Pravloua  yaar'a  bid  and  currest  pwifocmaoca. 

O  .  Hiatofical   aaalyaia  of  prior  paifonnaace  aad  prior  coat  to  provida  aarvica. 

O   Mailtat  compariaooa  la  othar  rural  artaa  of  (Va«oo. 

O   Katiooal /State  paifonaanca  ataiMlaida  for  aanrlca  lavala. 

O   Bvaluatloa  of  TOC'a  parformaaca  baaad  on  ataU  aod  national  aUadarda. 
Our  procaaaaa  for  biddlat.  review  of  tha  Wda  and  natoUaUon  of  final  oontracta  haa 
been  reviewed  and  auppocted  by  tha  Suta  JTPA   admlniatratlon.   Oregoa'a  Attorney 
Geaerat  aod  the  mgloaal  o/flce  of  Depanmant  of  Ubor.     Other  Service  Delivaiy  Areee 
have  ueed  theee  proceeeee  ee  modele. 

Mr.  Petsraon  furt^ier  eeya  of  The  Oreton  Cooeortiua,  Tn  our  review  of  20  of  45 
cootracta»  cootractora  aeraed  proflte  of  14.2  million  from  JTPA  ellotmeota  totaline  $25.8 
million.  Beceuee  no  coet  or  price  analyaie  wae  performed,  we  cannot  detaimlae  if  the 
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price  «od  profits  were  rsttonable  at. .  therefor*,  allowable  uader  the  Act.*  (Page  2) 
L«ter  in  bit  teetio«ony.  Mr.  Peterton  aaya  *We  do  kaow,  however,  that  profit*  directly 
reduce  the  a/notmt  of  money  evailable  for  traioioc.*  (Ptse  13) 

Mr-  Petersoa  offcre  no  juttificatioo  for  thia  laet  ttatemeat.  In  fact.  The  Oregon 
ContortiuT)  requires  that  re^aine'j  earninffs  be  reinvested  to  leverage  training 
opportunities,  ao  it  can  be  arcued  that  profits  in  fact  /ocreaae  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  traioir;'  Eamiaga  result  in  greater  flexibility  in  progrsm  design,  affording 
greater  access  for  those  rlients  writh  multiple  employment  barriers.  We  can  show  that 
retained  earaiogs  generated  hunc^ds  of  193  jobs  in  our  state  between  1985  and  1987. 

Id  1985.  Ttxb  Oregon  Private  Industry  Council  and  Executive  Committee  of  our  Board  of 
D-'rectorc  adopted  a  Use  of  Earainffs  Gutdeliae  for  local  programs  on  fixed  unit 
perfomiancv  based  contracts.  Included  are  guif'eliaes  that  *.  .  .encourage  the  use  of 
earnings  to  suppon  employment  trsining  prograrrs  m  the  local  community.    Por  example: 

1.  To  provide  a  atable  employment  and  traininc  servic<  base  in  the  face  of  fluctuating 
funding  levels. 

3.  To  provide  immediate  service  tt  Dislocated  Workers  rather  than  wait  kix  months  to 
one  year  after  a  plant  closure  for  federal  funds  to  become  available. 
3.  To  provide  limited  JTPA  match  funds  to  expand  the  services  available  with  federal 
fun^s  and  to  leverage  or  encourage  investments  by  business  or  pu'olic  agencies  which 
wilt  improve  or  increase  the  local  employvnent  training  effort. 

Therefore.  Mrhen  profits   are  made,   they  are  being   returned  to   the   system  to  fund 

ViSluable  programa  that  provide  otherwise  unattainable  economic  opportunities   for  low 

I 

income  individuals  and  dislocated  workers. 

Our  fin«l  corxnent  on  Mr.  Peterson's  testimony  best  summarises  all  of  our  concerns.  It 
reffards  the  statement   that  "Slicceas   in   JTPA  depends  upon   the   Pederal   and  State 
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Vrtnm  b«Uic  both  •ccouatAbU  to  aacli  otht  sad  to  thai;  fundiac  sowca  ia  Coacr*»».* 
<P«C«  2) 

Oaca  fin.  Mr.  PetarMo  connpletaly  excludes  tha  pub»lc  sad  privata  aacw 
npraaeaUtlvea  ctuifed  with  ovareealnc  local  J'lPA  procrama.  Wa  sucgaat  that  auecaaa 
ia  JTPA  depesda  oo  cltar  fedaral  policy  that  anhaocae.  rathar  than  rastricta.  ttatta' 
aad  SDAa'  ability  to  maxufa  JTPA  procrama.  Private  loduatiy  Couacila  and  U«.al 
Blactad  Offlciala  acroaa  tha  couatiy  rmiat  b«  allowed  to  carry  out  their  ch^trce  fm 
Coocreaa  >-  to  b«  accouaUbla  to  their  corarauaitiae.  their  uaeovloyed  aod  their 
Goveraora. 

JTPA  waa  heralded  aa  one  of  tha  flrat  govaromaat  procrama  to  focua  oo  reeulta  iaetead 
of  proceaa.  That  value  hia  atUacted  the  private  aector  aad  made  thain  aolid 
aupportara  aad  acUva  partnera  ia  JTPA.  Ia  partaerahip  with  local  elected  offlcials,  Tha 
Oracoo  Private  laduatry  Council  choee  the  option  of  fixed  unit  perfonnaoca  baaed 
cootractloc  bjcauee  it  would  Siva  ua  the  leet  product  for  the  moat  raaaonrb^a  prica. 
And  wa  have  cottaa  it. 

Therefore,  wa  oppose  the  new  federel  t  >vafn«af  to  uke  away  local  control  for  JTPA 
procrsma.  aad  wa  reaeat  0»C'a  sufseatloa  that  it  muat  ba  dona  becaua*  local 
accouoUbility  haa  not  woiked.  Tha  fact  that  010  haa  found  it  difflcult  to  woric  wlUia 
tha  ayetem  maadatad  by  Conrreaa  should  not  ba  a  reason  to  uodafmlna  the  fotMdation 
of  JTPA'a  aucceaa.  Tha  ultimata  losera  will  b«  those  we're  bare  to  help. 
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Houston  Job  Training  Partnership  Council  i9i9  sm.m.  su.te  soo 

Houston,  77002 
FAX  713-655^715 
7-3-654-1919 


September  29 »  1989 


Representative  Augustus  Hawkins 
Chairman^  House  Educat • jn  and  Labor 

Cocuai  t  t^e 
2181  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
^Z'^l  RHOB.  20515 
Washington^  DC  20515 

Dear  Representative  Hawkins: 

This  letter  is  written  in  response  to  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Gerald 
W.  Peterson y  Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Audit,  Office  of  In  pector 
General,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  on  September  20,  1989,  which 
referred  to  the  City  of  Houston's  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  program. 
We  request  this  letter  be  included  in  the  record  for  the  Hoaring 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor  relating  to  the 
JTPA  Amendments. 

OIG  has  issued  a  draft  report  concerninij  a  lengthy  audit  of  Houston's 
1986  and  1987  programs.  Mr.  Peterson  quotes  directly  from  this  draft 
report  in  his  testimony  to  your  Committee.  We  question  Mr.  Peterson's 
and  OIO's  professionalism,  objectivity  and  fairness  in  reporting  to 
your  Committee  as  fact  the  allegations  found  in  the  OIG*s  draft  report 
which  the  Houston  SDA  has  not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  fully 
investigate  and  respond  to. 

OIG  apparently  believes  that  OJT  should  be  conducted  directly  by  the 
SDA,  without  the  use  of  subcontractors.  To  refer  to  subcontractors  *'ho 
legally  perform  OJT  activities  as  "brokers"  earning  "excessive  foes"  is 
inflammatory,  inaccurate  and  unfair.  We  simply  disagree  with  OIG's 
position.  We  believe  a  PiC's  proper  subcontracting  of  OJT  services  can 
properly  and  effectively  nerve  deserving  JTPA  participants. 


T.W.  Hudson 
Ex«cut}v«  Director 

Qordon  Bonflsid 
Chtlmwn 
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We  question  the  usefullness  of  OIG  to  the  proper  administration  of  the 
program  under  JTPA  in  light  of  their  method  of  currently  operating. 
For  example,  their  own  audit  guide  states  "If  the  audit  findings  have 
not  been  written  prior  to  departure  from  the  audit  site,  the  findings 
may  not  have  been  fully  developed.  As  a  result,  the  auditor  must  do 
of  three  things:  (1)  drop  the  potential  findings,  (2)  return  to 
the  audit  site  for  additional  informations  or  (3)  r?t2t  on  a  bitf  bluff." 
This  is  not  a  proper  way  for  Government  auuitors  to  act. 

The  OIG  conducted  a  nine  month  investigation  of  Houston's  1986  and 
;?nn  00^°^"?°'  ^^l^  identified  questioned  cost  of  approximately 
$700,000,  out  of  141,000,000  of  expenditures.  In  other  words,  they 
questioned  less  than  2%  of  Houston's  1986  and  1987  expenditures. 
Surely  their  nine  month  investigation  involving  seven  OIG  staff 
members  cost  the  Federal  Government  more  than  the  cost  that  they 
questioned.  We  question,  whether  this  is  a  wise  use  of  taxpayers 
funds*  *^  ' 

Our  investigation  of  the  underlying  facts  relating  to  OIG's  draft 
audit  of  Houston's  1986  and  1987  programs  reveals  numerous 
inaccuracies  and  errors  in  the  OIG's  findings.  We  believe  that  most, 
?u  L  questioned  by  OIG  will  be  resolved.  Kost  of 

the  GIG  s  findings  stem  from  a  failure  on  Lheir  part  to  examine 
appropriate  documents,  many  of  which  would  have  been  provided  to  thea 
had  they  requested  same  and  shared  their  preliminary  findings  with  us 
while  visiting  our  offices. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  briefly  testify  before 
your  Committee  concerning  the  following: 

1.  The  proper  role  of  OIG  In  JTPA  activities;  and 

2.  How    OJT    activities    can    best  be  administered  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  the  above  request. 
Sincerely, 


T.  W,  Hudson 
TWHrrhk 
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WayrM  County 
PRIVATE 
tNDUSmY 
CORPORATION 


October  3,  1989 


Hon.  Augustus  Hawkins 
Room  2} 81 

Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg. 
Independence  S.  Ca^dtol  Street,  S.E. 
Neshingtonr  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Hawkins: 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  response  to  a  statement  given  on 
September  20,  1989  bAfore  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
on  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  1989  -  H.R. 
2039.  The  particular  statement  I  am  responding  to  was  made 
by  Mr.  Gerald  H.  Peterson,  Assistant  Inspector  General  for 
Audit  and  refers,  in  part  to  the  Balance  of  Wayne  County 
(Michigan)  Service  Delivery  Area. 

I  respectfully  request  that  my  comments  be  included  in  the 
official  hearing  record. 

In  his  statement r  Mr.  Peterson  jiaid: 

"In  Wayne  County,  Michigan  and  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  we  found  on-the-job  training  (OJT) 
brokers  functioning  as  middlemen  who  claimed 
payments  for  participants  who  did  not  complete 
training  or  were  not  placed  in  permanent  jobs. 
(JTPA  brokers  receive  payment  from  the  SDA 
for  achieving  benchmarks  and  they,  in  turn, 
pay  the  employer  50  percent  of  the  participant's 
wages.)    He  also  found  that  participants  had 
been  hired  by  the  OJT  employer  prior  to  the 
training  contract  nnd  the  employers  irfleted 
or  submitted  false  claims  of  hours  of  training 
or  rates  of  pay.    As  a  result  of  these  findings, 
we  have  determined  that  over  $178,000  of 
expenditu'-es  are  unallowable.** 

We  object  to  Mr.  Peterson's  use  of  the  words  **middlemen"  and 
"broker**  insofar  as  they  refer  to  services  provided  under 
contract  to  our  SDA  .  He  feel  that  the  term  is  used 
pe  joratl«^ely  and  implies  that  our  contractors  merely 
facilitated  an  OJT  plocement  process.  In  fact,  the  contracts 
referred  to  were  with  reputable  non-profit  community  based 
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organixations  with  high  stature  and  long  standing  involvonient 
in  services  to  tha  aconoaically  disadvantaged. 

Our  contracts  with  these  organixations  were  perfonrance  based 
and  required  that  the  organixations  provide  m  ntimber  of 
training  services  allcweble  under  JTPA,  including  participant 
outreach,  recruitment,  intake,  eligibility  determination, 
assessment,  counseling,  job  seeking  skills,  job  developaent 
and  job  placement.  Given  the  nature  of  the  SDA's  contracts 
with  these  service  providers,  «*e  believe  that  to  characterize 
them  as  merely  "brokers"  or  "laiddlemen"  is  incorrect. 

Though  we  do  acknowledge  that  the  OIG  audit  of  the  Wayne 
County  SDA,  to  which  Mr.  Peterson  referred,  did  identify 
instances  where  contractor  payments  made  by  tlie  SDA  could  not 
be  documented  by  the  auditors  or  were  contradicted  by 
documents  made  available  to  th<  auditors,  we  think  that  the 
record  on  this  matter  should  cxearly  reflect  that,  in  keeping 
with  JTPA  requirements  regarding  monitoring  and  auditing 
programs,  the  SDA' s  internal  monitoring  system  first 
identified  these  problems  relating  to  payments  to  one  of  these 
contractors.  This  led  to  the  SDA  filing  an  incident  report 
on  the  matter,  as  required  by  USDOL  and  State  of  Michigan 
policy.  The  oiG  audit  referred  to  by  Mr.  Peterson  occurred  as 
a  result  of  that  incident  report.  We  believe  that  this  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  Wayne  County  SDA  did  have  &  monitoring 
system  in  place,  that  that  monitoring  system  could  and  did 
identify  incorrect  end  unsupported  claims  and,  finally,  that 
the  OIG  audit  subsequently  ^,«curred  only  because  the  SDA 
submitted  an  incident  report  as  a  I'esult  of  findings  Troo 
internal  monitoring. 

Also,  we  should  note,  contrary  to  Mr.  Peterson's  statement, 
that  the  amount  of  costs  to  be  disallowed,  or  whether  any 
costs  identified  by  the  OIG  will  be  disallowed,  has  yot  to  be 
determined.  Such  a  determination  will  be  finally  made  by  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Labor  (MDOL),  with  concurrence  by 
OSDOL,  Employment  and  Training  Administration  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ongoing  MDOL  audit  resolution  process* 

Finally,  the  record  should  indicate  that,  upon  discovery  of 
^he  problems  identified  by  SDA  monitors,  but  prior  to 
completion  of  tha  OIG  audit  field  work,  the  SDA  took  action 
to  suspend  all  payments  to,  and  prohibit  further  contracts 
with,    the    contractor   mentioned    in    the  above*'referenced 
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CongrtasMn  Bawlcin* 
Oot.obAT  3,  1989 
Pfky  3 

incident  report.  In  addition,  the  SDA  secured  a  written  p?edge 
from  that  organization  that  unencustbered  organizational  funds 
would  be  «t  aside,  in  an  amount  sufficient  t'>  repay  any 
potential  questioned  costs.  That  pledge  assure'!  that  such 
funds  would  be  set  aside  until  final  resolution  of  the  OIG 
audit  occurred  and  the  amount,  if  any,  of  disallowed  costs 
chargeable  to  the  organization  wcs  finally  determined.  The 
SDA  thus  took  prompt  anc!  aggresrWe  corrective  action  to  solve 
the  problems  originally  identifittU  by  its  monitoring  system. 

Ne  strongly  suggest  that  the  record  should  indicate  that  SOA's 
are  required  to  and,  in  fact,  do  set  up  effecti\e  systems  for 
monitoring  contract  expenditures  and  that  the  recoird  further 
reflect  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Nayne  County  SDA,  that 
monitoring  system  worked.  The  OIG  audit  is  testimony  to  that 
fact. 

Ne  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  Mr.  Peterson's 
statement .  We  do  not  tfant  the  Committee' s  mission  to  be 
blurred  by  inaccurate  information  regarding  the  way  the  checks 
and  balances  of  the  current  JTPA  system  work. 

Sincerely, 


cc:  Rep.  Nilliam  Ford 
Rep.  Dale  Kiidee 
Elizr*  9th  Dole 


HEARING  ON  H.R  2039,  JOB  TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1989 

House  op  Representatives, 

COMMnTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Los  Angeles,  CA, 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice  at  9:04  a.m.  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Muses  Room,  700  State 
Street,  Lros  Angeles,  California,  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  [Chair- 
mcui]  presiding. 

Mei^iN^rs  present:  Representatives  Hawkins,  Hayes  and  Jontz. 

/uiff  present:  Terri  SchroeUer,  legislative  analyst;  Carole  String- 
er, legislative  analyst;  and  Beth  Buehlmann,  minority  education  co- 
ordinator. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 
called  to  order.  The  chair  is  aware  that  others  will  be  drifting  in, 
but  we  do  have  two  hearings  in  Los  Angeles  today  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  unless  we  get  started  and  expedite  them  as  quickly  as 
possible,  that  some  of  us  will  be  leaving  the  city  without  having 
heard  some  of  the  expert  testimony. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  Lave  two  of  my  colleagues  with  me  today. 
To  my  left  is  Congressman  Charles  Hayes  of  ^Uinois,  who  has 
joined  me  in  this,  the  fourth  hearing  on  H.R.  2039,  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  1989. 

And  to  my  right  is  Congressman  Jim  Jontz  of  Indiana  w'ho  has 
kindlv  honored  us  with  his  presence.  Both  of  the  Members  are 
active  members  of  the  committee  and  have  been  heavily  involved 
in  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Charlie  Hayes  nudges  me  every  now  and 
then  about  jobs.  I  think  that  must  be  his  middle  name.  But,  ob\ 
ously,  being  from  Chicago,  I  suppose  he  has  every  ioason  to  think 
in  those  terms.  Mr.  Jontz  has  been  very  active  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  is  one  of  our  in«ior  standbj3  in  trying  to  improve  the 
schools  of  America.  And  ,  m  very  pleased  that  he  has  seen  fit  to 
come  out  to  Los  Angeles  and  see  what  is  happening  on  the  West 
Coast. 

The  proposals  that  are  before  the  committee,  including  the  one 
sponsored,  by  me,  H.R.  2039,'  are  designed  to  maice  long  needed  im- 
provements in ,  employment  and  training  services  to  the  least 
skflled  and  the  nipst  disadvantaged  adults  and  j'outh. 

Someone  just  a  few  minutes  ago  asked  how  viable  is  the  propos- 
al. I  think  that  I  must  repeat  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  do  some- 
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thing  to  refocus  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  this  year  before 
the  end  of  the  session. 

The  Administration  has  a  proposal  before  the  conunittee,  H.R 
2803,  introduced  by  Representative  Goodling.  There  is  pending  in 
the  Senate  a  proposal  introduced  by  Senator  Simon,  S.  543,  which 
contains  similar  provisions  to  H.R.  2089.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  has  completed  hearings  and  that 
they  reported  out  S.  543  on  July  26, 1989.  So,  I  would  strongly  sus- 
pect, or  certainly  believe  that  we  will,  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
enact  amendments  to  the  original  statute,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
thev  will  conform  to  the  mcuor  provisions  of  H.P.  2039. 

We  have  had  a  very  long  history  of  this,  as  you  well  know.  May  I 
first  of  all  indicate  just  one  or  two  comments  with  respect  to  it 

The  Chair  !s  firmly  of  the  belief  that  we  have  not  done  nearly 
enough  in  the  field  of  employment  and  training.  As  a  nation,  I 
think  we  are  behind  other  industrialized  nations  and  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  order  to  try  to  catch  up.  To  begin  with,  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  was  a  compromise.  It  was  not  the  bill 
that  we  originally  introduced,  but  it  represents  compromise.  And 
I  think  we  compromised  down  rather  than  in  the  right  direction. 

As  a  result  of  that,  we  have  a  training  policy  that  actually  trains 
few  people,  an  insignificant  number,  and  we  have  not  allied  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  with  other  programs  as  much  as  we 
^.:uld  have.  We  have  not  tied  it  to  education  as  closely  as  it  should 
be  tied,  and  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  bring  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  into  other  training  pjrograms  such  as  vocational  education 
in  our  schools. 

The  cootmittce,  being  aware  of  this,  is  making  attempts  to  do 
precisely  that,  to  broaden  it  and  to  in  some  way  tie  it  in  with  other 
programs.  We  have  passed  through  the  House  a  new  vocational 
education  bill  which  we  aptly  renamed  Applied  Technology* 

Now»  I  know  that^here  are  some  of  you  maybe  in  some  areas  of 
California  that  have  seen  fit  to  criticize  even  the  change  in  the 
i.ame»  which  shows  how  far  behind  we  are,  that  for  some -reason  we 
do  not  want  to  talk  about,  the  scientific  and  technologic^  revolu- 
tion that  is  taking  place.  And  we  stiU  want  to  hold  on  to  old  ways. 
But,  we  have  tried  to  connect  the  two  program^  and  then  to  tie 
them  in  with  educational  programs  in  the  committee  itself  I  know 
that  many  of  you  will  be  testifyiiig  today  and  I  hope  you  will  direct 
your  attention  to  our  efforts  to  try  to  reach  the  neediest  Now,  that 
18  merely  an  escpedien^y^  because  there  is  so  little  money  and  the 
feeling  is  that  we  have  to  reach  &e  neediest  and  take  care  of  them 
with  the  limited  amount  of  resources*  And  that  has  not  always 
beentrae* 

But  at  the  same  time,  those  who  are  job  ready,  who  are  closer  to 
being  effective  and  productive  citizens,  who  are  being  neglected  in 
our  efforts  to  reach  the  neediest  and  who  probably  need  some  help 
t^.  So,  in  a  way  we  are  improvising  and  compromising  all  of  ^e 
time* 

At  this  timet  I  would  like  to  yield  to  either  one  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  have  a  statement  Mr.  Hayes,  I  took  yoiir  name  in  vain. 
Perhajps  you  would  like  to  defend  yourself. 

Mr.  Hayes,  lliank u,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  fust  too  glad  to  join 
with  you  on  this  key  issue  of  jobs  and  I  have  learned  a  long  time 
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ago  that  tiiue  is  an  entity  that  once  it  escapes  you,  you  can  not  re- 
trieve it.  So,  I  would  rather  devote  what  time  I  might  consume  to 
the  witnesses  and  get  right  into  the  business  of  the  hearing  here. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Jontz? 

Mr.  Jontz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  take  a 
minute,  first  of  all,  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  Los  Angeles 
and  to  this  hearing.  I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  your  leadership  in 
bringing  to  tlie  Congress  the  need  for  additional  attention  to  the 
problems  and  challenges  in  the  area  of  job  training.  I  appreciate 
very  much  that  the  task  before  the  committee  is  a  difficult  one  in 
writing  changes  in  the  law  that  will  improve  the  program  through- 
out this  country.  The  district  that  I  represent  in  Indiana  is  much 
different  from  yours,  but  nonetheless,  we  also  have  citizens  in  our 
population  who  need  the  services  that  are  not  now  getting  these 
services. 

Hopefully,  :s  a  result  of  the  changes  in  the  law  which  you  are 
proposing,  these  citizens  will  be  better  served.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  mention  to  you  that  this  is  my  first  trip  to  Los  An- 
geles and  so  I  do  want  to  say  thank  you  for  arranging  the  beautiful 
weatiier  today  on  my  behalf.  And  as  a  new  Member  of  Congress, 
just  in  my  second  term,  I  am  still  gaining  an  appreciation  for  the 
power  that  committee  chairmen  have  in  so  many  important  ways. 
So,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  hospitality  today. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  t)o  not  brag  too  much.  I  may  shake  you  up 
before  the  day  is  over.  Thank  you. 

Let  us  get  into  the  agenda.  May  I  ask  permission  that  my  pre- 
pared statement  be  entered  in  the  record  at  this  point,  and  without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  follows:] 
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OPENING  STATEHENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 
FULL  COMNIHEE  HEARING  ON  H.R.  2039 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA*  NOVEMBER  3»  1989 


I  am  plessed  to  have      colleague.  Congressmen  Charles 
Hayes  from  Illinois,  join  me  at  this  fourth  hearing  on  H.R.  2039, 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  1989,  and  related 
proposals.   These  proposals  are  designed  to  Improve  the 
employment  and  training  services  to  the  least  skilled  and  r^ost 
disadvantaged  adults  and  youth  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act* 

Our  attempts  to  Improve  the  JTPA  program  come  at  a  time 
when  we  need  to  do  a  better  job  reaching  the  Individuals  in  our 
community  who  have  traditionally  been  left  behind  by  our 
education  and  job  training  systems.   Redirecting  the  JTPA  program 
to  the  harder-to-serve  population  Is  Imperative,  ^5  evidenced  by 
the  situation  here  In  Los  Angeles  and  around  the  country. 
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According  to  the  latest  statistics,  about  one  out  of 
every  five  students  between  the  10th  and  12th  grades  in  the  Los 
Angeles  school  system  will  drop  out  of  school.   Of  those  who  do 
graduate,  a  disturbing  number  cannot  -"ead  their  diplomas.  The 
dropout  rate  for  Blacks  in  Los  Angeles  is  23  percent,  and  for 
Hispanics/ the  dropout  rate  is  an  astounding  54  percent. 

The  unemployment  statistics  are  equally  disgraceful. 
For  Blacks  in  Los  Angeles,  the  unemployment  rate  is  IIJ  percent, 
far  above  the  national  average.   For  Hispanics,  the  jobless  rate 
fs  at  7,4  percent. 

In  the  State  of  California  as  it  is  around  the  country, 
there  is  «  .Tiismatch  between  the  skills  of  the  growing  imn»1grant 
and  minority  labor  force  and  the  changing  labor  market  needs.  In 
fact,  demographic  studies  of  California's  labor  market 
requirements  have  shown  an  acute  need  for  improved  education  and 
Job  training  opportunities  for  those  individuals  who  will 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  State's  labor  force  In  the  next  few 
decades.   Accordingly,  workers  must  acquire  more  training  and 
education  in  order  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  our 
econoiny. 
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H.R.  2039  will  move  us  1n  that  direction.   My  proposal 
will  Improve  targeting  to  those  Individuals  with  the  most  serious 
barriers  to  employment.   The  summer  youth  employment  program  will 
be  retained,  while  at  the  same  time,  a  separate  year-round  youth 
Intervention  program  will  be  created  focusing  on  school  dropouts 
and  at-risk  youth.   Funds  for  administrative  costs  and  supportive 
services  would  be  increased  to  accomnodate  the  restructuring  of 
the  program. 

H.R.  2039  will  provide  more  Intensive  services  and 
longer-term  training  to  improve  the  employability  skills  of  JTPA 
participants  and  to  bolster  their  prospects  for  success  in  the 
Job  market. 

One  of  our  national  priorities  should  be  to  assist 
disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  who  lack  employability  skills, 
immigrants  who  need  orientation  to  the  American  workplace,  and 
young  people  who  are  mired  in  drugs,  crime,  welfare  dependency, 
or  Joblessness.   F-^'ication  and  training  will  prepare  them  to  be 
more  productive  citizens  and  help  them  to  compete  for  Jobs  in  the 
marketplace.   We  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

He  look  forward  to  the  testimony  from  our  panelists  on 
their  views  on  refocusing  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  The  first  panel  will  consist  of  Mr.  Scott 
Wylie,  Board,  Chainnan  of  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers 
West  tod  Ms.  Bett;^  Ann  Jansson,  Executive  Director,  Women  at 

Work;'* 

Will  those  individuals  please  be  seated  at  the  witness  table? 
And  may  I  make  the  announcement  that  all  of  the  testimony 

E resented  will  be  in  the  record  in  its  entirety  just  as  if  every  word 
ad  been  spoken.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  full  statement,  but 
you  may  deal  with  the  highlights  and  leave'  time  for  questioning. 
And  then  we  >7ill  have  an  opportunity  to,  I  think,  in  an  informal 
way,  develop  ideas  a'  lot  better  than  just  a  reading  of  the  state- 
ments and  questioning  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Wyjie,  I  supposed  you  are  the  first  witness  by  previous  ar- 
rangement. 

STATEMENT  OF  SCOTT  F.  WYLIE,  BOA  ID  CHAIRMAN, 
OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIALIZATION  CENTER  WEST 

Mr.  Wyue.  Thank  you,  sir.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, your  work  and  the  work  of  this  commititee  is  notable  in  this 
r^ard.  To  be  in  a  position  to  offer  comments  to  you  is, a  bit  hum- 
bling. You  have  worked  in  this  fielvi  for  many,  many  ye^.  I  hope  I 
can  offer  some  insight  at  this  point  in  your  deliberations. 

I  should  introduce  myself.  My  name  is  Scott  Wylie.  And  I  am 
here  today  as  the  Chainnan  of  the  Board  of  Opportunities  Industri- 
alization Center  West,  which  with  some  pride,  I  should  point  out 
was  the  second  OIC  founded  in  the  United  States  nearly  25  years 
ago.  I  also  should  point  out  to  you  and  it  may  become  helpful  to 
the  committee  dunng  my  testimony  to  know  that  I  am  employed 
by  a  California  corporation,  Raychem  Corporation;  which  believes 
strongly  that  job  trainmg  has  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  the  future  of 
our  economy  6uid  to  our  collective  success. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  pleased  to  be  serving  at  the  moment,  as 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  California  Commu- 
nity College  System,  which  is  an  important  arm  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  state  and  I  bring  that  piece  of  experience  to  the  table 
as  well.  But  I  am  here  primarily  wearing  my  identity  as  a  proud 
member  of  the  OIC's  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  written  testimony  in  front  of  you  and  quite  honestly,  I 
would  like  to  highlight,  and  underline  highlight,  that  testimony  for 
you.  There  are,  I  think,  three  areas  that  I  would  like  to  address 
Very  briefly. 

One,  I  would  like  to  describe  a  bit  about  dC  West  or  as  we  refer 
to  it,  OICW,  which,  at  the  risk  of  being  immodest  in  front  of  this 
group,  I  believe  is  one  of  the  best  community-based  job  training 
programs  in  the  country.  1  would  like  to  talk  a  bit  about  our 
imique  community  support  and  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  in  the 
context  of  OICW's  experience  here  on  the  West  Coast. 

As  you  well  know,  OIC's  roots  are  in  Philadelphia.  Reverend 
Leon  Sullivan  has  told  the  OIC  story  to  this  committee  many 
times.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  the  second  QIC  in  the  Uioited 
States  and  now  find  ourselves,  twenty-five  years  after  our  founding, 
as  a  vital  part  of  the  human  development  system  of  San  Mateo 
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County  in  Northern  Califomia^  And  we  have  matured  as  a  job 
training  organization  and  much  more.  We  serve  East  Menlo  Park 
and  East  Palo  Alto,  which  have  high  percentages  of  low  income 
persons,  high  school  dropK)uts,  teen  parents  and  unemployed,  un- 
skilled persons.  , 

OICJW's  current  budget  is  2.3  million  dollars.  Of  that  total,  32 
percent  approximately  comes  from  JTPA.  Forty-two  percent  comes 
from  private  donations  and  contracts  And  the  rest  come  from  the 
State  of  California  and  local  governments. 

JTPA,  for  us,  is  an  important  segment  of  our.  operation.  We  run 
a  diver?^  program  and  ve  respond,  to  the  needs  of  nearly  1500 
people  a  year  who  have  a  variety  of  serious  social  or  educational 
problems  at  the  time  they  present  themselves  to  us.  All  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  Some  are  disabled.  We  serve  a  balance  of 
men  and  women  of  many  races,  African  American,  Hispanic,  Cau- 
casian, Pacffic  Islander  or  Asian.  All  the  people  that  we  serve  are 
people  truly  in  need. 

IWs  year  we  offered  a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  services.  We 
serve  youth  and  adults.  We  offer  basic  skills  vocational  training, 
tutorial  help,  all  with  ah  intense  human  touch  and  an  integrated 
prograin  of/assessment,' training  and  placement. 

And  I  also  note,  I  ain  'particularly  pleased  to  see  a  growing  link- 
age between  us,  as  a  community-based  organization,  and  our  local 
community  colleges.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  are  now 
offering  a  jomt  program  using  the  best  resources  of  our  local  com- 
munity college  system  and  our  best  resources  in  terms  of  conamuni- 
ty  involvement  and  connection. 

It  is  a  beginning  place  and  one  that  I  hope  will  grow  and  mature 
as  time  goes  on.  I  think  we  are  a  successftii  example  of  a  communi- 
ty-business-govemment  partnership  envisioned  by  JTPA.  We  work 
closely  with  local  governments  in  schools.  Our  Board  has  conmiuni- 
ty  representatives  and  corporate  leaders.  And  we  are  at  every  step 
of  our  way,  very  closely  tied  to  the  employer  community  of  our 
part  of  the  state.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  need  for  more  communi- 
ty-based organizations  like  OICW.  We  bring  resources  to  the  job 
training  system.  But  OICW  and  other  OIC's  do  not  just  happen. 
Our  success  is  a  result  of  years  of  development.  We  succeed  be- 
cause we  have  an  involved  community,  an  active  Board  of  Directors 
and  a  very  dedicated  hard  working  staff. 

Our  facilities  are  first  rate  and  our  programs  have  demonstrated 
their  effectiveness.  JTPA  must  do  more  to  develop  and  nurture  ef- 
fective grassroots  community  organizations  like  OICW.  And  in  that 
light,  I  would  like  to  offer  comments  in  support  of  the  amendments 
incorporated  in  H.R.  2309.  There  is,  m  summary,  much  good  think- 
ing in  this  bill.  Let  me  highlight  some  of  the  ones  in  particular 
that  strike  me. 

O^e,  you  target  services  to  those  most  in  need.  I  think  that  is 
most  appropriate.  OICW  serves  people  who  have  lost  hope.  We 
keep  youth  .from  dropping  out  of  school.  We  teach  illiterates  to 
read.  OICW  knows  from  experience  that  if  you  do  not  reach  out 
and  recruit  people  with  multiple  problems,  they  will  be  left  out. 
We  also  know  that  with  education,  training  and  support,  people 
can  be  trained  to  be  productive  workers  and  self-sufficient  persons. 
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'  You  emphasize  basic  skills;  reading,  writing,  basic  math,  commu- 
nication skills,  inter-personal  skills  and  problem-solving  skills,  are 
in  short  supply.  I  say  this  as  an  employer  in  this  State,  that  is  ab- 
solutely true.  They  must  be  a.  part  of  every  comprehensive  training 
program.  You  fund  support  services.  OIC  serves  the  whole  person. 
We  put  a  heavy  emphasis  on  in-depth  assessment  to  discover  each 
person's  potential.  Medical  and  legal  problems  must  be  addressed 
as  they  are  often  barriers  to  employment. 

Finally^  for  parents  of  young  children,  child  care  during  training 
and  after  placement  is  essential.  That  is  why  OIC  West  runs  a 
child  care  program  which  provides  both  custodial  care  and  early 
childhood  education.  Hopefully,  we  are  getting  the  jump  on  educat- 
ing the  next  generation.  You  place  emphasis  on  continuation  and 
expansion  of  summer  youth  employment,  something  we  feel  very 
strongly  (about. 

We  believe  that  sununer  youth  employment  is  a  key  element  of  a 
year-round  education  program  for  at-risk  high  school  youth.  At  OIC 
West,  we  assess  each  youth  to  determine  their  academic  and  work 
needs.  In  addition  to  work,  each  youth  takes  six  hours  a  week  of 
vocational  training  and  six  hours  of  academic  pjid  job  readiness 
training. 

We  also  support  these  youths  with  mentors,  counselors  and 
tutors.  A  high  support  summer  program  can  motivate  youth  to  stay 
ixi  school,  to  prepare  for  a  good  job  when  they  graduate.  Last 
summer  OICW  trained  45  disadvantaged  youth.  At  summer's  end, 
43  of  the  45  attained  vocational,  pre-employment  and  job  related 
competencies.  Forty  youths  returned  to  school.  Two  are  in  a  JTPA 
program  and  one  is  employed. 

Your  amendments  support  administrative  cost  of  service  provid- 
ers. Most  community-based  organizations  do  not  have  the  private 
funds  to  support  proposal  development,  staff  supervision  and  train- 
ing, accounting  and  accountability.  This  is  true  in  another  light  for 
community  colleges,  I  must  point  out,  to  encourage  community  col- 
leges to  be  JTPA  providers.  If  you  are  not  used  to  the  work,  you 
look  at  the  administrative  burden  and  it  appears  onerous.  It  is  not 
as  onerous  as  it  appears.  But  the  provision  of  sufficient  money  for 
support  services,  I  think,  is  important  at  the  front  end  for  people 
who  are  interested  in  getting  into  this  service  delivery. 

You  put  emphasis  on  the  competence  of  staff.  Highly  skilled  com- 
petent staff  are  needed  to  prepare  the  hard-to-serve  for  jobs.  OICW 
has  staff  who  takes  risks,  makes  decisions  and  assumes  responsibil- 
ity. Short-term  JTPA  contracts  and  uncertain  funding  make  em- 
ployment in  community-based  organizations  risky.  Putting  empha- 
sis behind  attracting  and  developing  high  quality  people  is,  there- 
fore, important. 

Individualizing  the  delivery  of  services  for  us  is  key  to  our  suc- 
cess. We  train  and  educate  people  one  at  a  time.  This  program  ori- 
entation needs  to  be  reinforced  and  funded.  The  one,  by  one,  by  one 
nature  of  training  and  development  is  key  to  our  success.  Let  me 
conclude.  We  are  at  risk  of  creating  a  permanent  undei'-clasfi  with 
is  unacceptable  to  me  and  can  put  our  democracy  and  economy  at 
risk.  Dri^,  addiction,  crime,  fear,  alienation  and  discrimination 
are  separating  the  haves  from  the  have  nots. 
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Millicms  of  Americans  have  no  hope  of  improving  their  lives  or 
their  children's  lives.  Twenty  years  after  the  Kemer  Commission 
we  are  still  two  nations;  one,  sdSIuent  and  one,  poor.  And  the  poor 
are  more  likely  to  be  black,  Hispanics,  single  parents  or  young. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  we  need  to  develop  the  skills  of  poor 
people  as  productive  workers  in  order  to  compete  in  the  world 
economy.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  write  off  the  unmotivated,  the 
troublemaker,  the  poor  student  or  the  imderachiever.  We  need 
them  as  proficient  workers.  Without  them,  we  will  have  labor 
shortages.  We  will  also  have  to  continue  to  pay  the  escalating  costs 
of  public  assistance^  incarceration,  crime,  and  drugs.  There  is  a  cor- 
relation between  hopelessness  and  the  escapism  of  drugs  and  the 
opportunism  of  crime. 

rartnerships  and  cooperation  are  the  key  to  a  successful  human 
capital  development  poUcy.  Government  must  enable  a  cooperative 
climate.  Business  and  industry  must  see  the  development  of  human 
capitcd  as  an  important  factor  of  production.  C!ommunity-based  or- 
ganizations like  OICW  are  the  catalyst  to  motivate  people  who 
need  training.  Together  we  must  mobilize  our  education  system,  job 
training  agencies,  child  care,  welfare,  human  services,  transporta- 
tion, health  and  other  support  services  to  build  a  more  productive 
work  force  and  a  more  vibrant  economy. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Scott  F.  Wylie  follows:] 
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I  AM  SCOTT  WYLIE.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  OIC  WEST.  IT  IS 
AN  HONOR  AND  A  PRIVILEGE  FOR  ME  TO  TESTIFY  ON  BEHALF  OF  OIC  WEST 
AT  THESE  IMPORTANT  HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED  JTPA  AMENDMENTC  (H.R. 
2309).  I  AM  TESTIFYING  ON  BEHALF  OF  OIC  WEST.  BUT  I  CANNOT  DIVORCE 
MYSELF  FROM  MY  CORPORATION,  RAYCHEM,  WHICH  SUPPO.ITS  AND  ENCOURAGES 
MY  INVOLVEMENT  IN  OIC  WEST  OR  FROM  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES  WHERE  I  SERVE  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD. 

PRODUCTIVE  EDUCATION  AND  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIPS  ARE  DEPENDENT 
UPON  CORPORATE  SUPPORT  AND  VOLUNTEERS  LIKE  MYSELF.  AT  RAYCHEM.  WE 
UNDERSTAND  THAT  OUR  CORPORATE  FUTURE  IS  CONTINGENT  UPON  AN  EDUCATED 
AND  SKILLED  WORKFORCE.  ENLIGHTENED  SELF-INTEREST  MOTIVATES  RAYCHEM 
AND  MANY  OTHER  CORPORATIONS  TO  CONTRIBUTE  STAFF  TIME  AND  MONEY  TO 
SOLVE  COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS  AND  DEVELOP  HUMAN  RESOURCES. 

THIS  MORNING,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO: 

1.  DESCRIBE  OIC  WEST,  WHICH  WE  THINK  IS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  COMMUNITY 
BAv..D  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

2.  TALK  SOME  ABOUT  OIC  WEST'S  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT. 

3.  COMMENT  ON  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP 
ACT  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  OIC  WEST'S  EXPERIENCE. 

OICS  ROOTS  ARE  IN  PHILADELPHIA.  REV.  LEON  SULLIVAN  HAS  TOLD 
OICS  STORY  TO  THIS  COMMITTEE  MANY  TIMES.  WHAT  IS  LESS  WELL  KNOWN 
IS  THAT  OIC  WEST  WAS  THE  SECOND  OIC  IN  THE  UNITFD  STATES.  IN  1966, 
A  GROUP  OF  COMMUNITY   LEADERS  HEARD  ABOUT  REV.   SULLIVAN  AND  THE 
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PHILADELPHIA  QIC.  THEY  WENT  TO  PHILADELPHIA  TO  GET  INFORMATION  AND 
ADVICE  ABOUT  STARTING  AN  OIC  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY. 

TWENTY- FOUR  YEARS  LATER.  OIC  WEST  IS  A  VITAL  PART  OF  THE  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM  OF  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY  AND  HAS  MATURED  AS  A  JOB 
TRAINING  ORGANIZATION  AND  MUCH  MORE.  OIC  WEST  SERVES  EAST  MENLO 
PARK  AND  SAST  PALO  ALTO  WHICH  HAVE  HIGH  PERCENTAGES  OF  LOW  INCOME 
PERSONS.  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS.  TEEN  PARENTS  AND  UNEMPLOYED 
UNSKILLED  PERSONS, 

OIC  WEST'S  CURRENT  BUDGET  IS  $2.3  MILLION.  OF  THAT*  TOTAL  32.4% 
COMES  FROM  JTPA.  41, 5X  COMES  FROM  PRIVATE  DONATIONS  AND  CONTRACTS 
AND  THE  REST  COME  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS,  FUNDING  DIVERSITY  IS  A  GOAL  OF  OIC  WEST.  WE  ADD 
FUNDS  WHICH  WE  RAISE  FROM  PRIVATE  SOURCES  TO  THE  LOCAL  HUMAN 
SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM, 

PROGRAM  DIVERSITY  AT  OXC  WEST  RESPONDS  TO  THE  NEECS  OF  OUR  1.500 
CLIENTS  WHO  LAST  YEAR  HAD  ONE  OR  MORE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PROBLEMS: 

-  LOW  LITERACY 

-  POOR  HEALTH 

-  DRUG  ABUSE  OR  ALCOHOLISM 

-  WELFARE  DEPENDENCY 

-  HOMELESSNESS 

-  SINGLE  PARENTS 

-  DESPERATE  ECONOMIC  NEEDS 
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-  LEGAL  DIFFICULTIES 
*  INCARCERATION 

-  HOPELESSNESS 

ALL  ARE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED.  SOME  ARE  DISABLED.  OIC  WEST 
SERVES  A  BALANCE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  MANY  RACES  -  AFRICAN  AMERICAN, 
HISPANIC,  CAUCASIAN,  PACIFIC  ISLANDER  OR  ASIAN.  ALL  THE  PEOPLE 
THAT  WE  SERVE  ARE  PEOPLE  IN  NEED. 

THIS  YEAR  OIC  WEST  OFFERED  THE  FOLLOWING  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES. 
0  OUTREACH  AND  RECRUITMENT 
0  INTAKE  AND  ORIENTATION 
0  IN  DEPTH  ASSESSMENT 
0  SKILL  TRAINING 

-  CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

-  ELECTRONICS 

-  PRINTING  AND  GRAPHICS 

-  CULINARY  ARTS/FOOD  SERVICES 

-  RETAIL/FASHION  MERCHANDISING 

0  BASIC  READING,  WRITING  AND  MATHEMATICS 

0  COMPUTER  ASSISTED  LEARNING  CENTER 

0  ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 

0  SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

0  DROPOUT  PREVENTION 

0  IN  SCHOOL  TUTORIAL 

0  PRE-APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS  FOR  WOMEN  AND  MINORITIES 
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0  AMNESTY  PROGRAMS 

0  CHILD  CARE 

0  COUNSELING 

0' TRANSPORTATION 

0  EMERGENCY  LOAN  fUND 

0  CLOTHING  FOR  INTERVIEWS 

OICW  IS  A  SUCCESSFUL  EXAMPLE  OF  A  COMMUNITY-BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT 
PARTNERSHIP  ENVISIONED  BY  JTPA.  WE  WORK  CLOSELY  WITH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS  AND  SCHOOLS.  OUR  BOARD  HAS  COMMUNITY  REPRESENTATIVES 
AND  CORPORATE  LEADERS,  WE  EACH  GIVE  TIME  AND  ENERGY  TO  HELP  OUR 
NEIGHbO>t:;  AND  POTENTIAL  EMPLOYEES  WHO  NEED  A  HELPING  HAND.  OICW 
ALSO  HAS  A  COMMUNITY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  WHICH  HAS  REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM  MAJOR  CORPORATIONS.    THEY  ASSURE  WE  TRAIN  PRODUCTIVE  WORKERS. 

THERE  IS  A  NEED  FOR  MORE  COMMUNITY  BASED  ORGANIZATIONS  LIKE  OIC. 
WE  BRING  RESOURCES  TO  THE  JOB  TRAINING  SYSTEM.  OUR  CLIENTS  BENEFIT 
FROM  OUR  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS  AND 
BUSINESSES.  WE  ARE  A  BRIDGE  TO  SELF  SUFFICIENCY  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED.  BUT  OIC  WEST  AND  OTHER  OICS  DO  NOT  JUST  HAPPEN.  OUR 
SUCCESS  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  YEARS  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  WE  SUCCEED  BECAUSE 
WE  HAVE  AN  INVOLVED  COMMUNITY.  AN  ACTIVE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  AND  A 
VERY  DEDICATED.  HARD  WORKING  STAFF.  OUR  FACILITIES  ARE  FIRST  RATE 
AND  OUR  PROGRAMS  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THSIR  EFFECTIVENESS. 
JTPA  MUST  DO  MORE  TO  DEVELOP  AND  NURTURE  EFFECTIVE  GRASS  ROOTS 
COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS  LIKE  OIC. 
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IN  ADDITION  TO  OUR  LOCAL  SUPPORT,  OIC  WEST  BENEFITS  FROM  ITS 
AFFILIATION  WITH  OICS  OF  AMERICA  WHICH  HAS  70  AFFILIATES  IN  33 
STATES.  IN  ITS  26  YEARS,  OICS  OF  AMERICA  HAS  SERVED  MORE  THAN  1 
MILLION  PERSONS.  OICS  KNOW  HOW  TO  RECRUIT,  MOTIVATE,  EDUCATE, 
TRAIN  AND  PLACE  HARD  TO  SERVE  PERSONS  IN  JOBS. 


1  WOULD  LIKE  TO  OFFER  COMMENTS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  AMENDMENTS 
INCORPORATED  IN  H.R.  2309: 

1.  TARGET  SERVICES  TO  THOSE  MOST  IN  NEED.  OIC  WEST  SERVES  PEOPLE 
WHO  HAVE  LOST  HOPE.  WE  KEEP  YOUTH  FROM  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL,  WE 
TEACH  ILLITERATES  TO  READ.  OIC  KNOWS  FROM  EXPERIENCE  THAT  IF  YOU 
DO  NOT  REACH  OUT  AND  RECRUIT  PEOPLE  WITH  MULTIPLE  PROBLEMS  THEY 
WILL  BE  LEFT  OUT.  WE  ALSO  KNOW  THAT  WITH  EDUCATION,  TRAINING  AND 
SUPPORT,  PEOPLE  CAN  BE  TRAINED  TO  BE  PRfcUCTIVE  WORKERS  AND  SElF 
SUFFICIENT  PERSONS. 

2  EMPHASIZE  BASIC  SKILLS.  READING,  WRITING,  BASIC  MATH, 
COMMUNICATIONS  SKILLS,  INTERPERSONAL  SKILLS  AND  PROBLEM  SOLVING 
SKILLS  ARE  IN  SHORT  SUPPLY.  THEY  MUST  BE  A  PART  OF  EVERY 
COMPREHENSIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM.  AS  AN  EMPLOYER,  RAYCHEM  NEEDS 
PEOPLE  WITH  HIGHER  LEVEL  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  COMPUTATION  SKILLS. 
RAYCHEM  CAN  TRAIN  PEOPLE  FOR  JOB  SPECIFIC  SKILLS,  BUT  NOT  BASIC 
EDUCATION.  OIC  ALSO  MOTIVATES  PEOPLE  TO  BE  GOOD  WORKERS  AND  RAISES 
SELF  ESTEEM.  THAT'S  WHY  OIC  WEST  PLACES  ALMOST  90%  OF  THOSE  ^'MO 
COMPLETE  TRAINING  IN  JOBS  AT  AN  AVbSAGE  WAGE  OF  $7.13  AN  HOUR. 
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3.  FUND  SUPPORT  SERVICES.  QIC  SERVES  THE  WH0L6  PERSON.  WE  PUT  A 
HEAVY  EMPHASIS  ON  IN  DEPTH  ASSESSMENT  TO  DISCOVER  EACH  PERSON'S 
POTENMAL.  MEDICAL  AND  LEQAL  PROBLEMS  MUST  BE  ADDRESStD  AS  THEY 
ARE  OFTEN  BARRIERS  TO  ^EriPLOYMENT.  FINALLY,  FOR  PARENTS  OF  YOUNQ 
CHILDREN,  CHILD  CARE  DURING  TRAINING  AND  AFTER  PLACEMENT  -IS 
ESSENTIAL,  THAT  IS  WHY  OIC  WEST  RUNS  A  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAM  WHICH 
PROVIDES  BOTH  CUSTODIAL  CARE  AND  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION.  WE  ARE 
ALSO  GETTING  THE  JUMP  ON  EDUCATING  THE  NEXT  GENERATION. 

4.  CONTINUE  SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT.  OIC  WEST  VAtUES  SUMMER  YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT  AS  A  KEY  ELEMENT  OF  A  YEAR  ROUND  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR 
AT  RISK  HIGH  SCHOOL  YOUTH.  AT  OIC  WEST,  WE  ASSESS  EACH  YOUTH 
DETERMINE  TH6IR  ACADEMIC  AND  WORK  NEEDS.  IN  ADDITION  TO  WORK,  ^AOi 
YOUTH  TAKES  SIX  HOURS  A  WEEK  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  6  HOURS  OF 
ACADEMIC  AND  JOB  READINESS  TRAINING.  WE  ALSO  SUPPORT  THESE  YOUTH 
WITH  MENTORS,  COUNSELORS  AND  TUTORC.  A  HIGH  SUPPORT  SUMMER  PROGRAM 
CAN  MOTIVATE  YOUTH  TO  STAY  IN  SCHOOL  TO  PREPARE  FOR  A  GOOD  JOB  WHEN 
THtV  GRADUATE.  LAST  SUMMER  OICW  TRAINED  45  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH. 
AT  SUMMER'S  END,  43  OF  THE  45  AT  ATTAINED  VOCATIONAL,  PRE- 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  JOB  RELATED  COMPETENCIES.  40  YOUTH  RETURNED  TO 
SCHOOL,  2  ARE  IN  A  JTPA  PROGRAM  AND  1  IS  EMPLOYED. 

5.  SUPPORT  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  OF  (SERVICE  PROVIDERS.  MOST 
COMMUNITY  BASED  ORGANIZATIONS  00  NOT  HAVE  THE  PRIVATE  FUNDS  TO 
SUPPORT  PROPOSAL  DEVELOPMENT,  STAFF  SUPERVISION  AND  TRAINING, 
ACCOUNTING  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY,    SOME  WAY  MUST  BE  FOUND  TO  REIMBURSE 
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COMMUNITY  BASED  ORQANIZATIONS  THESE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS. 

t.  BUILD  CO  wieNCE  OF  STAFF,  HIGHLY  SKILLED  COMPETENT  STAFF  ARE 
NEEDED  TO  PREPARF  THE  HARD  TO  SERVE  FOR  JOBS.  010  WEST  HAS  STAFF 
WHO  TAKE  RISKS,  MAKE  DECISIONS  AND  ASSUME  RESPONSIBILITY.  SHORT 
TERM  JTPA  CONTRACTS  AND  UNCERTAIN  FUNDING  MAKE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  A 
COMMUNITY  BASED  ORGANIZATION  RISKY.  AT  OIC  WEST  WE  HAVE  CREATED 
A  STABLE  FUNDING  BASE  FROM  PRIVATE  SOURCES.  WE  CAN  INVEST  IN  STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT.  JTPA  MUST  INVEST  RESOURCES  TO  IMPROVE  THE  CAPABILITY 
OF  ALL  PERSONS  WHO  PROVIDE  SERVICES  TO  CLIENTS. 

7.  INDIVIDUALIZE  THE  DELIVERY  OF  SERVICES.  OIC  WEST  TRAINS  AND 
EDUCATES  PEOPLE  ONE  AT  A  TIME.  OIC  WEST  OPERATES  THE  TEEN 
OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM  (TOP)  IN  TWO  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  WE  WORK  WITH 
STUDENTS  WHO  THE  SCHOOLS  IDENTIFY  AS  POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS.  EACH 
STUDENT  IS  ASSESSED  AND  GIVEN  AN  INDIVIDUAL  PLAN.  WE  HAVE  BE^N 
ABLE  TO  HELP  STUDENTS  TO  SUCCEED,  INCREASE  THEIR  EDUCATIONAL 
LEVELS,  ENROLL  THEM  IN  VOCATIONAL  COURSES  AND  STEER  THEM  TOWARD 
WORK  OR  CONTINUED  EDUCATION  IN  A  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL,  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  OR  FOUR  YEAR  INSTITUTION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

WE  ARE  AT  RISK  OF  CREATING  A  PERMANENT  UNDERCLASS  WHICH  13 
UNACCEPTABLE  TO  ME  AND  CAN  PUT  OiJR  OEMOCRAC/  AND  ECONOMY  AT  RISK. 
DRUGS,  ADDICTION,  CRIME,  FEAR,  ALIEi^ATION  AND  DISCRIMINATION  ARE 
SEPARATING  THE  HAV£S  FROM  THE  HAVE  KOTS.  MILLIONS  OF  AMERICANS 
HAVE  NO  HOPE  OF  IMPROVING  THEIR  LIVES  OR  THEIR  CHILDREN'S  LIVES. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER  THE  KERNER  COMMISSION,  WE  ARE  STILL  TWO  NATIONS 
-  ONE  AFFLUENT  AND  ONE  POOR  -  AND  THE  POOR  ARE  MORE  LIKELY  TO  BE 
BLACK,  HISPANIC,  SINQLE  PARbNTS  OR  YOUNQ. 

THE  SIMPLE  TRUTH  IS  THAT  WE  NEED  TO  DEVELOP  THE  SKILLS  OF  POOR 
PEOPLE  AS  PRODUCTIVE  WORKERS  IN  ORDER  TO  COMPETE  IN  THE  WORLD 
ECONOMY.  WE  CAN  NO  LONGER  AFFORD  TO  WRITE  OFF  THE  UNMOTIVATED,  THE 
TROUBLEMAKER,  THE  POOR  STUDENT  OR  THE  UNDER  ACHIEVER.  WE  NEED  THEM 
AS  PROFICIENT  WORKERS.  WITHOUT  THEM  WE  WILL  HAVE  LABOR  SHORTAGES. 
WE  WILL  ALSO  HAVE  TO  CONTINUE  TO  PAY  THE  ESCALATING  COSTS  OF  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE,  INCARCERATION,  CRIME  AND  DRUGS.  THERE  IS  A  CORRELATION 
BETWEEN  HOPELESSNESS  AND  THE  ESCAPISM  OF  DRUGS  AND  THE  OPPORTUNISM 
OF  CRIME. 

PARTNERSHIPS  AND  COOPERATION  ARE  THE  KEY  TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  HUMAN 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY.  GOVERNMENT  MUST  ENABLE  A  COOPERATIVE 
CLIMATl;.  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  MUST  SEE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HUMAN 
CAPITAL  AS  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  OF  PRODUCTION.  COMMUNITY  BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS  LIKE  OIC  WEST  ARE  THE  CATALYST  TO  MOTIVATE  PEOPLE  WHO 
NEED  TRAINING.  TOGETHER  WE  MUST  MOBILIZE  OUR  EDUCATION  SYSTEM,  JOB 
TRAINING  AGENCIES,  CHILD  CARE,  WELFARE  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
TRANSPORTATION,  HEALTH  AND  OTHER  SUPPORT  SERVICES  TO  BUILD  A  MORE 
PRODUCTIVE  WORKFORCE  AND  A  MORE  VIBRANT  ECONOMY. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wylie.  May  we  ask  the 
other  witness,  Ms.  Betty  Ann  Jansson,  Executive  Director,  Women 
at  Work,  to  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  BETTY  ANN  JANSSON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 

WOMEN  AT  WORK 

Ms.  Jansson.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  like  to  thank  Con- 
gressman Hawkins  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
inviting  me  to  speak  today.  I  am  Betty  Ann  Jansson,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  Women  at  Work,  a  non-profit,  community-based  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  serving  women  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  for  the 
past  nine  years. 

Women  at  Work  is  a  career  and  job  resource  center  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  help  women  reach  their  full  employment  and  earnings 
potential  in  the  work  world.  Women  at  Work  helps  over  3000 
women  each  year  from  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  with  job  search  strat- 
egies, job  ^  listings,  career  planning  and  supportive  services  for  dis- 
placed homemakers,  women  entering  non-traditional  jobs  and 
women  moving  up  the  career  ladder  in  their  companies. 

Forty  percent  of  our  users  are  over  40  years  old.  Fifty  percent 
are  minority  women  and  a  large  number  are  low  income  women. 
Although  most  of  our  funding,  as  with  many  community-based  or- 
ganizations, comes  from  corporations,  foundations  and  individuals, 
we  receive  several  small  grants  from  JTPA  Title  HI,  the  Carl  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  money  and  the  Women's  -'^au  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  a  non-traditional  progrfimi. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  three  bills  very  briefly,  H.R. 
2039,  the  JTPA  amendments;  H.R.  3050,  Non-traditional  Employ- 
ment for  Women;  and,  H.R.  3069,  the  Displaced  Homemakers  Em- 
ployment, Training  and  Self-sufficiency  Act.  First,  the  JTPA 
amendment^.. 

In  genc^ral,  I  am  very  supportive  of  the  amendments  in  H.R.  2039 
and  feel  that  they  will  improve  eervices  to  hard-to-serve  unem- 
ployed workers.  However,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  need  to 
target  programs  for  older  workers  and  displaced  homemakers. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  JTPA  programs  have  traditionally  served 
those  a  little  bit  more  able  to  get  a  job  on  thei^  own.  This  creaming 
has  occurred,  I  believe,  because  of  the  performance  standards  and 
the  performance  based  nature  of  the  program.  I  feel  that  the  tar- 
geting of  the  hard-to-serve  populations  which  you  have  identified  is 
a  long  overdue  step  which  must  be  taken.  However,  such  targeting 
can  only  be  sx^ccessful  if  tied  to  different  performance  standards. 
You  must  reward  contractors  who  work  with  this  harder-to-reach 
population  by  recognizing  that  the  cost  per  placement  may  be 
nigher. 

Special  efforts  and  programs  for  people  over  55  are  also  very  im- 
portant. Women  at  Work  helps  over  300  women  who  are  over  55 
each  year.  Many  are  displaced  homemakers  who  are  having  to 
enter  the  job  market  after  years  of  bei^g  at  home  raising  families. 
But  it  might  surprise  you  to  know  that  a  large  number  of  our  55 
and  over  clients  are  women  who  may  have  never  married  who 
have  v/orked  their  entire  lives  at  low  paying  jobs.  Around  age  55 
they  are  pushed  out  of  the  job  market  because  of  age  or  technologi- 
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cal  changes,  have  no  family  or  resources  to  fall  back  on  and  have 
no  pension  or  health  insurance. 

They  need  special  help  to  obtain  a  new  job  at  this  age.  They  may 
have  the  basic  reading  and  math  skills  or  educational  credentials 
which  you  mentioned  as  certain  points  for  getting  into  programs, 
but  what  they  need  is  extra  help  and  support,  job  search  help  and 
possibly  retraining  so  that  they  can  get  back  in  the  job  market.  I 
support  havdng  employability  enhancement  skills  as  a  performance 
standard,  if  this  means  working  with  under-served  populations  on 
identifying  skills,  psychological  barrier  to  attaining  jobs,  career 
planning,  occupational  testing  and  job  preparation.  That  would 
mean  that  a  community -based  organization  could  work  with  people 
at  these  basic  levels  and  not  be  penalized  if  clients  werp  not  imme- 
diately ready  for  job  placement. 

I  just  want  to  mention  briefly  that  although  we  do  not  work  with 
youth,  I  support  the  Title  n.  Part  C  year-round  youth  program,  es- 
pecially because  I  feel  that  there  are  many  single  mothers  who  are 
between  14  and  21  who  need  extra  help  in  either  stajdng  in  high 
school  8uid  having  some  day  care  in  order  to  do  so  or  going  into 
different  training  programs.  And  I  feel  that  it  is  important  to  start 
that  at  a  younger  age  and  have  a  year-round  program. 

Briefly,  I  am  concerned  about  requiririg  uniform  reporting  across 
different  programs.  For  example,  I  feel  that  the  paperwork  re- 
quired by  JTPA  would  hobble  vocational  education-type  programs. 

Brief  comments  now  about  H.R.  3050,  Non-traditional  Employ- 
ment for  Women.  Somehow  I  feel  we  need  to  imstitutionalize  strate- 
gies into  JTPA  for  non-traditional  training  and  job  search  skills  for 
women.  Seed  money  to  help  non-traditional  programs  for  women  is 
very  important. 

Women  at  Work  is  in  its  second  year  of  a  special  program  for 
helping  women  enter  non-traditional  fields.  As  all  of  you  know, 
there  are  very  few  women  in  these  fields,  especially  in  apprentice- 
ship programs  and  jobs  in  the  coMtruction  industry,  also  in  techni- 
cal jobs  in  aerospace,  and  yet,  these  are  the  fields  where  the  sala- 
ries are  higher.  There  are  not  nearly  enough  programs  or  supports 
for  women  trying  to  enter  these  fields.  The  barriers  are  grea^  but 
the  potential  advantages  in  terms  of  wages  and  benefits  are  ^at, 
not  only  for  women,  but  for  their  families  to  improve  their  living 
standards. 

Some  kind  of  stipends  for  pre-apprenticeship  programs  and  ade- 
quate day  care  arrangements  are  a  key  to  helping  many  of  these 
women  get  into  non-traditional  fields.  We  also  need  more  real  coop- 
eration from  unions  and  joint  apprenticeship  committees  if  women 
are  going  to  enter  the  trades.  Current  JTPA  performance  stand- 
ards make  it  nearly  prohibitive  to  place  women  in  non-traditional 
jobs,  I  feel,  for  three  reasons. 

It  takes  longer,  it  costs  more,  and  placement  rates  tend  to  be 
much  lower  because  of  the  barriers  in  the  job  market  to  women 
being  hired  in  thf.'se  jobs.  However,  the  current  JTPA  programs 
can  be  justifiably  criticized  for  too  often  training  women  for  low 
level  jobs  which  will  keep  them  in  poverty.  H.R.  3050  is  a  welcome 
step  in  the  right  direction  of  dealing  wit^  these  problems  and  criti- 
cisms. 
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A  few  brief  remarks  about  H.R.  3069,  the  Displaced  Homemakers 
Employment  Training  and  Self-sufficiency  Act.  Women  at  Work 
sees  many  displaced  homemakers  each  year,  literally  hundreds  of 
I        them.  With  a  very  small  vocational  education  grant,,  we  offer  indi- 
vidual  counseling,  testing,  career  planning,  job  readiness  and  jobs 
for  these  women.  For  many  displaced  homemakers  the  first  thing 
they  need  is  a  support  group  to  raise  their  level  of  self-confidence 
and  to  begin  to  identify  their  job  :iiarket  skills.  Then  before  they 
!  ^      spend  down  their  resources  and  are  on  welfare,  they  need  special 
w        help  for  re-entering  the  job  market.  I  feel  that  the  state  planned 
t       specifications  in  this  Act  are  very  good  and  that  the  performance 
criteria  are  excellent.  . 
You  must  have  criteria  relating  to  increased  self-esteem  and  job 
^        readiness  because,  altnough  hard  to  measure  sometimes,  these  are 
a  key  to  having  success  in  working  with  displaced  homemakers. 
The  displaced  homemaker  programs  funded  imder  the  Carl  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  are,  in  many  cases,  very  small  grants  but 
they  do  provide  quality  services  U)  this  large  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation which  too  often  is  not  served  by  other  programs.  I  feel  tliis 
Act  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  National  employment  pro- 
grams. Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Betty  Ann  Jansson  follows:] 
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I  am  Betty  Ann  Jansson,  Executive  Director  of  Women  At  Work,  a 
non-profit  community  based  organisation  which  has  been  serving 
women  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  for  the  past  nine  years.    Women  At 
Work  is  a  career  and  Job  resource  center  whose  mission  is  to  help 
women  reach  their  l^ull  employment  and  earnings  potential  in  the 
work  world  through  providing  employment  services  in  a  supportive 
environment . 

Women  At  Work  helps  o/er  3,000  women  each  year  with  Joty  search 
strategies,  Job  listings,  career  planning  and  supportive  services 
ior  displaced  homemakers,  women  entering  nontraditional  Jobs,  and 
wcmen  moving  up  the  career  ladder  in  their  companies.  Forty 
percent  of  our  users  are  over  40  years  old.    Forty  four  percent 
have  household  incomes  under  $10,000  and  50X  are  minority  women. 

Although  most  of  our  funding  comes  from  corporations,  foundations 
and  individuals,  we  receive  several  small  government  grants 
including  JTPA  Title  III,  Perkins  Vocational  Education  money,  and 
Women's  Bureau,  DOL  funding  for  a  non-traditional  Jobs  program. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Congressman  Hawkins  and  the  Committee  on 
KJucation  and  Labor  for  inviting  me  to  speak  today. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  three  bi^^ls: 

HR  2039  -  The  JTPA  Amendments 
HR  3050  -  Non-Traditional  Employment  for  Women 
HR  3069  -  Displaced  Homemakers  Employment  Training  and  Self- 
Sufficiency  Act. 


HR  2039  -  JTPA  Amendments 

In  generai,  I  am  supportive  of  the  amendments  in  HR  2039  and 
feel  that  they  will  improve  service  to  hard-to- serve  unemployed 
workers.    However,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  tieed  to  target 
programs  for  older  workers  nnd  displaced  homemakers. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  JTPA  program  has  traditionally 
served  those  people  more  able  to  get  a  Job  on  their  own.  This 
"creaming"  has  occurred  because  of  the  performance  standards  and 
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the  performance -based  nature  of  the  progron.     I  feel  that  the 
targeting  of  the  hard-to- serve  populations  which  you  have 
Identified  Is  a  long  overdue  step  which  must  be  taken.  However, 
such  targeting  can  only  be  successful  If  tied  to  different 
performance  standards.    You  must  reward  contractors  who  work  with 
this  harder-to-reach  population  by  recognizing  th&t  the  costs  per 
placement  nay  be  higher. 

Special  efforts  and  programs  for  people  over  55  are  also 
very  Important.    Women  At  Work  helps  over  300  women  In  this  age 
range  each  yenr.    Many  are  displaced  homemakers  who  are  having  to 
enter  the  Job  market  after  years  of  being  at  home  raising 
families.    But  a  large  group  of  our  clients  over  55  are  women  who 
may  have  never  married  and  who  have  worked  their  entire  lives  at 
low  paying  jobs..  i^'"'^und  age  55  they  are  pushed  out  of  jobs 
because  of  age  or  technological  changes,  have  no  family  or 
resources    to  fall  back  on,  and  have  no  pensions  or  health 
Insurance.    They  need  special  help  to  obtain  a  new  Job  at  this 
age.    They  may  have  the  basic  reading  and  math  skills,  or 
educational  credentiftla,  but  they  need  extra  support,  job  search 
help,  and  possibly  retraining. 

Regarding  the  concept  of  a  new  youth  program  known  as  Title 
II  -  part  C,  from  talking  with  local  CBOs  and  from  my  iJiowledge 
of  the  community,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  creating  a 
year-around  youth  program  and  lowering  the  age  to  14.  The 
specific  need  which  I  see  this  addressing  is  the  High  School 
mothers  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  and  need  help  with  day 
care  while  they  seek  to  finish  High  school  and  \or  gain  skills  to 
support  their  families. 

A  local  service  provider  told  me  this  week  that  she  works 
with  30  teen  moms,  under  18  who  are  out  of  school  and  can't  go  to 
school  because  there  is  no  space  In  the  school  day  care  program. 
The  target  of  students  with  limited  English  language  proficiency 
is  an  Important  goal,  especially  for  Southern  California. 

The  new  performance  standards  which  you  have  established 
such  as  attaining  basic  education  and  English  language 
proficiency  are  key.    Currently,  in  Pasadena,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  agencies  of fdring  ESL  classes  h&ve  dropped  all  regular 
classes  and  are  only  offering  Amnesty  ESL  classes.    This  does  not 
help  limited-English-speaking  U.S.  citizens  who  need' help  with 
English.    We  need  both  kinds  of  ESL  classes. 

I  especially  support  having  ''employablllty  enhancement 
skills"  as  a  performance  standard  if  this  means  working  with 
underserved  populations  on  identifying  skills,  psychological 
barriers  to  attaining  jobs,  career  planning,  occupational  testing 
and  job  preparation.    Thus  a  CBO  could  work  with  people  at  these 
basic  levels  and  not  be  penalized  if  the  clients  were  not 
immediately  ready  for  job  placement. 

I  am  concerned  about  requiring  uniform  reporting  across 
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different  programs.    For  example,  I  feel  the  kind  of  paperwork 
required  by  JTPA •would  hobble  VOC  ED  type  programs.  Although 
uniform  reporting  sounds  good,  in  reality  it  can  mean  that  you 
spend  more  time  on  paper  work  than  on  helping  clients. 

To  repeat,  I  am    supportive  of  the  amendments  in  HR  2039  and  feel 
that  they  will  improve  the  service  to  hard  to  serve  unemployed 
Korkers. 


BR  3050  -  Non-Traditional  Kmployaont  for  Women 

Somehow  we  need  to  institutionalize  strategies  into  JTPA  for 
non- traditional  train.* ng  and  job  search  skills  for  wombn.  Seed 
money  to  help  non-traditional  programs  for  women  is  important. 

Women  At  Work  is  in  its  second  year  of  a  special  program  for 
helping  women  enter  non-traditional  f^alds.    As  all  of  you  know, 
the  numbers  of  women  in  these  fields  is  extremely  small  - 
especially  in  apprenticeships  and  Jobs  in  the  construction 
industry,  but  also  in  technical  jobs  ia  aerospace.    Maiy  of  the 
women  in  these  fields  started  in  CETA  programs  targeted  for 
helping  women  get  jobs  in  Non-Traditional  fields.    Today  those 
women  are  concerned  because  they  do  not  see  new  women  coming  into 
their  field's. 

Women  At  Work's  program  produces  a  quarterly  Trade/Tech  Job 
Letter  about  job  opportunities  and  apprenticeships  in  these 
fields  in  Southern  California.    We  have  helped  form  Women  In  The 
Trades,  an  organization  which  meets  quarterly  to  help  tradeswomen 
and  women  share  ideas  and  information  .    We  have  identified  163 
women  in  the  last  5  months  who  vere  interested  in  entering  non- 
traditional  fields.    We  are  in  the  process  o'_.3urvey  *  ng  them 
right  now  to  determine  how  Foany  have  succeeded.    We  Know  tne 
answer  will  be  very  few. 

There  are  not  nearly  enough  programs  or  supports  for  women 
trying  to  enter  nontraditional  field?      The  barriers  are  great, 
but  the  potential  advantages  in  terms  of  wages  and  benefits  are 
very  great,  not  only  for  the  women  but  for  their  families  to 
improve  their  living  standards.    Obviously  stiponds  for  pre- 
apprenticeship  programs  and  adequate  day  care  arrangements  are 
key  to  helping  many  of  these  women  get  into  nontraditional 
fields.  But  we  also  need  more  real  cooperation  from  Unions  and 
Joint  Apprenticeship  Committees  if  women  are  going  to  enter  the 
trades. 

Demonstration  programs  would  be  very  helpful  even  though  the 
suggested  funding  levels  are  grossly  inadequate. 

The  reporting  requirements  from  the  local  PICs  would  begin 
to  provide  information  essential  for  determining  what  is 
happening  in  terms  of  women  entering  non-traditional  fields  and 
the  existence  (or  lack)  of  good  programs.    It  would  also  support 
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with  hard  data  the  desiroability  of  the  PICs  prioritizing 
training  of  women  for  higher-paying  fields.  Circulating 
sunmaries  of  model  or  demonstration  programs  would  be  helpful. 

Current  JTPA  performance  standards  make  it  nearly  prohib- 
itive to  place  Komen  in  nontraditional  Jobs  for  three  reasons: 
(1)  it  takes  longer.  C2)  it  costs  roore»  and  (3)  placement  rates 
tend  to  be  much  lower  because  of  the  barriers  in  the  Job  market 
to  women  being  hired  in  these  Jobs.    However,  the  current  JTPA 
progrras  can  be  Justifiably  criticized  for  too  often  trainintf 
women  for  low  level  Jobs  which  will  keep  them  in  poverty.  HR 
3050  is  a  welcome  step  in  the  right  direction  of  dealing  with 
these  problems  and  criticisms. 


HR  3069    Displaced  fiomeaakers  Employment  Training  and  Self 
Sufficiency  Act. 

Womeh  At  Work  sees  many  displaced  horoemakers  each  year  - 
literally  hundreds  of  them.    With  a  very  small  Carl  Perkins 
grant,  we  offer  individual  counseling  and  testing,  career 
planning  courses »  Job  readiness  and  aasertiveness.    For  many 
.displaced  homemakers,  the  first  thing  they  need  is  a  support 
group  to  raise  their  level  of  self-confidence  and  to  begin  to 
identify  their  Job .market  skills.    They  also  need  time  to  get 
themselves  together.    Then,  before  they  spend  down  their 
resources  and  are  on  welfare,  they  need  special  help  with 
reentering  the  Job  market. 

I  feel  that  the  State  plan  specification  is  good  and  that  the 
performance  criteria  are  excellent.    You  must  have  criteria 
relating  to  increased  self  esteem  and  Job  readiness  because, 
although  hard  to  measure,  these  are  key  to  having  success  in 
working  with  displaced  homemakers.    The  displaced  homemaker 
programs  which  I  know  about  are  grossly  underfunded,  but  provide 
quality  service  to  this  large  segment  of  the  population  which  too 
often  i3  not  served  by  other  programs. 

I  feel  this  act  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  national 
employment  programs. 
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Chedrman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Jansson. 

Let  me  ask  you  first  of  all,  you  indicated  the  need  to  target  pro- 
grams for  older  workers  and  displaced  homemakers.  Generally,  all 
of  the  proposals  before  the  committee  tend  to  eliminate  set  asides. 
The  reason  primarily  for  that  is,  that  it  does  not  allow  the  flexibil- 
ity of  using  the  money  most  effectively  in  a  particular  region 
where  one  group  or  the  other  may  dommate  and,  therefore,  may 
need  more  than  some  other  region. 

And  we  found  it  very  difficult  going  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  As  you  know,  this  is  an  authorizing  committee.  We  au- 
thorize programs  but  we  do  not  provide  the  appropriation.  In  nego- 
tiating funding  for  the  programs  that  we  authorize,  we  found  it 
very  disadvantageous  at  times  for  the  Appropriations  CJommittee  to 
tell  us.  Yes,  but  one  group  that  you  have  set  the  money  aside  in 
order  to  benefit  has  not  been  able  to  spend  its  money  and  conse- 
quently, nationwide  a  substantial  amount  of  money  is  being  turned 
back  in  many  of  the  areas.  This  undercuts  the  funding  for  all  of 
the  groups  and  it  was,  I  think,  primarily  for  that  reason  that  all  of 
the  bills,  the  Senate  bill,  the  Aoministration  bill  and  the  House  bill 
have  tended  to  eliminate  many  of  the  setasides. 

Now,  I  know  that  has  created  a  lot  of  opposition  and  political 
pressure  on  this  and  other  committees  from  various  groups.  I  sup- 
pose the  senior  citizens  have  exercised  the  greatest  amount  of  pres- 
sure. But  there  was  a  substantial  amount  of  money  they  never  oen- 
efited  from  because  it  was  unspent  and  carried  over  to  the  next 
*  program  yer  And  so  we  feel  that  by  integrating  them  in  some  of 
the  other  r  '  if  s,  the  amount  of  money  may  actually  be  in- 
creased in  m^  ,  areas  as  a  result  of  improved  targeting. 

Now,  if  th.  ;  is  anyone  vho  ^as  a  special  interest  for  older  citi- 
zens, I  would  have  that,  1  would  suspect,  but  nevertheless,  I  feel 
justified  in  trying  to  do  something  which  I  think  may  more  effec- 
tively do  the  job.  I  ;YOuld  like  to  have  your  comrient  on  whether  or 
not  you  still  believe  that  it  should  be  done. 

Second,  we  agree  with  you  on  the  value  of  the  year-round  pro- 
gram for  youth.  However,  we  would  not  want  to,  at  the  same  time, 
eliminate  the  summer  jobs  for  youth  

Ms.  Jansson.  Right. 

Chairman  Hawkins,  [continuingl  and  especially  at  this  time. 
Summer  jobs  for  youth  has  really  earned,  I  think,  a  rather  affec- 
tionate attachment  in  this  field.  And  I  think  to  eliminate  summer 
iobs  for  youth  at  this  time,  especially  in  some  of  our  areas,  would 
be^  disastrous.  Those  are  two  of  the  major  problems  before  the  com- 
mittee and  I  would  simply  like  to  get  your  reaction  to  my  expiama- 
tions  or  my  reasons  for  doing  as  we  have  done  in  this  particular 
proposal. 

Ms.  Jansson.  Okay,  firat  of  all  on  the  setasides.  We  are  not  a 
program  that  receives  the  set-asides,  but  I  was  talking  with  some 
people  in  Los  Angeles  yesterday  who  were  very  concerned  about 
that  because  they  felt  that  California  apparently,  or  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, is  using  the  money  aiid  they  were  concerned  about  losing 
that  money.  I  think  their  mtgor  concern  was  maybe  not  that  we 
have  to  have  set-asides,  but  tha^  omehow  programs  continue 
which  really  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  older  workers.  If 
they  are  just  integrated  into  other  programs  where  there  are  a  lot 
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of  20  and  30  year  olds,  they  do  not  feel  comfortable  and  they  are 


And  so  the  concern  was  that  progran^  be  designed  that  really 
were  able  to  help  that  particular  population.  On  the  iiisue  of 
summer  jobs,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  elimmating  summer  jobs.  I  just 
did  not  happen  to  comment  on  that  because  it  was  not  new.  I  was 
commenting  on  the  need  for  a  year-round  program,  but  I  think  we 
need  both  programs. 


Ms.  Jansson.  Definitely. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  Administration  bill  does  emphasize  the 
year-round  program.  At  the  same  time,  they  eliminate  the  summer 
youth  program. 
Ms.  JANSSON.  I  see. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  We  believe  in  both. 

Ms.  Jansson.  No,  I  think  you  need  to  have  both. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  So  we  are  in  agreement  on  that.  Mr.  Wylie, 
may  I  ask  you  Cue  or  two  questions?  Are  you  in  favor  of  retcdning 
the  summer  yo"th  employment  program?  I  think  you  did  so  indi- 
cate. 

Mr.  Wylie.  A  strong,  yes. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  And  also,  with  respect  to  the  set-asides, 
have  you  benefited  from  them  or  do  you  think  they  would  be  inju- 
rious to  community-based  organizations  to  continue  the  set-asideo? 

Mr.  Wylie.  I  think  that  the  philosophical  push  that  you  give  us 
by  establishing  set-asides  accomplishes  in  broad  form  its  purpose. 
That  is,  there  are  some  populations  that  one  is  directed  to  go  deal 
with.  The  comment  with  respect  to  the  older  workers,  I  think  is  ap- 
ropos. So  often  we  are  emersed  in  the  problems  of  the  young,  or  the 
ybung  adult  Ihat  we  forget  that  there  is  another  segment  of  the 
population  struggling  as  well,  to  '  lere  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
that  we  offer  really  is  equally  germane. 

In  that  sense,  the  philosophical  push  is  helpful.  The  complexity 
that  comes  with  it  fix>m  a  funding  base  is  something  to  wrestle 
with  both  on  your  side  and  on  our  side,  sir,  quite  honestly.  The 
more  that  you  segment  it  and  the  more  that  you  direct  it,  the  more 
work  it  entails  for  everybody  on  downstream  in  terms  of  account- 
ability for  the  work  that  is  done.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  any  way 
out  of  that  blind.  I  think  it  is  a  problem  that  we  create  out  of  the 
desire,  rightfully  so,  to  direct  our  w^rk  at  a  community-based  level. 
I  think  it  is  a  burden  that  we  encumber  ourselves  with,  and  I 
cannot  figure  a  better  w^  out  of  it,  quite  honestly. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  vommend  both 
Adtnesses  on  their  excellent  testimony.  Mr.  Hayes? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Wylie,  you  mentioned 
that  you  are  operating  with  funds  that  total  some  2.3  million  dol- 
lars; is  that  right? 

Mr.  Wylie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thirty-t  ^  percent  of  which  comes  from  Federal 
funds;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  Wylie.  That  is  out  of  JTPA. 

Mr.  Hayes.  JTPA,  and  this  means  that  roughly  $800  thousand 
dollars  of  your  t'^tal  budget  comes  from  that  You  ar«  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  sitting  on  the  threshold  of  a  tragedy  if  sequestra- 
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tion  goes  into  effect,  which  is  already  into  effect.  It  is  fighting  for 
restoration.  You  might  find  yourself  getting  less  funds  as  a  result 
of  that  than  you  are  getting  now,  right? 
Mr.  Wyue.  Correct. 

Mr.  Hayes.  And  what  kind  of  impact  would  this  have  on  your 
program? 

Mr.  Wylie.  Well,  I  think  it  would  have  two  identifiable  impacts; 
one,  which  I  think  is  unfortunate  and  one  which  I  think  speaks  for 
the  strength  of  our  organization  simultaneously.  The  lack  of  funds 
does  make  a  difference  in  terms  of  what  we  can  do.  And  we  have 
^  been  growing  our  organization,  over  time,  to  try  and  build  addition- 
"  al  funding  sources  in,  particiilarly  the  private  sector.  But  I  want  to 
tell  you,  as  the  chief  fund-raiser  for  our  organization,  that  money  is 
not  easy  to  come  by.  It  takes  work  to  go  get  that  money  and  it 
takes  organizational  resources  to  go  get  that  money. 

So,  to  say  flippantly,  "Well,  gee  whiz,  we  will  just  go  out  and 
raise  more  money  from  the  private  sector,**  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
task.  I  think  the  other  consequence  for  us  and  a  credit  to  our  staff, 
we  have  learned  how  to  stretch  our  resources.  We  have  learred 
how  to  be  ..an  and  mean.  Quite  honestly,  sometimes  I  would  like 
to  teach  the  lessons  I  have  learned  in  OICW  to  my  own  Drivate 
sector  employer  about,  how  to  operate  lean  and  mean.  We  do  that 
well. 

We  have  a  highly  motivated  group  of  people.  They  will  try  and 
stretch  that  less  dollar,  if  that  is  what  it  is.  I  can  promise  you  that, 
but  it  is  not  infinite  and  at  some  point  you  Imve  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  less  funding  produces  less  output.  We  are  in  a  part  of 
California  that  enjoys  an  ag^gregate  of  very  low  unemployment 
.••ate;  yet  we  ha''"  some  very  intractable  poctets  of  poverty  in  ,  • 
community  that  need  attention.  We  believe  that  we  are  domg 
something  with  respect  to  that  problem  and  we  would  very  much 
like  to  be  able  to  continue. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Both  of  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  *s  still 
quite  a  disparity  between— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  training  ir  Inad- 
ecjuate,  placement  of  some  people  who  have  been  trained  on  jobs  is 
still  a  real  problem  we  have  to  be  confronted  with.  And,  Ms.  Jans- 
sou,  v/hen  you  indicated  that  40  percent  of  the  people  who  your  or- 
ganization serves,  you  mentioned  about  3000  women,  I  think,  a 
year,  axe  40  years  and  older. 

You  indicated  that,  I  guess,  JTPA  is  sort  of  a  creaming  kind  of  a 

S)rogram  which  sort  of  disturbs  me  a  little  bit  You  mentioned  the 
act  that  you  cannot  fathom  concentrating  on  the  youth,  I  guess,  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  in  the  upper  age  group,  particularly 
among  women.  You  realize  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around  now 
in  any  circumstance;  is  that  right?  You  accept  that  fact. 
Ms.  Jansson.  Yeah,  I  realize  that  is  a  big  problem. 
Mr.  EEayes.  You  do  not  think  we  ought  to  dessert  our  youth,  do 
you? 

Ms.  Jansson.  No,  I  do  net  think  we  ought  to  desert  our  youth.  I 
happen  to  know  more  about  older  workers,  because  our  agency 
does  not  sen^e  youth.  I  know  more  about  the  needs  of  older  workers 
and  I  do  not  mean  jxtst  over  55.  We  see  the  whole  range  from,  I 
would  say,  25  to  55.  You  know,  that  means  60  percent  of  the  people 
we  serve  are  under  40. 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Over  40. 

Ms.  Jansson.  Sixty  percent  are  under  40,  and  40  percent  are 
over  40.  So  we  see  a  real  range,  but  we  do  not  see  many  youth  and 
I  am  not  saying  that  youth  do  not — obviously,  they  have  incredible 
needs.  That  is  why  I  liked  your  year-round  program  for  youth,  but 
I  know  more  about  the  needs  and  the  situation  of  displaced  home- 
makers,  single  parents.  Those  are  the  programs  that  we  have  been 
working  on  and  I  know  that  they  have  great  needs. 

I  might  add  that  Women  at  Work  is  a  relatively  small  program 
funding-wise.  I  did  not  mention  that  our  budget  is  less  than 
$200,000  a  year.  And  we  are  a  job  search  and  placement-type  of 
agency.  So,  a  lot  of  tY  ,  people  that  we  see  are  coming  in  looking  for 
job  leads  and  that  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Hayes.  You  said  it  is  $200  thousand  a  year. 

Ms.  Jansson.  Less  than  that. 

Mr.  Hayes.  And  that  comes  from  corporations,  individuals. 

Ms.  Jansson.  Yes,  less  than  25  percent  comes  from  

Mr.  Hayes.  And  some  grants. 

Ms.  Jansson.  Yes,  less  than  25  percent  comes  from  Federal 
grants.  We  have  tried  venr  hard  not  to  become  overly  dependent  on 
Federal  money  because  of  the  unsure  nature  of  it. 

Mr.  Hayes.  You  need  more  help,  you  know  that,  do  you  not? 

Ms.  Jansson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  What  you  are  doing  is  hunting  bears  with  a  switch. 
Ms.  Jansson.  Right. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Ms.  Jansson,  our  reason  for  separating  the 
adult  from  the  youth  program  is  really  not  that  we  do  not  want  to 
serve  the  other  groujis,  that  is  the  older  women,  necessarily,  be- 
cause women  as  well  as  men  are  served  by  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  One  reason  for  the  separate  adult,  separate  youth  pro- 
grams is  for  administrative  efficiency  because  for  example,  per- 
formance standards  would  be  different  for  youth  than  for  the 
adults. 

And  in  the  case  of  a  youth,  you  might  want  to  reward  for  having 
a  youth  go  back  to  school. 
Ms.  Jansson.  Right. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Whereas,  the  older  worker  has  a  little  dif- 
ferent problem.  That  is  thu  only  reason  for  doing  it. 
Mr.  Jontz? 

Mr.  Jontz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  one  question  for 
Mr.  Wylie.  Under  H.R.  2039,  to  improve  targeting  with  regard  to 
adults  in  the  program,  there  would  oe  a  new  requirement  that  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  participants  would  meet  one  of  three 
circumstances,  either  reading  or  math  skills  below  eighth  grade,  a 
history  of  long-term  joblessness  or  substantied  unsuccessful  work 
history.  Can  you.  give  me  any  estimate  as  to  whether,  at  the 
present  time,  you  would  be  meeting.those  criteria? 

Mr.  Wyue.  It  describes  our  current  population.  Without  knowing 
exactly  how  one  would  interpret,  you  know,  meeting  those  kinds  of 
tests,  but  as  I  would  sort  of  common  sense  extrapolate  from  that 
description,  that  is  our  current  population. 

Mr.  Jontz.  So,  you  do  not  believe  that  would  require  any  m^or 
changes  in  your  particular  program? 
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Mr.  Wyue.  No,  sir.  No. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Okay,  that  is  my  only  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Wyue.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Jontz.  I  ^  nld  like  to 
again  thank  the  witnesses.  That  concludes  this  panel. 
Ms.  Jansson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Panel  number  two  will  consist  of  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Farrell,  City  Councilman,  testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  Service  Delivery  Area;  and  Mr.  Daniel  Flam- 
ing, Executive  Director,  Los  Angeles  County  Private  Industry. 
Coimcil,  and  also  Executive  Director  of  the  L.A.  County  Service  De- 
livery Area. 

I  would  like  to  especially  pay  a  tribute  to  my  distinguished 
friend.  Councilman  Farrell,  one  of  the  councilmen  from  my  par- 
ticular congressional  district  who,  I  think,  has  amassed  a  very  re- 
markable and  very  distinguished  career  in  the  City  Council.  Aiid  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude. for  all  the  cooperation  and  help  that 
he  hp  '  been  able  to  give  to  me,  personally,  and  to  my  district  office. 

Bob,  I  suppose  you  are  the  firat  one  we  will  hear  from.  And  I  am 
also  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  William  A.  Bruce  is  accompa- 
nsdng  you.  Councilman,  You  may  wish  to  introduce  him  also. 
Thank  you  Very  much.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  ROBERT  FARRELL,  CITY  COLT^CILMAN 

Mr.  Farrell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gus,  welcome 
home.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  nice  weather  that  you  take  for 
granted  in  southern  California  and  most  certainly  in  your  district 

and  I  am  glad  that  

^  Chairman  Hawkins.  I  take  credit  for  it. 
.  Mr.  Farbell.  That  is  right. 

CTiairman  Ha^^ns.  I  am  not  taking  it  for  granted  since  I 
ccmnot  take  it  with. me. 

Mr.  Farrell.  But  wb  are  glad  that  you  all  are  here.  I  am  here 
today  representing  the  City  of  Los  \ngeles  along  with  Mr.  Bill 
Bruce,  one  of  the  executives  in  our  Co!?3mui'ity  Development  De- 
partment. It  is  in  his  unit  that  we  have  rei^iXMisibility  for  the  JTPA 
program  and  processes  and  relationshipt  s  lih  the  Private  Industry 
Coimcil  at  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

I  chair  the  City  Council*s  Community  and  Economic  'Jevelop- 
ment  Committee  which  has  oversight  responsibilities  for  a  num^-'^jr 
of  Federal  grant  programs,  including  JTPA 

On  behalf  cf  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Couacil,  I  wo*  Id  ^ike  to 
thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  for 
coming  to  Los  Angeles  and  we  hope  that  3  ou  have  a  fine  stay  with 
us  as  you  address  the  current  issues  cf  tbe  JTPA  program. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to 
provide  input  into  your  committee's  deliberations  on  modifications 
to  the  JTPA  program.  I  am  just  going  to  hit  some  hi^h  points,  in 
keeping  with  your  admonition  to  witnesses  to  make  their  points, 
let  the  testimony  stand  for  the  record,  and  then  be  available  for 
questions  and  comments  from  the  panel. 
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Since  its  inception  in  October  of  1983,  we,  in  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles, have  received  nearly  $250  million  in  JTPA  funds  that  have 
allowed  us  to  ,  provide  services  to  approximatelv  10,000  disadvan- 
taged, adults  and  young  people  each  year,  well  as  another  10,000 
young  people  eacn  year  as  part  of  the  summer  youth  employment 
trainmg  program,  we  have  an  active  Private  Industry  Council  that 
affords  an  excellent  relationship  with  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council,  ^d  through  this  partnership,  we  focus  a  mcgor  portion  of 
our  youth  program  to  high  rish  and  at-risk  youth,  even  before  the 
Federal  emphasis  to  do  this  b^an  to  increase. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  support  many  of  the  aspects  of 
your  bill,  2039,  And  they  are  listed  under  the  categories  of  un- 
employment, dnig  and  gang  activity,  housing  development,  illiter- 
acy, ai?d  I  could  go  on  citing  similar  statistics  for  health  care,  child 
care,  homeless,  runaway  youth,  but  the  sense  of  that  is  in  the  writ- 
ten t^timony. 

Looking  at  our  potential  client  population,  which  stems  from  the 
statistics,  we  fully  support  the  creation  of  a  separate  youth  title  for 
JTPA  to  address  the  training  and  employment  needs  of  youth  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  We  strongly  suggest  that  targeting  the 
hardest-to^rve  should  be  the  ^oal  of  JTPA  with  priority  given  to 
youth  with  basic  sUlls  deficiencies,  drop-out,  teen  parents  and  simi- 
lar barriers  to  employment,  but  also  suggest  that  Private  Industry 
Councils  and  local  elected  officials  are  in  the  best  position  to  know 
local  needs. 

We  feel  strongly  that  federally  mandated  service  lijvels  would 
Imiit  this  local  flexibility  and  could  result  in  one  group  being 
served  at  the  expense  of  others.  We  support  the  separate  title  for 
summer  youth.  We  have  mentioned  the  experience  of  10,000  of  our 
young  people  each  year  being  important  to  ixs.  And  we  are  working 
hard  to  see  that  there  is  a  better  bridge  between  the  summer  youth 
program  and  ou;'  year-round  youth  programs. 

The  increased  percentage  allocation  to  SDA's  is  also  a  provision 
we  support.  Please  recognize  that  our  older  worker  service  provid- 
ers are  concerned  that  the  elimination  of  the  three  percent  set- 
aside  may  de-emphasize  the  services  to  seniors  nationally.  In  Los 
Angeles,  we  are  committed  to  retfining  our  fine  older  workers*  net- 
work r^ardless  of  the  changes  in  the  legislation.  We  want  to  men- 
tion that  we  already  augment  the  three  percent  funds,  older 
worker  funds,  with  lltle  IIA  78  percent  funds. 

Overall,  the  shift  away  from  state  set-asides  to  providing  more 
local  control  of  these  resources  is  an  area  we  can  support.  Speaking 
on  behalf  of  our  system,  we  take  issue  with  the  elimination  of  the 
fixed  unit  price  contracts.  We  believe  these  should  be  retained  as  a 
contracting  option.  We  believe  they  represent  a  method  of  contract- 
ing that  is  performance  oriented,  focused  on  outcomes  and  getting 
people  jobs.  It  is  essentially  a  fee  for  service  basis  and  understand- 
able to  the  business  community  and  our  Private  Industry  Council 
members. 

We  have  es<"ablished  controls  on  excess  revenues,  program 
income,  to  insure  that  it  is  recycled  into  JTPA  program  purposes. 
Guidelines  have  been  established  to  insure  that  cost  for  services 
are  reasonable.  We  understand  and  accept  our  roie,  our  require- 
ment to  operate  within  paramete»«  and  to  be  held  accountable  for 
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the  funds.  Your  bill  proposes  retaining  the  current  adult  funding 
formiila  but  modifies  the  youth  formula  to  place  greater  emphasis 
on  disadvantaged  youth  in  determining  funding  levels. 

We  support  this  disadvantaged  population  emphasis  as  it  benefits 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  But  because  the  data  base  used  for  any 
formula  in  the  1980  census  is  old,  we  woxild  feel  more  comfortable 
in  seeing  data  showing  us  the  actual  effect  the  change  would  have, 
because  any  formula  change  would  be  an  area  of  controversy  na- 
tionally. You  may  wish  to  consider  the  change  aftev  the  data  on 
the  1990  census  is  available. 

Finall^r,  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  retain  employment  generat- 
ing service  as  contained  in  Section  204. 1  believe  this  will  provide 
the  flexibility  to  bring  resources  to  bear  for  economic  development 
and  job  expansion.  Tms  will  be  critical  in  the  future  in  the  Los  An- 
geles and  southern  California  area  as  we  move  to  meet  federally 
mandated  ambient  eiir  quality  standards  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
comply  with  out  own  aggressive  South  Coast  Air  Quality  Manage- 
ment District  regulation.  They  effect  many  small  businesses  locally 
and  are  and  can  result  in  further  business  and  worker  dislocation. 

I  believe  we  need  to  retain  the  tools  that  JTPA  provides  to  foster 
small  business  incubators  and  procurement  centers  to  develop  new 
jobs  and  contend  with  possible  small  business  dislocation. 

We  would  also  like  to  support  the  addition  of  provisions  to  Title 
ni  that  will  insure  technical  and  job  training  assistance  to  nega- 
tively impacted  workers  and  small  businesses  unable  to  comply 
with  air  qualityr  r^ulations.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee>  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  the  air  quali^  rules  are  being  put 
together  rule  by  rule  for  industry  segment  by  industry  segment. 

And  when  you  look  at  the  furniture  industry,  the  paint  and  sol- 
vents industry,  the  dry  cleaning  industry,  the  metal  plating  indus- 
try, they  are  industries  that  are  small  business  kitids  of  industries 
that  incidentally  employ  people  who  represent  the  mcgority  of  the 
population  here,  people  of  color. 

And  we  feel  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  opportunities  to  interact 
vdth  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  JTPA,  in  part  with  Section  204  and 
other  provisions  that  might  be  established,  give  us  an  opportunity 
in  southern  California  and  most  certainly  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
to  use  this  Act>  as  you  mentioned  earlier,  looking  to  apply  technolo- 
gy. The  Air  Quality  District  is  going  mandate  that  the  industries 
that  are  impacted  by  these  rules  use  the  best  available  technology 
in  those  industry  segments  by  date  certain. 

Someone  is  going  to  have  to  make  sure  that  the  small  businesses 
get  financial  assistance  to  transition  and  buy  that  best  available 
technology  and  we  believe  that  the  economic  resources  available  to 
state  aha  local  government  put  part  of  that  in  place. 

But  in  terms  of  training  the  existing  worken^  to  be  able  to  use 
the  best  available  technology  and  to  hold  the  industries  here  so 
that  they  do  not  choose,  for  example,  in  the  furniture  manufactur- 
ing industry,  to  say  to  us  in  local  government,  "the  people  are 
gom^  to  take  their  industries  to  the  Maciadoria  areas  along  the 
Mexican  border  or  to,  other  states  where  they  do  not  have  the  prob- 
lems of  being  in  an  air  quality  basin  that  does  not  meet  stand- 
ards.'^  We  would  at  least  be  able  to  engage  them  and  hold  the  jobs, 
provide  additionjd  training  for  those  who  work  and  train  people 
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who  are  going  to  be  going  into  these  industry  segments  in  a  new 
environment  where  the  Clean  Air  Act  says  that  there  has  to  be 
new  technology  and  new  work  rules. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  a  new  state  law  put  in  place 
through  the  support  of  Assembly  Speaker  Willie  Brown,  A.B.  2444 
which  emphasizes  the  use  of  funds,  funds  generated  from  fines 
levied  on  industries  which  are  not  complying  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Qean  Air  Act  or  the  South  Coast  Air  QuaUty  District  rules 
along  with  JTPA  for  small  business  assistance  to  further  their  com- 
pliance with  the  relations  and  to  help  maintain  jobs  in  our  com- 
munities, to  retrain  worker^'  to  meet  the  hew  requirements  of  the 
new  work  environment  and  the  new  technology  and  to  train  people 
for  the  new  jobs  in  the  existing  industries. 

In  summary,  we  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  current  JTPA  legis- 
lation. We  believe  it  provides  us  with  the  fiexibility  locally  to  begin 
programs  for  teen  parents,  to  do  dropK)ut  prevention  programs 
programs  for  youth,  unfortunately,  associated  with  ganp  and  to 
begm  community  service  centers  in  five  of  our  housing  projects 
Our  statistics  mentioned  above  indicate  that  our  clients  fal^  iii 
most  anyone's  definition  of  most  in  need.  So  we  can  accept  the  tar- 
geting concept  with  little  change  to  our  programs. 

We  do,  however,  want  to  stress  the  point  that  local  decisions  on 
the  mix  of  services  and  programs  must  be  retained  so  that  we  have 
the  abihty  to  address  the  needs  unique  to  Los  Angeles  disadvan- 
taged population.  It  is  suggested  that  we  generally  hold  that  too 
much  Federal  prescription  can  and  will  erode  the  interest  of  the 
Pmate  Industry  Councils  and  many  local  elected  officials  in  the 
JTPA  program,  especially  if  the  value  of  local  insight  and  input  is 
perceived  as  bemg  down-graded. 

We  believe  that  local  fiexibility  and  contracting  methodology 
must  be  retamed  especially  where  the  focus  must  remain  on  per- 
l^mance  and  on  placement  on  the  job  as  the  preferred  outcome 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  and 
members  of  the  committee. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Robert  Farrell  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LOS  ANGELES  CITY  COUNCiLMAN  ROBERT  0.  FARRELL 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

NOVEMBER  3,  1969  ; 


Good  Morning  Congressman  Hawkins  and  members, 

I  am  Robert  Farrell,  Councilman  of  the  Eighth  Council  District  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  I  am  the  Chairperson  of  the  the  Council's 
Community  and  Economic  Development  Committee  which  has 
oversight  responsibilities  for  a  number  of  Federal  Grant  programs 
Including  JTPA. 

On  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and  City  council,  I  woild  like  to  welcome  the 
Committee  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  wish  you  a  fine  stay  with 
us  as  you  address  the  current  issues  of  the  JTPA  program, 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  input  into 
your  committee's  deliberations  on  modification  to  the  JTPA  program. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  JTPA 
program  in  Los  Angeles  has  worked  well.  Since  its  inception  in 
October  of  1983,  we  have  received  nearly  $250  million  in  JTPA 
funds  that  has  allowed  us  to  provide  services  to  approximately 
10,000  disadvantaged  adults  and  youth  annually,  r.s  well  as,  another 
10,000  young  people  each  year  as  part  of  the  Summer  Youth 
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Employment  and  Training  Progr'am.  We  have  an  active  Private 
Industry  Council  that  has  forged  a  good  working  relationship  with 
the  Mayor  and  the  City  Council.  Through  this  partnership  we  have  • 
focused  a  major  portion  of  our  youth  program  towards  high-risk  and 
at-risk  youth,  even  before  the  Federal  emphasis  to  do  this  began  to 
increase. 

Let  me  briefly  give  you  some  background  information  that  led  us  to 
refocusing  our  priorities  and  it  will  also  show  why  we  support  many 
of  the  aspects  of  your  bill,  HR  2039. 

Unemployment:  The  urban  areas  of  the  City  where  large 
concentrations  of  Black  and  Latino  youth  reside  have 
unemployment  figures  seven  to  eight  times  the  countrywide 
rate  of  4.6  percent. 

Drug  and  Gang  Activity:  In  Los  Angeles  County ,^  law 
enfc^ement  officials  have  identified  404  Black  gangs,  320 
Latino  gangb,  15  "stoners"  (ethnically  mixed  gangs),  five  (5) 
white  gangs  and  five  (5)  political  gangs  (i.e.  racist, 
"skinheads").  In  the  first  six  months  of  1989.  there  were  3560 
violent  crimes  committed  by  gang  members,  an  increase  of 
41%  over  the  previous  year.  Drug  use  and  sa:es  by  children  are 
prevalent  and  can  net  $400/day  for  young  dealers. 

Housing:  The  cost  of  shelter  in  Los  Angeles  has  escalated  so 
rapidly  that  tt  is  estimated  that  more  than  52,000  families 
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live  in  substandard  housing  and  that  nearly  200,000  existing 
housing  units  are  deteriorating  and  a  large  nuri.oer  also  fail  to 
meet  current  seismic  safety  standards. 

Housing  Developments;  Within  this  City  there  are  21 
housing  developments  with  a  population  of  over  300.000. 
These  housing  projects  are  Infested  with  violence,  crime  and 
drugs.  Teen  pregnancy,  Illiteracy  and  unemployment  are 
conditions  that  exist  for  many  of  the  residents.   The  riumber  of 
female  heads  of  households  exceeds  50%.  The  percentage  of 
residents  under  the  age  of  18  Is  57%. 

LItgracy;   The  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  estimates 
that  at  least  one  million  out-of-school  youth  and  young  adults 
are  functional  illiterates.   The  Los  Angeles  2000  Committee 
stated.  "In  1987.  almost  half  of  all  applicants  for  entry  level 
jobs  were  rejected  because  of  Inadequate  skills  In  reading, 
writing  and  basic  computation."  More  than  1/3  of  AFDC 
mothers  are  Illiterate,  as  are  85%  of  juveniles  who  apJpear  in 
court. 

I  could  go  on  to  cite  similar  statistics  for  Health  Care.  Child  Care, 
the  Homeless  and  Runaway  Youth,  but  I  .  ..nk  yo^  get  a  sense  of  the 
challenges  we  are  trying  to  address. 

Looking  at  our  potential  client  population  which  will  stem  from  li.e 
above  statistics,  we  can  fully  support  the  creation  of  a  separate 
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youth  title  for  JTPA  to  address  the  training  and  employment  needs 
of  youth  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

We  s»'ongly  suggest  that  targeting  the  hardest-to-serve  should  be 
the  GOAl^  of  JTPA,  with  priority  given  to  youth  with  basic  skills 
deficiencies,  drop  out,  teen  parents  and  similar  barriers  to 
employment,  but  also  suggest  that  PIC's  and  local  elected  officials 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know  local  needs.  We  also  feel  strongly 
that  Federally  mandatad  service  levels  would  limit  this  local 
flexibility  and  could  result  in  one  group  being  served  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

We  support  the  separate  Title  for  Summer  Youth.  The  summer  work 
experience  for  10,000  of  our  youth  each  year  is  important  to  us.  We 
are  working  hard  to  see  that  there  is  a  better  bridge  between  the 
summer  you^h  program  and  our  year-round  youth  programs. 

The  increased  percentage  allocation  to  SOA*s  is  also  a  provision  we 
support.    Please  recognize  that  our  older  worker  service  providers, 
however,  are  concerned  that  the  elimination  of  the  3%  set-aside  may 
deemphasize  the  services  to  Seniors  nationally.   In  Los  Angeles,  we 
are  committed  to  retaining  our  fine  older  workers  network 
regardless  of  th3  changes  in  the  legislation,  and  should  mention  that 
we  already  augment  the  3%  funds  with  Title  IIA-78%  funds.  Overall, 
the  shift  away  from  State  set-aside  to  providing  more  local  control 
of  these  resources  is  an  area  we  can  support. 
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1/       We  do  take  Issue  with  elimination  of  Fixed  Unit  Price  Contracts. 

These  should  be  retained  as  a  contracting  option.  They  represent  a 
^  method  of  contracting  that  is: 

•  performance  oriented 

u  •      focused  on  outcomes  (getting  people  jobs) 

•  essentially  a  fee-for-service  basis 

•  and    :derstandable  to  the  business  community  and  PIC 
members 


Controls  have  been  established  on  "excess  revenues"  or  '"program 
income"  to  ensure  it  is  recycled  into  JTPA  purposes.  Guidelines 
have  been  established  to  ensure  that  costs  for  services  are 
reasonable.  We  understand  and  accept  our  role  to  operate  within 
these  parameters  and  to  be  held  accountable  for  these  funds. 

Your  8ill  proposes  retaining  the  current  adult  funding  formula  but 
modifies  the  youth  formula  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the 
disadvantaged  youth  population  to  determine  *Jnding  levels.  This 
emphasis  on  the  disadvantaged  population  is  supported  by  us  as  it 
should  benefit  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Because  the  data  base  used 
for  any  formula  (the  1980  Census)  is  a  decade  old,  we  would  feel 
more  comfortable  '    .ng  data  showing  us  the  actual  affect  the 
change  would  have.  Because  any  formula  change  will  be  an  area  of 
controversy  nationally,  you  may  wish  to  consider  the  change  after 
the  1990  Census  is  available. 
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Finally,  I  urge  you  to  retain  •employment  generating  services*  as 
contained  in  Section  204.    This  will  provide  the  flexibility  to  bring 
resources  to  bear  for  economic  development  and  job  expansion.  This 
will  be  more  critical  In  the  future  In  Los  Angeles  as  we  move  to 
meet  federally  mandated  ambient  air  quality  standards  and  to 
comply  with  our  own  aggressive  South  Coast  Air  Quality  Management 
District  regulations.    This  will  affect  many  small  businesses  locally 
and  can  result  in  business  and  worker  dislocation.  We  need  to  retain 
the  tools  that  JTPA  provides  to  foster  small  business  incubators  and 
procurement  centers  to  develop  new  jobs  to  contend  with  possible 
small  business  dislocation.   We  would  also  support  the  additioi.  of 
provisions  to  Title  III  that  will  ensure  technical  anc  job  training 
assistance  to  negatively  impacted  workers  and  smai  businesses 
unable  to  comply  with  air  quality  regulations.   A  recently  enacted 
State  law  (AB  2444  •  W.  Brown)  emphasizes  the  use  of  funds, 
including  JTPA.  for  such  small  business  assistance  to  further  their 
compliance  with  these  regulations. 

In  summary,  we  have  not  been  dissatisfied  with  the  current  JTPA 
legislation.    It  has  provided  us  the  flexibility  here  locally,  to  begin 
programs  for  teen  parents,  drop*out  prevention  programs,  programs 
for  gang  youth,  and  to  begin  community  service  cc.uers  in  five  of  our 
housing  projects.  As  you  can  see  from  the  statistics  mentioned 
above,  our  clients  fall  in  most  anyone's  definition  of  most-in-need, 
so  we  can  accept  the  "targeting"  concept  with  little  change  to  our 
programs.    We  do,  however,  stress  the  point  that  local  decisions  on 
the  mix  of  services  and  programs  must  be  retained  so  that  we  have 
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ihe  ability  to  address  the  needs  unique  to  Los  Angeles*  disadvantaged 
population.  Too  much  federal  proscription  can  and  will  erode  the 
interest  of  PIC's  and  local  elected  officials  in  the  JTPA  program, 
especially  if  the  value  of  local  insight  and  input  is  downgraded. 
Fmally,  local  flexibility  in  contracting  methodology  must  be 
retained,  especially  where  the  focus  must  remain  on  performance, 
and  on  placement  in  a  job  as  the  preferred  outcome. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  address  you  committee  on 
these  very  important  issues. 
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Chaiman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Bob.  The  other  witness  is  Mr 
Dp"  ?!  Flammg,  Executive  Director,  L.A.  County  Private  Industry 
CJouncil.  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  FLAMING.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  LOS 

ANGELES  COUNTY  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 
Mr.  Flamh^jg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  Lop  Angeles  County  Private  Industry  Council. 
I  will  attempt  to  move  succinctly  through  my  prepared  testimo- 

In  terms  of  the  proposals  m  H.R.  2036  to  target  most  at-risk  par- 
ticipants,  we  support  these  provisions  because  we  are  i  icreasingly 
seeing  i  divided  labor  market  which  is  polarized  between  low 
skilled,  low  paid,  high  turnover  jobs  on  the  one  hand  and  skilled, 
stable  veil  paid  jobs  on  the  other  hand.  We  see  a  common  public 
interest  in  moving  our  participants  and  our  potential  workers  mto 
the  skilled  and  more  productive  part  of  this  labor  market. 

Inking  at  the  County's  owin  youth  programs,  42  percent  of  the 
individuals  we  now  enroll  mee*  >ur  definition  of  hard-to-serve.  We 
are  doing  a  v»iety  of  innovate  i  things  to  achieve  this.  This  still 
falls  short  of  the  proposed  50  ^^rcent  minimum  service  level  for  at- 
risk  participants  contained  in  H.R.  2039.  But  our  recommendation 
IS  that  this  standard  is  both  /feasible  rad  needed.  In  terms  of  im- 
proving program  quality  and  a  -cantab:Jity,  there  are  three  areas 
ID  which  I  would  recommend  that  program  qualitv  should  be  fur- 
ther strengthent  *  . 

First,  our  findings  indicate  that  youth  betweer  14  and  18  years 
of  age  benefit  more  from  developmentallj  oriented,  competency 
based  profjrammmg  than  from  programming  oriented  to  immediate 
job  placeii.  nt.  Younger  participants  have  a  weak  labor  market  at- 
tachment as  well  as  a  lack  of  skills  and  work  history  that  makes 
them  less  competitive  in  the  labor  market.  Youths  14  to  18  years  of 
age  have  much  lower  post-program  employment  and  retention 
rates  than  older  youths.  We  should  increase  our  emphasis  on  liter- 
acy and  socialization  skills  rather  than  job  placements  for  younger 
participants.  I  will  enlarge  on  that  later  in  terms  of  my  comments 
on  performance  standards. 

Second,  our  system  challenged  to  strengthen  assessment  services 
for  young  people  to  enable  both  youth  and  the  agencies  serving 
them  to.Jhave  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  their  interests  and 
opportunicies.  Omy  one  out  of  four  of  the  youth  who  were  em- 
ployed a  year  after  placement  are  still  with  their  original  employ- 
er. Of  black  yout» ,  only  one  out  of  ten  is  still  with  their  original 
employer.  To  some  extent  this  may  simply  reflect  a  normal  procKv- 
\ty  of  youth,  for  job-hoppmg  as  they  sample  the  market  and  move 
in  and  out  of  educational  and  work  experience. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  it  is  the  youth  with  the  lowest 
placement  wages  that  leave  their  employers  most  frequently  and 
that  most  Oi  those  who  find  new  jobs  achieve  substantial  increases 
m  their  wages.  This  indicates  tliat  we  need  to  have  a  more  accu- 
rate and  complete  understandmg  of  the  expectetions  and  potentials 
ot  youth  we  train. 
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Third,  we  need  to  iiicreast?  U\e  coordination  of  JTPA  with  other 
sources  of  assistaiice  for  our  trainees.  At  a  minimum,  this  includes 
education,  welfare,  rehabilitation,  justice  system  and  residential 
shelter  agencies. 

lap  service  is  frequently  paid  to  coordination  of  services,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  achieve  in  practice.  These  organizations  have  institu- 
tional perspectives  and  practices  that  differ  from  our  job  training 
agencies,  yet  their  help  is  essential  for  success  in  dealing  with  at- 
risk  clients.  The  populations  being  targeted  for  service  by  H.R. 
2039  cannot  be  served  adequately  by  job  training  agencies  alone.  It 
is  particularly  important  that  there  be  more  effective  cuoperation 
between  schools  and  JTPA,  however,  to  achieve  the  remediation 
that  is  called  for  by  this  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  practical  to  legislatively  mandate  this 
cooperation  because  it  has  to  be  developed  in  ways  that  fit  the  dif- 
fering needs  of  each  conununity.  I  would  recopMnend  that  you  con- 
sider designing  incentives  to  reward  organizations  which  succeed  in 
knitting  tc^ether  services  and  sources  of  funding  so  as  to  respond 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  to  the  ueeds  of  at-risk  pairticipants.  In 
response  to  this  committee's  interest  in  improving  program  ac- 
countability, I  would  recommend  that  you  consider  using  xinem- 
ploymont  insurance  data  base  information  to  evaluate  the  gains 
achieved  by  JTPA  participants  in  terms  of  employment  and  earn- 
ings. 

This  is  a  powerful  tool  for  evaluation  which  has  not  been  tapped. 
And  finally,  in  terms  of  the  interest  of  this  committee  in  examin- 
ing performance  standards,  the  increased  emphasis  of  H.R.  2039  on 
assisting  individuad^  most  at-risk  of  failing  in  the  labor  market  tilts 
expectations  toward  responding  to  the  needs  of  individuals  and  cre- 
ates a  corresponding  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  achieving  stand- 
ardized requirements  of  the  labor  market.  Consequently,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  peiformance  standards  be  modified  in  three 
ways. 

First,  there  should  be  decreased  emphasis  in  the  two-year  plan- 
ning process  on  placing  youth,  particularly  14  to  18  year  olds,  in 
jobs.  Instead,  there  should  be  increased  emphasis  on  achievement 
of  conipetencies.  Second,  there  should  oe  decreased  emphasis  on 
placing  and  training-related  jobs.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
correlation  between  hourly  wages  and  training-related  employment 
because  our  findings  indicate  the  participtots  receive  higher  wages 
?T)  n^n-training-related  jobs  that  they*  generally  find  on  their  owi, 
t^ver  initial  placement  than  in  training-related  jobs. 

Since  it  sometimes  difficult  to  place  at-risk  participants  in  any 
job,  much  less  a  training-related  one,  it  would  be  helpful  to  ease 
this  requirement  Third,  consideration  should  be  given  to  recogniz- 
ing competency  based  achievements  of  at-risk  adults.  It  is  difficult, 
for  example,  to  achieve  a  high  level  of  job  placements  with  adults 
who  have  a  history  of  long-term  dependency  on  public  assistancft.  It 
would  be  more  practical  to  serve  thte  population  by  recogniziiA^  nd 
rewarding  major  achievements  on  the  path  to  emplo3anent,  such  as 
the  attainment  of  a  GITD  certificate. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  my  support  for  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  2039  that  retain  the  current  composition  of  Private 
Industry  Councils.  It  is  our  experience  that  the  private  sector  ma- 
jority of  our  Ck)uncil  has  been  one  of  our  greatest  strengths.  And  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  opportunify  to  offer 
testimony  for  your  consideration.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Daniel  Flaming  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY     OF  OANIHL  FLAMING 
lOS   ANQELES     COUNTY    PRIVATE     INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 
3EF0RE  THE 
HOUSE    COMMITTEE  .  ON  EDUCATION     AND  LABOR 
NOVEH^SR     3,  1989 


Our  Private    Industry*  Council     has   determined       that  Its 
mission    It  to  enable    the  most   at-risk    In'^lvlduais     In  Los 
Angeles    County    to  build    skills    which    wili    help   them  achieve 
lasting    self    sufficiency.       Serving    the  dropout    or  offender 
popjlation,      for  example,     poses   difficult     challenges.  But 
'ihere    are   far  greater    social    costs    in  neglecting     the  needs 
of  f^ese  individuals. 

High   school    dropouts    are   increasing     in  this   county.  Many 
of  these    ycuth    are  poorly    motivated,      lack  fundamental 
1  ".teracy    skll Is,     anc   are  unacquainted     with  the 
resDonsibilities       and  demands    of  the  work  world. 

The  good   news    is  that   our   '•egicnal     economy    •'s  grow-ng 
stead i'^y    &nd  creating    jobs  which    could    support    a  oecent 
qualUy    of  11  "^e   for  many  of  these    individuals.       The  bad  ie*> 
is  that   entry- level,      low-skilled     jobs   for  which    you:.g  peop»* 
are  typically     qualified     are  b^cctilng     increasi.,glv  scarce. 
Specifically,      45  percent    of  tne  Jobs   being    lost  from 
declining     Industries     in  this    region    are   low   ski  Ted,     t'lat  is 
they   require    less    than   eight    grade   educational     skills  and 
six  months    training.       On  ^.he  other    hand,    only   36  r^'cent  of 
the  jobs  we  are  gain-.ng    i.'  grcwinc    industries     are  low 
skilled.      We  are   increasingly     seeing    a  divided    labor  m-^rJat 
wMch    is  polarized     between    low  skilled,     low  paid,  hig^ 
turnover    jobs   on  the  one  hand   and   skilled,     stable,    well  pa:d 
jobs  on  the  other  hand. 


Looking    at  our  youth    program,     42  percent    of  the    : -.dividjals 

we  enroll  meet   ou**  definition     of   "hard-to-serve."        That  is: 

27.4  percent    are  sc.'iool  dropouts 

9.3  percent    are  single    heads    of  households 

9.2  percent    have    limited    English    speaking  abi'it/ 

7.0  p^rcen-     are  handicapped 

11.4  pe-cent    are  justice    system  offenders- 

21.0  percent     read   at  less  than   a  seventh    gratia  level 

31.5  percent    are  welfare  recipients 
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Our  youth  program    I'^cludes    a  large   scale   project    to  provide 
Intensive    a$slstance     for  youth    released    fra-n  probation  c&nps 
and  a  residential     project    for  young   women    released  from 
county    Jan.     Our  program-   still    falls    short    of  the  53 
percent    minimum    se'-vlce    level    for  at-risk  partic^p^ints 
proposed     li  H.R.    2C39,    but  ^y  reconnendatlon      is  that  this 
standard    is  both   feasible    and  '  j. 


Ss^aifl  Scpgram^^fgr  ^Adults — and^loytlL 

In  our  experience     youth    and  adult    programs    require  different 
expertise     and  program    structures.       Although    these  twc 
populations     should    be  served    through    separate *y  designed 
programs     it   is  s\ot  clear    to  rr.e  that   creating    separate  t'.tle^s 
for  them  within    the  -Job  Training    Partnership     Act  will  cause 
this   no  happen.      On  the  other    hand,    I  do  not  anticipate  t'^at 
any  damage    wi  1 1    be  caused    by  the  creation    of  a  separate 
youth    tit^e    in  JTPA. 


I  support    the  provisions     in  H.R.    2039   that   retain  the 
current    structure     of  the  Summer    Youth   EnpTo>ment  and 
Training    program.      Tnis   program    "s  Implemented     through  a 
large   scale,    inte'^se    burst    of  activity     in  the  suwner  and 
receives     a  high    level    of  voluntary     support    from  contractors 
and  ccmr-unity     members.      If   *t  is  restructured     aj>  a  more 
roiit*.ne,     less    Intense,     orgoing    program    this  voluntary 
support    might  diminisn. 


The  «^esults    of  Los  Angeles    County's    job  trav^.ing  P'o^-i?: 
have   been   more   encouraging     than   recent    ratloral  studies. 
Of  thfe  youth    who  are  placed    in  jobs,    32.3   oe 'cent    are  sfll 
employed    at  thirteen    v^eeks    and  62.-   cer;ert    a'e  still 
employed     after    a  year.      The  ^vefdyc    ea-n^ngj     of  ycjt;     a  >eaf' 
after   placement     is  $5.73    an  hou-,    wif.   -43  percent    ea  ning 
over   16.00    an  hour. 

There    are  three    areas    1n  yhioh    I  -^culd    re:c?rirand  thw»t 
program    quality    should    be  further  strengthened. 

First,    our  findings     -nd^caf^    that   >ciith    between    14  ind  'Z 
years   of  age  benefit    more   from  deve Ic omental ly  or-ented, 
competency       based    orog»'3a¥n:ng     f.an   frcn   programm'.ns     crier  tec 
to  imr'.ediate     jcb  placement.       Younger    part  in -pants     nave  i 
weaK   ^abor    market    attachment     as  well    as  a  lack   cf  sk?lU  and 
work   history    that   makes    them   loss   competitive     -n  the  ]at5r 
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market,      ^Quth    14  tc  18  years    of  age  have  muc^    lower  post 
program    ohploymant     and  retention     rates   than   older  ycjth. 
We  should'  incre&se    our  emphasis    on  literacy  and 
soc-aV.zat-!On      sKiT    ratr.er    than    jcb  placements     for  you.ger 
part  "Jci  pants.  ' 

Second,     assessment     aervces    fcr   yDuth    should    be  strengthened 
to  enable    ooth   yout''    and  tho  agencies     serving    tiem   to  have  a 
wre   accurate    Lndersta^dlrg      of  their    interests  ard 
opportunities.        Only   one   out   of  four    youth    who  are     err  cloyed 
3  year   after    placerent     ire  still    w^^h   their  original 
employer.       Of  31ac»    youth    cnly    one  cut  of  ten   is  stl'i  with 
their    original     emplcy-?".       Td  sore   extent    tnis   may  simcl/ 
reflect    a  normal    pro^Vvit/     of  youth    for  job  hcpping    as  they 
sample    the  market    anJ  mcve    in  and  out  cf  aducational  and 
wori    eApe'lences.        It  is  a'SD   trje,    however,     that    it   is  the 
youth    with   the  1:we.t    pl?:erent     wages    that    "Jeave  their 
employers     most   'rsqut-nfy     and  that   -nost   of  t^ose    who  find 
new  jobs    achieve    5uc>tait1al      'rcreases     in  their    wages.  This 
indi:a'.es     that  W'^  cead   to  have   a  nore   accurate    and  complete 
unc'Cr standing      of  the  e/;ectations      and  pctentlal     of  youti  we 
train. 

Third,    we  need  to    ncease    the  cocrdmatior      of  JTPA  wjth 
other    sources    o'  assistance     for  our   trainees.       At  £  irln'mum 
this   includes    ecucat'ior,     welfare,     rehabilitation,  just'oe 
system,     and   res*.j^er.t*e''     s'^elter    agencies.       Lip  service  is 
frequently     paid        cccrd':r.ation      of  services    but   it  is 
d*ff:cult     to  achieve      n  practice.       These    organizations  have 
Institutional      perspactwes      and  practi:es     that   differ  from 
those    of  jco  traimrg     agencies     yet   their    ^^elp    is  essential 
for  successfully      serving    at-risk    cl^erts.      The  puptlat^Dns 
being    targeted    for  service    by  H.R.    2033   cinnot    te  served 
adequately     by  job  training    agencies    alcne.      U  '.s 
particularly      inportant     that    there    be  more  effective 
cooperation     between    schocls    and  JTPA   programs     in  order  tc 
acnieve    the  remed'afor     that    is  called    for  b>  t^^is   b^ll.  I 
do  not   believe    that    it  is  practical     to  leg'slativeiy      mar  date 
this   cooperation     because    it  has  to  oe  de /eloped     'n  wcys  that 
fit  the  differing     rieds    of  oacn    ccmmunit/.       oJt   I  would 
recommend     that   yc^  tons^de*    designing     incentives     to  reward 
organizations      which    st:  eed    *n  kn1tt:ng    together  ser.'ioes 
and  sources    of  f^'i^r}    io  as  to  respord    in  a  o:mpre''.ens*,ve 
manner    to  the   Mi^     of  at-'isk  participants, 

In  response    t:  t  .  •   :  .'•invttee's     interest     in  i-^prov*  g 
prograi)    ac:ountafc  I  wou'd    recorwnend     that    yoj  consider 

using    the  Unemplo. Insurance     data  baSQ   to  evaluate  the 

gains    achieved  vTPa   participants      ir  terms    cf  employTr.ent 
ano  earnings. 
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er^ormancp  .  S taidards 
Job  training    programs     are  called    upon   to  serve    the  var>ing 
needs    of  Irdlvidual     parfci  pants     as  v/ell    as  to  need  the 
standardized     needs    of  effp'oyers     for  qualified  »*orkars, 
Because    H.R.    203S   would    place    increased     emphas-.s  on 
assisting     Individuals     f^wst   at-risk    of  falling    in  the  labor 
.•narket    this  mix  of  e<pectat"bns      would    be  tilted    more  toward 
responding     to  the  need.;    of  individuals     a^d  there    would    be  c 
corresponding      Increase     in  the  difficulty     of  achieving  the 
standardized      reqjirenent:      of  the   labor    market.      I  would 
recommend     that   performances     standards     be  »T.od1*1ed     in  three 
ways. 

First,    there    should    be  dec/?ased    emphasis    on  placing  youth, 
particularly      14  to  13  year  ol-.s,    ^n  jobs.       Instead,  there 
should    be  Increased     emphasis    on  achievement     of  competencies. 

Second,    the^e    should    ba  decreased     erphasis    on  placement  in 
training     relateci    jobs.     There    does    not  appear    to  te  a 
correlation     between    hourly    wages    and  training  related 
eff.pl oy-Tient     because    our  find1r;gs     indicate    that  partlcip&nts 
receive    higher    wages    in  non-training      related    jobs   tnan  ir. 
training     related    jobs.       Since    it  is  scr^etimes     d-fficult  to 
place    at-risk    part'.ciparts      in  any   job,    much    'ess   a  training 
related    job.    it  wDuld    oe  helpful    to  ease   this  requirement. 

Third,    consideration      should    he  given    to  ''ecognizing 
competency     based    achievements     cf  at-risk    adults.      It  is 
difficult,     for  example,     to  achieve    a  high    'evel    of  job 
placementJi     with   adults    who  have   a  history    c*  long-term 
dependency     on  public    assistance.       It  would    be  mere  practical 
to  serve    this   population     by  recognizing     an-:  rewarding  major 
achievements      on  the  path   to  employment     such   as  attainment  cf 
a  GEO  certificate. 

Conclusion 

I  would    like   to  express    my  support    *or  the  provisions  of 
H.R,    2039   that   would    retain    the  current    compcsiticn  of 
Private    Industry     Councils.       In  our  experience     the  private 
sector    majority    on  our  Council     has   been   one  o*"  our  greatest 
strengths.       I  wou'd    also    like   to  thank    this   Committee  for 
the  opportunity     tc  offer    testimony     for   your  cons-deration. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flammg.  With  respect  to 
performance  based  contracting,  aU  three  of  the  biU  proposaJs 
before  us  require  the  SDA's  to  charge  all  of  the  program  expendi- 
tures to  traming,  administration  and  supportive  services.  Do  you 
agree  with  this  or  disagree  and  why?  ,  ui  •  *u  « 

Mr.  Flaming.  The  version  that  we  find  most  workable  is  the  ver- 
sion contained  in  the  bill  which  you  are  puttmg  forward.  We  cur- 
rently have  a  tiered  system  in  which  we  have  joint  powers  of  au- 
thorities of  cities  which  do  subcontracting,  so  we  do  regional 
master  planning,  have  cities  to  contractmg  and  then  have  operat- 
ing agencies  for  about  half  of  our  program.  And  we  divide  our  ad- 
SLSrative  costs  between  the  county  leve  and  the  aty  level.  We 
think  this  is  a  valuable  system  and  we  thmk  it  would  operate  more 
straightforwardly  within  the  20  percent  admmistrative  ceihng  that 
vou  are  proposing.  So  we  would  support  that. 

Chair^annltAWNS.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Farrell,  if  you  care,  you 
could  have  Mr.  Bruce  also  supplement  your  remarks  at  this  tune 
on  that  or  any  other  part  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given.  Mr. 
Bruce,  we  welcome  you  before  the  committee  also. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  BRUCE 
Mr.  Bruce.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  would  like 
to  just  touch  on  a  few  of  the  things  that  CouncUman  Fairell  pre- 
BPnted  to  vou  nerhaps  by  way  of  amplification. 

HTindiSted  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  City  of  Los  Angel^ 
beean  targeting  50  percent  of  its  youth  dollars  towards  the  high 
^youth  pro«-ams.  And  this  did  not  come  along  easUy.  It  was  an 
S  hwSSE^  our  Private  Industry  C^uncU  that  spent  about 
nine  months  looking  into  this.  But  we  felt  that  this  was  the  way  to 
go  And  we  are  certainly  supportive  of  your  legislation  that  vali- 
dates the  approach  that  we  have  taken  over  the  last  couple  of 

^Itiiink  it  is  also  critical  to  note  that  our  City  Council,  this  last 
vear.  put  1.3  milUon  doUars  of  general  fund  money  to  augment  not 
only  JTPA,  but  other  programs,  other  F^eral  programs  dealing 
K  at-risk  youth.  This  was  to  serve  sori;  of  as  the  glue,  if  you  will, 
to  bring  some  coordination  between  the  programs  and  to  start  Iook- 
inc  at  areas  of  service  where  we  have  not  gone  before. 

One  of  the  areas  that  we  have  recently  gone  into  is  our  city  hous- 
ine  projects  where  we  have  approximately  21  housing  projects 
throughout  the  city  with  over  300,000  residents  in  those  projects. 

We  have  begun  five  service  centers  in  those  projects--core  fund- 
ine  from  TTPA— to  provide  training  and  job  services,  also  to  link 
up  with  other  support;  services  for  those  residents.  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  with  regard  to  targeting,  that  the  vast  m^onty  of 
our  participants  already  fit  within  the  definition.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  in  the  GAO's  report;  on  services  and  outeomes  for  par- 
ticipants with  differing  needs,  one  of  the  63  agencies  that  was  sur- 
veyed was  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  ,.,  , 

And  there  is  a  table  in  there  at  Appendix  Seven  which  shows  the 
Dercentage  of  people  in  their  sample  that  were  most  job  ready, 
what  they  call  intermediate  jo)>  ready  or  people  generally  that 
have  one  barrier  plus  being  economically  disadvantaged  and  then 
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the  least  job  ready,  those  that  have  multiple  barriers  and  are  eco- 
nomicalhr  disadvantaged.  Los  Angeles  is  the  only  SDA  of  the  63 
that  had  no  participclnts  in  the  most  job  ready  category  in  the 
sample.  All  of  them  had  at  least  one  or  multiple  barriers  to  em- 
ployment Now,  we  are  not  saying  that  that  sample  represents  ev- 
erything, but  I  think  it  gives  you  a  good  picture  of  the  feet  we  have 
been  serving  the  most  in  need.  That  is  where  we  have  targeted  our 
programs,  and  it  has  not  been  easy,  but  when  you  look  at  it,  it  be- 
comes very  rewarding  that  we  are  doing,  what  the  l^islation  wants 
us  to  do.  ,\ 

I  think  that  the  point  that  the  Councilman  made  about  local  con- 
trol and  flexibility  in  determining  service  mix  is  important.  K  has 
allowed  us  to  focus  our  programs  where  we  think  the  need  has 
been  greatest.  I  would  like  to  also  maybe  address  a  couple  of  the 
qu^ions  that  you  asked  the  prior  panel  with  regard  to  state  set- 
asides  and  the  summer  youth  program. 

The  summer  youth  program,  we  believe,  should  be  retained  as  an 
identifiable  program  We  are  working  very  hard  to,  as  the  Council- 
man said,  bri^e  our  summer  youth  program  to  our  year-round 
pn^Tams  but  we  also  feel  it  very  important  to  touch  the  lives  of 
about  10,000  kids  each  year  who  may  not  end  up  in  our  year-round 
JTPA  programs  for  one  reason  or  another.  We  cuso  have  the  ability 
to  reach  down  and  touch  the  14  and  15  year  olds,  the  kids  who  we 
have  a  real  high  chance  of  making  a  change  in  their  life  and  being 
able  to  do  something  that  can  turn  their  lives  around  and  make 
sure  that  they  are  on  the  right  track. 

So,  we  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  We  have  increased  our 
summer  remediation  prc^ams  and  our  work  study  programs.  So,  I 
think  we  are  very  supportive  of  the  retention  of  that  as  an  identifi- 
able item.  Hie  area  of  state  set-asid^,  we,  of  course,  believe  that  if 
money  com^  to  the  local  level,  that  is  where  the  decisions  are  best 
made  in  the  uses  of  those  funds. 

With  r^ard  to  the  three  percent  program,  the  older  workers  in 
the  City  of  Loe  Angeles,  I  believe,  have  expressed  their  concern  to 
you.  We  do  have  a  good  older  workers'  network.  It  is  set  up  with  a 
central  coordinating  organization.  We  have  seven  training  provid- 
ers. We  are  able  to  get  this  t<^ether  with  the  three  percent  money, 
r  But,  as  the  Councilman  said,  in  Los  Angeles,  we  are  committed 

to  retain  that  in  any  event.  We  have  already  begun  by  putting  II-A 
78  percent  into  thoBe  programs  in  addition  to  the  three  percent. 
The  eight  percent  money  which  does  not  change  in  your  legisla- 
tion—I  should  mention  that  in  California,  we  have  not  really  been 
able  to  use  that  for  educational  coordination.  That,  in  California, 
has  primarily  been  directed  at  providing  educational  opportunities 
to  APTX)  recipients.  And  we  believe  that  that  is  a  very  worthy  goal 
and  a  noble  tai^^et  group  to  focus  on,  but  it  has  not  edlowed  us  the 
ability  to  do  some  innovative  things  with  that  eight  percent  money 
as  we  did  in  the  first  couple  of  years  of  JTPA,  before  the  state 
mandated  the  focus. 

With  regard  to  the  six  percent  set-aside,  that  is  basically  the  in- 
centive money  that  comes  to  SDA's  who  have  achieved  all  the  per- 
formance st^dards  as  set  forth  by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  the  last  five  years  to  receive  over  $4  million 
in  six  percent  incentive  funds.  This  has  allowed  us  to  begin  pro- 
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grams  with  the  purpose  of  addressing  some  of  our  hardest-to-serve 
groups  such  as  the  homeless. 

We  have  begun  programs  for  the  homeless  with  that  level  of 
funding.  You  may  wish  to  consider  whether  tiie  cutback  to  three 
percent  on  that  is  appropritite.  I  think  that  this  is  an  area  where 
we  do  have  the  potential  for  capacity  building  through  technical  as- 
sistance as  well  as  the  use  of  funds  to  b^gin  some  innovative  pro- 
grams. I  think  with  that,  1  will  conclude  my  remarks  and  I  am 
available  for  questioi^  also. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  William  Bruce  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILUAM  A«  BRUCE 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  ON  KR«  2039  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

NOVEMBER  3,  1989 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee.  I  am  William  Bruce. 
Director  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Service  Delivery  Area.   I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  H.R.  2039  as  it 
proposes  amendments  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

I  wish  to  echo  Councilman  Farrell's  comments  regarding  the  success 
of  the  JTPA  programs  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  ability  of 
our  Private  Industry  Council  and  local  elected  officials  to  locally 
direct  a  program  that  has  already  moved  to  meet  many  of  the 
concerns  expressed  by  national  policy  makers. 

Two  years  ago  we  began  targeting  50%  of  our  youth  dollars  to 
programs  focused  on  at-risk  youth,  such  as  gang  members,  dropouts, 
teen  parents  and  youth  in  City  Housing  projects.   Local  general  fund 
resources  have  been  provided  to  augment  JTPA  funding.  We  have 
secured  teachers  from  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  to 
bring  basic  skills  and  remediation  curricula  and  programs  to  our 
community  based  JTPA  service  providers.  *Va  have  developed 
programs  to  address  emerging  occupations  in  the  health  care  field 
resulting  from  two  of  today's  growing  health  problems— AIDS  and 
senile  dementia. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  the  current  legislation  has  provided  the  local 
flexibility  to  address  local  issues  and  the  needs  of  local  business 
and  participants.   We  are  therefore  supportive  of  the  "fine  tuning" 
approach  of  H.R.  2039  to  building  on  the  "current  strength  of  JTPA. 
and  encourage  you  to  retain  the  principles  of  local  decision  making, 
local  program  design  and  service  mix,  and  the  focus  on  performance 
outcomes  as  you  continue  to  deliberate  on  changes  to  JTPA. 
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TARQrmNG: 

The  issue  Oi  increased  targeting  to  the  most-in-need  has  be^n 
widely  discussed.  Because  we  are  already. engaged  in  that  process 
locally,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
believe  that  the  concept  must  be  approached  from  a  permissive 
rather  than  a  prescriptive  basis. 

•  "Workforce  2000"  already  exists  in  Los  Angales.   The  1990 
census  will  bear  out  what  we  know  exists  here  today.  Our 
eligible  population  is  already  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
immigrants,  women  and  minorities;  our  native  born  youth 
population  is  decreasing;  our  new  workers  lack  the  basis  and 
technological  skills  to  effectively  compete  in  the  labor 
market. 

•  The  vast  majority  of  our  participants  already  meet  the  test  of 
having  at  least  one  barrier  to  employment  in  addition  to  being 
economically  disadvantaged.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  study  released  in  June  of  1989  on  JTPA 
entitled  "Services  and  Outcomes  for  Participants  with 
Differing  Needs."  The  City  of  Los  Angeles  was  included  in  that 
study  along  with  62  other  SDA's.  The  study  categorized 
panicipants  into  three  groLr;s:  "More  Job  Ready". 
"Intennediate  Job  Ready"  (at  least  one  barrier),  and  "Less  Job 
Ready**  (multiple  barriers).  Los  Angeles  was  the  only  SDA  in 
which  all  of  the  sampled  participants  had  at  least  oge  barrier 
to  employment.  (GAO/HRD-89-52  JTPA  Service  and  Outcomes; 
Appendix  VII). 

Because  of  the  above,  we  are  confident  that  we  can  meet  the  most 
prescriptive  targeting  criteria  but  the  point  is  that  a  nationally 
determined  list  of  "designated  barners"  is  not  going  to  be  right  for 
all  SDA's  and  certainly  won't  be  right  for  a  large  segment  of  the 
disadvantaged  population. 
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We  must  guard  against  a  tenden  y  for  the  only  job  training  program 
available  to  address  tht^  needs  of  our  youth  and  adult  poor,  becoming 
a  program  for  the  "poor  plus."  i.e.  poor  +  a  dropout,  poor  +  teen 
parent,  etc.    Flexibility  to  modify  the  "designated  barriers"  list  must 
be  available  at  the  local  level,  perhaps  with  State  review  and 
approval. 

An  area  of  great  unmet  noeds  is  our  growing  class  of  working  urban 
poor.   These  are  individuals  working  full  time  at  the  minimum  wage. 
Note  that  California  alreaJy  has  a  $4.25  minimum  wage  and  that 
still  results  in  only  a  $775  per  month  gross  wage.  When  you 
consider  that  typical  housing  costs  run  $400  to  $500  per  month 
(East  Los  Angeles  and  South  Central— not  West  Los  Angeles)  you 
can  see  that  there  is  a  whole  group  out  there  who  have  training 
needs  and  are  at  the  poverty  level  but  may  just  not  fit  into  a 
nationally  structured  list  of  'designated  barriers." 

SEPARATE  YOUTH  EMPHASIS: 

We  support  the  emphasis  placed  on  youth  by  providing  for  separate 
subtitle  in  JTPA.  Our  PIC  moved  two  years  ago  to  do  much  the  same 
thing  internally.   We  also  support  the  move  to  a  funding  distribution 
formula  that  is  based  more  upon  the  relative  number  of  disadvantage 
residents  rather  than  on  the  relative  number  of  unemployed 
residents.  Although  it  may  appear  parochial  for  a  large  urban  SDA 
with  a  large  concentration  of  disadvantaged  persons  to  advocate  a 
change  to  such  a  formula,  the  fact  Is  well  documented  that  a  formula 
tied  to  the  unemployment  rate  is  (ess  stable  and  more  prone  to 
volatile  funding  swings  than  a  formula  based  on  the  economically 
disadvantaged  popuiaiion.    Funding  stability  is  important  to  long 
range  planning  |jr  services.  For  this  reason,  the.  change  in  the 
funding  distribution  formula  should  be  phase-in  to  minimize  program 
disruption. 
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We  would  also  like  to  caution  the  Committee  to  look  carefully  at 
drawing  too  tight  a  distinction  between  serving  in-school  youth  and 
out-of-school  youth  in  terms  of  service  goals.   It  would  appear  that 
service  levels  again  would  best  be  left  to  local  determination. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  needs  of  the  individual 
participants  based  on  assessment  (i.e.  basic  skills  differences* 
vocational  skill  level,  prior  work  experience)  rather  than  whether  a 
young  person  is  in  or  out  of  school.  Out-of-school  youth  may  be  drop 
outs,  or  high  school  graduates  where  graduation  was  based  on  "ceat 
time,"  not  accomplishment. 

In  school  youth  could  have  similar  needs  and  deficiencies  as  out-of- 
school  youth,  but  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  school  environment. 
Let  the  PIC's  and  local  elected  officials  sort  this  out  and  determine 
the  appropriate  level  of  resources  to  address  the  needs  of  this  group. 
However,  1^  a  nationally  mandated  target  does  prevail,  please 
consider  that  it  be  based  on  expenditure  of  funds  rather  than  on 
number  of  participants  served.   Our  experience  is  that  in-school 
youth  can  be  served  in  greater  numbers  at  less  cost  because  the 
schools  pay  for  a  number  of  services  from  their  State  funding.  We 
would  not  wish  to  restrict  our  in-school  program  to  comply  with 
participation  percentages  for  out-of-school  youth,  particularly 
since  such  percentages  cannot  be  finally  calculated  until  the  year  is 
over. 

SEPARATE  SUMMER  YOUTH  SUB-TITLE; 

We  support  the  continuation  of  the  Summer  Youth  Program.  This 
program  allows  us  to  touch  nearly  10,000  kids  each  summer.  Many 
of  whom  would  get  no  exposure  to  the  world  of  work  otherwise.  Like 
most  SDA*s,  we  are  working  to  provide  better  bridges  between  our 
summer  program  and  Oui*  year-round  youth  program. 

We  are  expanding  our  summer  remediation  components  and  work- 
study  programs  each  year  but  remain  convinced  that  the  ability  to 
provide  a  summer  work  experience  for  a  large  number  of  our 
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disadvantaged  youth  is  beneficicl.   This  program  should  definitely 
remain  open  to  all  dioadvantaged  youth  without  adding  any  of  the 
•poor  plus"  targeting  restrictions. 

STATg  SET  ASIDES: 

We  generally  support  the  concept  of  mure  funds  flowing  directly  to 
the  local  level  with  fewer  set<asides  at  ^he>  ^tate  level.  In 
California  for  example,  the  8%  education  coordination  funds  do  little 
for  education  coordination.  The  funds  received  by  SDA*s  are 
mand&.3d  by  the  State  to  provide  basic  skills,  remediation  and 
English  as  a  second  language  education  for  AFDC  recipients.  While 
this  is  a  deserving  group  and  welfare  reduction  is  a  worthy  goal,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  Congressional  intent  for 
the  use  of  these  funds. 

We  have  previously  expressed  the  concerns  of  our  older  workers 
training  network  on  the  elimination  of  the  3%  set  aside  for  older 
workers  to  the  Chairman.   In  Los  Angeles,  we  remain  committed  to 
funding  our  older  workers  programs  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
staius  of  the  set  aside  percentage. 

PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS: 

Performance  Standards  have  set  JTPA  apart  from  other  federal 
programs  in  that  tor  the  first  time  a  common  yardstick  has  been 
used  for  measuring  results  in  a  national  program.   The  ^-ecent  move 
to  focus  on  longer  term  results  has  been  a  good  one.  A  move  away 
from  the  strict  cost  standards  is  also  welcome  as  the  need  for 
longer  term  (and  more  expensive)  training  exists  to  address  the 
needs  of  a  more  difficult  to  serve  population.  We  do,  however, 
advise  caution  as  you  consider  the  move  to  measuring  adult 
competency  attainment  that  this  is  not  left  as  an  end  in  itself.  The 
focus  of  JTPA  must  remain  on  the  employment  attainment  outcomes 
This  has  been  the  thrust  of  JTPA;  it  has  been  what  has  garnered  the 
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private  sector's  '^upport  for  the  program,  and  it  has  t>een  what  '  as 
distinguished  ttn^  pi:.gram  from  prior  manpower  programs. 

Adult  competency  attainment  and  educational  enhancement  should  be 
milestones  on  the  road  to  getting  and  retaining  a  decent  paying  job. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  setting  up  a  system  to  measure  such 
intermediate  outcomes  can  become  complex  and  expensive  to 
administer. 

We  do  agree  that  incentives  to  SDA's  should  be  based  on  services  to 
the  most-in-need  population  factors,  as  well  as,  on  an  ability  to 
exceed  the  performance  standards.   This  would  be  consistent  with 
the  rove  of  th  system  to  increased  targeting  while  retaining  the 
emphasis  on  increasing  overall  performance  and  program  outcomes. 

COST  LIMITA1.0KS: 

The  current  cap  of  15%  on  Administrative  expenditures  is  very  tight. 
An  increase  to  20%  would  be  jesirable  under  current  circumstances 
and  an  absolute  necdssity  if  the  proposal  to  eliminate  fixed  unit 
price  contracts  is  approved.  Local  budget  processes,  with  review  by 
PIC'S  and  local  elected  officials  are  in  place  in  most  SDA's  to  ensure 
every  effort  is  mad:^  to  keep  administrative  expenditures  as  low  as 
possible.   The  increase  in  administrative  funding  will  allow  for 
Cdpacity  building  which  can  lead  to  stronger  program  management, 
better  monitoring  and  program  analysis,  and  &n  overall  reduction  in 
audit  problems. 

Similarly  an  increase  in  allowable  funds  for  support  services  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  providing  greater  opportunities  for  particinants  to 
stay  in  long  term  training.    Short  of  legislative  approval  for  stipoiids 
for  long  term  classroom  training  participants,  this  increase  should 
provide  flexibility  for  service  providers  to  consider  "learning 
reinforcement  payments"  or  other  financial  incentives  to  motivate 
participants  for  skill  and  competency  attainment. 
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QTHgR  ISSUES! 


Fixed  Unit  Price  Contrecta 


The  Fixed  Unit  Price  method  of  contracting  should  be  retained 
as  a  local  option.  It  has  focused  the  system  on  outcomes 
rather  than  process  which  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
JTPA  legislation.  Why  should  JTPA  be  prevented  fron  using 
this  method     contracting  when  other  federal  agencies  use  it? 
It  is  essentially  a  fee  for  service,  payment  for  completed 
product  system  that  is  common  place  in  the  private  sector  and 
therefor  understandable  to  the  business  community  and 
likewise  to  PIC  members. 

Recent  changes  in  US  DOL  policies  ensure  that  excess  revenues 
earned  under  such  a  contract  must  be  recha^^neled  back  to  JTPA 
purposes.  Controls  are  in  place  now  to  assure  that  up  front, 
"arms  length  negotiations"  take  place  to  make  sure  that  unit 
costs  are  reasonable.  The  entire  JTPA  system  is  on  notice  trtat 
these  contracts  will  continue  to  a  primary  focus  o*  Federal 
audit  activity. 

Need  for  Common  Definitions 

Although  not  specificaily  addressed  in  HR  2039.  the  need  for 
uniform  defin'tions  between  JTPA,  Wagner-Peyser.  JOBS, 
Vocational  Education  (applied  technology  programs)  continues 
to  be  a  growing  concern  and  is  an  issue  that  needs  to  be 
addiessed  at  the  federal  level.  This  i  an  issue  that  can  be 
directly  tied  to  enhancing  the  coordination  and  linkage 
mandate  of  JTPA. 
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Another  area  lor  future  consideration  should  be  the 
designation  of  automatic  JTPA  eligibility  for  AFDC  recipients 
and  other  transfer  payment  clients.  Tnis  could  reduce 
paperwork  and  create  less  of  a  burden  on  the  client  who  now 
has  to  go  \!^rough  a  separate  eligibility  determination  process 
for  JTPA. 

CONCLUSION: 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  Private  Industry  Council  and  Service 
Delivery  Area  recognizes  that  after  five  years,  the  JTPA  legislation 
is  due  for  some  fine  tuning  and  revision.  As  this  process  occurs  we 
urge  thai  the  following  principles  of  the  original  legislation  be 
reaffirmed: 

The  public/private  partnership  concept  for  public  governance 
of  job  training  and  employment  programs 

Local  flexibility  in  decision  making  and  policy  development,  to 
respond  to  local  needs 

Accountability  must  accompany  decision  making  and  local 
leaders  are  in  the  best  position  to  decide  upon  and  be 
accountable  for  policy  making  and  oversight. 

A  performance  system  that  is  oriented  to  outcomes  (job 
placement  and  retention)  rather  than  process  and  is  simple 
enough  not  to  diffuse  JTPA's  mission  with  too  many  complex 
measurement  and  adjustment  systems. 

The  success  of  the  JTPA  prograr/:  rluring  Its  first  six  yearo  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  these  principles  and  the  ability  of  the  JTPA 
system  to  adapt  to  the  changes  of  the  economy,  local  demographics, 
and  community  needs. 
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We  feel  confident  that  the  JTPA  system  wiP  continue  to  do  a 
professional  job  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  participants,  our 
empioye;  community,  our  policy  makers,  and  the  tax  payers  with  the 
administration  of  quality  programs  based  on  the  above  principles. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunities  to  provide  these  comments.  I 
will  be  a^ailaole  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Bruce,  whUe  commending  you  and  the 
city  for  some  very  excellent  things  you  have  done,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  two  of  the  msgor  complaints  that  we  have  received, 
not  only  from  Los  Angeles,  but  some  other  mcgor  cities.  I  think  on 
two  consecutive  occasions,  you  have  turned  back  summer  jobs 
money  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  explain  this  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  when  we  were  seeking  additional  money.  Do  you 
have  an  explanation?  It  could  be  a  budget  quirk.  I  do  not  know,  out 
it  is  very  difficult  not  having  knowledge  of  it  to  explain  why  in 
cities  such  as  Los  Angeles  of  all  places,  simimer  money  would  not 
be  completely  used. 

Mr.  BftUCE.  I  believe  that  was  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  there 
was  a  state  mandated  recapture  policy  for  the  summer  youth  pro- 
gram. We  did  have  some  funds  that  were  recycled  because  in  the 
summer  youth  program,  when  you  are  dealing  with  10,000  young 
people,  they  do  not  all  stay  for  the  entire  time.  We  have  to  manage 
a  system  where  we  try  to  do  some  over-enrollment  so  that  we  can 
achieve  those  expenditure  levels. 

Occasionally,  what  will  happen  is,  towards  the  seventh  week  of 
the  program,  some  of  those  young  people  feel,  'Well,  okay,  we  have 
been  working.  Now,  we  want  a  little  bit  of  sunamer  vacation  before 
we  go  back  to  school."  And  at  that  point,  it  is  very  late  in  the 
^tem  for  us  to  be  able  to  say,  "Okay,  let  us  bring  somebody  else 
in."  I  believe,  sir,  that  that  only  happened  on  one  occasion  and  it 
was  a  very  minor  amount  of  money. 

In  the  past  three  years,  our  siunmer  youth  expenditures  have 
been  at  a  minimiun  of  93  percent  of  the  total  allocation.  This  year, 
I  think,  we  are  going  to  be  right  at  100  percent. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Weil,  memory  may  fail  me.  I  thought  it  was 
on  two  consecutive  occasions,  but  I  will  not  quibble  over  that.  What 
you  are  saying  is,  for  the  past  three  years  that  has  not  been  true. 

Mr.  Bruce.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  other  mayor  complaint  that  we  received 
is  that  Hispanics  are  being  under-served  by  JTPA  and  that  as  a 
group  they  are  falling  between  the  cracks.  Would  you  comment  on 
the  extent  to  which  Hispanics  are  being  included  or  excluded? 

Mr.  Bruce.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  are  being  excluded.  The 
State  of  California  has  legislation  that  was  introduced  by  then  As- 
semblywoman Gloria  Molina,  now  a  member  of  our  City  Council, 
that  required  all  service  delivery  areas  in  California  to  serve 
women  cJid  minorities  in  the  disadvantaged  population  in  the  ap- 
proximate representation  that  they  are  in  the  population  as  a 
whole.  The  State,  therefore,  puts  out  guidelines  to  us  as  to  what 
those  service  levels  should  be  based  on  the  demographic  informa- 
tion that  it  gathers. 

We  have  consistently  been  within  the  allowabl  j  range.  They 
have  about  a  ten  percent  leeway  in  that.  We  serve  in  excess  of  35 
percent  Hispanics  in  both  our  adult  and  youth  prfw^rams.  The  de- 
mographics show  that  that  is  right  on  target  wim  the  incidents  of 
Hispanics  within  the  population.  But  let  me  say  that  with  the 
recent  amnesty  requirements,  we  are  scv^ing  a  growing  number  of 
Hispanics,  limited  English-speaking  Hispanics,  and  we  are  right 
now  moving  to  deal  with  that  population. 
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It  is  a  case  here  in  the  City  of  xjOS  Angeles  that  we  have  English 
as  a  second  language  progranis  that  are  operating  on  a  24  hour  a 
day  basis  by  the  Unified  School  District  so  that  they  can  accommo- 
date the  amnesty  requirements  for  this  ilw  growing  segment  popu- 
lation. We  feel  that,  ')y  and  large,  we  have  met  the  needs  with  the 
resources  that  we  have  had  available  and  we  are  moving  to  in- 
crease that  became  of  the  increased  flow  from  that  amnesty  popu- 
lation group  into  our  JTPA  system. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  preview  cer- 
tain sections  of  a  report  which  is  done  by  a  rather  prestigious  and 
certainly  reliable  Hispanic  organization.  When  we  receive  that 
report,  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  you  and  at  that  time,  have  you 
comment  on  it  more  specifically  so  that  if  the  allegations  have 
merit,  certainly  we  wact  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  But,  not  having 
the  report  before  us  t,t  this  time,  it  would  be  probably  unwise  to 
comment  on  it  too  much,  but  I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  it  with  you  when  the  committee  receives  the  official 
report. 

Mr.  Bruce.  Another  report  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you  is  a 
report  that  I  believe  will  be  released  soon  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Emplovment  Policy.  And  we  did  provide  testimony  to  the 
Commission  when  it  was  out  here.  Both  Deputy  Grace  Montinez 
Davis  and  I  testified  and  we  did  bring  some  of  that  information  to 
bear  for  the  committee. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Hayes? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  impressed  with  the  testimony  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  I  am  overly  praising  you,  but  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  listen  to 
your  testimony  and  reviewed  your  statement.  Councilman  Farrell, 
that  200— you  said  $250  million  you  receive  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  think,  over  a  six-year  period  that  started  m  1983,  which 
means  about  $4  million  a  year — $40  million  a  year,  you  have— and 
you  serviced,  I  guess,  10,000  youth  per  year  under  the  summer 
youth  program,  another  10,000  per  years,  which  means  that  is 
60,000  in  each  instance  following  my  arithmetic,  and  you  said  you 
had  a  little  money  left  over  for  a  year  or  two.  And  let  me  suggest 
to  you,  should  that  occur  again,  I  would  be  glad  to  cow^^  and  picK  it 
up  for  Chicago,  at  least  not  have  it  go  back  from  whence  it  came. 

But  the  point  that  I  am  merely  getting  at  is,  your  unemployment 
figure,  you  say,  runs  seven  to  eight  times  higher  than  the  countnr- 
\Ade  rate,  which  means  it  is  running  somewhere  clearly  around  30 
percent  among  tfc?  people  in  this  category,  youth  particularly.  Yet, 
at  the  end,  Mr.  Farrell,  you  indicated  that— maybe  I  misunderstood 
you— what  you  said  is  tantamount  to,  "If  it  is  not  broke,  do  not  fix 
it."  You  are  satisfied  with  the  current  situation.  jJid  I  misunder- 
stand you? 

Mr.  Farrell.  No,  you  did  not  misunderstand  me,  sir.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that,  when  you  look  at  the  parts  of  the  systems  where 
some  s^  it  is  broken,  I  think  we  along  with  cities  across  the 
United  States  would  like  to  have  people  -jome  and  show  us  how  we 
can  keep  people,  for  example,  those  who  start  off  week  one,  day 
one,  and  who  start  dropping  out  and  week  five,  six,  seven  and  allow 
for  the^  monies  to  pile  up  and  stay  up.  We  would  welcome  any- 
body from  the  public  or  private  sector  to  come  and  show  us  what 
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we  can  do  to  keep  people  in  programs  when  they  choose  to  step 
out. 

And  it  is  those  funds  that  v;ere  made  available  to  the  enroUees 
in  the  first  place  that  are  not  expended,  that  contribute  to  the 
monies  that  go  back.  So,  it  is  one  of  those  kinds  of  technical 
glitches. 

Mr.  Hayes.  One  of  the  problems  we  find  is  that  much  of  the 
money  tlmt  is  appropriated  for  these  kind  of  social  programs  is 
usurped  in  administrative  costs  and  never  really  goes  for  the  kind 
of  programs  that  they  are  design^  and  appropriated  for.  It  seems 
to  me  you  are  awarded  that  at  1  by  making  sure  that  much  of 
the  funds  that  you  receive  fror  v^e  Federal  Government  goes  for 
the  programs  for  which  they  are  desired.  You,  I  think,  will  find 
the  same  position  I  stated  to  the  previous  panel,  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of— if  we  follow  the  current  path,  of  having  less  money  to 
ftmd  these  kind  of  programs.  In  fact,  JTPA  is  one  program  that 
stands  in  complete  jeopardy  of  elimination  and  certauUy,  given  the 
kind  of  track  record  you  have  had  here,  it  would  indicate  that  this 
program  has  been  very  helpful  and  should  certainly  not  be  consid- 
erec  as  one  that  should  be  eliminated,  because  you  have  done  a  lot. 

That  is  the  reason  I  want  to  just  say  to  yon  that  some  of  your 
colleagues  from  this  area  need  to  be  joined  with  my  good  Chairman 
nere  and  support  these  kind  of  programs,  because  some  of  them  are 
fairly  weak  when  it  comes  to  supporting. 

Mr.  Fabbell.  I  understand  exactly  what  you  are  saying,  Mr. 
Hayes,  and  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Okay,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Jontz? 

Mr.  Jontz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Councilman,  you  note 
that  the  Hawkins  legislation  would  put  greater  emphasis  on  the 
disadvantaged  youth  population  to  determine  funding  levels  for 
that  portion  of  the  program,  and  quite  honestly,  that  would  not 
help  our  area  in  particular,  although  I  uaiderstand  the  reason  it  is 
bfdng  done.  But  I  did  want  to  note  yoiir  observation  that  perhaps  it 
w  ould  be  wise  to  wait  to  use  the  1990  census  data,  and  I  would  en- 
dorse that.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  Chairman 
about  it,  but  I  wanted  to  note  that  particular  recommendation  in 
your  testimony. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  aek  you  about  is  that  you  did  warn  us 
early  in  your  statement  that  rederaliy  mandated  service  levels 
could  limit  local  flexibility  and  resuli  in  one  group  being  ser  ^ced 
at  the  expense  of  others.  Would  you  explain  in  a  little  greater 
detail  what  your  concerns  are  as  so  far  as  the  bill  now  reads  or 
how  it  could  read  that  would  give  you  difficulty  so  far  as  limits  of 
flexibility? 

Mr.  Farrell,  Mr.  Bruce  will  comment. 

Mr.  Bruce.  I  think  the  point  that  we  are  making  here  is  that  as 
you  look  at  a  community  with  as  many  diverse  groups  as  the  City 
of  Los  Attgeles  has  in  it  disadvantaged  population.  We  feel  that 
there  ought  to  be  equal  access  by  the  disadvantaged  population,  we 
feel  that  there  ought  to  be  equal  access  by  the  disadvantaged  popu- 
lation to  Federal  job  training  programs.  And  to  the  extent  that  re- 
quirements are  placed  on  who  can  come  in,  who  may  not  come  in, 
tne  fear  is  that  we  may  ultimately  get  to  a  system  where,  rather 
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than  focusing  on  the  disadvantaged  or  the  poor,  we  ai'e  going  to 
have  a  program  for  the  poor  plus;  poor  plus  drop-out,  poor  plus 
teen  parent,  poor  plus  some  other  requirement. 

Five  years  down  the  road  maybe  somebody  will  wonder  whatever 
happened  to  the  Federal  job  training  program  for  the  poor?  And  I 
thmk  in  part  of  my  testimony  I  cited  one  of  the  growing  areas  is 
the  workmg  poor.  In  Caliibmia  we  already  have  the  minimum 
wa^e  of  four  and  a  quarter.  That  only  represents  on  a  monthly 
basis,  a  salary— gross  sedary  of  $T/5.  Housing  costs  h^re  are  stag- 
gering. In  the  Councilman's  district  which  is  not  the  west  side,  by 
any  means,  housing  costs  are  $400  to  $500  a  month. 

So,  we  have— when  you  prescriptively  target, -you  have  the  situa- 
tion where,  without  flexibility  in  that,  you  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  serve  needs  that  very  well  may  need  to  be  served.  We  would, 
perhaps,  suggest  that  any  listing  of  designated  barriers,  if  you  will, 
carry  with  it  the  flexibility  and  the  ability  to  perhaps  have  that 
listed  added  to  as  part  of  your  twoA^ear  plan  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Governor;  so  that  that  local  flexibuitv  uo  address  the  popula- 
tion that  ypu  find  in  your  own  particular  SDA  can  be  met. 

Mr.  Farrell.  And  Mr.  Jontz,  it  gets  to  be  a  political  problem, 
too.  For  those  of  us  who  represent  inner-city  constituencies  in  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  it  is  often  hard  for  us  to  get  the  consent  and 
the  active  participation  v./  our  colleagues  who  do  not  necessarily . 
represent  inner-city  constituencies,  if  we  cannot  have  ,  a  system  in 
place  that  is  primarily  designed  and  functions.  As  Mr.  Bruce  said, 
we  have  to  serve  the  poor.  Yes,  we  have  to  have  the  categories  es- 
tablished at  the  Federal  level  addressed  and  addressed  properly. 
But  there  is  more  poor  than  that  And,  thus,  the  tension.  Ai>d> 
thus,  in  our  system  servfng  people  over  a  452  square  mile  area, 
where  you  find  the  traditi^yn  inner-city  and  only  a  portion  of  that, 
we  are,  in  that  perspective  of  a  system  and  system  management, 
very,  very  concerned  that  we  have  the  flexibility  to  do  what  is  ap- 
propriate to  get  the  public  support,  to  get  the  political  support  nec- 
essary to  be  active  viable  participants,  to  have  community-based  or- 
ganizations and  service  providers,  be  able  to  function  as  a  system 
with  standards  that  apply  to  everyone,  that  are  accepted  by  every- 
one and  will  meet  auiyone's  test  and  anyone's  inspection. 

Mr.  Jontz.  I  appreciate  the  further  amplification  and  I  thank  all 
three  of  you  for  your  statements.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Could  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  more  question  of  Mr. 
Flaming? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  You  mentioned  in  your  prepared  statement  that  the 
drop-out  rate  of  high  school  students  is  increasing.  What  level  it  is 
approximately  now  on  a  percentage  basis?  And  what  is  the  reason, 
do  you  think,  for  the  increase? 

Mr.  Flaming.  It  varies  by  geographic  area  and  by  income  group. 
And  we  are,  of  course  in  Los  Angeles  County,  seeing  a  large  influx 
of  immigrants  from  Central  America.  We  have  had  a  long-standing 

SDpulation  that  is  clearly  impacted.  And  sO  I  think,  in  part,  it  re- 
ects  our  changing  demographics  and  social  turbulence,  m  many  of 
our  inner-city  areas,  we  report  drop-out  rates  in  the  area  of  40  per- 
cent. And  these  statistics  are  not  highly  reliable  but  the  indications 
are  that  this  trend  is  going  upwards  ia  om*  county  and  it  is  in 
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direct  opposition,  of  course,  to  the  higher  skill  laborers— levels  that 
the  labor  market  is  requiring  out  there. 

Mr.  Hayes.  You  said  that  the  CaUfornia  minimum  rate  is  four 
twenty-five  now? 

Mr.  Flaming.  That  is  correct. 

JMr.  Hayes.  You  mean  it  is  90  cents  above  what  current  level  is 
federally^ 
Mr.  Flaming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Do  you  see  an  indication  that  you  want  *^o  keep  that 
same  spread  above?  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Farrell.  Well,  Mr.  Hayes,  some  of  us  want  it  to  go  higher 
than  that.  And  as  the  Chairman  said  about  JTPA  being  a  compro- 
mise, so  is  that  four  and  a  quarter.  Some  wanted  to  go  up  $5,  $5 
plus. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  would  like  to  see  you  blaze  that  trail.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Oiairman  Hawkins.  We  are  leading  the  Nation.  Thank  you,  gen- 
tlemen, and  we  appreciate  the  testimony.  The  next  panel  will  con- 
sist of  Mr.  Robert  Gutierrez,  Executive  Director,  Archdiocese  of  Lc« 
Angeles  Education  and  Welfare  Corporation;  Mr.  Martin  Ulloa, 
Ulloa— Martin,  when  you  begin  your  testimony,  please  give  your 
correct  pronunciation.  I  have  come  as  close  as  I  can  possibly  get; 
and  finally,  Mr.  Ruben  Treviso,  Veterans  and  Community  Service, 
Incorporated,  also  representing  the  American  G.I.  Forum.  I  am 
trying  to  speak  Spanish  with  a  German  brpgu  3. 

Mr.  Treviso.  You  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Gutierrez,  we  will  hear 
from  you  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  GUTIERi^Z,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
ARCHDIOCESE  OF  LOS  ANGELES  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE 
CORFORA'iiON 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  other  members  of  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  make  this  presentation.  J  am  not  one  to 
work  on  popularity,  but  I  think  there  is  a  few  pointb  of  truth  that 
need  to  come  to  the  surface. 

Let  me  state  that  the  organization  I  work  for,  the  Archdiocese  of 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  operating  iederally  fimded  job  Iraining  pro- 
grams for  the  past  25  years.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend 
20  of  those  years  with  that  organization  in  tfis  line  of  work.  They 
currently  serye  approximately  1200  youth  from  low  income  fami- 
lies. JNinety-five  percent-are  minority.  About  65  percent  at  Latino, 
25  percent  black  and  the  remainder  are  Asian  and  white. 

It  is  evident  that  changes  are  needed  to  the  current  delivery 
system  of  providing  job  training  for  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  and  adults.  Some  of  these  changes  are  addressed  in  the  pro- 
posted  amendraerts  to  theiJc^^  Training  Partnership  Act  under  H.R. 
2039.  However,  as  a  practitioner  in  the  field  for  nearly  years,  there 
are  some  comments  which  I  would  like  to  make  which  hopefully 
wUl  strength  the  proposed  amendment. 

Our  youth  population  faces  severe  problems,  particularly  those 
whose  lives  are  touched  by  poverty  and  bleak  environmental  condi- 
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tions  which  make  it  ever  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  transi- 
tion into  mainstream  America  Our  job  training  programs  need  to 
focus  on  prevention  rather  than  rehabilitation,  especially  given  the 
limited  available  funds.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  targeting 
those  youth  who  have  not  completed  theii*  secondary  education,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  high  school  dropK)uts.  And  I  might  add  that 
your  amendment  clearly  points  out  to  the  need  to  get  to  those 
youth  who  are  not  high  school  drop-outs  but  rather  those  who  are 
attempting  to  complete  their  secondary  education ^as  well  as  those 
who  have  dropped  out  of  the  system,  which  I  think  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

The  latter  should  be  given  opportunities,  . namely  the  high  school 
dropK>uts,  to  return^  to  school,  either  through  part  time  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  enhanced  support  services.  I  might  add  that 
one  of  the  criticisms  of  the  current  JTPA  programs  is  that  all  the 
money  is  spent  for  administ  .ation  and  traming  but,  for  whatever 
reason,  the  narticipant  support  fUnds  are  not  being  uaed  to  the 
extent  that  they  should.  Stipends  are  needed,  clothing,  transporta- 
tion and  other  support  services  to  insure  that  these  youth  will  stay 
in  training  and  complete  their  training. 

Serving  the  most  at-risk  requires  considerably  greater  resources 
than  what  is  currently  available.  Consequently,  the  delivery  system 
must  focus  on  prevention  where  it  can  impact  the  greatest  num- 
bers  ofyoung  people  living  in  poverty.  Another  issue  is  whether  or 
not  JTPA  should  be  responsible  for  providiaig  academic  assessment 
and  remediation.  It  is  my  understanding  nearly  $300  billion  is 
spent  nationally  for  primary  and  secondary  education.  How  can  we 
expect  JTPA  to  correct  the  serious  problems  of  functionally  illiter- 
acy among  40  million  Americans  when  we  only  have  approximately 
$3  billion  Deing  spent  for  job  training? 

JTPA  should  serve  as  a  catalyst  tetween  the  educational  system 
and  employers  rather  than  attempting  to  intervene  in  correcting 
the  deficiencies  of  our  educational  system.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment is  correct  in  separatmg  the  adult  and  youth  entitlements. 
Tr  -  insures  that  our  youth  population  receives  its  fair  share  of 
Feueral  job  training  fxmds,  an  important  factor  given  its  preventa- 
tive nature  and  the  fact  that  it  targets  funds  at  a  more  difficult  to 
serve  population,  which  is  the  youth  population,  a  very  unstable 
group,  I  might  add. 

Although  it  is  important  to  clearly  identify  specific  costs,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  already  required  fuii  disclosure  through  its 
recent  regulatory  changes,  an  increase  of  administrative  costs  from 
15  to  20  percent  at  the  service  delivery  level  is  not  the  answer.  Al- 
ready the  state  consumes  five  percent  for  administration  without 
any  direct  visible  benefits.  An  additional  five  percent  will  result  in 
one-fourth  of  the  available  func's  being  spent  on  a  thing  we  call  ad- 
ministration. 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  is  dir^  funding  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  large  service  areas  such  as  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles.  Our  present  performance  standards 
appear  adequate  with  perhaps  ne^d  for  more  emphasis  on  compe- 
tency attainment  for  youth.  If  we  are  to  provide  services  to  youth 
14  and  15,  then  more  hours  of  direct  subsidized  employment  are 
needed.  The  current  500  hour  limitation  undf   exemplary  youth 
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programs  is  barely  sufficient  to  insure  that  h'  h  school  seniors 
complete  their  secondary  schooling.  This  limit  si*  juld  be  increased 
to  at  least  2500  hours  with  progressive  benchmarks  performemce 
for  satisfactory  completion  of  each  grade  level. 

I  might  add  that  a  lot  of  the  youth  are  dropping  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  high  school  and  that  is  where  we  need  to  catch  them  before 
they  leave  that  system.  Too  many  of  our  youth  living  in  poverty 
are  leaving  school  well  before  they  reach  their  senior  year.  Long- 
term,  training  is  needed  versus  the  short-term,  quick  solutions  em- 
phasized under  the  present  legislation.  Again,  emphasis  is  needed 
on  prevention  given  our  limited  resources. 

Another  area  which  "has  not  captured' much' attention  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  administrative  standards  for  evaluating  manage- 
ment at  the  SDA  level.  Our  present  system  in  Los  Angeles  involves 
considerable  and  needless  red  tape  which  detracts  from  JTPA's  at- 
tempt. It  is  for  this  reason  I  fear  increasing  the  percentage  of  ad- 
ministration at  the  SDA  level.  What  we  need  is  a  more  streamlined 
approach  toward  a  delivery  system  without  excessive  requirements 
imposed  on  delivers  by  multi-le.el  governmental  bodies.  Thank 
you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Robert  Gutierrez  follows:] 
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SuaMtry  of  Teatl»ony  Regarding  H.R.  2039 
by 

Robert  L.  Gutlerres 

It  la  evident  that  changea  are  needed  to  the  current  delivery  aysten  of 
providing  Job  training  for  econonlcally  dlaadvantaged  youth  and  adults.  Sone 
of  theae  changea  are  addreaaed  In  the  proposed  aaendmento  to  the  Job  training 
Psrtnerahlp  Act  (JTPA)  undev  H.R.  2039.    However,  aa  a  practitioner  In  the 
field  for  nearly  twenty  yeara,  there  are  coiwnts  which  I  would  Hit  to  make 
which  hopefully  will  atren^then  khe  propoaed  aiMndMnt. 

Our  youth  population  faces  aeve.e  probleas,  particularly  thof,e  whose 
Uvea  are  touched  by  poverty  and  bleak  envlronaental  conditions  which  nake 
It  ever  acre  difficult,  If  not  Impoaalble,  to  transition  Into  ulnatream 
AMrlca.    Our  job  training  programa  need  to  focus  on  prevention  rather  than 
rehabilitation,  eapeclally  given  the  limited  available  fund^i.    Thla  can  be 
accompUahed  by  targeting  thoae  youth  who  have  not  completed  their  aecondary 
education.  Including  thoae  who  are  high  school  dropouts.    The  latter  ahould 
be  given  Incentlvea  to  return  to  achool,  either  through  part-time  employment 
opportunltlea  or  enhanced  aupport  aervlces  (e.g.,  stipends,  clothing,  transpor- 
tation, etc.).    Serving  the  moat  at  risk  requires  conalderably  greater  resources 
than  -hat  Is  currently  available.    Consequently,  the  delivery  system  must  focus 
on  prevention  where  It  can  Impact  the  gieatest  numbers  of  young  people  living 
In  poverty. 

Another  laaue  la  whether  or  not  JTPA  should  be  res'^onslble  for  providing 
academic  aaseaament  and  remediation.    With  nearly  300  billion  spent  nationally 
for  primary  and  secondary  education,  how  can  we  expect  JTPA  to  correct  the 
aerloua  problema  of  functional  Illiteracy  among  40  million  Americana?  This 
requlrea  greater  cooperation  by  our  public  schools  In  working  with  JTPA  service 
providers.    JTPA  should  serve  as  a  catalyst  between  the  educational  system  and 
employers  rather  than  attempting  to  Intervene  In  correcting  the  deflclenclea 
of  our  educational  system. 

The  propoaed  amendment  Is  correct  In  aepbrstlng  the  adulc  and  the  youth 
entltlementa.    Thla  entires  that  our  youth  population  receives  Its  fair  ahare 
of  federal  Job  training  funds,  an  Important  factor  given  Its  preventative 
nature  and  the  fact  It  targets  funds  at  a  more  difficult  to  aerve  population. 
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Although  it  is  inportant  to  clearly  identify  specific  costs,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  already  required  full  disclosure  through  its  recent  regulatory  changes. 
An  increase  in  administrative  costs  from  15  to  20  percent  at  the  service  delivery 
level  is  not  the  answer.    Already  the  State  consumes  five  percent  for  ainistration 
without  any  direct  visable  benefits.    An  additional  five  percent  will  result  in 
one  fourth  of  the  availeble  funds  being  spent  on  administration.    Perhaps  what  is 
needed  is  direct  funding  from  the  federal  government  for  large  service  areas  such 
as  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Our  present  performance  standards  appear  adequate  with  perhaps  need  for  more 
emphasis  ovi  competency  attainment  for  youth.    Furtt.crmorc,  if  we  are  to  provide 
services  to  >outh  14  and  15,  then  more  hours  of  direct  subsidized  employment  are 
needed.    The  current  500  hour  limitation  under  Exemplary  Youth  Programs  is  barely 
sufficient  to  ensure  high  school  seniors  complete  their  secondary  schooling.  This 
limit  ahould  be  increased  to  at  least  2,500  hours  with  progressive  benchmarks  of 
performance  for  satisfactory  completion  of  each  grade  level.    Too  many  of  our 
youth  living  in  poverty  are  leaving  school  well  before  they  reach  their  senior 
year.    Long  term  training  is  needed  verses  the  short  term  quick  solutions  emphasized 
under  the  present  legislation.    Again,  emphasis  is  needed  on  prevention  given  our 
limited  resources. 

Another  area  which  has  not  captured  much  attention  is  estubllshment  of 
adminlatrative  standards  for  evaluating  management  at  the  SDA  level.    Our  present 
system  in  Los  Angeles  involves  considerable  and  needless  red  tape  which  detracts 
from  JTPA*s  intent.    It  is  for  this  reason  I  fear  incrcaaing  the  percentage  of 
adminiatration  at  the  SDA  level.    What  we  need  is  a  mor    streamlineu  approach 
to  our  delivery  system  without  excessive  requirements  imposed  on  deliverers  by 
multi* level  governmental  bodies. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Tiiank  you.  Mr.  Ulloa. 
Mr.  Ulloa.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Yes,  you  said  my  name  better 
the  s^nd  time. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  I  am  learning.  I  am  improving. 
Mr.  Hayks.  Would  you  repeat  it  again?  I  missed  it. 
Mr.  Ul^oa.  Ulloa. 

STATEMi  NT  OF  MARTIN  ULLOA,  EXECUTIVE  Di:<ECTOR,  S  E  R./ 
JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  Ulloa.  This  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  anc'  a  firat  for  me  to 
make  testimony  in  front  of  a  group  such  as  th.-  You  know  my 
nami..  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  Central  Los  Angeles  S.E.R./ 
Jobs  for  Progress,  Incorporated.  We  are  one  of  many  affiliates 
throughout  the  country  with  our  national  headquarters  located  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  Oar  prog-  im,  to  give  you  c^me  background,  is  one  of 
the  few  that  continue  to  operate  a  very  lengthy  classroom  training 
program  in  clercal  occupations  after  the  transition  from  CETA  to 
JTPA.  Daring  the  first  two  years  of  JTPA,  I  guess,  we  managed  to 
adequately  pay  our  expenses  and  transition  into  the  new  regula- 
tions, but  then  the  burden  of  no  stipends  tended  to  effect  our  per- 
formance. 

We  were  working  with  limited  English  speaking, '  primarily 
people  with  liHle  or  no  vjrk  experience  in  the  clerical  occupations 
and  we  pro\dded  15  percent  of  our  operating  budget  towards  sup- 
portive services.  Needless  to  say,  one  of  the  most  expensive  parts  of 
li  ^]^^^^^  services  is  child  care,  which  can  range  anywhere  from 
$1000  for  a  person  'with  one  dependent  to  up  to  $2000  for  three  de- 
pendents^ 

And  we  have  had  16  yeai'  old  applicants  or  17  year  old  mothers 
with  three  dependents  in  our  program.  So,  needless  to  say,  when 
you  t  -Hng  to  offset  2ome  of  ihese  costs  with  a  six  dollar  an  hour 
job,  alter  six  months  of  training,  it  is  not  always  a  positive  out- 
come. 

V^e  had  to  adjust  in  order  to  keep  alive  and  viable  wi\hin  the 
JTPA  system.  So,  we  had  make  adjustments.  We  shortened  our 
lenpfth  of  training  to  14  weeks,  upgraded  the  typing  skill,  which  we 
had  no  typing  ability  requirement,  necessarily  upgraded  it  to  25 
words  per  minute  and  imposed  a  sixth  grade  language  proficiency 
in  our  program  in  order  to  stay  competitive  and  meet  our  day-to- 
day operating  expenses. 

The  proposed  amem^ments  to  JTPA  under  H.R.  2039  will  have 
an  effect  on  oui  program  in  that  it  will  be  more  costly  because  now 
we  will  hav^  additional  documentation  to  further  certify  that  the 
person  is  eligible  for  trainmg.  I  always  have  to  pass  the  buck  wlien 
a  person  comes  to  nie  and  says,  "You  want  •  .e  tc  provide  all  of 
those  documents  and  now  you  want  me  to  show  you  that  I  am  illit- 
erate also?"  I  tell  them,  '1  do  not  make  the  laws.  I  just  have  u 
carry  them  out  as  they  are  toii  to  me,**  because  I  cannot  justify  it 
to  them. 

^  Appliccnts  will  leave  mv  of?ice  in  disgust  and  go  elsewhere.  Addi- 
tionally, we  will  need  to  look  for  more  automated  forms  of  testing 
in  trying  to  certify  that  a  person  is  basically  illiterate  and  we  are 

irrently  looking  at  anywhere  from  $40  to  $50  thousand  in  pur- 
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chasing  equipment  that  will  help  us  meet  those  objectives.  Fortu- 
nately, with  the  help  of  our  nationd  office  in  Dallas,  Texas,  that 
has  been  on  the  National  level  keeping  watch  for  us.  They  have  so- 
licited corporate  assistance  that  v.  ill  help  us  to  buy  such  equipment 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  and  be  more  manageable  as  op- 
posed to  coming  up  with  a  large  amount  at  one  time. 

Working  with  persons  with  long-term  dependency  on  public  as- 
sistance, one  of  the  problems  that  we  h^ve  faced  is  trying  to  up- 
grade their  skills  and  place  them  in  a  job  that  pays  $6  an  hour. 
The  $6  an  hour  job  does  not  come  close  to  replacing  what  welfare 
offers  them.  So,  it  provides  very  little  incentive  for  ihem  to  leave 
the  security  of  their  social  benefits  and  take  on  a  $6  an  hour  job, 
where  now  they  have  a  minimiun  of  $1000  worth  of  child  care  costs 
to  cover  and  go  through  *he  process  of  dragging  their  children  from 
one  facility  at  5  o'clock  the  morning  so  that  they  can  be  on  the 
job  at  8  o'clock. 

In  closing,  I  think  that  your  amendments  are  good  for  tnc  people 
who  are  disadvantaged,  who  are  limited  Enf  Izsh  spe^dng.  Here  in 
the  Southwest,  we  do  have  a  grooving  number  of  people  who  have 
been  given  the  privilege  to  work  in  this  country,  who  are  personal- 
ly involved  in  l(^clizing  over  a  thousamd  residents  here  in  Ix^  An- 
geles. And  we  know,  in  talking  to  them,  that  they  are  all  limited 
English  speaking.  V/e  are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  but  iis  a 
service  provider,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  us.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Martin  Ulloa  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  share 
my  thoughts  on  the  up  coming  proposed  changes  to  JTPA.  My  name  is 
Martin  F.  Ulloa,  Executive  Director  of  Central  los  /t.igelcs  SER-Jobs 
For  Progress,  Inc.  He  are  piiraarily  funded  by  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  Community  Development  Department. 

r  program  was  one  of  few  that  continued  to  maintain  a  lengthy 
classroom  training  program  in  clerical  occupation  for  limited 
English  speaking  applicants.  He  know  from  past  experience  that 
people  with  extreme  deficiencies  will  take  longer  to  train,  more 
that  six  months  and  less  likely  to  get  placed  in  these  occupations 
because  of  lack  of  confidence,  and  discrimination  against  their 
accent.  Supportive  Services  were  very  costly,  ranging  from  S600 
to  32,000  per  participant,  depending  on  the  number  of  dependents. 

Our  program  was  unsuccessf-1  in  generating  the  number  of  placements 
as  required  by  the  funding  source*. 

In  or^^er  uo  correct  these  situation,  we  had  to  make  program 
changes.  We  shortened  the  length  of  training  to  14  weeks,  ungraded 
the  ^yping  requirement  from  no  typing  ability  to  25  words  per 
minute,  and  imposts  a  sixth  grade  language  proficiency  level 
requirement. 

The  prop,  -d  amendments  under  H.  R.  2039  will  have  an  affect  on  our 
program.  Under  Section  203. (a) (2>  Additional  Requirements.  This 
will  require  us  to  further  document  an  applicants  qualifications 


to  reo^i^e  JTPA  -orvlccs.  This  adds  to  time  required  to  certify 
aiv'^applicant  and  more  costly.  Additionally,  We  will  need  to  look 
for  a  Bore  efficient  with  to  teach  and  track  Y  sic  skills  through 
automating  our  testing  and  instruction  process.  Our  initial  for 
such  an  upgrade  is  approximately  $40,000  in  cosputers  and  software 
in  add!.. on  to  salaries. 


Working  with  long  term  dependency  on  public  assistance,  from  our 
past  experience,  we  have  not  been  able  to  place  participants  with 
no  experience  in  jobs  paying  ^<x^^s  higher  than  $6.00  per  hour. 
Vhese  ;ages  do  not  compete  or  sub^witute  with  •  elfare  benefits. 
Child  care  alone  will  coit  ther  $250  per  month  for  one  dependent. 


In  closing  I  would  like  to  suggest,  that  the  funding  source  should 
a-'cept  part  of  the  li^Nbility  for  the  participants  that  have  tried 
and  did  not  terminate  with  a  positive  outcome. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Ruben  Treviso. 

STATEMENT  OP  RUBEN  TREVISO,  VETERANS  IN  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE,  INC.,  ALSO  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  G.I.  FORUM 

Mr.  Treviso.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Jontz,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  this  dis- 
tinguished body  of  elected  officials  and  concerned  citizens  regard- 
ing the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  H.R.  2039  as  introduced 
on  April  18th,  1989. 

My  name  is  Ruben  Treviso  and  I  am  a  Deputy  with  the  Veterans 
in  Community  Services,  Incorporated.  I  am  also  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  American  G.I.  Forum  for  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  job  training  programs  as  I  have  served 
as  the  National  Directojf  for  the  American  G.I.  Fonmi  in  Washing- 
ton and  had  great  input  into  the  Board  of  Directors'  National  Jobs 
for  Progress.  We,  at  present,  provide  sei-vices  lo  approximately  32 
cities  in  southeast  Los  Angeles  County.  I  completely  concur,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  your  comments  on  the  focusing  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  and  the  findings  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  that  those  most  in  need  are  not  being  served. 

As  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Work  Force  2000  report 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  predicts  that  the  mcoority  of  new  en- 
trants into  the  future  work  force  will  include  minorities  and  immi- 
grants, many  of  whom  will  be  lacking  employment  skills.  I  ask  that 
this  distinguished  body  also  read  into  the  record  two  reports  that 
were  released  **arlier  this  year  by  the  National  Commission  for 
Emplovment  I  -y.  These  reports  are  research  reports.  One  is  en- 
titled 'Who  wtw  arved  in  JTPA  programs,  patterns  of  participa- 
tion in  the  inner-group  equity,"  and  the  other  is  "Services  to  His- 
panics  in  JTPA,  implications  for  the  system." 

These  two  reports  lay  out  a  strategy  of  how  to  provide  services 
for  those  most  in  neeql  By  providing  the  services  in  JTPA  for  those 
most  in  need  and  the  hardest  to  reach  will,  in  and  of  itself,  insure 
that  all  of  those  individuals  in  those  categcriea  will  avail  them: 
selves  of  the  sendees.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  poor  direct 
tion  of  national  employment  policy  concerning  Mexican  Americanr 
and  Afro-America iis  is  the  al»ence  of  either  group  on  the  board  or 
the  National  C  ^mmission  for  Employment  Policy. 

As  of  the  lasi  coimt,  the  Commission  consisted  of  six  white.males 
and  one  white  female.  0/er  the  last  few  months,  we  have  tried  to 
recommended,  coerce,  force,  press  conference  and  battled  to  get  the 
Commission  to  insure  that  the  input  of  minority  communities  is  in- 
cluded on  their  Commission.  We  will  continue  our  ^ittenipts  to  try 
and  change  the  focus  of  the  National  Commission  on  Employment 
Policy  to  include  that  community  and  those  individuals  that  are 
most  in  need,  the  minority  communities  of  this  country. 

The  recommendations  and  amendments  to  the  -JTPA  program 
are  laudable  but  their  successes  depend  on  their  implementation  by 
the  local  PrivaUi  Industry  Council,  which  have  all  too  frequently 
excluded  competition  within  their  structure  and  many  times  have 
led  to  mismanagement,  questVnable  practices  and  the  reward  of 
incompetency.  The  Loe  Angeltd  Private  Industry  Council  has  re- 
cently been  cautioned  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  these  prac- 
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tices.  We  feel  that  if  there  was  some  of  an  open  competitive  bid 
process  among  service  providers,  much  of  the  abuse  would  not  take 
place. 

Those  individuals  that  are  hardest  to  serve  do  not  require  that 
much  additional  money.  In  a  recent  study  that  we  conducted  on 
the  homeless  population  and  the  veterans  population,  in  Los  Ange- 
les County,  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide  services  to  those  individ- 
uals and  enter  them  into  the  employment  market,  we  would  only 
raise  our  JTPA  allocation  per  individual  fifteen  percent.  As  I 
might  add,  there  is  approximately  60,000  homeless  individuals  on 
Los  Angeles  C!ounty.  Tliirty  or  35  percent  of  that  population  are 
veterans.  Hiat  is  approximately  16,000  people  that  we  feel  we 
might  be  able  to  provide  services  and  programs  with  the  monies 
avmlable. 

Presently,  I  have  met  with  Secretary  Kemp  yesterday  and  we 
talked  about  conceptualization  of  providing  the  facilities  to  these 
veteran  populations.  I  am  also  working  with  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Com.  'fission  on  Veterans  and  Military  Affairs.  And  jointly, 
we  hope  to  pull  together  the  resources  and  individual  attention  tc 
serve  that  homeless  population  that  is  most  in  the  news  as  of  late. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Community  Development  Commission 
recently  concluded  a  meyor  test  program  regarding  mothers  of 
AFDC,  that  is  Assistance  for  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 
Their  study,  after  a  test  project  of  four  years,  showed  that  given 
the  joint  funding  of  JTPA,  local  resources,  corporate  resources,  also 
jointly  with  the  Housing  and  Urban  Defvelopment,  that  individuals 
can  receive  an  equitable  and  liveable  income,  They  also  can  free 
themselves  of  the  ongoing  chain  of  the  attachment  of  the  AFDC  de- 
pendenbyr 

There  are  soluti'^  i  available  and  there  are  ways  to  get  the  sys- 
tems into  pract'  But  what  we  need  is  cooperation  amongst  all 
entities  at  th*-  jcal  and  state  and  national  level.  I  have^  included 
copies  of  the  Iront  pages  of  the  two  reports  that  I  refer ^to  in  my 
presentation.  Hopefully,  those  two  reports  will  be  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  We  are,  at  present,  attempting  to  find  other 
resource,  to  be  able  to  add  to  our  ability  to  provide  the  best  service 
possible. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this  distinguished  body.  And  we  will  continue  in  our  attempts 
to  change  the  composition  for  the  National  Commission  on  Employ- 
ment Policy.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ruben  Treviso  follows:] 
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8644  Nomtk  Blvd. 
WnMlar.CA  90606-3402 
(213)  685-6706 
(213)  695*9040 


Honorable    Augustus  Hawkins  and   thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 

address  this  distinguished  bodv  of  elected  officials  and  concerned  citizens 
re^aiu^iig  joo  iraining  ano  rartnersnip  act  H.h  as    introduced  on 

4/18/89. 

My  nane  i»  Ruben  TreviKO  and  I  an  with  the  Veterans  in  CoBBunity  Service,  inc. 
(VICS).  a  non-pro-fit  corporation  established  in  1977  to  provide  an  array  of 
services  to  the  connw.'.lcies  of  Southeast  Los  Anseles  county. 

completely  concur  with  the  Honorable  Ausgustus  Hawkins's  comnents  on  the 
refocusine  of  the  Job  Training  Partnerchip  Act  (JTPA)  and  the  findings  ot  the 
General  Accounting  Office  that  those  most  in  need  are  not  being  served.  As  the 
Honorable  Hawkins  has  stated  that"  The  Workforce  2000  report  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  predicts  that  the  majority  of  new  entrants  into  the  future 
workforce  will  include  minorities  ;snd  immigrants,  many  of  whom  will  be  lacking 
employability  skills 

I  ask  that  this  distinguished  body  also  read  into  the  record  two  reports  that 
were  released  earlier  this  ye?*  by  the  National  Cosoission  for  Employment 
Policy.  Those  reports  being  the  research  reports: 

1.  "Who  is  served  in  JTPA  prograis:  Patterns  of  participation  and  intergroup 
equity." 

and, 

2.  "  Services  to  Hispan^cs  in  JTPA:  Implications  fox  the  System", 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  tl  i  poor  direction  of  National  Employment  policy 
concerning  Mexican-Americans  and  Afro-Americans  is  the  abccence  of  either 
group  on  the  National  Coma»<sison  for  Employment  Policy.  As  of  thfe  last  count, 
tlie  \^sjuvilbi>l*j\i  coi.tfifeled  of  six  \6)  w^ate  males  and  one  whiLe  xeaale. 

The  recommendations  and  amerdments  to  the  'TPA  program  are  laudible.  but  their 
icesB  is  dependent  on  there  i*"  i.imentation  by  the  local  Private  Industry 
Council  (PIC)  which  have  all  too  irequently  excluded  competition  within  their 
structure  and  have  led  to  mismanagement,  questionable  practices,  and  the 
rewarding  of  incompentency  The  Lob  Angeles  Countv  s^rivate  Industry  Council 
has  recently  been  cautioned  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  these  practices.  We 
feel  that  if  there  were  more  of  a  open  competitive  biti  process  amongtb  service 
providers  uuch  of  the  abuse  would  not  take  place. 
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SERVICES  TO  BZSPANZCS  IN  JTPA: 
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by 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Treviso.  You  brought  up,  I 
think,  a  very  important  point  about  coordinaticn.  I  would  assume 
the  veterans  are  served  not  only  by  JTPA,  but  through  Veterans 
Affairs  and  oth^  r  programs.  To  what  extent  do  you  find  a  coordina- 
tion of  effort  or  is  it  that  the  veterans  sometimes  are  confused  as  to 
where  to  go  for  help  or  what  is  their  b-  i  approach?  Who  attempts 
to  coordinate? 

Mr.  Treviso.  Well,  we  are  attempting  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
right  now  ourselves.  We  have  met  with  Colonel  Joe  Smith  of  the 
L.A.  County  Commission  on  Veterans  and  Militmy  Affairs.  And  we 
are  seeking,  jointly,  the  drafting  of  proposals  to  be  able  to  find  ad- 
ditional monies  to  provide  those  services.  His  office  is  located  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles,  Patriotic  Hall,  where  a  large  .amber  of  the 
homeless  presently  reside.  We  are  worki^ig  ynih  various  groups  to 
establish  shelters  throughout  the  coimty  area  and  provide  a  better 
coordinated  effort. 

A  lot  of  veterans,  themselves,  view  entities  such  as  the  County 
and  City  as  bureaucracies  with  a  lot  of  red  tape  in  which  there  is 
no  assistance.  They  are  correct.  This  was  demonstrated  this  past 
year  when  a  large  group  of  homeless  veterans  camped  out  on  the 
Veterans  Administration  grounds  in  WestwooJ,  asking  for  space 
and  availability  of  services.  They  w.jro  denied.  But  it  is  only 
through  advocacy  and  working  in  coaLtions  and  groups  to  be  able 
to  make  the  programs  cost  effective  and  to  be  able  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  those  individuals  who  are  most  in  need. 

I  might  also  add,  studies  we  have  seen  have  shown  that  ten  per- 
cent of  all  those  that  served  in  Vietnam  came  from  this  area.  And 
that  is  why  we  have  so  many  thousands  of  veterans  that  are  home- 
less in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  You  also  mentioned  thot  the  process  would 
work  much  better  if  there  was  open  competition.  What  really  do 
you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Treviso.  Open  competition,  I  believe,  may  be  that  private 
corporations  should  become  more  involved  in  the  process.  Recently, 
I  had  several  corporations  call  me  asking  for  training  for  bilingual- 
type  computer  input  staff.  It  is  pretty  easy  to  train  individuate  on 
that,  six  to  eight  weeks.  But  that  service  does  not  seem  to  be  pro- 
vided at  present  or  they  were  unable  to  find  an  agency  that  provid- 
ed that  particular  service. 

The  open  competitive  bid,  v'e,  ourselves.  Veterans  in  Community 
Services  have,  for  the  last  four  years,  provided  services  during  the 
summer  to  youth  that  fall  in  the  categories  of  dropout  or  potential 
drop-out,  have  not  completed  their  Ugh  school  equivalency  or  high 
school  diplomas.  These  youth  would  like  to  maybe  have  this  kind  of 
training  and  support  throughout  the  year,  as  you  mention  in  your 
legislation.  We  totally  support  that  legislation. 

But  the  open  competitive  bid  process  of  Los  Angeles  Private  In- 
dustry Council  has  forbade  us  from  competing  with  the  other  agen- 
cies for  an  ongoing  JTPA  program.  We,  ourselves,  and  other  agen- 
cies, they  have  the  expertise  of  over  a  decade  of  experience  in  the 
field,  are  in  fact  being  denied  access  to  that  competitive  bid  process 
and  have  been  denied  monies  for  those  programs  which  we  would 
hopefully  be  able  to  run  throughout  thf:  entire  year. 
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So,  we  are  doing  it  on  summer  youth  employment  budget  monies 
now  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  continue  this  pro- 
gram throughout  the  course  of  the  year  as  ycu  mention  in  your  leg- 
islation. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  we  agree  with  you.  Mr.  Hayes? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Gutierrez,  yoar  statement  tends  to  contradict 
what  I  had  said  to  thx;  previous  panel.  I  thought  that  you  had  been 
able  to  hold  down  administrative  costs  here  in  servicing  this  kind 
of  program.  But  you  mention  that  increasing  administrative  costs 
from  15  to  20  percent  at  the  service  delivery  level  is  not  the 
answer.  You  say  already  the  state  oonsimies  five  percent  for  adn^- 
istration  Without  any  direct  visible  benefits.  An  additional  five  per- 
cent will  result  in  one-fourth  of  available  funds  being  spent  on  ad- 
ministration. Is  that  the  current  situation? 

Mr,  Gutierrez.  Well,  we  know  we  have,  at  least  20  percent  and  it 
is  being  spent  before  it  ever  gets  to  the  operational  level.  Adding 
another  five  percent,  before  it  ever  gets  to 'the  operational  level 
would  just  another  five  percent  less  that  is  put  with  the  organiza- 
tions that  actually  do  .the  work  and  that  is  provide  >;he  job  training. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Do  notiet'me  leave  here  with  the  wrong  conclusion; 
$250  million  that  you  have  in  here  in  Los  Angeles  C!ounty  

Mr  Gutierrez.  That  does  not  include  the  five  percent  that  the 
state  already  captured  for  whatever  they  do.  Okay,  so  

Mr.  Hayes.  They  are  not  doing  nothing,. you  say. 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  am  not  trying  to  say,  you  know  

Mr.  Gutierrez.  I  know,  that  is  for  administration  to  coordinate, 
but  see  California  is  a  big  state.  And  Los  Angeles  is  a  pretty  big 
city.  And  I  remember  the  old  MDTA  days  and  we  operated  a  very 
similar  program  and  we  only  spent  six  cents  out  of  every  dollar. 
Ninety-four  percent  was  going  for  direct  participant  benefits.  Then 
along  came  CETA  and  we  saw  that  increased  to  nearly  20  cents 
and  80  cents  going  for  direct  participant  benefits.  And  now  comes 
JTPA  and  I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  the  most  efficie.it  vehicle. 

Now,  I  know  the  statistics  look  impressive  but  I  think  somebody 
mentioned  creaming  and  I  thought— and  I  saw  a  lot  of  short-term 
programs  with  not  a  lot  of  long-term  rr.Bults  in  terms  of  retention 
and  employment. 

Mr.  Hayks.  You  said  perhaps  what  is  needed  is  direct  funding 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  large  service  areas  such  as  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  

Mr.  Gutierrez.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayes,  [continuing]  and  the  County  and  bypass  the  State. 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  Yes.  I  thii^I  it  is  a  more  direct  route.  I  think  you 
will  eliminate  a  level  of  govei^iment  that,  you  know,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  doing  us  much  good  here  in  L.A. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  I  unt  rstood  clearh-  And 
thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  I  think  related  t-i  his  figures,  I  think, 
given  earlier  that  some  $300  billion,  as  you  expressed,  is  spent  )n 
elementary  and  secondary  education  

Mr.  Gutierrez.  Nationally. 
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Chairman  Hawkins,  [continuing]  and  less  than  $4  billion  on 
training.  However,  the  three  hundred  billion  for  education  includes 
the  states  and  loced  governments. 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  And  the  less  than  four  billion  for  JTPA  is 
exclusively  Federal.  Now,  if  the  state,  as  you  said,  was  claiming 
that  percentage  for  administration  and  you  were  not  so  sure 
whether  they  deserve  it  or  whether  they  were  doing  their  job,  if 
they  would  put  up  some  money  in  addition  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  they  do  in  the  area  of  education— as  a  matter  of  fact^  they 
put  up  much  more  than  the  Federal  Government  which  is  only 
about  six  percent,  of  that  $300.billion,  only  six  percent  is  local,  that 
is  state  and  local  districts.  , 

Now,  if  the  state  were  to  put  up  some,  and  I  would  think  that 
that  is  where  we  should  begin  to  look,  some  additional  support  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  is  not  putting  up  very  much  for 
training.  And  the  state  is  practically  out  of  the  field  all  together. 
And  local  government  is  not  mvolved.  And  yet,  all  three  levels  ben- 
efit. So,  perhaps,  we  should  look  for  much  more  support  from  the 
state  or  else  not  give  them  any  additional  money  if  they  do.  not  see 
any  need  to  put  up  some.  So,  I  think  your  statement  was  a  lot  more 
profound  than  you  realize. 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  Yes,  that  is  true.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  is 
that,  in  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  seen  a  rather  si^iificant  decline 
in  Federal  funds  being  spent  for  job  training.  And  yet,  I  am  looking 
at  operators*  such  as  ourself,  being  asked  to  do  more  and  more.  The 
point  that  I  was  trying  to  get  across  was  essentifdly,  can  we  be  ex- 
pected to  take  care  of  the  education  and  remediation  needs  as  a 
mandate  on  top  of  everything  else  we  are  trying  to  do  and  with  less 
resources? 

Now,  what  we  do  is  we  rely  on  the  public  school,  the  diocesan 
schools  and  wh  ^^ever  other  resources  that  we  can  tap  into  without 
spending  JTPA  funds.  But  now  we  are  being  asked  to,  in  effect — we 
cannot  use  that  resource.  We  are  being  told  we  have  to  use  JTPA 
resources  to  provide  the  remediation  which  does  not  make  sense 
when  you  have  all  this  other  money  floating  around  for  the  educa- 
tional or  academic  requirements. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  we  cannot  do  much  about  that.  We 
are  not  supposed  to  advocate  issues  or  to  crusade.  We  are  supposed 
to  go  out  and  get  facts.  But  unfortunately,  we  should  be  out  advo- 
cating not  just  fooling  around  with  a  bunch  of  lousy  facts.  The 

Eoint  is  that  employment  and  training  programs  have  been  cut 
ack  by  over  50  percent  since  1979. 
Mr.  Gutierrez.  This  is  correct. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Yeah,  and  you  cannot  do  a  better  job,  you 
know,  with  a  greater  need  and  less  money  to  do  the  job  with.  And 
yet,  Mr.  Sinunu  and  some  other  persons  at  the  National  level  keep 
talking  about  how  much  money  we  are  throwing  away,  as  if  we 
are,  in  a  sense,  going  down  the  street  just  throwing  the  money 
away.  And  yet  the  cut-backs  are  taking  place  and  they  are  taking 
place  at  the  Federal  level.  And  you  have  not  seen  the  worst  of  it 

E\  Next  year  is  going  to  be  a  lot  worse  because  th  people  do  -^ot 
ow  really  what  is  happening.  And  until  they  wak'.  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  hf^aded  for  some  serious  problems  in  this  country,  that 
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we  are  in  what  is  comp8u:tible  to  World  War  11,  and  we  have  to  mo- 
bilize for  some  real  action  and  get  out  there  and  start  crusading. 
But  that  is  not  supposed  to  be  what  this  committee  is  supposed  to 
do.  We  are  supposed  to  be  reserved  and  not  talk  about  it. 
Mr.  Gutierrez.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman  

Chairman  Hawkins.  But  we  appreciate  some  of  you  expressing 
yourselves  because  you  are  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  GuTiEPREZ.  [continuing]  it  is  all  connected.  We  ma^  be 
spending  less  on  job  training  now,  but  we  are  certoinly  spendmg  a 
whole  lot  more  money  on  institutionalizing  people. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  they  bad-mouthed  CETA  until  they 
got  rid  of  that.  When  they  got  rid  of  CETA,  they  got  rid  of  about 
|lO  billion  und  training  and  job  opportunities.  Let  us  face  it,  they 
did  not  like  it  because  it  was  doing  a  reasonably  good  job.  And  thev 
got  rid  of  it.  And  now  they  have  another  program  which  they  will 
soon  get  rid  of  that  one,  because  it  is  getting  to  be  so  tiny  or  so 
puny  that  it  is  going  to  die  from  malnutrition.  But  I  hope  that, 
through  these  hearings  and  through  those  of  you  who  testify  before 
the  hearings,  that  we  will  at  least  be  able  to  hold  on  to  some  of  it 
until  we  can  do  better. 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  Well,  it  is  all  connected,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  when  we  cut  back  on  job  training  and  the  kind  of  preventative 
programs  I  speak  of,  then  we  are  looking  at  spending  more  money 
down  the  line  on  putting  an  ever  increasing  number  of  minorities 
in  jails  and  prisons.  And  if  you  ask  me,  there  has  to  be  a  more 
humane  approach. 

C  lirman  Hawkins.  Well,  you  are  certainly  right.  Mr.  Jontz? 

Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Chairman,  le*.  me  associate  myself  with  your  re- 
marks and  observations.  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr.  IJlloa,  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  statements— very  helpful  statements-— and  Mr. 
Treviso  also.  I  want  to  add  just  very  quicluy,  I  believe  that  I  am  the 
only  member  of  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Coii:mittee  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  And  I  £tm 
very  concerned  about  job  training  opportunities  for  our  veterans.  I 
know  we  have  had  some  good  programs  through  the  Veterans  Com- 
mittee which,  regrettably,  have  lapsed.  The  Veterans  Job  Training 
Act  is  not  being  funded  by  the  Congress,  even  though  it  was  proven 
to  be  very  helpful  in  providing  opportunities  for  employment  for 
veterans. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  look  at  this  issue  of  coordination  and  see  if 
there  is  some  interface  between  the  responsibilities  of  these  two 
committees  which  could  be  better  improved.  I  do  want  to  sidetrack 
myself  for  just  half  a  minute  to  mention  to  you  that  if  you  have 
ten  percent  of  the  veterans  from  the  Vietnam  era  in  this  area,  you 
are  talking  about,  based  on  the  research  that  VA  did  lastyear, 
40,000— plus  veterans  who  are  currently  suffering  from  PTSD— 
post-traumatic  stress  (disorder.  Now,  I  mention  that  because  it  is  a 
very  serious  problem  with  r^ard  to  employment  for  many  veter- 
ans,, and  I  have  authored  some  l^islation  which  I  think  both 
Chairman  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Hayes  have  co-sponsored,  to  improve 
the  job  that  the  VA  does  in  addressing  those  problems. 

I  appreciate  the  observation  of  Mr.  Gutierrez  that  these  things 
are  ai  related  and  this  hearing  this  morning  has  been  very  helpful 
in  pointing  out  some  of  those  relations  and  what  some  of  the  chal- 
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lenges  are  that  face  us.  Let  me  simply  conclude  by  saying  thanks  to 
you  and  to  our  previous  witnesses  for  the  very  good  statements. 
Mr.  Treviso.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jontz. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  We  would  like  to  extend  the  appreciation  of 
the  committee  to  all  three  of  the  witnesses.  You  have  been  most 
helpful.  And  after  we  go  on  to  Chicago  for  another  hearing  with 
Mr.  Hayes,  eventually,  we  will  be  back,  I  think  sometime  later  in 
the  fall,  at  which  time  we  will  have  some  of  the  reports  referred  to 
before  the  committee  and  perhaps  we  can  get  into  the  problems  in 
an  even  more  specific  way.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  question. 

Mr.  Gutierrez,  about  stipends.  What  do  you  have  in  mind,  the 
Colonel  North  type? 

Mr.  GuTiHiREz.  No,  no,  I  think  we  should  be  up-front  and  stay 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  expect— I 
agree,  we  should  increase  that  15  to  20  percent. 

.Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  stipends  were  permitted  under  the 
CETA  program. 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  Yes,  but  with  all  the  red  tape,  they  made  it  im- 
possible for  people  to  use  them. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Yeah,  well,  I  agree  with  you.  We  will  tried 
to  clarify  that,  but  instead  we  got  the  JTPA  which,  in  effect,  elimi- 
nated stipends  all  together.  And  now  we  are  not  in  a  position 
except  through  a  waiver  kind  of  approach  to  do  anything  e&out  it. 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  You  cannot  expect  a  pc,  r  man  to  get  job  training 
when  he  cannot  take  care  of  basics. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  we  do  not  expect  it  but  there  are  some 
people  who  do. 

Mr.  Gutierrez.  I  agree.  I  understand. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  thank  you  very— wait,  Tm  sorry. 

Mr.  Treviso.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  one  question? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treviso.  Being  as  we  move  into  the  year  2000,  the  private 
sector  will  be  the  group  that  benefits  the  most  from  the  well- 
trained  educated  employment  pool.  What  can  we  do  to  bring  in  the 
private  sector  and  make  them  more  committed  to  i^isuring  their 
lutxire? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  we  want  to  try  to  do  that.  We  have  a 
hearing  this  afternoon  and  all  of  you  are  invited  back  at  1:00  p.m.; 
on  Workforce  2000. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  that  proposal  is  to  involve  the  pri- 
vate sector.  We  staited  out  with  the  defense  industries,  many  of 
which  are  based  here  in  southern  California,  but  throughout  the 
Nation  they  have  more  than  $80  billion  worth  of  contracts.  And  we 
are  trying  to  get  some  of  them  to  put  a  little  bit,  just  a  little  bit  of 
that  back  into  training  and  reachmg  problems,  including  reaching 
minorities  and  women  and  so  forth,  who  are  under-represented. 
And  that  is  the  hearing  this  afternoon. 

So,  we  are  not  trying  to  approach  this  thing  with  one  simple  bill. 
We  know  that  is  not  going  to  do  the  job  all  together,  but  the  other 
bill  will  attempt  to  reach  that  problem.  Workforce  2000,  and  to  in- 
volve the  private  sector,  to  ask  them  out  of  the  Federal  money 
which  they  receive,  to  put  a  little  bit  of  it  back  in,  in  order  to  help 
us  train  the  workers  that  they  need.  And  they  are  going  to  benefit 
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and  all  of  us  are  going  to  benefit.  And  they  are  goi:  g  to  benefit  as 
well.  So  that  is  the  afternoon  hearing.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Treviso.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  I  want  to  issue  an  invitation  to  everyone  for 
this  afternoon's  hearing  and  obviously,  we  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  get  the  type  of  testimony  that  will  help  further  the  cause 
that  you  just  mentioned.  Thank  you.  The  committee  is  ac^ourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:14  a.m.,  the  committee  adjourned.] 

[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows.] 
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October  30,  1989 


The  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
Chalraan 

House  Coanlttaa  on  Eduoatlon  and  Labor 
2181  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515-6100 

Dear  Augustus: 

Enclosed  is  tha  testimony  of  Carlos  Gonzales,  President- 
Elect  of  the  National  Enployaent  and  Training  Assoclstlon  in 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Stnte  Supervisor  of  the  Vocational  Tech- 
nical and  Adult  Education,  Special  Projects,  on  H.R.  2039i 
legislation  to  reauthorize  tha  Job  Training  Parternshlp  Act. 

I  respectfully  ssk  that  this  testlnony  be  Included  in 
the  record  of  the  hearing  oq  H.R.  2039,  which  you  are 
conducting  starting  on  Novcabar  2,  1989^    I  believe  thl^ 
testlBony  merits  your  attention. 

Thsnk  you,  and,  as  always,  best  regards. 


6f.es  Senator 


JB/cm 
Enclosure 


cc    Carlos  Gonzales 
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Introduction 

This  position  statement  Is  Intended  to  provide  a  summary  ol 
various  professional  views  concerning  amendments  to  Public  I>aw  97- 
300,  the  Job  'Irainlng  Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  Kepresentatlves  o£ 
state  education  agencies  (SEAs)  have  conducted  an  Intensive  review 
of  the  purposes,  outcomes r  And  proposed  changes  for  that  portion 
of  JTPA  legislation  which  allows  the  Governor  to  retain  a  portion 
of  Title  IIA  of  each  state's  JTPA  allotment  for  state  educational 
programs*  While  coitimendabXe  In  their  Intent,  current  proposals 
before  the  Congress  to  amend  the  JTPA  legislation  could  be 
improved.  Further,  appropriations  should  be  Increased  to  meet  the 
demands  for  serving  targeted  populations  specified  in  the  proposed 
amendments. 

Recent  Reports 

A  report  recently  released  by  the  Nation  il  Center  for  Research 

in  Vocational  Education  (1989)  summarizes  the  use  of  the  8-percent 

set«-asld6  for  SEAs.    In  its  introductory^  statements  the  National 

Center  report  notes; 

**6iven  the  almost  complete  -lack  of  information  on 
the  effectiveness  of  different  education  and 
training  programs  in  promoting  employment  for  their 
students  and  clients,  there  is  no  strong  evidence  at 
this  point  to  justify  many  of  the  most  thorough 
proposals  to  revamp  the  coordination  requirements  in 
either  the  Per' ins  Act  or  JTPA,**    (pg  4-5) 

Researchers  for  the  national  center  note  the  importance  of 

maintaining  a  set-aside  of  the  state's  basic  training  allotment  to 

allow  SEAs  to  continue  their  role  in  coordinating  education  and  job 
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training  programs*  The  National  Center's  report  concludes  as 
follows « 

"Overall ,  however ,  our  interviews  produced  a  general 
agreement  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels  that  the  8- 
percent  funds  have  8timu^^t  .d  progress  and  experiments 
that  would  never  have  been  established  without  this  set*- 
aside.  A  variety  of  institutions,  including  adult 
schools,  high  schools,  coramuoity  colleges,  anJ  technical 
institutes »  have  participated  in  JTPA  that  would  never 
have  otherwise  come  into  contact  with  the  job  training 
system.  *  •  (P9«19) 

Other  recent  reports  h?ve  addressed  the  iitportant  ner^  to  improve 

the  acquisition  of  basic  and  technical  skills  for  new  and  existing 

workers.    Reports  such  as  the  American  Society  for  Training  and 

Development's  Workplace  Basics i   The  skills  Employers  Want  and  the 

JTPA  Advisory  Committee's  Working  Capital:    JTPA  investments  for 

the  90 's  make  it  clear  that  the  nature  and  character  of  the  job 

training  system  roust  provide  for  quality  education  and  training. 

To  be  sure,  America's  future  will  depend  in  large  p&rt  on  the 

preparation  of  workers«**many  of  whom  will  not  attend  college « 

The  sum  and  substance  of  these  reports,  and  others,  encourages 

the  states'  education  community  to  contii^ue  its'  upward  trend  of 

more  rigorous   study   of    the   basics^    e«g«,    reading »  writing, 

mathematics*   Clearly,  3EA8  must  continue  to  play  a  key  leader snip 

role   to  effect   significant   educational  gains   for  students--- 

including  JTPA  clients* 

tinique  Features  of  tha  8-percant  rrogrsa 

In  their  deliberations,  SEAs  have  ident.^fied  several  unique 
features  of  the  current  jTPA  8-percent  set-aside.  Several  examples 
are  provided  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  d-percent  allotment. 
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1.  state  education  ageneieg  have  used  the  6 -per cent  set-  • 
aside  _^o  leverage  funding  .from  other  sources.  In 
Wisconsin,  S-percent  funds  have  )>een  supplemented  with 
funding  from  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocations!  Education 
Act,  vocational  rehabilitation,  adult  basic  education, 
welfare,  And  other  programs  to  pilot  four  Job  Centers. 
The  Job  Centers  pronote  **one  stop  shopping**  for  education 
and  training  services.  Also  in  Wisconsin,  JT?A  8-percent 
f  un^is  are  used  as  a  catelyst  to  bring  about  institutional 
change  in  hew  schools  serve  at*>risk  youth.  In  Florida, 
8*-percent  funds  have  leveraged  more  than  $22  million 
dollars  from  other  federal  and  state  sources.  Notably, 

a  substantial  number  of  states  are  using  B -percent  funds 
to  kdep  at-risk  youth  in  school  which  creates  income  for 
the  school  by  increasing  their  average  daily  attendance.  . 

2.  State  education  agencies  have  played  a  key  role  in 
brokering  educational  technology,  for  local  service 
delivery  aqe^tts .  Nebraska  and  Tennessee  have  used  local 
coflsmnity  colleges  to  establish  assessment  centers  for 
JTPA  client  intake  and  assessment,  zowa  and  Oklahoma 
have  used  8-percent  fundr  to  support  unique  educational 
programs  in  their  states**  correctional  facilities. 
Michigan's  Family  Employability  Development  materials  are 
being  used  to  improve  family  literacy.  Minnesota  will 
provide  custoroisied  training  and  educational  services 
through  sate? lite  to  the  state's  17  Service  Delivery 
Areas. 

3.  State  education  agencies  have  used  B-percent  funds  to 
swport  the  states!  educational  reform  inltiativesT  More 
than  45  state  legislatures  liave  instituted  wide-ranging 
educational  reforms  to  improve  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  states*  educational  systems.  In  Arkansas, 
students  who  do  not  pass  the  new  state  contpetency 
examination  arc  served  in  a  special  program  to  remediate 
their  deficiencies.  The  8-percent  set-aside  funds  are 
used  to  support  Arkansas^ '  priority  to  assure  that  their 
youth  successfully  conplei»  their  high  school  education. 
Similar  efforts  are  underway  in  Florida  and  Texas. 
Virginia's  set-aside  has  been  used  to  develop  and 
implsTnent  a  computer  assisted  iustructional  program  to 
reinediate  basic  skill  deficiencies. 

4.  State  education  agencies  have  pioneered,  experimental 
educational  programs  which  serve  as  a  feeder  system  for 
tEi"  much  larger  Title  IIA  pfSyram  managed  by  service 
geTi very  agents.  Illinois'  special  program  to  provide 
basic  eaxd  technical  skills  to  public  housing  residents 
illustrates  this  unique  feature  of  the  JTFA  8-percent 
set-aside.    Many  disadvantaged  youth  who  were  served  in 
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this  program  are  now  being  served  with  funding  from  the 
Mayor  *F  Office  of  Employment  and  Training,  the  Chicago 
SDA.  Arizona  has  usdd  set-aside  funding  to  remediate 
basic  skill  deficiencies  for  criminal  offenders  preparing 
them  for  work  in  the  staters  technical  centers*  When 
released  these  clients  are  served  by  local  SDAs.  in  Hew 
York  8~percent  funds  have  been  combined  •  with  vocational 
education,  adult  education  and  state  funds  to  establish 
more  than  30  on**site  child  care  centers  at  locations 
where  welfare  recipients  receive  literary  and 
occupational  training* 

These  examples  are  by  ro  means  all  inclusive*     SEAs  have 

identified  hundreds  of  examples  where  educational  policies  have 

been  modified  to  benefit  JTFA  clients* 

An  Bstablish<%d  infrastructure 

The  Congress  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  education 
and  training  services  for  the  states'  youth  and  adults*  The 
Congress  wisely  established  an  infrastructure  through  Public  Law 
97*300  which  allows  for  a  direct  #  active  relationship  between  that 
state  education  agency,  the  state  humem  resource  development  agency 
and  locftl  service  providers*  That  infrai'tructure  allows  the  SEA 
to  leverage  vocational  education  and .  adult  education  funding  to 
benefit  JTPA  clients* 

State  education  agencies  are  by  their  very  nature  involved  in 
interactions  between  the  local  school  and  JTPA  consminities,  e*g*, 
administrators,  teachers,  ancillary  litaff,  parents  and  community 
members*  State  representatives  have  been  instrumental  in  i>ltering 
instruction,  curriculum,  assessment,  and  administration  to 
accommodate  the  unique  need"  of  JTPA  clients* 
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STAH  OF  WASW^4CTa«J 

EMPLOYMENT  SCCUR^TY  DEPARTMENT 


October  21,  1989 


The  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
Chairman,  Convnittee  on  Education 

and  Labor 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  O.C.  20515 

RE:    HR  2039 

Oear  Representative  Hawkins: 

As  a  part  of  the  hearings  you  are  holding  In  Los  Angeles  on 
November  3,  1989,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  submit 
written  comr^nt  on  HR  2039,  your  proposed  amendments  to  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (3TPA). 

Targeting  of  the  Hard «to^Serve 

I  agree  that  the  priority  should  be  to  serve  those  needing  basic 
skills  to  enhance  their  employablllty.   The  additional  requirement 
that  50  percent  of  youth  be  dropouts  and  50  percent  of  adults  be 
deficient  In  basic  skills  Is  In  line  witn  current  thinking  basod  on 
the  needs  of  Workforce  2000.   Any  additional  targeting  should  be  an 
option  of  the  local  Private  Industry  Councils,  who  can  recognize  ihe 
needs  of  their  local  area. 

Cost  of  Assessment 

As  the  labor  pool  shrinks,  those  enrolled  In  JTPA  will  likely  have 
more  barriers  to  employment  and  training.   Serving  those  with  basic 
skills  deficiencies  requites  a  comprehensive  assessment.    In  many 
cases.  It  will  require  pre-  and  post-testing.   Proper  assessment  to 
determine  the  needs  of  participants  Is  estimated  at  $200-$300  per 
participant  In  Washington  State.   The  cost  will  vary  as  some 
participants  require  more  assessment  than  others.   Costs  identified 
with  assessi^nt  should  be  charged  to  training  as  It  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  any  training  program.   Good  asses<;ment  results  In  cost 
savings  as  It  better  matches  services  to  particular  needs  and  avoids 
provision  of  unheevled  services. 

Assessment  ^s  a  cMtlcal  part  of  the  program,  but  providing 
necessary  supportive  services  Is  also  essential  for  these 
participants.    Increasing  the  amount  which  can  be  spent  on 
supportive  services  to  20  t^ercent  will  ease  the  problen  of  serving 
more  persons  with  significant  barriers  to  employment. 
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The  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkliis 
October  27,  1989 

PagK  Two 


Cost  Categories 

The  current  law  and  regulations  adequately  describe  cost 
categories.    There  Is  one  area  where  current  requirements  place  a 
hardshiD  on  administrators.    Fo11ow>up  and  evaluation  are  an 
essential  part  of  program  planning  and  design.   Since  this  cost 
currently  Is  paid  from  the  administrative  category,  It  limits  what 
can  be  done.   Follow-up  costs  should  be  allowed  under  technical 
assistance.   Also,  If  we  have  a  set-aside  for  capacity  building, 
then  both  follow-up  and  evaluation  costs  should  be  allowable  In  that 
category. 

Set-Asides 

The  3%  Older  Worker  Program  has  been  difficult  to  operate  because  of 
the  small  amount  of  funds  In  some  areas.    It  Is  more  reasonable  for 
the  comprehensive  adult  program  to  provide  targeting  to  ^.iiose  over 
55  who  are  a  part  of  the  eligible  population. 

Performance  Standards 

Competency  achievement  In  the  three  skill  areas  (pre-employment/worK 
maturity.  Job  specific,  and  basic  skills)  should  be  recognized  as  a 
performance  standard  for  both  youth  and  adults.   The  growing  need 
for  more  highly  skilled  workers  means  that  basic  education  stdlls 
are  a  pre-requlslte  to  long-term  employablllty  and  more  valuable 
than  a  placement  In  a  low  paid  Job. 

The  elimination  of  cost  per  entered  employment  and  cost  per  positive 
termination  as-  a  performance  standard  would  support  an  Increase  In 
the  quality  of  training.   The  JTPA  programs  have  been  driven  by  the 
performance  standards  and  especially  by  the  'cost  per"  categories. 
The  Private  Industry  Councils  have  seen  this  as  a  "bottom  line." 
Because  we  will  be  serving  people  with  more  and  more  barriers  to 
emoloyment,  the  costs  of  training  and  remediation  will  be  higher. 
To  focus  on  the  needs  of  the  clients  we  must  emphasize  costs 
appropriate  to  the  more  extensive  basic  skills  training  to  be 
provided. 

Fixed  Unit  Price  Contracting 

If  fixed  unit  price  contracting  were  eliminated.  It  would  severt^y 
impact  JTPA  programs.    Fewer  community-based  organizations  would  te 
able  to  operate  programs.   Many  of  these  organizations  have 
traditionally  been  the  link  with  our  targeted  populations.  Smi.ll 
agencies  especially,  have  a  problem  with  the  15  percent 
administration  limitation.    Increasing  administrative  costs  to 
20  percent  would  be  helpful,  but  without  the  option  of  fixed  unit 
price  contracts,  more  programs  would  be  operated  by  city,  county,  or 
state  agencies. 
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The  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
October  21,  1989 


Page  Three 


Transition  Time 


The  proposed  amendments  are  wide-ranging  and  will  affect  nearly 
every  aspect  of  the  JTPA  system.   The  amendments  must  Include 
transition  time  vo  allow  for  necessary  development  of  policies, 
procedures,  and  systems. 

SEHATE  BILL  543 

Allocations 

The  proposed  amendments  In  the  Senate  would  have  the  Department  of 
Labor  (DOL)  directly  allocating  funds  to  the  Service  Delivery  Areas 
(SDAs).    I  do  not  object  to  DOL  det3rm1n1ng  the  SOA  allocations; 
however,  the  funds  should  flow  through  the  states.   A  direct  grant 
agreement  between  DOL  and  the  SDAs  would  erode  the  relationship  of 
the  states  with  the  SDAs  and  create  unnecessary  administrative 
barriers. 

Human  Investment  Council 

I  support  the  establishment  of  Human  Investment  Councils  at  the 
state  level  to  coor^lnste  and  direct  various  federally-funded 
programs  In  education  and  training. 

Innovation  a»>d  Coordination 

I  also  support  a  set-aside  for  Innovation  and  coordination  grar.ts 
which  win  enhance  collaboration  at  the  state  and  local  leve'i. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  Interest  In  the  federally-funded 
employment  and  training  programs.    The  fine  tuning  which  JTPA  Is 
undergoing  at  this  time  will  serve  to  make  a  good  program  even 
better.    Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  convnent. 


Sincerely 


LtfflryW  Halo 
Assistant  Coinnlssloner 


LAN:JT:ds/2920L 
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Nov«cab«r  3,  1989 


thm  HononbU  AurMtu«  P,  H«^»IUa« 
CbalmiM,  OomilttM  cm  8due«tlo«  Md  Ubor 
U.S.  Hoa««  ot  R«pr««MtatJv«« 
WctbiDCtoii  h.C 

SB:    HX  2039 

De«r  Coecr««bnaa  H«wkla«t 

I  wa«  v«fy  ple«««d  r»«MUy  to  bAVo  tb«  oppoctuoity  to  mMt  with  your  ataff  mtmbor 
Ttnl  Schxo«d«r  io  W««hlactoo,  D.C.    MM^Mfs  of  Tb«  Qracoo  Ooiuortlmi  u4  I  w«r«  abU 
to  britf  II*.  Scbn>«d«t  00  our  coM«ra«  •boct  p«iidiac  l«ci«Utior.  «p*cinc«lly  it 
would  Impact  fvr«l  procrHM. 

II*.  Schro«d«t  lafOHMd  «•  of  your  W««t  Oo««t  h««tac  «ad  mn^at^d  w*  prvpar*  to 
t««tl(y  ud  Uclnd*  tb«  UitmtU  •ad  comewf  ct  JTVA  S«nric«  Dclivwy  Ar«««  ia  tb« 
P«cinc  Northwost.  I*  uticipatio*  of  UttKyinC*  w*  •olicit*d  lafonMtlo«  from  otbw 
SOA«  ia  our         aad  r*c«iv*d  th«  Mclo«*d  four  r««Pon«««. 

W«  nadfUod  new  that  •  Ml  •••nds  pr*ol«dM  o«r  tMtiMMy  mnd  thtrafbr*  tmtfft 
that  this  l«tt«  Md  tho  ottaokW  ba  Mda  •  »wt  ot  th*  olfSeUl  hMrias  imoN  of 
yoMT  NoTtabar  9fd  bMriat  im  torn  AiittlM. 

Tb«  Onion  OooMTtiun  tad  Tb«  Oratoa  Privat«  Udu«try  OouDcil*  Iao.  coapriaif*  •  27- 
couoty  nval  S«tvle«  I>»liv«fy  Atm.  hava  coacama  lacudiac  four  ouiior  arua. 

0   FIXED  DNIT  PDmBMAMX  BASED  OCirntACnNO  FOB  OOHPRBHafUVC  SBSVICBS 
It  i«  •••aatlal.  aad  for  mral  araaa  critical,  tkat  wa  raula  tba  aMtity  to 
contract  ualac  flnad  ualt  poffooaaaca  baaad  ooatracta  aad  tkat  ooatracta  caa  ba 
for  conapfabeaaiva  aanrlcaa.   To  problbit  tfaia  would  aarva  to  aroda  tba 
backbooa  of  tba  niral  aarvlca  dallvaty  ayatam  throughout  amch  of  our  eouatry. 

0     ADMiraSTKATIVB  LDilTATIONS 

Wa  atroacly  aaeouraia  all  ^fforu  towarda  iacraaalac  admlalatrativa  doUara  to 
20%,    A^ala.  for  raral  araaa.  woddat  with  Iacraaalac  cballaat***  aufflciaat 
admuilatrativa  dollara  to  aarva  our  ollaata  adaquataly  la  tha  rural  araaa  ara 
aaaaatial, 

0     SET  ASIDES 

Wa  ara  eoovlacad  that  pracran  aat  aaldaa  do  mora  to  dlialalah  tha  avallabla 
revenua  rathar  thaa  tha  lataadad  purpoaa  —  to  taicat  fuada  to  apacial  croupa. 
With  appropriate  taisata  eatabtlshad»  rppropriata  groupa  wl!!  ba 
aeived  —  further  taivatiac  with  aat  aaldaa  la  not  nacaaaaiy. 


2  to  SOUTHWEST  FERRY.  SUITE   102  a  ALBANY.  OREGON  a  S03/92t<0241 
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0     FORMULA  POR  ALLOCATtNC  FVKD5 

W«  b«lUv»  Out  U  i«  pr«m«tura  to  ch«oc«  th«  focmuln.  but  tlut  it  would  b« 
pnidtttt  to  w«it  for  r««ult«  of  th«  1990  c<»n«ii«  to  do  to    Purthtr.  w«  f«or  that 
th«  nsw  formuU  could  •dv*r««ty  Impact  ntral  *r«««.    >  'mrnyr.  if  tod  wbea  th« 
•lloc«tloa«  ar*  ehaofad*  it'«  ifnp*r«Uv«  U  h«v«  •ufficiaat  traaiitioa  tlm*  of  tt 
l«««t  •  yt«r  for  S«rvic«  D«llv«y  Ar«««  to  adjuit. 

W«  Hf  ••t*'  to  pr«««Dt  our  iafonMtion  to  th«  full  Hou««  Educttioo  and  Ubor 
CORmittM  ia  WaahiactOQ  and  will  at*y  ia  cooUct  with  Ma.  Schroder  r*t«rdlat  tha 
cORsnlttaa'a  acheduU. 

On  b«balf  of  tha  more  tbaa  200  voluataara  and  150  aUff  me(nb«ra  oporatiac  award 
wiaaiac  procraroa  ia  nral  Oiragoo.  thaak  you  for  your  dedir.nioo  to  our  co^.  liry'a  Job 
traieiac  aevda  aad  for  thia  orpocttmlty  to  ahare  our  coaccoa. 


Tom  Throop*  Cbalimaa 

Tha  Oresoo  Cooaortium  Board  of  Diractora 

aad 

Daachutaa  County  Commlaaiooer 
Eacloauraa 

cct   Tani  Schroaderi  Oommlttea  oa  Bducatioa  and  Labor 
Bath  Buhleiaa.  Aida  to  Coograaamaa  William  Coodliac 
Jott  Weiatraub.  Aid«  to  Coi«r«aamaa  Pat  Williama 
Bruce  Hall.  Praaidaat/Ctuir 

Southara  Willamctta  Privata  laduatiy  Couacil 
Larry  L^nsyeK  IMractor 

Spolc«aa  City-County  Employmaat  A  TValalac  Coeaortium 
Larry  A.  Mato.  AaalaUat  Commlaaloiiar 

Employmaat  Security  Dapartmaat  of  Waahloetoo  SUte 
Michael  Kennedy.  Director 

Pacific  MouaUla  Private  laduatry  Council 
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WRTITEN  TESTIMC,  iV 
SUBMnTHD  BY  THB  SOUTHERN  WnXAMETTH  PRIVATB  INDUSTOY  COUNCIL 
TO  THB  HEARING  HELD  BY 
HOUSE  COMMnTBF  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
NOVEMBER  3, 1989 

pc  ScuthemmiMnettc  Private  Mustiy  Councfl  is  pJeesed  to  have  ttie  opportunity 
to  tulJinu  written  commenla  for  your  oonaidention  abottt  amending  Uie  lot  TWninc 
Partnetihip  Act  (JTPA).  ^  * 

The  South«n  Willamette  Private  Induttiy  Coundl  opeiatea  the  JTPA  ptosmma  for 
realdenta  of  Lane  Counter,  Oregon.  We  have  a  popuUtJon  baae  of  rfto*  with  a  - 
metropolitan  area  of  165|00a  Our  geographioU  area  coven  4600  aquara  mOea. 
Therrt)r^  we  apeak  with  bodi  a  rural  and  an  urban  pefapectlve  iSovHt  JTPA 
operation!. 

The  SouAem  Willamette  Private  Induatxy  Coundl  undentanda  tite  dii«ctioa  of  the 
prcmwed  JTPA  amendments.  The  targeting  towsada  individual*  wf  to  more  barriers, 
wWch  ia  cnyiaioned  in  fiie  many  of  tint  ptopoaed  amendments,  has  already  occuired 
at  the  lood  levd  in  many  Inttancet.  The  Southern  Willamette  Private  Induatiy 
Cmmdl  however,  ia  ooncemed  that  maximum  kx»l  flexiU3ity  be  m^intyjufd  because 
program  design  issues  and  interventions  are  unique  to  eadi  of  our  soerate 
communities. 

a.      Definition  of  Hard  to  Serve 

ft  is  important  to  target  scm^  buLucLlll  of  the  resources  and  aenrloea  to  the  harder 
to  save  dient  groups.  We  are  concerned  that  peoj^  who  are  victims  of  abuatve 
^^Sl^f^^^^l^^}^.  and  ddld  abuae)  are  not  induded  in  the  pnpoeed  target 
Urting.  WeneeilhefltxIblUt)  to  intense  with  individual  who  nee5^vSaX 
do  not  necessarily  meet  a  target  definition. 

PurOiermoK*,  w-  recommend  tiuit  the  deflnlticn  of  hard  to  serve  be  specified  bv  each 
service  ddlveiy  area  in  the  job  training  plan  and  approved  by  the  Gw^. 
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We  reooxnmend  that  the  JTPA  amendments  outline  possible  ttmi  sroups,  but  that  the 
lilt  not  be  an  exdusive  l^t  >Wilch  diminates  respcnsiveneas  to  local  OHnmimity 
proWcma  and  needs. 

b.      Youth  Targeting 

We  do  BQt  support  targeting  100%  of  the  youth  resources  to  pr^^^rmined  target 
groupa  as  called  for  in  Kxne  ot  the  pn^xMed  JTPA  amendments.  A  portyu  targeting, 
as  is  propoted  wife  adults.  Is  mots  appropriate.  Youth  programs,  in  particular,  need 
the  abilify  to  have  intervention  strategies. 

Suggesting  ihat  a  youth  must  be  two  years  bdiind  in  sdux>l  a  drop  out,  homeless 
pregnant  or  parenting,  or  basic  skill  deficient  in  order  to  receive  services  is  too 
restrictive.  We  need  to  have  the  flexibiUty  to  access  youth  before  they  are  pregiumt 
and  on  the  streets.  The  foster  child  who  is  managing  to  stay  dose  to  her  dass 
aoademicallv  but  who  needs  extensive  support  services  and  work  rdated  training 
would  be  tiiminated  torn  the  )ob  training  program  given  the  proposed  restrictive 
targets. 

We  must  have  the  abUity  to  local  sbility  to  design  eariy  intervention  as  weU  as  crisis 
re^xmse  programs  for  youth. 

c      Eligibility  Documentation 

We  are  very  concerned  that  the  documentatl<m  requirements  for  the  program  be 
sensitive  to  the  hud  to  serve  dlerUs  we  intend  to  serve.  Do  wr  cq^ect  a  homdess 
individual  to  have  hard  copy  of  his  birth  certificate  in  his  dufile  bag  when  living  on 
the  streets?  Do  we  expect  a  pregnant  teenager  to  bring  a  proof  of  a  positive 
pregnancy  test  to  her  eligibUity  appointment? 

As  we  strive  for  accountability,  it  is  critlcftl  that  we  do  not  systematically  screen  out  or 
scare  away  those  people  who  most  need  our  services. 

We  recommend  Uuit  target  categories  be  based  on  sdf-report  and  that  all  dlglbiUty 
design  consider  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  hard  to  serve  dlents. 

S#pa«t#  Yotifli  TitU 

'n\e  Southern  V^^Uamette  Private  Industry  Coundl  siqyport  2he  establiahment  of  a 
separate  youth  title  Tlie  merger  of  aU  youth  activities  into  one  tide  makes  sense 
because  now  we  oAcn  deal  with  cumoersome  traddng  whidi  can  be  streamlined. 
However,  we  need  the  ability  to  continue  a  Sununer  Youth  Emptoyment  Pixi^m  lor 
some  youtiv  even  if  thq  are  not  involved  in  a  coo^prdMtisive  longer  training 
program.  This  is  particularly  important  to  accessing  younger  youm  and  returning 
them  to  sdiool  in  the  falL  some  of  the  proposed  JTPA  amenoments  d-^  ru>t  appear  to 
allow  this  flexibaity. 

CflsLfiLAasfiifimciit 

We  do  m2t  support  the  induffion  of  assessment  in  the  services  category.  Assessment  is 
appropriatdy  a  training  ooet  as  is  the  case  in  the  current  le^slafion.  With  the 
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proposed  amendments  focusing  on  more  individual  assessment  assessment  costs  will 
Incratse.  To  suggest  that  assessment  is  a  services  cost  will  oompromlse  dUJd  care 
support  in  exdvange  for  career  guidance  and  literacy  testing.  Iliis  is  not  neoessaxy. 
This  is  not  appn^riate. 

We  support  the  increase  in  the  services  catexory  as  is  being  ctUcd  for  in  some  of  the 
proposed  amendments.  We  are  serving  harder  to  serve  dients  now  and  will  continue 
and  increase  given  the  nroposed  amendmcAto.  These  indlviduaL  have  substantial 
needs  (eg.,  dmd  care^  loool  housing,  basic  support).  Therefore^  support  services  must 
go  up  in  order  to  have  people  in  longer  term,  more  oomprdtienalve  braining  programs. 

We  support  tn  increase  in  the  administrative  categoiy  as  is  suggested  in  some  of  the 
propoMd  amendments.  The  JTPA  programs  are  very  complex  to  operate  and 
challenge  the  best  administrative  sy^rtems.  However,  we  do  rot  support  the  inclusion 
cf  recruitment  and  coofdlnation  as  administrative  costs.  'H'rse  are  reasonably  a 
training  cost  as  is  allowable  under  the  current  legislation.  The  proposed  amendments 
wiU  require  more  extensive  recruitment  efforts  ar^  more  coordination  and 
collaboration.  It  is  unreasonable  to  put  these  activities  l\  a  limited  cost  citegory  at  a 
me  when  the  activity  will  be  inaeasing. 

Perhaps  the  best  solution  to  iN*  cost  category  debate  woulo  be  to  move  to  two  cost 
categories  as  has  been  recommended  by  some.  With  a  management  and 
servioes/training  traddng,  the  accountability  would  be  mamtained  but  flexibility  would 
be  enhanced  to  better  serve  tite  hard  to  serve  people  who  will  neec^  extensive  services. 
20%  management  and  80%  services  and  training  seems  aporopriatb. 

In  the  State  of  Oregorv  the  locsd  service  delivery  arecs  receive  by  formula  the  current 
3%  set  a^de  funds  for  older  workers  and  much  of  the  S%  ^  aside  funds  for 
education.  We  have  spedal  requirements  on  how  to  plan^  trade  and  document  the  use 
of  these  furuls.  It  ii<  an  tmnecessary  extra  bureaucracy.  These  set  asides  should  be 
eliminated  and  folded  into  the  service  delivery  area  eJlocstions. 

.<Stiminaty 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  about  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  Our  activities  are  important  to  our  community  and  Important  to  the  people  that 
need  and  use  our  services. 

We  look  forward  to  a  continued  strong  and  vital  public/private  partnership. 
Sincerdy, 

Bruce  A.  Hall 
President/Chair 

Southern  Willamette  Private  Industry  Council 
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SPOKANE  CITY-COUNTY 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  CONSORTIUM 

W  tot  SPOKANE  FAUUS 
SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON  tS20l 
(sot)  4tt-22l7 

October  20»  1989 

OCT  2  3 1989 


Dear  J.  D. : 


J«  D«  Hoye 
Executive  Director 
The  Oregon  Consortium 
260  SH  Ferry  St  Suite  102 
Albany  Oregon  97321 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  written  connients  on  HR2039, 
Since  It  Is  patently  clear  that  S.543  and  HR2039  are  on  different  tracks 
attempting  to  accomplish  the  same  objective,  my  comments  will  be  directed 
at  the  eventual  conference  which  will  be  called  to  reconcile  the  major 
differences  in  the  respective  bllla, 

Initially,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  there  will  be  a  bill  reported  out 
this  calendar  year,  I  would  urge  both  houses  not  to  accept  a  plethora  of 
additional  amendments  from  their  members.  To  do  so  would  only  confuse  our 
local  elected  officials  and  PIC  members  and  posslblly  discourage  comments 
from  them.  The  two  Introduced  bills.  S,543  and  HR2039.  represent  many 
months  of  arduous  work  by  many  and  to  distill  their  efforts  with  additional 
amendmento  would  be  counterproductive* 

TARGETING  AND  CLIENT  ELIGIBILITY 

I  strongly  concur  that  services  should  be  targeted  to  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  in  certain  target  groups  or  who  face  certain 
barriers  to  employment*  However.  I  would  urge  that  language  be  adopted  that 
would  give  local  elected  officials  and  PICs  the  authority  to  designate 
other  target  groups  in  addition  to  those  Usted  in  the  statute,  so  long  ss 
they  are  Identified  in  the  Job  Training  Plan  and  approved  by  the  Governor* 
This  would  provide  states  and  localltlea  flexibility  to  target  other  needy 
individuals  based  on  the  unique  demographics  and  specific  needs  of  their 
areas*  With  these  changea.  requiring  just  50Z  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged  adult  and  year-round  youth  participants  to  be  in  certain 
target  groups  or  face  certain  barriers  to  employment  would  seem  more 
reasonable*  On  the  other  hand,  requiring  70Z  of  the  adulta  and  til  youth 
to  be  economically  disadvantaged  and  meet  additional  criteria  is  too 
prescriptive  and  should  not  be  Imposed  on  us* 

PROGRAM  DESIGN 

Ac  assessment  and  service  plan  should  be  required*  Costs  should  be 
allocated  for  the  assembly  of  this  plan  to  the  service  category,  if  there 
are  only  two  cost  categories  -  management  and  services  -  or  to  the  training 
category  ±i  the  current  configuration  prevails*  Administrative  coats  and 
seryicea  costs  should  both  be  Increased  to  20Z  to  help  alleviate  the 
additional  costs  which  will  be  incurred* 
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PROGRAM  DESIGN,  cont. 

With  respect  to  the  overall  progran  design,  J  would  urge  that  language  be 
adopted  so  as  not  to  dictate  the  type  and  sequence  of  services  that  sust  be 
provided  to  participants.  These  decisions  again  must  be  determined  at  the 
local  level  based  upon  available  resources,  labor  market  demands  and  the 
client's  needs  and  desire  to  enter  Job  training  or  employment.  Local 
renources  and  circumstances  affecting  program  design  vary  significantly 
between  local  areas. 

COORDINATION  &  LINKAGES 

I  strongly  oppose  mandated  linkages  that  require  local  JTPA  agencies  to 
enter  formal  agreements  with  numerous  education  agencies  and  establish 
cooperative  cgreenents  with  »any  others.  This  would  significantly  Increase 
our  administrative  costs,  and  require  an  Inordinate  ^ount  of  time  and 
resources  with  little  or  no  assurance  that  coordination  would  be  Improved. 
The  number  of  .«^encles  and  the  quality  of  services  provided  by  them  varies 
greatly  from  one  area  to  the  next.  In  most  local  areas  It  would  not  be 
appropriate  or  feasible  to  establish  formal,  written  agreements  with  all 
educational  and  other  related  agencies  listed. 

DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA 

I  oppose  any  changes  in  the  distribution  formula  until  there  Is  an  accurate 
data  base  In  place  that  reflects  the  current  number  of  eligible  clients 
residing  In  each  area.  The  current  data  base  Is  10  years  old  and  until  we 
receive  current  data  we  can  never  be  sure  that  funds  would  go  to  areas  with 
higher  concentrations  of  economically  disadvantaged.  Such  formula  should 
exhibit  that  some  correlation  exists  beteween  high  unemployment  rates  and 
economically  disadvantaged  and  thus  not  penalize  the  rural  areas,  or  for 
that  matter,  certain  urban  areas.  A  close  look  at  the  formula  as  proposed 
In  S.543  reveals  that  of  the  23  states  with  the  highest  unemployment  rates, 
only  4  receive  an  Increase  In  funding.  The  State  of  Washington  would  lose 
almost  lOX  of  Its  funds. 

SE^'-ASIDES 

The  only  set-asldes  I  would  like  to  see  established  would  be  for  Incentive 
grants,  administration  and  capacity  building.  The  greater  the  proportion 
of  funds  automatically  passed  through  to  the  local  area  the  better  we'll  be 
able  t.  target  them  to  those  most  In  need  of  them.  The  current  set-aalde 
percentages  are  not  working. 

SEPARATE  YOUTH  TITLE 

I  support  a  separate  youth  title  for  all  youth  activities.  However,  local 
flexibility  to  operate  a  summer  youth  program  must  be  retained  and 
eligibility  must  remain  oprn  to  all  economically  disadvantaged  youth.  Many 
of  us  are  already  focusing  efforts  toward  economically  disadvantaged  14-15 
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year  olds.  It  ia  becoming  nore  apparent  that  this  younger  in-achool 
population  Is  th.t  which  we  ahould  be  most  concerned  about.  A  aummer  wrk 
Mperlence  Is  aoaetlmes  the  laat  chance  to  make  a  difference  in  keeping 
these  young  people  In  achool.  While  many  of  then  are  behind  In  the 
development  of  ba.lc  .kllla.  have  poor  attendance  records,  or  display 
dianjptlve  claaaroo-  behavior.  I  am  not  aure  it  is  prudent  to  exclude  ^or 
youth  from  sumner  programs  who  may  be  atruggling  with  decisions  about  their 
future  in  school.  Work  experience  together  with  other  aervicea  during  the 
summer  could  be  the  difference  in  reaching  these  youngstera  before  they 
become  dropouts.  "^•."i.c  tuejr 

PERFORMANCE  STAMBARDS 

I  applaud  the  principle  that  the  mor*-  disadvantaged  population  succesafully 
aerved  the  greater  the  incentive  au^rd  should  be  to  SDAs.  However.  I  do 
Ta<  r'  '  ,  """icient  to  improve  basic  akills  and  leave  an 
Individual  unemployed.  It  is  not  the  mission  of  JTPA  to  produce  a  more 
literate  welfare  or  diaadvantaged  population.  One  of  the  founding 
principlea  of  jTPA  was  the  accountability  of  the  program  for  results  - 
fcc^liaMnftM^*"^  Individuals  jobs.  We  have  been  highly  successful  at 
"!rZln!"    \  "  "^'V  "  °"  detriment  if  we  pay  heed  to  the 

sejSflcl^f ^P^-'y-"'  "kill"         remain  economically 

^^T^M^i  '^"^"'^  of  participants 

*  programs.    Therefore,  programs  which  increaae  basic  akills 

tliJti  P""?^'  J""""  Ti"'  be  rewarded.  Increasing  service  to  those  needing 
cxtenaive  services  will  cost  more  and  our  initial  placement   ratea  may 

ttltZ'        V".  be    recognized    in    the    formulstion  of 

performance  stsndsrds. 

PIC  COMPOSITION 

I  oppose  mandstory  chsnges  in  the  composition  of  the  PIC.  Locsl  sress 
slresdy  hsve  the  flexibility  to  sppoini  lepresentstives  to  the  PIC  f^ 
various  groups  based  upon  their  perceived  needs.     In  fact  many  PICs.  auch 

pi""^^  /l""^  ""^         '"°'^»"'        S.5A3  relating  to  organized 
labor  and  CBO  participation.  This  is  an  unnecessary  change.  ""^ganizea 

DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS 

I  oppose  establishing  any  additional  demonstration  granta  ttwt  would 
S  f^i^"^^"'^/"''  '°  ^li"'^-  H-wever.  I  would  support  additional 
de«l.™  ?  ^""'"y  "    discretionary    budget     for    research  and 

wi^^^^^rH",^/'"'^^"'"^        P""^'"  ^'"^  'be  management  and 

Implementation  of  JTPA  programs  at  the  local  level. 

SJTCC  REDESIGHATION 

'v'  "'"bliahment  of  a  Human  Resource  Investment  Council  in 
ZtVr-J  J"  ""l'"  """^"nation  between  JTPA  and  related  resource 
programs  auch  aa  the  Adult  Education  Act.  the  Carl  Perkins  Voc-Ed  Act. 
n«;v':«:''^'r.  vocational  Rehabilitation  and  JOBS.  However.  th; 
newly-established  council  should  retain  the  compoaition  of  the  current 
llllt,  ^t.  coordinating  council  and  the  existing  SJTCC  ahould  be 

fdZi./       "^^"^'^  """"     programs,     provided    -that  the 

^fSSirp^S^Ls""'  "   P-P°«ionatefy  shared  among  the 
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I  think  X  bave  touched  upon  the  major  proposed  amendatory  actions  vfalch 
would  affect  JTFA.  Given  the  «uch  needed  local  flexibility  and  control 
af folded  us  through  the  current  law,  we  can  achieve  the  necessary  targeting 
each  bill  has  as  its  objective.  Prescriptive  and  Intrusive  language  would 
only  make  our  mission  very  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  achieve.  JTFA 
has  been  unequivocally  the  most  successful  employment  and  training 
legislation  enacted.  Let  us  be  sure  that  the  changes  being  proposed  only 
enhance  our  ability  to  help  those  needing  our  services.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  a  disservice  and  would  deal  a  crushing  blow  to  those  who  need  vs 
the  most. 

Again,  J.C. ,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  comment  ano  the  best  of  luck  In 
your  testimony  In  L.A. 


Director 
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J.  0.  Hoye,  Executive  Director 
The  Oregon  Consortiuja 
260  S.H.  Ferry  Street,  Suite  102 
Albany,  Oregon  97321 


I  an  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  prepared  on  behalf  of  our 
Private  Industry  Council.  This  letter  was  sent  to  all  key 
Employnent  emd  Training  Congress  members  and  our  Washington  State 
delegation* 

I  believe  that  we  responded  tc  each  area  identified  in  your  letter* 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  highlighting  those  issues  in  our 
letter. 

I  hope  this  assists  you  in  preparing  your  testimony.  If  you 
reqpiire  additional  information,  please  call  me  at  (206)  754-4112. 


Director 
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September  9,  1989 


The  Honorable  Leon  Paneta 
United  states  Representative 
C/0  Congressional  Office  Buildinq 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Representative  Paneta: 

The  Pacific  Mountain  Private  Industry  Council,  a  Private  non  t.m^^*- 
Corporation,  which  administers  PL  97^300  rJiiAi  nroo^^^^^^ 
?o"a"d'v^lf'"^^"%^*^''^"^y  (SI>A)  in  Souih^e''s^tKng\^ 

on  fhit'^^/ograt ""^"'"'"^  '""^  """^  proposettndi^eni: 

del.^r««hf.°l  """^  business  is  changing.  An  iinproved  economy  and 
fmJ^S^S^^J''  changes  in  America's  workforce  have  Combined  to  Wove 
employment  opportunities  for  those  persons  with  adequate  blsic 
skills  and  workplacs  literacy.  The  result  is  we  are  enterfnn  mn  lt^ 
Hlfno^'H  ^^^F        trulV  econoS^  disldVantag^^^^^ 

c^iigL  "9ioS.  TO  this  end!  aSSitiSnij 

^fftSfnS  «  legislation  appear  necessary  if  wa  are  to  accomplish  our 
mission.  Our  concerns  and  recommendations  follow: 

FUNDING:  No  maximum  limit  she  id  be  set  on  the  author 
of  funds    There  is  r.  critical  need  for  additional  funds 
Si^cuSent  r'//J:.^?'"^  training  those  most  in  need.  I^^^mSSh 

?i  i  Ji-®"^  resources  allow  us  to  serve  approximatelv  st  of 
Si4?}?^%^P"\''^^°"'  additional  resources ^SouJf^lso^e^n^  oSr 
ability  to  assist  more  of  those  clients  most  in  need.  ^ 

funds^^^^J^S^l.T^  get  the  maximum  use  from  available  job  training 
unS«r'wf^  J  n**^  amendments  should  be  made  in  Employment  ServicI 
tn^^Vt^'^l"^®^*^''  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  A^ 

c^Xation'%%^  ItV'ZVL*!  ^.".r^*  integration  and  maSimSS 

mTnfSw!  i^Sn  ^2"^  If''®^  ^^^^  JTPA  programs.  This  would 

minimize  duplication  of  services  and  maximize  resources . 

Linkages  between  JTPA  and  local  education  agencies,  which  mav 
m2?ion*rJo^^V^"^*^"T'i'^°'  resource  sharing  'and  iSfS?? 

p?o^2ms!     ^  improve    understanding   between  .  the  two 

USB  OF  FUNDS:  Local  flexibility  must  be  maintained  in 
?«vif^2?  intplementing  job  train/ng  progr^s  ^t  the  local 

level,  overlv  prescriptive  program  designs  as  proposed  in  HR  2803 
aUoSiL^JorVh^V  nexibilitv  should  alL       maintained  in 

you?h  p?ograms    ^""^^^"^  necessary,  between  adult  and 
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r-MnnJ^^^}*  ^^^^"^^^^  ^hould  be  maintained  when  determining  the 
J  time  necessary  for  an  On  The  Job  Training.  This  discretior 
consi5ere57  ^^'^^        "P^^^*^^  "^^^^         participant  are 

4^5?f^ie^^"^^^°*'^'  Increasing  the  administrative  expenditure  limit 
cS??c^?  20  percent,  in  specific  circumstances,  will  assist  the 
SDA  S  in  dealing  with  rising  administrative  costs.  The  amount  of 
ths  administrative  dollars  available  in  any  program  year  should  be 
based  upon  the  SDA's  allocation  and  not  on  tts  expenditure  level. 
If  an  imbalance  exists  in  training  vo.  administrative  expenditures, 
perhaps  a  compliance  issue  should  be  identified? 

Any  requirement  that  client  assessment  activities  be  charged 
to  the  supportive  services  category  should  be  resisted.  Current 
regulations,  which  permit  assessment  activities  to  be  charged  to 
training  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  insure  outreach  and 
coordination  of  all  resources  avalilable  to  the  participant. 

The  use  of  JTPA  funds  for  employment  generating  activities 
must  be  continued  in  as  much  as  it  is  an  effective  tool  for 
stimulating  economic  development  activities  and  job  creation  in 
many  depressed  areas. 

TOUTH  TITLB:  A  separate  youth  title  which  retains  the  current 
summer  youth  program  should  be  established  to  address  the 
employment  and  training  needs  of  youth  in  a  irore  comprehensive 
manner.  Eligibility  under  this  title  should  be  open  to  all 
economically  disadvantaged  youths  regaiTdless  of  school  status. 
Priority  should  be  given  to  youth  with  basic  skills  deficiencies, 
school  dropouts,  teen  parr  )ts,  and  others  with  barriers  to 
employment.  Local  flexibility  should  be  retained  in  determining 
services  for  at-risk  youth  because  their  needs  Rust  be  addressed 
tnrough  a  variety  of  programs. 

DISTRIBUTIW   FORMOIA:    Tha    concern   that    funds    should  be 
I^f^^K?"^  5^  Iff «1  areas  on  the  basiV  of  their  share 

of  eligible  (economically  disadvantaged)  residents  is  legitimate. 
However,  Congress  must  recognize  that  the  current  base  for 
economically  disadvantaged  people  is  based  on  10-year  old 
information  and  does  not  reflect,  the  current  number  of  ^residents 
localities.  Before  any  changes  are  adopted  in  the 
distribution  formula,  a  more  accurate  data  base  that  reflects 
current  population  demographics  must  be  in  place. 

Ao  an  alternative,  we  recommend  changes  in  the  allocation 
process  that  would  require  the  U.S.  Department  cf  Labor  to 
determine  the  allocations  due  .each  local  service  delivery  area 
li?  J^iw  •^^^^^v"^  formula.  This  would  better  ensure  the  equitable 
distribution  of  funds  among  local  areas  until  the  results  of  the 
1990  census  are  available* 
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To  increase  the  percentage  of  funds  available  to  local  service 
delivery  areas,  set-aside  funds  should  be  eliminated.  SDA's  must 
be  provided  more  funds  to  pay  the  higher  costs  associated  with 
training  those  with  greater  needs. 

HUMAM  RESOURCE  INVESTMENT  COUNCIL:  To  forge  ^oetter 
coordination  between  JTPA  and  related  human  resource  'programs,  the 
state  councils  for  Vocational  Education,  Employment  Security,  Adult 
and  Basic  Education  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  should  be 
replaced  with  a  single  state  council.  Representation  on  this 
council  by  private  sector  employers  should  be  in  accordance  with 
the  composition  of  the  current  State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Council. 

The  existing  JTPA  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council 
should  be  cjiven  responsibility  for  all  of  these  programs/  provided 
that  the  administrative  cost  of  the  council  is  proportionately 
shared  among  the  various  programs. 

PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS:  In  order  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
permanent  long-term  e:T.pIcyment  for  hard-to-serve  individuals, 
adjustments  in  performance  st>>ndards  which  recognize  barriers  to 
employment  (e.g.,  illiteracy,  transportation,  child  care,  medical 
care,  etc. . . } . 

CLIENT  ELIGIBILITY:  Eligibility  for  participation  in  adult 
and  youth  programs  should  remain  open  to  all  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals.  Recommend  automatic  eligibility  for  AFDC 
and  other  transfer  payment  clients. 

I«ocal  service  delivery  areas  should  be  encouraged  to  emphasize 
services  to  establish  PIC/LEO  target  groups  identified,  in  tha  local 
job  training  plan  and  approved  by  the  state.  This  information  could 
be  reported  to  Congress. 

PRXVATB  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL;  Composition  of  the  private  industry 
councils^  should  remain  as  it  is  presently. 

CHALLENGB  GRANT:  The  establishment  of  any  additional 
demonstration  programs,  which  would  provide  direct  services  to 
clients  is  not  recommended. 

Additional  funds  for  research  and  development  Sprojects 
designed  to  promote  and  enhance  the  management  and  implement a tion 
of  JTPA  programs  at  the  local  level  are  needed. 

PERFORMANCE-BASED  CONTRACTS:  Performance-based  contracting 
should  be  maintained  except  for  on  the-job  training  where  a  third 
party  contractor  is  involved.  For  on-the-job  training,  a  cost 
reimbursement  procedure  should  be  followed  because  circumstancas 
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and  participant  needs  vary  g: 
discretion  muot  be  maintair 
contracts • 


Excess  revenues,  generated  from  the  use  of  JTPA  funds  through 
performance  based  contracts  by  governmental  units  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  roust  be  classified  as  program  income  and 
treated  in  accordance  with  appropriate  JTPA  regulations  on  program 
income.  The  contractors  must  identify  excess  revenues  and  report 
how  those  revenues  are  utilized. 

Performance-based  contracts  under  JTPA  for  private- for-profit 
agencies  must  be  administered  in  accordance  with  a  federal  or  state 
approved  procurement  system. 

UNIFORM  DBPIKITIONS:  Uniform  definitions  for  all  legislation 
related  to  federally  supported  job  training  and  employaent  programs 
including  JTPA,  JOBS,  Vocational  Education  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Adult  and  Basic  Education,  and  Employment  Security 
are  needed. 

The  above  recommendations  were  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Pacific  Mountain  Private  Industry  Council  on  August 
16,  1989.  ^ 

JTPA  is  one  of  the  most  successful  job  training  program  in  the 
history  of  federal  training  programs.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
clear.  The  program  was  designed  to  provide  the  maximum  flexibility 
at  the  local  level  where  assistance  is  provided.  Local  providers 
must  be  able  to  develop  innovative  approaches  in  the  press  to  help 
♦^he  hard-to-serve  client  or  those  with  significant  barriers  to 
employment.  The  legislative  process  in  1989  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  upgrade  the  program  in  those  areas  where  changes  are 


Your  assistance  is  vital  in  securing  changes  to  JTPA  that  will  ma  .e 
it  effective  tor  the  future.  The  Pacific  Mountain  Private  industr\' 
Council  thonks  you  for  this  opportunity.  Best  wishes  to  you  for  a 
successful  congressional  session  this  fall. 
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STATEMENT 


by 


Charles  D.  Hoffman 


NATIONAL  CAREER  CENTER,  INC. 
4805  Mercury  Street 

Suite  E-1 
San  Diego,  CA  92111 
Phone:     (619)  278-7357 


JOB  SEARCH  ASSISTAMCg 


If  a  participant  involved  in  JTPA  completes  a  skill 
training  program  and  does  not  get  a  job,  the  government 
stands  to  loose  all  the  dollars  invested. 

If  a  participant  in  JTPA  completes  a  skill  training 
program,  and  is  inunediately  placed  into  a  full  time  job  by  a 
Job  Counsellor  or  Job  Developer,  the  result  is  an  even 
greater  cost  to  the  government,  because  the  cost  of  the  Job 
Counsellor/Developer  must  also  be  paid.     Further,  within  two 
years,  the  participant,  having  learned  nothing  about  job 
search  the  first  time  around,  !rfill  return  to  the  Job 
Developer  for  further  assistance^    Thereby,  the 
dependency/revolving  door  syndrome  is  created,  and  that  is 
an  additional  cost  to  the  government* 

Why  this  antiquated  and  outdated  paternalistic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  those  delivering  services  to  the  job 
applicant  is  still  maintained  in  1989  is  totally  beyond  me. 
If  the  government  is  going  to  get  involved  in  training  by 
investing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  sheer 
intelligent,  economic  accounting  demands  that  job  search 
assistance  be  taught  to  each  and  every  individual  who 
completes  training.     To  do  anything  less  is  not  only 
imprudent,  it  puts  the  dollars  already  invested  at  risk,  and 
usually  incurs  an  even  greater  investment  of  more  dollars. 
Not  a  particularly  logical  situation. 

Further,  apart  from  the  simple  economic  factor,  I 
firmly  believe  there  is  an  absolute  moral  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  government  to  teach  Job  Search  Assistance  to 
each  and  every  participant,  as  it  is  literally  imperative  to 
the  success  of  each  job  applicant. 
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from  Boston  to  Richmond,  Virginia*     Year  after  year,  we 
established  an  unequalled  record  of  self  directed  job 
placement  into  full  time  jobs  of  the  participants  choosina 
in  the  private  business  sector*    This  record  can  be 
substantiated  by  the  various  SDA*s  with  whom  we  did 
business*     Yearly,  85%  of  all  participants  found  their  own 
job,  unassisted,  within  a  four  week  time  period*  We 
received  recognition  in  various  newspapers  and  magazines, 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  we.ll  as  a  one-hour  television 
special  entitled  "How  To  Get  a  Job"  aired  nationally  on  Bill 
Moyer's  Journal  on  PBS   (WNET-New  York,  see  attachments)* 

There  are  now  some  job  search  assistance  programs  that 
have  sprung  up  around  the  country*     Some  of  them  are 
reasonably  good*    Though  sadly,  most  of  them  have  been  put 
together  with  a  band-aid  and  i  hope,  and  their  results  are 
far  less  than  satisfactory*     But  even  with  this  modest' 
growth  of  Job  Search  Assistance,  the  large  marjority  of 
SDA*s  or  contractors  around  the  country  still  cling  to  the 
old  entrenched  job  development  system*     This,   in  the  face  of 
all  logic,  common  sense,  and  intelligent  cost  accounting* 

Just  for  one  brief  moment,  let's  suppose  that  I  am 
correct*     That  my  background  and  track  record  is  credible 
and  proven  in  the  job  search  training  area*    Let  us  further 
suppose  that  a  minor  reduction  of  job  developers  across  the 
country  could  be  accomplished,  merely  by  having  facilities 
that  now  employ  two  or  more  job  developers,  be  reduced  to 
one,  who  would  then  become  a  Job  Search  Assistance 
Instructor*  Let  us  further  suppose  the  savings  from  such  a 
reduction  would  be  approximately  $25,000  per  year  (salary, 
fringe  benefits,  desk,  phone,  etc*)* 

I  suggest  to  you  the  savings  per  year  would  be  in  the 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars*     For  example,  if  we  were  only 
to  eliminate  one  job  developer  per  SDA,  multiplied  by  4C5 
SDA's  around  the  country,  the  yearly  savings  are  in  the  area 
of  $10,125,000*00* 

As  if  the  foregoing  were  not  sufficient,  allow  roe  to 
add  still  another  reason  for  insisting  upon  a  sound  proven 
job  search  assistance  program  for  all  JTPA  participants  who 
complete  fheir  skill  training* 

John  and  Mary  are  unemployed*    They  can't  seem  to  quite 
get  it  together,  and  don't  quite  understand  why*     In  steps 
the  government  with  printed  invitations  and  radio    nd  TV 
announcements,  "Take  our  skill  training  program  and  you  will 
be  able  to  get  a  good  joE^I" 

Jonn  and  Mary  listen,  and  buy  into  the  concept*  To 
them.   It  is  almost  fantasy*     T.  sy  begin  the  JTPA  training* 
They  also  get  their  hopes  up*    Maybe,  just  maybe,  this 
program  will  pay  off  with  a  job* 
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Upon  completion  of  training,  they  ace  assigned  to  a 
specific  Job  Developer,  who  also  have  the  responsibility  for 
as  many  as  10  to  30  other  Johns  and  Narys  who  also  completed 
their  training  at  the  same  time*    Logic  and  human  capacity 
will  allow  the  Job  Developer  to  only  work  on  one  applicant 
at  a  time,    whether  it  is  for  a  one-half  hour  oericd,  or 
several  hours  at  a  time,  only  one  applicant  can  be  served  at 
any  given  time.     That  means  that  if  you  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  Johns  or  Marys,  you  can  only  get  1/10  of  the  Job 
Developer's  time.     Possibly  only  l/30th  of  the  Job 
Developer's  time.     Meantime,  you  wait,  and  wait.     Or  you  go 
out  into  the  marketplace  and  fumble  and  stumble  at  acquiring 
a  job,  because  you  have  not  been  taught  the  simple  basics  of 
self  directed  job  search. 

The  longer  you  wait,  tne  greater  the  frustration,  and 
after  a  fow  months,  that  fantasy  of  a  good  job  within  your 
skill  training  begins  to  fade,  until  it  may  well  become  a 
cruel  joke. 

Every  sales  program  tells  us  that  the  most  difficult 
sale  to  make  is  to  try  to  resell ^an  account,  after  it  has 
been  lost.     Once  the  damage  is  done,  the  client  becomes 
leery  of  additional  sale  attempts.    And  that  is  where  the 
government  is  with  a  JTPA  tr'-ined  applicant  who  has  not 
found  a  job  after  training.    Trying  to  re-motivate  the 
individual  at  that  point  becomes  a  most  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  task. 

While  the  Job  Developer  can  only  spend  a  tenth  of  his 
or  her  time  o    any  one  individual,  thereby  creating  a 
placement  percentage  that  is  accumulated  only  after  months 
of  effort,  the  actual  job  applicant  with  proper  training, 
can  and  will  spend  100%  of  their  time  on  their  own  job 
search.    And  it  is  a  proven  fact  that  a  minimum  85%  will  be 
self  placed  within  a  f^iur  week  time  period. 

For  verification  of  the  foregoing,  please  contact: 


Ms.  Patricia  Coleman 
Director 

Sacramento  Employment  and  Training  Agency 
1510  "J"  Street 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 
(916)  449-1390 

Mr.  Marcello  Lopez 
Di  rector 

Employment  and  Economic  Development  Dept. 
850  N.  Hunter  Street 
Suite  105 

Stockton,  CA  95209 
(209)  468-3500 
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Former  officials  o£  the  U.S.  Department  o£  Labor: 
Mr.  Richard  Guay 

Vice  President  o£  Government  Relations 

Jacobs  Engineering 

123  National  Press  Building 

Washington^  D.C.  20045 

(202)  783-1560 

Mr.  Frank  Lapensee 

Cnie£,  Clean  Lakes  Section 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

0££ice  o£  Water 

491  "M"  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20460 

(202)  382-7105 


In  the  past,  my  corporation  executed  straight 
performance  contracts  in  27  cities  around  the  country,  at  a 
cost  of  $700.  per  participant,  self  placed  into  full  time 
employment  in  the  private  business  sec'cor.     I  have  now 
repackaged  that  same  proven  job  search  assistance  concept 
into  The  Action  Job  Kit,  which  is  now  available  to  the 
government  at  $60.00  per  participant. 

Once  again,  as  I  expressed  years  ago  with  Self  Directed 
Placement  Corporation,  this  new  approach  is  seen  as  risky 
and  nnproven  by  SDA*s  and  contractors.     Their  hesistancy 
becomes  stagnation,  while  each  contractor  waits  for  someone 
else  to  prove  The  Action  Job  Kit  first. 

Accoroingly,  I  have  submitted  a  proposal  for  a  Pilot 
Demonstration  Project  rfith  the  office  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary,  Employment  and  Training  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Ms.  Carolyn  Golding. 

There  are  roughly  one  million  JTPA  participants  who 
will  go  through  some  form  of  skill  training  this  fiscal 
year.     I  have  proposed  we  test  5,000  of  them,  with  the 
Action  Job  Kit,   in  various  sized  cities  and  various 
geographic  locations  arouiid  tha  country.    Within  six  months 
the  Pilot  Demonstration  Project    could  be  completed,  and 
proven  track  record  be  made  available  to  the  various  other 
SDA*s  and  contractors,  so  that  an  increased  placement 
percent,  with  appreciable  savings,  could  be  realized  next 
fiscal  year. 


NEW  COST  gFFBCTIVB  APPROACH 


I  would  hope  the  amount  of  the  National  Career  Center 
Proposal,  $350,000,  over  a  six  month  period,  along  with 
already  established  track  recoreds,  would  warrant  your 
attention  as  well  as  your  direct  support  t?o  the  Employment 
and  Training  Administration  to  fund  thi»  Pilot  Demonstration 
Project* 


Date:    November  3,  1989 


Place:  Ca.lifornia  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry 
Los  Angeles,  CA 


Respectfully  submitted. 


CHiarles  0^  *Hof  f man 
President.  National  Career  Center,  Inc. 
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to 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION 
0,3.  QgPARTMENT  Of  LABOR 


Each  year,  in  each  city  across  the  country,  mill'ons  at 
dollars  are  spent  in  jtPA  training  programs.  Participants 
who  need  assistance  to  becone  more  marketable  m  the  world 
ot  vorkf  begif)  various  training  programs  from  welding  to 
truck  driving,  from  cooking  to  cor?putor  programming.  Those 
individuals  who  have  the  persistance  to  complete  these 
programs,  usually  begin  their  search  for  a  job  with 
heightened  expectations.    The  longer  they  are  unsuccessful 
and  unenployed,  the  greater  the  frustration,  and  sadly  far 
too  many  of  them  fail.     This  is  after  the  investment  of  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  and  time  to  make  them  more 
skilled  and  marketable.    To  put  it  bluntly,  the  government 
is  investing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  training 
specific  skills,  and  almost  nothing  in  teeching  the 
individual  participants  how  to  market  those  skills. 

Self  Directed  Plecement  ceme  on  the  scene  approximately 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  had  an  immediate  impact  upon  job 
search  placements  on  a  nationwide  basis,  consistently 
producing  851  successful  self  placement  in  full  time  jobs  in 
the  private  business  sector  within  four  (4)  weeks.- 

Twenty'^seven  SDP  offices  were  opened  and  successfully 
operated  from  coast  to  coast/  all  under  government 
performance  contracts.    Over  30,9i9  individuals  were  trained 
to  locate  their  own  job,  and  to  do  this  wituin  four  weeks. 
SDP  Corp.  charged  the  government   '"^nly  upon  placement)  an 
average  of  3700  per  individual  self         ^d  and  verified  as 
being  full  time  employed. 

How,  this  exact  same  proven  program  designed  by  Charles 
D.  Hoffman,  has  been  ra-packaged  into  The  Action  Job  Kit. 
Each  self  teaching  Jcb  Kit  contains: 

1.  An  Illustrated  Manual  showing  a  step  by 
step  procedure  on  how  to  locate  unadvertised 
jobs,  how  to  interview,  what  questions  to 
expect  and  what  answers  will  be  most  effective, 
how  to  nngotiate  salary,  and  much  more.  This 
Manual  is  interrelated  with, 

2.  Two  (2)  one-hour  Video  Tapes,  filmed  in  front  of 
a  seminar  of  actual  job  seekers.  Participants 
were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  age,  education, 
experience,  vex,  anC  ethnicity.    This  makes  it 
easier  for  different  viewers  and  users  of 

The  Job  Kit  to  benter  relate  to  the  program. 
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3.  Also  Includtd  af  two  (2)  Audio  Tap«s ,  d«slgn«d 
to  btt  us«d  pElmarily  as  rtnlrrders  oC  th*  total 
pcogcsm,  and  to  bm  usad  In  th«lc  cac,  on  th* 
way  to  a  job  Inteevlaw. 

4.  An  Instcuctlon  Booklat,  designed  to  hand  walk 
tha  usee  through  tha  Proper  steps  of  when  to 
view  a  specific  segment  of  a  Video  Tape,  and  when 
to  complete  written  eaerclse  In  the  Manual. 

Since  most  training  sites  of  JT?A  programs  now  have  a 
Job  Counsellor  or  Job  Developer  within  their  various 
training  programs,  we  believe  they  would  be  most  comfortable 
with,  and  prefer  an  Instructor  Job  Kit.    We  therefore  have 
produced-  an  Instructor  Job  Kit  that  can,  be  Integrated  most 
easily  with  whatever  type  of  job  search  r^ogram  Is  already 
m  place,  rather  than  totally  replacl".*?  It.    The  Instructor 
Job  Kit  confines  Itself  to  the  most  important  points  of  the 
student  Job  Kit,  making  sure  each  participant  knows  exactly 
how  to- use  the  kit  on  their  own  tim^ 

National  Career  Center,  Inc.  proposes  a  Pilot 
Demonstration  Contract  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
whereby  the  Labor  Department  would  fund  a  series  of  programs 
in  various  sized  cities  around  the  country.    The  Labor 
Department  would'  choose  the  locations  and  NCC  would  ship  the 
Job  Kits  directly  to  that  training  site,  as  well  as  send  the 
developer  of  the  program,  Charles  D.  Hoffman,  to  the  site 
for  a  brief  Introduction  and  assistance,  to  insure  the 
proper  Implementation  of  the  Action  Job  Kit. 

We  propose  the  following  cities,  though  as  stated 
above,  would  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  a >y  locations  the 
Laobr  Department  might  choose.    The  ^ollo^lng  cities  were 
chosen  for  various  size  and  geographic  locations. 

1.  San  Diego,  CA 

2.  Dail.»,  -^X 

3.  Philadelphia,  PA 

4.  Indianapolis,  IN 

5.  Lancaster,  PA 

6.  Riverside  City,  CA 

7.  Seattle,  WA 

8.  New  )furk  City,  NY 

9.  Aurora,  CO 
10.  Lakeland,  fL 

NCC  proposes  the  Labor  Department  select  the  cities  to 
be  included  In  the  Pilot  Program,  and  Inform  the  particular 
Private  industry  Council/Service  Delivery  Agency  Involved. 
We  would  suggest  the  SDA  would  then  select  the  specific 
contractor  of  services  to  implement  the  Action  Job  Kit. 


NCC  further  proposes  that  Chaclas  D.  Hoffman  personally 
90  to  each  site  to  insure  the  proper  implementation  of  the 
program,  as  well  as  coordinate  a  plan  of  statistical 
follow-up  to  monitor  the  program's  effectiveness. 

Under  JTPA  legislation,  there  are  now  almost  one 
million  individuals  for  this  fiscal  year  in  some  form  of 
skill  training  across  the  country,  through  various  service 
delivery  agencies. 

NCC  proposes  a  Pilot  Demonstration  Program  of  5,000 
units  to  get  an  accurate  response  from  various  sized  cities, 
in ^dif ferenct  locations  throughout  the  country. 
Impleoientation  would  be  immediate,  as  the  Job  Kits  wc  Id 
only  need  to  be  shipped  to  the  selected  sites,  and  a 
coordinated  plan  (for  which  NCC  would  accept  responsibility) 
be  agreed  upon  for  Hoftmac  s  attendence  at  each  site  to' 
inf'oduce  the  program  and  asssit  in  its  proper  delivery. 
Total 'time  from  delivery  of  the  Pilot-  Demonstration  Contract 
to  follow-up  would  be  within  six  months.    We  would  also 
propose  an  additional  follow-up  of  all  participants,  one 
year  later.    The  Job  Kit  is  re-useable  and  a  follow-up  would 
prove  that  reuse  when  necessary,  as  opposed  to  the 
continuing  revolving  door  policy  of  serving  the  same 
constituency  over  and  over  again. 

Accordingly,  the  following  is  proposed: 

5,000  Action  Job  Kits  8  360.00  $  300,000.00 

10  Instructor  Kits  No  charge 

On-site  assistance  with  implementation 
of  program  by  Hoffman  (Includes  travel 
and  expenses)  9  25,000.00 

One  year  follow-up  $  25,000.00 


This  proposal  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  O.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Training  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  National  Career  Center,  Inc.,  of  San 
Diego,  California  on  October  23,  1989« 


TOTAL 


$  350,000.00 


ctraries  D«  mjccman 
President,  nCC 


HEARING  ON  H.R.  2039,  JOB  TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1990 

House  of  Representatives, 

CJOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Chicago,  IL. 

The  committee  jaet,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:00  a.m.  in  the  Ceremo- 
nial Courtroom,  room  2525,  Dirksen  Federal  Building,  Chicago,  Uli- 
nois,  Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  [Chairman]  presiding. 

Members  present.  Representatives  Hawkins  and  Hayes. 

Also  present:  Representative  Gus  Savace  and  Senator  Paul 
Simon. 

Staff  present,  Carole  Stringer,  legislative  analjnat;  Terri  Schroe- 
der,  l^islative  analyst;  and  Beth  Buehlmann,  minority  education 
coordinator. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  is 
called  to  order.  The  hearing  today  in  the  City  of  Chicago  is  on  H.R. 
2039,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  1989.  The 
procedure  will  be  to  C£ul  on  the  witnesses  as  they  are  listed. 

May  the  Chair  remind  the  witnesses  that  we  do  have  a  rather 
long  agenda,  and  as  I  understand  from  the  invitations,  that  ^e 
witnesses  would  confine  themselves  to  five  minutes,  and  leave  some 
time  for  questions  from  the  members. 

The  prepared  statements  will  be  entered  in  the  record  in  their 
entirety,  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  actually  presented  to 
the  committee  verbally. 

Any  of  the  individuals  in  the  audience  who  care  to  file  state- 
ments will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  we  will  keep  the  record  open, 
and  those  statements  will  go  into  the  official  record  as  well. 

At  the  end  of  the  prepared  agenda,  time  permitting,  we  will 
allow  some  who  are  not  scheduled  witnesses  to  present  their  views, 
assuming  that  the  earlier  witnesses  have  not  consumed  all  of  the 
time. 

At  this  time,  the  chair  would  like  to  introduce  the  members  who 
are  present..  It  is  my  intention  to  turn  the  hearing  over  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Chicago,  Congressman  Hayes,  after  these 
preliminary  things  have  been  cleared  up. 

This  hearing  would  not  have  happened,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
persistent  and  consi6tent  efforts  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
tiayes.  Kis  interest  in  this  subject  has  been  certainly  one  of  the 
pleasant  responsibilities  of  the  committee,  in  terms  of  jobs,  child 
care,  and  many  of  the  other  issues  before  the  committee.  The  drop- 
out problem  has  been  highlighted,  I  think,  on  the  committee,  by 
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i  -  the  efforts  of  Congressman  Hayes,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  Chi- 
I:.       cago  today  at  his  request  and  insistence. 

i\.  Let  me,  first  of  all,  introduce  to  my  left  Congressman  Gus 
f        Savage.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the  conunittee,  but  one  of  our  dis- 

tinguished  colleagues  from  the  City  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 

have  Imrf  with  the  conmiitiee  today,  Mr.  Savage,  we  are  pleased  to 

have  you..  >  -  ^ 

f  Later,  other  members  will  be  joining  the  hearing.  It  is  my  under- 

f       standing  that  Seuator  Paul  Simon,  a  very  dear  friend  and  a  former 
i  ^     member  of  the  conunittee,  actually,  will  be  with  us. 
^  Also,  by  unanimous  consent,  1  would  like  to  have  a  statement  by 

1/  another  member  of  the  conmiittee,  Mr.  Matthew  Martinez,  of  Cali- 
|.       fomia,  who  has  asked  that  his  statement  be  entered  in  the  record. 

That  will  be  done  by  unanimous  coiisent. 
At  this  time,  in  order  to  preserve  time,  the  chair  would  like  to 
I       also  have  his  statement  entered  in  the  record,  and  I  will  forgo  read- 
^       ing  that  statement. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Hon.  Matthew  G.  Martinez  and 

Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  follow:] 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
ini  Houuormnamttkrtm 

WAtNM8TON,OC20l1S 

pjKommmcHomxnmKTQrrommrm 


STATEMENT  BY 
THE  HONORABLE  MATTHEW  G,  MARTINEZ 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

BEFORE  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

HEARING  ON  H.R,  2039 
**  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 

JANUARY  12,  1990 
9:00  A.M. 
DIRKSEN  FEDERAL  BUILDING 
219  SOUTH  DEARBORN 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Hr.  Chalnant 

Life  in  inntr-city  Chicago  offers  few  choices  andaittle 
hope  to  Mny  of  its  people.    Schools  fail  to  teach  kids  the  basic 
ekille  they  will  need.    Without  baeic  skille,  the  optione  of 
grown-up  kids  narrow.    The  aberrations  of  drugsr  criMe  and 
violence  become  realistic  alternatives. 

Mr.  Chairaanr  you  have  provided  an  alternative  to  the 
comittee  by  holding  this  hearing  here  in  ChiC'4go.    Indeed,  the 
witnesses  that  you  have  assenbled  before  ue  today  will  provide 
aore  insight  into  training  needs  than  any  Washington,  D.C. 
bureaucrat  could  ever  hope,    i  look  forward  to  their  testimony 
and  thank  you  Mr.  Chairnuin  for  inviting  then  here  today. 

To  date,  we  have  learned  fro«  field  hearings  that  the 
challenges  faced  by  our  young  people  demand  quality  over  quantity 
when  it  coses  to  Job  training  programs.     lit  fact,  we  have 
learned  that  some  service  providers  would  rather  train  a  high 
number  of  thoee  already  possessing  basl?  skil.ts  than  a  fewer 
number  of  those  without  basic  skills.     Consequently,  those  who 
need  Job  training  the  most  are  receiving  it  the  least. 

To  answer  this  challenge,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Joined  you  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2039,  legislation  that  targets  the 
least  Job  ready  for  Job  training  while  creating  a  new  year-round 
Job  training  program  for  at-risk  youth. 
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As  a  result  of  these  hearings f  ny  staunch  support  of  H*R*  2039 's 
goals  has  been  reaffirmed*    Tovard  that  endr  I  have  proposed 
additional  inprovenents  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  by  introducing  H.R.  3266  —  The  Workforce  2000  JTi»A 
Amendments  of  1989*    H.R*  3266  vould  further  improve  access  to 
those  vho  need  job  skills  the  most  byt 

*requiring  half  of  all  participants  to  have  multiple 
barriers  to  employment; 

^tightening  fiscal  controls  and  program  accountability  to 
ensure  prudent  use  of  scarce  dollars; 


*preserving  the  allocation  for  the  Older  Workers  program; 

^providing  child  care  to  JTPA  participants; 

^training  Olcar  Workers  and  others  to  provide  child  care  to 
fellow  JTPA  paircicipants; 


*increa8ing  the  cap  on  nonresidential  participants  in  Job 
Corps  to  boost  the  enrollment  of  women; 
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^offering  seed  money  to  innovative  programs  which  offer  job 
training  to  juvenile  offenders;  and 

^improving  coordination  between  JTPA  title  II  Youth  programs 
and  the  Job  Corps. 

Nr.  Chairman r  I  began  this  statement  by  saying  that  there 
are  few  choices  and  little  hope  in  inner-city  areas  like  Chicago. 
But  the  peopXe  who  live  on  these  streets  want  the  same  things 
that  other  Americans  want.    They  want  to  find  meaningful  jobs, 
they  want  to  pay  their  taxes  and  they  want  to  be  good  members  of 
our  communKy.    By  improving  access  to  job  training  through  H.R. 
2039  and  R.R.  3266,  these  people  will  have  a  better  chance  at  a 
itter  life.    Our  society  can  only  benefit  by  such  a  result. 

Thank  you. 


COMMiTTHE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  UBOR 

UIL  HOUM  or  MPMEMNTATTVIS 

«n  CAMMM  MMM  Oma  MUM 

^AWMtTOftOCSMII 


SDMMARY 

oi  H.r;  3366 
Th«  Workforcs  2000  Job> Training  Partnership  Act 
AMndMnta  oi  1969 


Fiscal  Controla  and  Accountability 

*  idainistrativs  Bxptnsssi    Zncrsasss  th«  cost  limitation  fron 
15  p«rc«nt  to  30  ptrcsnt. 

*  Procursasnt  Procsdurssi  Rsquirss  ssrvicf)  provi^srs  to  design 
thsir  own  Clsxibls  procsdurss  so  long  as  thsy  comply  with 
fsdsral  law« 

*  CIosss  Loopholssi    Rsquirss  service  providers  to  catsgorise 
epending  aa  "training*,  "administration",  and  "eupport 
eervicee". 

Program  Income i    Raquiree  that  program  income  be  retained  by 
the  ssrvice  delivery  area  and  expanded  for  the  activity  which 
originally  gsnsrated  such  income. 

Service  to  Older  workers 


*  State  Allocationi    Maintains  Tt  1989  current  ssrvics  level. 

*  Repreeentation  on  8t»  «  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council. 

*  Coordination  with  Tic^e  V  oi  the  Older  Americans  Act  programs. 
Child  Care  for  JTPA  Participants 

*  Delivsry  of  Servicesi    Requires  states  to  use  one  percent  of 
their  allocation  to  provide  child  care  to  JTPA  participants  at 
a  minimal  cost. 

*  Child  Cars  Train^ngi    Make  child  cire  training  available  to 
Older  Workers  and  encourage  them  to  perform  on*tho-Job  training 
through  caring  for  the  children  of  JTPA  p^ticipants. 
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Job  Corps  Participation 

*  Increase  Non-Resident  Enrollment  Liaitt    Allows  Job  Corps 
Centers  to  increase  the  number  non-resident  enrollees  from  10 
percent  to  20  percent* 

*  Increase  Participation  by  Woment    Require  that  any  increase  in 
non*residential  enrol?.ees  be  filled  by  women  and  that  child 
care  is  provided  to  all  Job  Corps  participants* 

Juvenile  Offender  Demonstration  Programs 

*  $2.0  million  for  10  innovative  Juvenile  Offender  programs* 

*  Alcohol  and  Drug  Counseling 

*  Close  Supervision  and  Counseling s    Prom  entry  into  program 
until  six  months  after  termination. 

Referrals {    Proa  schools #  youth  commissions,  the  courts 
(preadjudication)  and  after  care  programs  (post  adjudication). 

Linkage  of  Title  II  Youth  and  Job  Corps  Programs 

Petrformance  standards  would       used  to  encourage 
cross-utilization  and  coordination  of  the  Title  11  Youth  and  Job 
Corps  programs* 

Administration  of  Native  American  Programs- 

*  Greater  Authority  for  DOL's  Division  of  Indian  and  Native 
Ane'  *?an  Prograus* 

*  Field  Experience t    Requires  Division  of  Indian  and  Native 
American  Programf^  (DINAP)  professional  staff  to  have  field 
experience  in  operating  a  JTPA  Native  American  Job  Trainin^t 
Program. 

*  Native  American  Preferences    Provides  personnel  preference  to 
Native  Americans  desiring  employment  with  DINAP  and  provides  a 
one  time  preference  to  non-Native  American  DINAP  staff  to  seek 
other  postions  *fithin  D0I«* 

*  Native  American  Human  Investment  Council  (NAHIC)s    Creates  17 
member  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor* 
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y  Labor  Market  Information 

Requires  the  Secretary  o£  Labor  to  identify  national  labor 
t  shortages  and  provide  such  information  to^  human  resource  policy 

.    '         makers r  including  JTPA  officials.' 

I  *  Authoriictiont    $2.5  million  in  the  first  fiscal  year  and 

$500,>000  for  each  succeeding  year* 

C  Migrant  Formworkers 

*  Gives  Association  of  Farmworker  Opportunity  Programs  status  as 
:  a  "Community  Based  Organization"* 

Eligibility  by  Multiple  Barriers  to  Employment 

r  Requires  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  JTPA  participants  in  a 

service  delivery  area  have  two  or  more  barr.iers  to  employment r 
including:  low  reading  and  math  skills;  public  assistance 

>^  dependency  and  unsuccessful  work  history. 

Termination  Credit  for  Job  Placement 

If  a  participant  does  not  find  Jmp^oyment  until  three  months 
after  leaving  the  JTPA  program^  the  job  trailing  service 
provider  will  not  receive  a  ^positive  teirraination"  except  when 

:  the  participant  finds  employment  related  to  the  training  provided 

.v^  by  the  job  training  service  provider* 

;  Participation  Definition  ' 

f  *  Increases  Specificity* 
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IST  Session 


H.  R*  3^36 


To  amend  the  Job  Training  Partnerthip  Act  to  enhance  access  to  services  for 
those  individuab  with  the  g^teat  nfdd  lor  skills  training  assistance  so  that 
such  individuals  m$,y  contrifc  ite  to  the  mainstream  woridorce. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sbptshbbb  13, 1989 
Mr.  MASTINB2  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Job  Traioing^  Partuorship  Act  to  eiib^cs  access 
to  services  for  those  mGividuals  with  die  greatest  need  foi* 
skills  training  assistonco  so  that  such  individuals  may  con- 
tribute to  the  mainstream  veorkforce. 

1  Be  it  enacUf.  by  the  Senate  aTid  Hous^  of  Representee 

2  lives  of  the  United  Sta  tes  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 

3  SECnONl.  SHORT  TrrL>^B£FERBNCE& 

4  (a)  Shobt  TiTLB.—This  Act  may  be  c'.tad  as  uio 

5  "Workforce  2000  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Amend- 

6  ments  of  1983". 
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1  (b)  Ebfbbbnoes. — ^Beferences  in  this  Act  to  "the  Act" 

2  are  references  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 

3  US.0. 1501  et  seq.). 

4  SEC.  2.  DEFINITIONS 

5  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  amended — 

6  *  (1)  by  inserting  "the  Association  of  Farmworker 

7  Opportunity  Programs/'  after  "Jobs  for  Youth,"  in 

8  paragraph  (5);  and 

9  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

10  "(29)  The  term  'participant'  means  an  individual  who 

11  has  been  determined  to  be  eligible  for  participation  in  pro- 

12  grams  authorized  and  funded  under  thip  Act  and  who  is  en- 

13  rolled  m  and  is  ?*eceiving  services  from  such- programs.  The 

14  date  of  entiy  to  the  program  6hiall  be  the  first  date,  following' 

15  intake,  on  which  the  participant  started  receiving  subsidized 

16  employment,  traming,  or  services  funded  under  lliis  Act.". 

17  SEC.  ITERBIINATIDN  CREDIT  FOR  JOB  PLACEMENT. 

18  Section  106(bX2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

19  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For  those  partici- 

20  pants  which  do-)iot  acquire  employment  until  3  months  after 

21  their  termination  from  the  program^^the  service  prdvider  shall 

22  not  rtceive  credit  for  a  positive  terioaiifittion  unless  feuch'em-' 
28  ployment  is  related  to  the  tntiiting  provided  or  is  the^rt'sult  of** 
24>  direct  plscensent  assistaiice  made  available  by  the  Service 
26  provider.      "  '  .       .  *  *  ^ 
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1  SEC.  4.  LINKAGE  OP  .^RLB  C  YOUTH  AND  JOB  CORPS 


2 

..PBOGKAMS. 

8 

M  Fbbfobhanob  Stajndabdb.— Section  106  of  such 

4 

Act  18  amended — 

5 

(1)  by  adding  at  Uie  end  ci  subsection  (dX3)  the 

6 

following  new  sentence:  "In  prescribing  such  variations 

7 

in  peifoimance  standards  for  youth,  the  Secretary  shall 

8 

prescribe  variations  that  provide  incentives  for  pro- 

9 

grams  that  refer  youth  from  title  n  programs  to  the 

10 

Job  Corps  programs,  and  vice  versa,  or  that  coordinate 

11 

title  n  iHTograms  with  Job  Corps  programs.";  and 

12 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  (eXl)  the 

13 

following  new  sentence:  "In  prescribing  such  variations 

14 

in  performance  standards  for  youth,  the  Goyemoc  shall 

15 

prescribe  variations  that  provide  incentives  -for  pro- 

16 

grams  that  refer  youth  from  title  U  programs  to  the 

17 

Job  Corps  programs,  and  vice  versa,-  or  that  coordinate 

18 

titie  n  programs  with  Job  Corps  programs.". 

19 

(b)  AJoanovAL  Sbbtios  BBQmBiiiBNTB.^-Section 

20  203  of  mioh  Act  ia  aoMiided  by  huertiiig  $i  tbe  end  of  subseo- 

21  fwi  (bK4)^  the  followingnew  gente^m*  'In  jptmdiiif  sernoes 

22  ,  to  youth  upder  tjbis^tatl^,  the  .State  Job  Tnirnng  Coordinatuig 
2$  tO<^uidl,a^  thejMiTipe^d^vMy:.«rea  shall  make  «eaa(mab!e 
24;seCroitt,tO/jpoqrdii^      deliveiyi^  tudi  terybra  it^th  tbe. 

"  26  deliveiy  of  tervioes  pursuant  to 
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1  SBC  S.  EXCESS  COSTS/PROGRAM  INCOME. 

2  Section  108  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

3  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

4  .    "(0  Bbvsnus  in  Excess  of  Costs.— For  all  govem- 

5  mental  and  nonprofit  recipients,  all  revenue  in  excess  of  costs 

6  (as  such  term  is  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 

7  Budget  Circular  Number  A-87  as  in  effect  on  September  1, 

8  1989)  shall  be— 

9  "(1)  treated  as  program  income; 

10  "(2)  retained  by  the  service  delivery  area;  and 

11  "(3)  ^expended  on  the  function  or  activity  which 

12  originally  produced.revenue  in  excess  of  cost  so  long  as 
IS        such  expenditures  are  allowable  and  apinropriate  activi- 

14  ties  for  programs  under  the  Act  and  in  accordance  with 

15  (bB  cost  limitalions  ofthis  Act. 

16  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  this  Act  unless  States  are 

17  ^owed  to  expend  at  least  20  percent  of  their  annual  alloca- 

18  tion  on  administrative  costs.". 

19  SEC  C  FISCAL  CONTBOLS  AND  ACCOIINTABIUIT. 

20  (a)  DBFmmoN  op  Peopit.— Section  4  <rf  tiie  Job 

21  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1508)  is  amended  by 

22  adding  at  the  end  die  following  newparagnq^k 

23  "(30)  The  term  'pn^t'  meantqany  revenue  in 

24  ,  excess  of  expenditures/'. 
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1  (b)  Limitations  on  Obbtain  Costs.— (1)  Section 

2  108(a)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.G.  1518(a))  is  amended  by  striking 

3  ''15  percent"  and  inserting  "20  percent". 

4  (2)  Section  108(b)  of  the  Act  (29  n.S.C.  1518(b)>  is 

5  amended  by  striking  "30  percent"  and  inserting  "35  per- 

6  cent". 

7  (3)  Section  108  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  siter 

8  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  subsectior: 

9  "(0  The  Secretary  shall  comprehensively  define  all  cost 

10  categories.". 

11  (c)  Pbocubbmbnt  Accottntability. — (1)  Part  D  of 

12  title  1  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 

13  ing  new  section: 

14.  .  .  ,  .    .  VPBOOXJBEBCBNT 

15  "Sec.  174.  (a)  Any  recipient,  subrecipient,  or  service 

16  provider  receiving  funds  under  this  Act  shall  adequately  dem- 

17  onstrata  that  it  has  complied  with  the  following  prociurement 

18  standards: 

19  "(1)  The  recipient,  subrecipient,  or  service  provid- 

20  er  shall  use  its  owa  procurement  procedures  and  regu- 

21  lations,  provided  that  such  standards  are  at  least  as  re- 

22  strictive  4is  the  standards  identified'  in:  this  section  and^' 
23^       other  applicable  Federal  law.t     * .  - 

'24  "(2)  The  recipient,  subrecipient  or  service  provide 

25  er  shall  not  engage  in  any  conflict  of  interest,  actual  or 

26  apparent  No  employee^  officer^  or  agent  of  such  recipi* 
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ent,  subrecipienty  or  service  provider  shall  participate 
in  the  selection,  or  in  the  award  or  administration  of  a 
contract  supported  by  Federal  funds  if  such  a  conflict 
would  be  involved.  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  regu- 
lations outlining  which  activities  create  a  presumption 
of  such  a  conflict  and  providing  for  penalties,  sanctions, 
or  other  disciplinary  actions  for  violations. 

"(3)  The  recipient,  subrecipient,  or  service  provid- 
er shall  maintain  records  sufficient  to  detail  the  signifi- 
cant history  of  a  procurement.  Such  records  shall  in- 
clude, but  are  not  necessarily  limited  to,  rationale  for 
tii  ;ethod  of  procurement,  selection  of  contract  type, 
contractor  selection  or  rejection,  and  the  basis  for  the 
contract  price. 

''(4KA>  All  procurement  transactions  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  providing  full  and  open  competi- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  establish  regulations  outlining 
examples  of  situationn  considered  to  be' restrictive  of 
comp<3tition. 

**(B)  The  recipient;  subrecipient,^  or-  service  pro- 
vider shall  have  written  seleiotion  prcM;edure8  for  pro- 
curement transactions.  Such  procedures  shall  ensure 
that  all  solicitations  0)  incorporate  a  clear  and  accurate 
description  of  the  material,  product,  or  ^rvice  to  be 
procured,  and  09  identify  all  requirements  that  the  of- 
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1  ferors  shall  fuIfiU  and  all  other  factors  to  be  used  in 

2  evaluating  bids  or  proposals. 

3  "(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  (1)  outlining 

4  .the  conditions  under  which  procurement  by  noncompetitive 
5^  proposals  may  be  used,  and  (2)  requiring  cost  analysis,  in- 
6 1  eluding  verification  of  the  proposed  cost  data„  the  projections 

7  of  the  data,  and  the  specific  elements  of  cost  and  profit  For 

8  purposes  of  this  subsection,  procurement  by  noncompetitive 

9  proposals  is  procurement  through  solicitation  of  a  proposal 

10  from  only  one  source,  or  after  solicitation  of  a  number  of 

1 1  sources,  competition  is  determined  inadequate. 

12  "(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  .regulations  requiring 

13  each  recipient  to,  perform  a  cost  analysis  and  a  price  analysis 

14  in  connection  with  each  procurement  actioi ,  ^eluding  con- 

15  tract  modifications.  The  method  and  degree  of  such  analysis 

16  shall  depend  upon  the  facts  of  the  particular  procurement 

17  situation.  > 

18  "(2)  II L  profit  or  fee  is  included  in  the  price,  any  recipi- 

19  ent  shall  negotiate  profit  as  a  separate  element  of  the  price 

20  for  eaoh  contract.  The  Secretary  shall  isme  regulations  out- 

21  lining  factors  to  be  considered  i^  determining  the.i^Qasonable- 

22  ness  of  any  profit.  •       ,        ^         %     :  < 

23  V(3)  The  cost  plus  a  percentage  of  cost  method  of  con- 

24  traoting  shall  not  be  used.'!. 
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1  (2)  The  table  of  contents  for  such^part  is  amended  by 

2  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section  173  (as  redesignated 

3  by  subsection  (d))  the  following  new  item: 

"See.  174.  Flroourement". 

4  (d)  Rboobdkbbping.— Section  165  of  the  Act  (29 

5  U.S.C.  1575)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

6  new  subsections: 

7  "(d)  Each  recipient,  subrecJpient,  and  service  provider 

8  shall,  for  the  duration  of  the  grant,  subgrant,  contract,  or 

9  other  agreement,  maintain  records  of  revenues  and  expend!- 
10  turos. 

H        "(e)  All  expenditures  of  funds  received  under  this  Act 

12  shall  be  .  recorded  and  reported  in  the  prdper  cost  cate- 

13  gories.**. 

14  (e)  Technical  Amendments. — (1)  The  second  section 

15  172  of  the  Act  (as  added  by  section  714(e)  of  Public  Law 

16  100-628),  relating  to  construction  of  provisions  of  the  Job 

17  Traimng  Partnership  Act,  is  redesignated  as  section  173. 

18  (2KA)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  of  such  part 

19  relating  to  such  section  is  amenied  to  read  as  follows: 

,  "Sec.  ,178.  CoMtniction.".  „    .  . 

20  (B)  Such  table  of  contents  is  further  amended  by  insert* 

21  ing  after  the  item  relating  to  section  ijl  the  following  new 

22  item: 

**See.  172.  Prendential  awardi  V  ouUtwdiiiir  pnvite  lector  tovolvement  m 
job  tnuttbf  pragnmt.". 
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1  (0  Notice  op  Pboposbb  Rulbbiakino.— Not  later 

2  than  3  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 

3  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  issue  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 

4  ing  with  respect  to  this  section  and  shaU  allow  not  less  than 

5  60  days  for  public  comment.  Final  regulations  shall  be  issued 

6  not  later  than  6  months  following  such  date  of  enactment. 

7  SBC  7.  SERVICES  FOR  OLDER  WORKERS. 

8  (a)  Allocation.— Section  202(bK2)  of  the  Job  Train. 

9  ing  Partnership  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

IQ  "(2)  For  each  fiscal  year,  there  shall  be  available 

11  to  cwry  out  section  124,  relating  to  training  programs 

12  for  older  mdividuals,  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
18  amount  available  to  cany  out  such  section  for  the  pre- 
14  ceding  program  year. 

16  (b)  Rbpbbsbntation  on  SJTCC— Section  122(a)  of 

16  such  Act  is  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

17  ing  new  paragraph: 

18  "(8)  Af  least  one  member  of  the  State  council 

19  shall  be  the  chief  administrative,  officer  ft'om  the  State 

20  agencies  primarily  responsible  for  admmistration  of 

21  programs  for  older  Americans  or  a  representative  or 
^  22  de^gnate  of  such  officer:**. 

28  (c)  Pbrfobj£ANCB  Standabds.— Section  106  of  such 

24  Act  is  amended— 
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1 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (dK3)  the 

2 

foUowing  new  sentence:  "In  prescribing  such  variations 

8 

in  performance  standards  for  older  workers  Gncluding 

4 

those  enroUed  in  training  programs  under  anv  title  of 

5 

this  Act  which  are  coordinated  with  programs  under 

6 

title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965)  the  Secre- 

7 

tary  shall  waive  performance  standards  requiring  full- 

8 

time  (rather  than  part-time)  employment,  and  shall  also 

9 

wMve  performance  standards  relating  to  wage  at  en- 

10 

tered  employment/';  and 

11 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  (eXl)  the 

12 

following  new  sentence:  "In  prescribing  such  variations 

13 

in  performance  standards  for  older  workers  fincluding 

14 

those  enix)lled  in  training  programs  under  anv  title  of 

15 

this  Act  which  are  coordinated  with  programs  under 

16 

tide  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965).  the  Gov- 

17 

ernor  shall  waive  performance  standards  requiring  full- 

18 

time  (rather  tHto  part-time)  emplovment.  and  shall  also 

19 

waive  performance  standards  relating  to  wage  at  en- 

20 

tered  employment/'. 

21 

(d)  Eligibilitt.— Section  124  is  amended  by  adding  at 

22  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

23 

"(e)  Participatiun  by  an  individual  under  title  V  of  the 

24  Older  Americans  Act  shall  not  preclude  eligibility  for  pro- 

25  grams  under  this  Act/'. 
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1  SEC  8.  CHILD  CARE. 

I;             2  (a)  Bbsbbvation  of  Funds.— Section  202(bK3)  of  the 

[              3  Job  Training  Partnerslup  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 

4  subparagraph  (B)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

5  "(C)  One  percent  of  such  allotment  of  each  State 
g  for  each  fiscal  year  phall  be  available  to  service  deliv- 

7  eiy  areas  that  offer  child  care  services  to  the  children 

8  of  participants  under  this  title.''. 

9  (b)  Dblivbby  of  Child  Cabb  Sbbviobb.— Section 

10  203(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

11  the  following  new  paragraph: 


12 

"(2)  Child  oabb.— (A)  Each  State  job  training 

18 

coordinating,  council  and  service  delivery  area  shall 

14 

make  reasonable  efforts  to  encourage  job  training  pro- 

15 

viders  to  provide  child  care  services  to  the  children  of 

16 

individuals  participating  in  training  programs  under 

17 

this  title,  at  minimal  cost  to  such  participants. 

18 

"(B)  In  providing  the  services  required  by  sub- 

19 

paragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph— 

20 

"(i)  the  job  training  provider  shall  make  par- 

21 

ticulw  efforts  to  hire  older  workers  and  any  other 

22 

participant  under  this  Act  who  desire  on-the-job 

28 

training  m  early  childhood  development  education 

24 

as  made  available  under  subparagraph  (G)  of  para- 

25 

graph  (1)  of  this  subsectiou;  and 

12 

1  ''fii)  the  service  delivery  area  shall  make 

2  available  training  in  early  childhood  development 

3  education  to  older  workers  and  any  other  partioi* 
i             pants  under  this  Act. 

5  •  "(O  Child  care  services  established  under  this 

6  paragraph  shall  comply  with  all  J')ensing  and  regula- 

7  tory  requirements  Gncludiug  registration  reqmrements) 

8  applicable  under  State  and  local  law.". 

9  (c)  SFsjdSOTiON  OF  Sebvioe  Pbovidbbs.— Section  107 

10  of  such  Act  J  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

11  following  now  subsection: 

12  "(e)  In     acting  service  providers  under  this  section, 
*  ihe  service  delivery  area  shall  take  into  ;:Kcount  the  extent  to 

14  which  the  service  provider  makes  child  care  services  avail* 

15  able  to  participants  under  this  Act". 

16  8»C.».EUGIBIL!iTYaY  MULTIPLE  BAiUOERS. 

17  Section  20S(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

18  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

19  ''(3)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  participants  in  p.o- 

20  grams  in  a  service  delivery  area  receiving  assistance  under 

21  thi^  title  shaC  be  individuals  who  have  2  or.  mwe  of  the  fol- 
2..  lowing  barriers  to  en^doyment — 

28-:  .  "(A)  reading  or  mathematics  below  the  8th  grade 

24..  level; 
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1  "(B)  a  history  of  long-tenn  public  dependency  on 

2  programs  of  public  assistance; 

3  "(C)  a  substantially  limited  or  substantially  unsuc- 

4  cessful  work  history/'. 

5  SEC  10.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROGRAMS. 

6  (a)  Personnel. — Section  401  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 

7  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

8  "(kXl)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a 

9  Division  of  Indian  and  Native  American  programs  which 

10  shall  be  responsible  for  administering  Native  American  em- 

1 1  ployment  and  training  programs. 

12  "(2)  The  Director  of  such  Division  shall  have  exporience 

13  with  the  operation  of  Native  American  employment  and 

14  training  programs.  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

15  Secretary  from  a  list  of  nominees  submitted  to  the  Secretaiy  < 

16  by  the  Native  American  Job  Training  Programs  Advisory  • 

17  Council. 

18  "(3)  The  Director  of  such  Division  shall— 

19  "(A)  administer  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in- 

20  eluding  the  selection  of  the  recipients  of  funds  the 

21  monitoring  Of  all  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  spe* 

22  cifically  for  tHe  benefit  of  Native  Americans;  ^  *x 
23.^^  '  "(B>  be  responsible  for  the  develbpment  of  all' 

24  policies  and  procedures  related  to  the  ir''^^<'mentation 

25  of  such  programs; 
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1  "(C)  coordinate  the  development  of  policy  and 

2  procedures  for  ^  employment  and  training  programs 
8        within  the  Department  relating  to  services  for  Native 

4  American  workers. 

5  "(4)  The  Director  of  such  Division  shall  report  directly 

6  to  the  Assistant  Seoretaiy  for  Employment  and  Training. 

7  "(6KA)  All  professional  staff  of  such  Division  shall  have 

8  field  experience  in  the  daily  operation  of  service  and  training 

9  programs  for  Native  Americans.  The  Secretary  shall  give  a 

10  preference  to  Indians,  Native  Alaslims,  and  Native  Hawai- 

11  ians  in  all  personnel  acticns  within  such  Division.  Such  pref. 

12  erence  shall  be  implemented  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  pref- 

13  erence  given  to  veterans  jreferred  to  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 

14  or  (C)  of  section  2108(3)  of  titie  6,  United  States  Codo.  The 
36  Seoretaiy  shall  take  such  additional  actions  as  may  be  neces- 

16  sary  to  promote  the  reoruitic^nt  of  Indians,  Native  Alaskans, 

17  and  Native  Hawaiians  to  positions  in  the  Division. 

18  "(B)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  all 

19  personnel  actions  taken  aft^r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

20  subsection. 

21  "(C)  The  Secretary  shiill  provide  a  one-time  preference 

22  for  qualified  individuals  whc>  are  not  Indians,  Native  Alas- 

23  kans,  or  Native  Hawaiians  and  are  serving  within  such  Divi- 

24  sion  on  the  date  of  enactmeni^,  of  this  Act  and  who  desire  to 
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1  take  another  position  within  the  Department  for  which  there 

2  is  a  vacancy.". 

3  (b)  CoNSULTATiOK.— Section  401  of  the  Act  is  ftirther 

4  amended — 

5  (1)  in  subsection  OiXD,  by  inserting  "the  Native 

6  American  Human  Investment  Council  and"  before 

7  .  "representatives  of  Indians  and  other  Native  Ameri- 

8  cans";  -aid 

9,  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

10  subsection: 

11  **0)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Nvtive  American 

12  Human  Im  siment  Council  (Hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 

13  ferred  to  as  the  'Council')  which  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 

14  17  Indians,  Native  Alaskans,  and  Native  Hawaiians  appoint- 

15  ed  by  the  Secretary  from  among  individc^als  p.omir-^.ted  by 

16  Indian  tribes  of  Indian,  Native  Alaskan,  and  Native  Hawai- 

17  ian  organizations.  The  Council's  membership  shall  represent 

18  diverse  geographic  areas  and  include  representatives  of  tribal 

19  governments  and  of  nonreservation  Native  American  organi- 

20  zations  who  are  service  providers  under  this  Act  with  eicperir 

21  ence  in  operating  job  .training  programs.  A  majority  of  the 

22  members  of  the  advisory  committee  shall,  have  recent  field 

23  experience  in  the  daily  operation  of,the  program  authorized 

24  imder  this  section. 
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1  <  ''(2)  The  Council  shall  be  chaired  by  a  Council  member 
i  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  Council's  membership.  The 
,S  Council  shall  p'^^et  not  Ie88>,than  twice  each  program  year. 

4  "(3)  The  Council  shall— 

•6  "(A)  solicit  the  views  of  a  wide  variety  of  tribes 

6  and  Native  American  groups,  including  those  operating; 

7  employment  and  training  programs  funded  under  this 

8  section,  on  issues  affecting  the  operation  and  adminis- 

9  ^      t^ation  of  such  programs; 

10  "(B)  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  all  mat- 

11  ters  concerning  the  implementation  t)f  programs  under 

12  this  section  and  other  programs  providing  services  to 

13  Native  American  youth  and  adults  under  this  Act; 

14  "(C)  submit  written  proposals  with  respect  to  the 

15  design  and  implementation  of  performance  standards 

16  developed  under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  to  which 

17  the  Secretary  shall  respond  in  writing; 

18  "(D)  advise  and  make  recommendations  to  the 

19  Secretary  with  respect  to  any  services  obtained  by  the 

20  Department  through  contracts  or  airangements  with 

21  non-Federal  agencies  or  entities  which  Involve  the  pro- 

22  gram  authorized  by  this  section; 

23  "(B)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  Native  Ameri- 

24  can  job  training  programs  and  make  recommendations 
26  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  such  programs; 

635 
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1  "(F)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  list  of  nominees  for 

2  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Division  of  Indian  and 

3  Native  American  Programs  whenever  a  vacancy  in 

4  such  position  occurs; 

5  "(G)  report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  January 

6  1  of  each  year  on  the  progress  of  Native  American  job 

7  training  programs  and  reconunendations  for  improving 

8  their  effectiveness;  and 

9  "(H)  provide  notice  of  rule  makmg  on  perform- 

10  ance  standards  for  at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  the 

1 1  formal  comment  period. 

12  "(4)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve  vdthout  com- 

13  pensation  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  their  ex* 
^  14  penses  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  Secretary  shall 

15  provide  the  Council  with  such  administrative  support  as  may 

16  be  necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  functions/'. 

17  SEC.  n.  JOB  CORPS  PARTICIPATION. 

18  Section  427(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

19  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

20  "(3)  The  Secretary  may  grant  a  waiver  with  respect  to 

21  the  Job  Corps  centers  in  any  region  to  exceed  the  limitation 

22  contained  in  paragraph  (2)  by  an  additional  10  percent,  sub- 

23  ject  to  the  following  conditior^: 

24  "(A)  Any  increase  in  the  number  of  nonresidential 

25  participants  (above  the  limitation  in  paragraph  (2)) 
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1  shall  be  fillfcd  by  women,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 

2  the  requirement  in  section  437(a)  of  this  Act. 

8  "(B)  Any  Job  Corps  centers  granted  such  a 

4  waiver  shall  make  available  child  care  to  the  children 

5  of  Jobs  Corps  participaats  at  minimal  cost  to  such  par- 

6  ticipants. 

7  "(C)  In  providing  such  child  care,  such  center 
^  8  shall  make  particular  efforts  to  hire  older  workers  and 

9  any  other  participant  under  this  Act  who,  desire  on-the* 

10  job  training  in  ewly  childhood  development  education, 

11  as  made  available  under  part  A  of  title  11  of  this  Act 

12  and  title. y  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

13  "(D)  Any  Job  Corps  center  granted  such  a. waiver 

14  shall  make  particular  efforts  to  .ensure  that  the  children 

15  of  those  nonresidents  aUowed  to  participate  in  the  Job 

16  Corps  program  under  subparagraph  (A)  receive  child 

17  care. 

18  "(E)  Child  care  service  established  under  this 

19  paragraph,  shall  comply  with  all  licensing  and  regula- 

20  '     tory  reqmrements  including  registration  requirements) 

21  applicable  under  State  and  local  law.". 

22  SEC  12.  JlJV£miJ:OFinSNDER  DEMONSTRATION 

28  Part  D  of  title  ^  of  the  Job  Gaining  Partnership  Act 

24  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  456  the  following  new 

25  section: 
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1  "JUVENILB  OFFENDBB  DBMON8TRATICN  PB0JBCT8 

2  "Sbo.   457.   (a)  Awabd.— From   not  less  than 

3  $2,000,000  of  the  amount  available  to  the  Secretary  under 

4  section  452(b),  the  Secretary  shaD  award  not  more  than  10 

5  grants  to  service  delivery  areas  for  the  establishment  and  op- 

6  eralion  of  juvenile  offender  demonstration  projects. 

7  "(b)  Pbioetty  to  Abbas  With  High  Pbopobtion 

8  OF  JuvBNiLB  Ofpbndbbs.— In  awarding  funds  under  this 

9  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  service  delivery 

10  areas  serving  demonstration  target  areas  with  high  propor- 

1 1  tions  of  juvenile  offenders. 

12  "(c)  CouNSBUNG  AND  StJPBBVisiON.— Any  demon- 
IS  stration  program  funded  under  this  section  shall — 

14  "(1)  incorporate  an  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  coun- 

15  seling  program;  and 

16  "(2)  provide  close  supervision  and  counseling  and 

17  followup  to  each  participant  by  qualified  personnel  from 

18  the  time  of  the  participant's  enroUment  until  6  months 

19  after  the  participant's  enrollment  had  ended. 

20  "(d)  Minimum  Dubation.— Any  demonstration  pro- 

21  gram  funded  under  this  section  should  provide  no  fewer  than 

22  6  months  of  service  to  participants. 

23  "(e)  EiiiGiBiLiTy  fob  Sbbvicbs.— In  addition  to  the 

24  general  requirements  of  parts  B  and  C  of  tide  n  of  this  Act, 

25  enroUment  ic  projects  under  this  section  shall  be  made  avail- 
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1  able  to  youth  who  have  been  referred  to  service  providers  by 

2  schools,  youth  commissions,  the  courts  (preadjudication),  and 

3  after  care  programs  (post  detention)/'. 

4  S£(X  13.  LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION. 

5  (a)  State  ^xAbob  Mabket  Information  Pbo- 

6  GRAMS. — Section  125(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended — 

7  (1)  by  striking  "and**  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4); 
S  (2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
9        (5)  and  inserting     and**;  and 

10  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

11  paragraph: 

12  "(6)  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to 

13  support  comprehensive  ci^eer  guidance  and  student/ 

14  client  outcome  activities  for  local  programs  assisted 

15  under  this  Act.**. 

16  (b)  Cooperative  Labor  Market  Infobmation.— 

17  Section  462  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

18  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

19  "(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  engage  in  research,  demon- 

20  stration,  or  other  activities,  including  those  which  might  be 

21  carried  out  by  States,  designed  to  determine  the  feasibility 

22  and  applications  of  various  methods  of  organizing  and  making 

23  accessible  nationwide  information  on  the  quarterly  earnings, 

24  establishment  and  industry  affiliation,  acd  geographic  loca- 

25  tion  of  employment  in  order  to  permit  the  use  of  such  in^or- 
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1  mation  in  the  design  and  evaluation  of  education  and  training 

2  programs.  The  Secretary  shall  then  implement  such  a  system 

3  across  the  States  to  assist  employment  and  training  and  eco- 

4  nomic  development  activities. 

5  "(2)  In  cooperation  with  the  National  Occupational  In- 

6  formation  Coordinating  Gonmiittee,  its  member  agencies,  and 

7  the  States,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  appropriate  proce- 

8  dures  for  establishing  and  maintaining  such  informaticii  in  a 

9  longitudinal  manner  and  appropriate  policies  for  making  such 

10  information  available  for  policy  research  or  program  evalua- 

11  tion  purposes  (or  both),  while  ensuring  the  confidentiality  of 

12  information  and  the  privacy  of  individuals. 

13  "(3)  Individual  anonymity  must  be  respected  at  all  times 

14  in  the  activities  described  in  this  section.  No  record  or  infor- 

15  mation  contained  therein  collected  or  maintained  for  research 

16  or  statistical  purpose  under  this  section  or  funded  under  this 

17  section  may  be  used  in  individually  identifiable  form  to  make 

18  any  decision  or  take  any  action  directly  affecting  the  individ- 

19  ual  to  whom  the  record  pertains,  except  within  the  context  of 

20  the  research  plan  or  protocol,  or  with  the  specific  authoriza* 

21  tion  of  such  individual.  An  individual  research  subject  identi- 

22  fied  in  the  information  disclosed  shall  have  a  legal  right  of 

23  action  against  the  person,  institution,  or  agency  disclosing 

24  the  information,  the  person,  institution  or  agency  seeking  dis- 
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1  closure,  and  in  the  case  of  a  court  order,  the  person  who 

2  applied  for  such  an  order. 

3  "(4)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  no 

4  later  than  24  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  which 

5  shall  describe  the  steps  that  have  been  tak^-^  and  the  sched- 

6  ule  for  any  remaining  steps  necessary  to  implement  the  provi- 

7  sions  of  this  section.". 

8  (c)  Special  Federal  Responsibilities.— Section 

9  463  of  the  Act  is  amended — 

10  (1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "the  Secretary 

11  of  Health  and  Human  Services,"  after  "the  Secretary 

12  of  Education,";  and 

13  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

14  subsection: 

15  "(d)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  National  Occu- 

16  pational  Information  Coordinating  Committee,  shall  report  to 

17  Congress  no  later  than  24  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 

18  of  this  subsection,  and  biennially  thereafter,  listing  recom- 

19  mended  common  and  complementary  data  elements  and  their 

20  definitions,  containing  an  analysis  of  the  benefits  of  their 

21  adoption  and  the  implications  for  State  and  local  purposes, 

22  and  identifying  plans  and  schedules  for  developing  and  main- 

23  taining  this  common  core  of  data.  The  Secretary  shall  consult 

24  ^th  experts  and  practitioners  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
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1  local  levels  in  the  various  program  areas  in  fulfilling  the  re- 

2  quirements  of  this  subsection/\ 

3  (d)  National  Occupational  Information  Coobdi- 

4  i;ating  Committee. — Section '464  of  the  Act  is  amended — 


6 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  striking  "more  than 

6 

$5,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  reserved'*  and  inserting 

7 

"less  than  $6,000,000  will  be  available"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  "for  Manpower, 

9 

Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics"  and  inserting  "Force 

10 

Management  and  Personnel"; 

11 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(2)  by  insertino^  after  "given 

12 

special  attention  to"  the  following:  "career  develo.n- 

13 

meut  and";  and 

14 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)(5)  by  inserting  after  "any 

15 

aspect  of  occupational  and  career  information  systems" 

16 

the  following:  "and  coordination  and  compatibility  of 

17 

human  resources  data  systems  operated  by  Federal 

18 

agencies  or  the  States  or  both,  including  systems  to 

19 

assist  economic  development  activities  and  where  ap- 

20 

propriate  provide  support  to  States  in  the  implementa- 

21 

tion  of  such  system  enhancements.". 

22 

(e)  Labob  Shobtages.— Title  IV  of  the  Job  Training 

23  Partnership  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  465  the 

24  follov/ing  new  section: 
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1  IDENTIFICATION,  PUBLICATION,  AND  BBDUCTION  OP 

2  LABOB  8HOBTAQE8 

3  "Sec.  466.  (a)  Identification  op  Laboe  Shobt- 

4  AGES. — 

6  "(1)  Methodology. — The  Secretary,  in  consul- 

6  tation  with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  shall  develop  a 

7  methodology  utilizing,  to  the  extent  feasible,  available 

8  data  bases  to  annually  identify  existing  and  projected 

9  national  and  regional  labor  shortages. 

10  "(2)  Labob  shobtage  descbiption. — As  part 

11  of  the  identification  of  national  labor  shortages  under 

12  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  feasi- 

13  ble,  develop  information  on — 

14  "(A)  the  intensity  and  duration  of  each  labor 

15  shortage; 

16  "(B)  the  supply  and  demand  of  workers  in 

17  occupations  affected  by  the  shortage; 

18  "(C)  industrial  and  geographic  concentration 

19  of  the  shortage; 

20  "(D)  wages  for  occupations  affected  by  the 

21  shortage; 

22  "(E)  entry  requirements  for  occupationL 

23  affected  by  the  shortage;  and 

24  "(F)  job  content  for  occupations  affected  by 
26  the  shortage. 
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1  "(8)  Fbdbbal-statb  coopbbativb  data.— 

2  States  may  participate  in  activities  conducted  under 

3  this  section  to  obtain  supplemental  information  regard- 

4  ing  regional,  State  or  local  conditions.  States  wishing 

5  to  participate  shall  sign  an  agreement  developed  by  the 

6  Secretary.  A  participating  State  shall  review  and  give 

7  permission  for  release  of  results  from  State  items  gath- 

8  ered  under  this  provision  prior  to  the  release  of  such 

9  data.  The  State  shall  pay  for  the  supplemental  State 

10  and  local  information,  and  all  items  included  at  the  ^"3- 

11  quest  of  a  State  shall  be  clearly  indicated. 

12  "(b)  Publication  of  National  Laboe  Shoet- 

13  AGBS. — 

14  "(1)  In  gbnbeal. — Not  later  than  the  date  that 

15  is  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

16  and  each  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a 

17  list  of  national  labor  shortages  as  determined  under 

18  subsection  (a). 

19  "(2)  DiSTEIBUTlON  OF  PUBLICATION.— The  Sec- 

20  retaiy  shall  make  the  list  referred  to  m  paragraph  (1) 

21  and  related  information  available  to — 

22  "(A)  students  and  job  applicants; 

23  "(B)  vocational  educators; 

24  "(C)  employers; 

25  "(D)  labor  unions; 
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1  "(E)  guidance  counselors; 

2  "(F)  administrators  of  programs  established 

3  under  this  Act; 

4  "(G)  job  placement  agendas; 

6  "(H)  ap^'^opriate  Federal  and  State  agencies; 

6  and 

7  "(I)  other  interested  parties  and  agencies. 

8  "(3)  Means  of  disteebution. — In  making  the 

9  distribution  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary 

10  shall  use  various  means  of  distribution  methods,  includ- 

11  ing  the  Job  Bank  established  under  the  Wagner  Peyser 

12  Act  and  appropriate  electronic  means  such  as  ,1.^ 

13  InivTState  Job  Bank. 

14  "(c)  Development  of  Data  Bases. — 

15  "(1)  Reseaecu. — The  Secretary  shall  conduct 

16  research  and  develop  data  bases  to — 

17  "(A)  improve  the  qa  .uracy  of  the  methodolo- 

18  gy  referred  to  in  subsection  (a);  and 

19  "(B)  make  recommendations  to  identify  labor 

20  shortages  by  region,  State,  and  local  areas. 

21  "(2)  Repoet  to  congeess. — 

22  "(A)  In  oeneeal.— The  Secretary  shall 

23  report  the  progress  of  the  research  and  develop- 

24  ment  conducted  under  paragraph  (1)  to  Congress 
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1  at  the  same  time  the  Secretary  issues  the  amiual 

2  publication  under  subsection  (b). 

8  "(B)  Content  of  bepoet. — The  report  re- 

4  ferred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  specify  steps 

5  taken  under  this  Act  and  by  government  educa- 

6  tion,  training,  and  employment  programs  to 

7  reduce  national  labor  shorties  that  have  been 

8  identified  under  subsection  (a). 

9  "(d)  Annual  Plan.— 

10  "(1)  In  geneeal.— After  the  Secretary  identifies 

11  labor  shortages  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
19  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  plan 

13  that  specifies  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  to 

14  reduce  labor  shortages  and  recommends  action  for — 

15  "(A)  Congress; 

16  "(B)  Federal  agencies; 

17  "(C)  States; 

18  "(D)  employers; 

19  "(B)  labor  unions; 

20  "(F)  job  applicants; 

21  "(G)  students; 

22  "(H)  career  counselors;  and 

23  "(T)  other  appropriate  parties. 

24  "(2)  Actions  specified  in  bepoet.— The  ac- 

25  tions  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  may  include — 
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1  ^'(A)  assisting  recruitment  efforts  of  job 

2  placement  agencies  for  occupations  experiencing  a 

3  labor  shortage; 

4.  "(B)  providing  career  counseling  and  assess- 

5  ments  to  guide  potential  employees  into  occupa- 

6  tions  experiencing  a  lal)or  shortage; 

7  "(C)  accelerating  education  and  training  m 

8  occupations  experiencing  a  labor  shortage; 

9  "(D)  offering  education  incentives  to  increase 

10  federally  funded  training  in  occupations  expcrienc- 

11  %  labor  shortage; 

12  "(E)  enhancmg  education  and  training  curric- 

13  ulums  for  occupations  experiencing  a  labor  short- 

14  age; 

15  "(F)  offering  monetary  incentives,  such  as 

16  tuition  schok'*ships,  work  study,  apprenticeships, 

17  student  loan  forgivem^ss,  and  tax  incentive,  to  at- 

18  tract  emrJoyees  to  occupations  experiencing  a 

19  labor  shortage; 

20  "(G)  intensifying  equal  opportunity  employ- 

21  ment  activities; 

22  "(H)  providing  housing,   child  care,  and 

23  transportation  to  attract  employees  to  occupations 

24  experiencing  a  labor  shortage; 
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1  ''(I)  restructuring  jobs  to  reduce  labor  re- 

2  quirements  or  to  attract  employees  to  occupations 

3  experiencing  a  labor  shortage,  or  both; 

4  "(J)  increasing  automation  to  provide  needed 

5  services  to  employers; 

6  "(K)  targeting  immigration  to  provide  more 

7  employees  for  occupations  suffering  from  a  labor 

8  shortage;  and 

9  '  (L)  assisting  economic  transition. 

10  "(e)  AUTHOEIZATION  OP  APPEOPEIATIONS.— There 

11  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carrj-  out  this  aection, 

12  $2,500,000  for  the  first  fiscal  j  «r  beginning  after  the  date  of 

13  enactment  of  this  section  and  $500,000  for  each  fiscal  year 

14  thei^^after. 

15  "(f)  Definition  of  Labob  Shoetagb.— For  purposes 

16  of  this  section,  the  term  'labor  shortage'  means  a  situation  in 

17  which,  in  a  particular  occupation,  the  amount  of  labor  sup- 

18  plied  is  less  than  the  amount  of  labor  demanded  by  employ- 

19  ers.". 

20  (e)  Data  Elements.— Gection  463  of  the  Act  is 

21  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 

22  section: 

23  "(d)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  National  Occu- 

24  pational  Information  Coordinating  Committee,  shall  report  to 

25  Congress  no  later  than  24  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
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1  of  this  subsection,  and  biennially  thereafter,  listing  recom- 

2  mended  common  and  complementary  data  elements  and  then* 

3  definitions,  containing  an  analysis  of  the  benefits  of  then* 

4  adoption  and  the  implications  for  State  and  local  purposes, 

5  and  identifying  plans  and  schedules  for  developing  and  main- 

6  taining  this  common  core  of  data.  The  Secretary  shall  consult 

7  with  experts  and  practitioners  at  the  Federal,  State,  arid 

8  local  levels  in  the  various  program  areas  in  fulfilling  the  re- 

9  quu^ements  of  this  section.**. 

O 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 
FULL  COMMIHEE  HEARING  ON  H.R.  2039 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  -  JANUARY  12.  1990 


Good  morning.    I  am  pleassd  to  join  rny  colleague.  Congressman 
Charles  Hayes  from  Illinois,  at  this  fifth  hearing  on  H.R,  2039. 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  1989.  and  related 
proposals.   These  amendments  to  JTPA  will  enhance  substantially 
the  quality  of  job  training  for  economically  disadv^intaged  adults 
and  youth  in  this  country. 

My  initiative.  H.R.  2039.  does  not  undermine  the  stability  of 
the  current  JUA  system.    It  essentially  leaves  the  existing 
structures  in  place.    It  leaves  intact  the  public/private 
partnership  which  has  worked  well  in  service  delivery  areas 
across  the  country.   But.  by  improving  targeting  and  creating  a 
separate,  year-round  program  for  youth,  it  does  change  existing 
policies  relating  to  who  is  being  served  by  JTPA.  the  types  of 
services  being  provided,  and  the  outcomes  expected  under  the 
program. 

In  my  view,  the  intended  recipients  of  JTPA  services  should 
be  those  economic- 'illy  disadvantaged  individuals  with  the  greatest 
barriers  to  employment  who  are  most  at  risk  of  failure  in  the  job 
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market.    Yet,  tho^^e  adults  and  youth  who  are  most  in  need  are 
underserved  by  JTPA,  as  evidenced  by  reports  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Department  of  Labor's  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General. 

H.R.  2039  addresses  many  of  the  concerns  raised  in  these 
evaluation  reports  and  in  previous  hearings.  In  addition  to 
improved  targeting  and  more  emphasis  on  at-risk  youth,  the  bill 

(1'  provide  more  funds  to  local  service  providers;  (2) 
redirect  existing  incentive  grants  for  serving  in  excess  of  the 
targeted  harder-to-serve  popultion;  (3)  modify  the  performance 
standards  to  promote  delivery  of  services  to  the  hard-to-serve; 
and  (4)  change  the  allocation  formula  for  the  youth  program  to 
ensure  that  funds  go  to  service  delivery  areas  with  greater 
concentrations  of  economically  disadvantaged  youth. 

Today's  workplace  is  becoming  increasingly  technical  and 
demanding  of  adequate  skills.   Yet,  there  is  a  growing  concern 
about  the  dearth  of  workers  with  adequat^a  employability  skills 
who  are  equipped  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  jol.  nrarket.  Our 
attempts  in  this  proposal  to  strengthen  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  hopefully,  will  help  p**'*'"' nically  disadvantaged 
adults  and  youth  to  prepare  for  and  compete  in  todaty's  labor 
market. 

We  look  forward  to  the  testimony  from  our  panelists  on 
refocusing  and  improving  the  Job  Training  Partnarship  Act. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Hayes,  I  would  like  you  to 
assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  for  the  balance  of  the 
hearing.  If  you  care  to  do  so,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  switch 
places  with  you.  Just  bring  your  name  plate,  so  we  will  avoid  any 
disruption,  and  I  will  turn  the  gavel  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you  venr  much. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  first  like  to  wel- 
come you  to  Chicago,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  your  convening  *His  very  important  hearing.  I  also  wish  to 
thanJc  mv  colleague  mgressman  Savage,  and  I  would  like  to  wel- 
come, when  he  a*  ^,  Senator  Paul  Simon,  and  Congressman 
Fawell,  who  I  am  told  is  also  going  to  be  present.  I  should  welcome 
Senator  Simon,  because  it  is  home  to  him,  too,  here  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  given  the  fact  that  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee while  he  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  here,  as  the  Chairman  stated,  to  review  legislation  which 
proposes  msgor  reforms  to  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act, 
JTT?A.  The  Act  has  been  the  centerpiece  of  Federal  employment 
and  training  policies  since  1982. 

I  am  here  today,  not  only  as  a  representative  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  but  also  as  a  concerned  citizen.  In  my 
district,  as  well  as  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois,  we  continue  to 
suffer,  because  we  don't  have  enough  jobs  to  employ  those  who 
want  to  work. 

I  am  sure  that  I  have  been  quoted  many  times  as  saying  that 
jobs  are  my  number  one  priority,  and  I  mean  it.  I  am  one  who  ben- 
efitted from  government  programs  when  I  started  to  work  as  a 
young  man  in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  CCC  camps,  a  pn^am  that 
was  part  of  the  Work  Progress  Administration,  WPA,  offered  me 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  skills  needed  to  go  out  and  find  a  job. 
For  tiiat  very  reason,  I  am  so  pleased  to  be  here  today. 

We  need  to  provide  op^K>rtunities  for  training  and  employment  in 
this  Nation.  So,  I  look  u>rward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses  today, 
particularly  since  th*»y  are  experts,  the  folks  that  work  day  in  and 
day  out  with  this  prt)gram. 

I  ag€dn  thank  che  chairman  and  my  colleagues  for  coming  out 
today,  and  I  would  like  to  call  on  my  colleague  Congressman 
Savage,  from  tiic  Second  Congressional  District  here  in  Illinois,  in 
Chicago,  for  some  remarks.  Congressman  Savage 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GUS  SAVAGE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Savage.  Permit  me,  Mr  Chairman,  to  briefly  explair  why  I 
am  here,  since  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ed  ;ation 
and  Labor.  As  you  know,  the  U.S.  Hou'^  of  Representatives  limits 
us  to  membership  on  only  one  maior  committee,  and  my  mcgor 
committee  assignment  is  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  where  I 
serve  as  the  senior  Member  from  Illinois;  and  chair  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  for  this  Nation. 

Yvit,  may  I  add,  because  of  my  five  term  seniority  on  that  com- 
mittee, there  is  a  $153  million  Federal  project  presently  under  con- 
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struction,  just  two  blocks  from  here,  with  a  record  high  amount  of 
minority  contracting  and  employment. 

Also,  I  have  helped  secure  a  $350,000  Federal  economic  develop- 
ment authorization  for  the  City  of  Chicago,  to  conduct  a  job  re- 
training and  placement  program  for  former  steel  workers,  on  the 
far  Southeast  side  of  the  Second  Congressional  District  that  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

And  more  recently,  a  $180,000  for  indusiricJ  development  in  the 
town  of  Dolton.  So,  you  see,  I,  too,  have  an  effective  and  genuine 
interest  in  creating  more  jobs,  especially  for  minorities.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  more  and  better  jobs,  with  fairer  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement, will  combat  crime  and  drug  abuse  tar  more  effectively 
than  imprisonment  and  public  aid. 

I  am  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  because  we  share  a  first 
name,  but  also  because  I  share  your  deep  concern  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  uneducated. 

Incidentally,  1  shall  convene  a  Congressional  hearing  on  econom- 
ic development  in  the  Chicap^o  metropolitan  area  in  this  same 
building  on  Friday,  March  2,  because  employment  and  economic 
development  go  hand  in  hand,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you.  Now,  we  will  get  right  into  our  list  of 
witnesses.  My  colleague.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  Senator 
Simon,  gla-^  to  have  you  with  us.  Senator. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Ha\es.  Do  you  have  any  opening  remarks  that  you  would 
like  to  make? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  SIMON,  A  SENATO:^  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Senator  Simon.  I  will  be  very  brief 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  in  the  House  for  de- 
meaning themselves,  and  tolerating  a  Senator  here. 

I  used  to  be  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  let  me  add  particu- 
lar welcome  to  Congressman  Gus  Hawkins.  He  has  been  a  giant  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  a  great  struggle  we  had  some  years  ago, 
in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Kfumphrey-Hawkins  Full  Em- 
ployment bill.  That  was  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Congress- 
man Gus  Hawkins,  two  people  who  have  chainpioned  the  cause  of 
opportunity  for  everyone. 

Now,  unfortunately,  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  is  observed 
more  by  its  breach  than  by  really  following  the  spirit  of  what  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  had  to  say.  But  one  of  these  years,  and 
this  is  totally  aside  from  the  JTPA  bill  proposals  now,  but  one  of 
these  years,  we  are  going  to  move  in  a  direction  that  Congressman 
Charlie  Hayes,  and  Congressman  Gus  Savage,  and  Congressman 
Gus  Hawkins,  and  Paul  Simon,  want  to  move,  and  that  is,  to  guar- 
antee a  job  opportunity  to  every  American.  The  day  we  do  that,  we 
are  going  to  be  a  much  richer  Nation. 

It  is  very  interesting,  just  recently,  just  about  six  weeks  ago,  we 
got  the  latest  drug  statistics.  In  fact,  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  across  the  Nation.  The  ethnic 
group,  the  age  group  with  the  highest  drug  use,  are  the  unem- 
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ployed.  I  asked  the  Director,  "You  mean,  if  we  move  on  the  prob- 
lems of  imemployment,  we  are  going  to  be  moving  on  the  drug 
problem?**  And  he  said,  "No  question  about  it."  But  I  am  pleased  to 
be  here  with  Congressm^jin  Hawkins,  and  with  my  colleagues.  Con- 
gressman Charlie  Hayes  and  Cbngressmaa  Gus  Savage^  both  of 
whom  have  been  champions  of  creating  job  opportunities  for  every- 
one. 

It  is  significant  that  we  are  meeting  just  a  few  days  before  we 
observe  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday  One  of  the  things  that  he 
fought  for,  consistently,  was  to  see  thai  decent  job  opportunities 
were  there  for  everyone. 

On  the  immediate  JTPA  situation,  we  have  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
that  has  emerged  from  the  committee.  We  still  have  some  things  to 
work  out  in  it,  but  the  basic  thrust  is  that  we  have  to  move  away, 
frankly,  from  creaming  the  target  popiilation.  We  have  to  move 
away  from  taking  those  who  are  easy  to  employ,  to  move  more 
toward  those  who  are  hard  to  employ.  That  thrust,  I  want  to  keep. 

The  second  thing  I  think  is  eirtremely  important,  and  that  is  that 
we  concentrate  more  on  areas  of  greater  poverty.  Hiat  is  some- 
thing that  I  think  is  eictremely  important.  I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  stay  for  your  whole  hearing,  but  I 
am  going  to  be  here  for  awhile.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to  learn  a 
little  more,  and  also  to  acknowledge  the  leadership  that  all  three  of 
you  have  been  providing. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  S*  nator  Paul  Simon  follows:] 
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STATSMSMT  OP  SBHXTOR  PADL  SZXOH 
COKKITTEE  ON  EOUCATICN  AND  LABOR 
lUSARIMG  ON  B.R.  2039 
"JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  Oi  1989" 
January  12,  1990 


GOOD  HORNING.    MK.  CHAIRMAN,  I  WANT  TO  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTONITT  TO  THANK 
70U  AND  TO  THANK  OOR  GOOD  FR7KND  AND  COLLBAGUS,  REPRESBNTATIVB  HATES, 
FOR  ALLOWING  MB  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THIS  BEARING  GB  A  SUBJECT  I  KNOW 
WE  SHARE  A  STRONG  COMMITTMENT  TO       THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT. 
I  ALSO  WANT  TO  CUMMBND  TOU  FOR  HOLDING  THIS  HEARING  IN  CHICAGO,  WHICH 
IS  A  CITT  IN  GREAT  NEED  OF  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  AND  SERVICES,  PARTICULARLY 
FOR  ITS  "AT<-RI8K"  TOUTH.     I  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  WORKING  WITH  BOTH  OF  TOU 
AMD  BACH  OF  OUR  WITNESSES  HERE  TODAT  AS  WE  MOVE  OUR  RESPBCTIVB  BILLS 
THROlXa  THE  CONGRESS.     I  KNOW  WE  SHARE  MIOIT  OF  THE  SAME  OBJECTIVES  IN 
REVISING  JTPA  AND  MT  HOPK  IS  THAT  WE  CAN  GET  A  BILL  SIGNED  INTO  LAM  BT 
THE  BHD  OF  THE  TEAR. 

THIS  PROQUM  IS  CURRENTLT  IN  LAW  BECAUSE  0?  A  BIPARTISAN  EFFORT  TO 
ENACT  IT  IN  ISa*^.     I  EXPECT  ANOTHER  BIPARTISAN  BILL  TO  BE  PASSED  BT 
THE  CONGRESS,     X  ALSO  WANT  TO  SBB  A  STRONG  BIPARTISAN  EFFORT  FIGHTING 
FOR  INCREASED  FUNDING  FOR  THIS  PROGRAM,  WHICH  NOW  SERVES  ONLT  5%  OF 
THE  ELIGIBLE  POOR  POPULATION. 

UNEMPLOTMENT  IS  AN  EXPENSIVE  ALTERNATIVB  TO  PROVIDING  BASIC  SKILLS  AND 
TRAINING  FOR  OUR  NATION'S  UNEMPLOTEO  TOUTB  AND  ADULTS.    THE  COSTS  OF 
NOT  EDUCATING  AND  TRAINING  OUR  TOOTH  IS  A  GREAT  DEAL  HIGHER  WHEN  ONE 
CONSIDERS  THE  COSTS  AND  DEVASTATION  IN  OUR  STREETS  DUE  TO  THE 
INFLUENCB8  OF  CRIME  AND  DRUGS. 

IT  IS  NOT  JUST  AN  ISSUE  OF  FAIRNBSS  AND  BQUITT  IN  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  WB 
PROVIDE  FOR  OUR  TOUTH  — -  IT  IS  AN  ISSUE  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  TEE  LONG-TERM 
PRODUCTIVITT  AHD  STRENGTH  OF  OUR  NATION.  THE  NATIONAL  SWIURITT  OF  OUR 
nATION  IS  NOT  ITS  MILITANT  SECURITT  BUT  RATHER  ITS  ECONMIC  SBCURITT. 

IF  WB  WANT  PEOPLE  TO  WORK,  THEN  WE  MUST  PROVIDE  THE  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  THAT  MXXBS  A  LIVING  WAGE  A  RBALITT  IN  THE  LIVTJ  OF  ALL 
AMERICANS.    WE  MUST  BUILD  PRODUCTIVITT  THROUGH  EMPLOTMENT.  FULL 
EKPLOTMBNT  WILL  CONE  WHEN  BASIC  SKILLS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  ARE 
AVAILABLE  TO  ALL. 

R^CBNTLT  BEFORE  MT  SUBCOMMITTEE,  ONE  WITNESS  TESTIFIED  THAT  JTPA  IS 
"SOMETIMBS  CALLED  THE  SECOND  CHANCE  STSTEM,  SOMETIMES  CALLED  THE  LAST 
CHANCE  STSTEM."    FOR  TOO  MART  AMERICANS  IT  IS  THE  OWLT  aOMrw  THAT 
TEST  WILL  HAVE  TO  OVERCOME  THE  MULTIPLE  BARRIERS  TO  JOBS  TBAX  WILL 
ALLOW  THEM  TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO,  RATHER  THAN  BE  DEPENDENT  ON,  OUR  80CIETT. 

I  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  WORKING  WITH  EACH  OF  TOU  HERE  TOOAT  AND  TO  WORKING 
WITH  MT  COLLEAGUES  ON  A  CONTINUED  BIPARTISAN,  BICAMERAL  EFFORT  TO  DO 
imj^S  RIGHT  TO  PROPERLT  SERVE  AND  TARGET  THE  UNEMPLOTED  POOR  IN  OUR 
COUNTRT* 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  yuu  very  much,  Senator,  and  we  understand 
your  schedule.  When  you  have  to  eave,  certainly  it  won't  be  any 
problem.  We  understand  that  you  c^e  following  a  schedule  that  you 
had  outlined  sometime  before  we  set  this  hearing. 

But  for  our  first  witness,  a  young  lady  who  is  a  Commissioner  in 
the  City  of  Chicago.  We  both  have  been  early  morning  risers  this 
morning.  We  were  over  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  as  participants 
in  the  breakfast  called  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday.  So,  we  rushed  from 
there,  and  I  see  you  beat  me  here.  I  give  you  now  for  some  opening 
remarks,  from  the  City  of  Chicago,  from  the  mayor's  office.  Com- 
missioner Mary  Gonzales  Koenig. 

STATEMENT  OF  COMMISSIONER  MARY  GONZALEZ  KOENIG,  CITY 
OF  CHICAGO  MAYOR'S  OFFICE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Ms.  Koenig.  Thank  you  so  much,  and  I,  too,  want  to  join  Con- 
gressmam  Hawkins  in  congratulating  you.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
Congressman  Hayes  for  being  sensitive  to  this  issue,  and  taking 
positive  action  when  we  spoke  to  you  about  the  needs  of  Chicago. 
Thank  you  so  muc!.. 

I  would  like  to  say  good  morning  to  Chairman  Hawkins,  Repre- 
sentative Hayes,  Senator  Simon,  and  Repre-^entative  Savage. 

My  name  is  Mary  Gonzalez  Koenig,  Director  of  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Employment  and  Training  for  tne  City  of  Chicago. 

On  behalf  of  Mayor  Rich  Daley,  I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Haw- 
kins and  Representative  Hayes  for  asking  me  to  testify  this  morn- 
ing, on  the  proposed  changes  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

You  have  been  provided  with  copies  of  my  full  testimony,  and  in 
the  interest  of  time,  I  will  only  highlight  key  points  here. 

By  way  of  background,  I  direct  one  of  the  largest  JTPA  service 
delivery  areas  in  the  country.  We  distribute  over  $50  million  in 
Federal  funds  through  some  100  community  based,  and  city  wide 
agencies,  and  we  are  committed  to  serving  those  most  in  need.  Ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  our  program  participants  are  black,  and 
20  percent  are  Hispamic.  About  50  percent  of  our  participants  have 
been  on  welfare. 

Last  year,  16,000  Chicago  residents  received  training  services 
from  our  programs;  14,000  young  people  received  summer  jobs 
through  our  hire  the  future  program.  The  City  of  Chicago  has  been 
involved  in  federally  funded  job  training  programs  since  1969,  and 
up  until  last  April,  when  I  was  asked  by  Mayor  Daley  to  take  on 
this  appointment,  I  ran  the  largest  Hispanic  job  training  agency  in 
Chicago.  The  review  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  currently 
going  on  in  Congress,  is  an  opportunity  to  refine  its  original  mis- 
sion, and  shore  up  its  weaknesses. 
But  to  do  that,  we  must  understand  what  JTPA  is  and  is  not. 
JTPA  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  troubled  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, nor  can  it  adequately  remedy  all  of  the  institutional  casual- 
ties of  that  system.  JTPA  is  not  a  panacea  for  solving  the  problem 
of  unemplojonent,  and  it  cannot  eliminate  the  need  for  income 
maintenance  programs.  JTPA  is  a  me'^ningful  national  effort  to  in- 
crease labor  market  participation  among  the  disadvantaged 
through  a  flexible  setnfjpcal  programs. 
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In  reviewing  the  proposed  changes  to  the  legislation,  two  areas  in 
particular  are  crucial  for  Chicago. 

First,  in  any  revision  of  the  JTPA  legislation,  scarce  resources 
should  be  directed  to  the  area  of  the  country  that  needs  them  most. 
The  current  formula  for  allocating  Federal  job  training  dollars  does 
not  do  that.  It  short  changes  large  cities,  like  Chicago,  which  have 
a  high  concentration  of  economically  disadvemtaged  persons  vtdth 
limited  accf*3s  to  jobs. 

Chicago  has  50  percent  of  the  JTPA-eligible  population  in  Illi- 
noia  Yet  the  city  only  gets  35  percent  of  the  state's  JTPA  dollars. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  City  of  Chicago  receives  $49  for  each  eli- 
gible person  residing  in  the  city.  In  other  areas  around  the  state, 
the  average  allocation  for  each  income-eligible  person  is  $91,  or  86 
percent  more  than  Chicago.  Secondly,  the  current  legislative  pro- 
posal attempts  to  solve  certain  well-publicized  deficiencies,  by 
adding  onerous  administrative  requirements  that  distract  from  the 
objective  of  providing  disadvantaged  people  with  meaningful  jobs. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  basic  standard  for  judging  JTPA  accom- 
plishments, is  increased  employment  and  income,  and  reduced  de- 
pendency for  the  participants.  The  further  we  drift  from  the  stand- 
ard, the  further  we  drift  from  the  program's  original  intent. 

Again,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Representative  Hayes, 
who  have  helped  bring  this  hearing  to  Chicago.  Employment  and 
training  programs  are  vitally  important  to  cities  like  Chicago,  and 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mary  Gonzalez  Koenig  follows:] 
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The  review  of  Ute  ilob  Training  Partnership  Act  currently  going  op  iu 
Congress  presents  an  opportunity  to  build  on  the  strengths  of  t^e 
nation's  job  training  system  and  to  shore  up  Its  weaknesses.    It  Is  a 
chance  to  refine  the  mission  of  JTPA,  to  sharpen  Its  focus,  and  to 
reaffirm  and  preserve  Its  unique  contributions. 

Job  training  programs  have  been  a  lightning  .od  for  criticism  at  both  the 
national  and  local  levels.   They  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  so  because 
JTPA  will  not  'olve  the  problem  of  unep^ployment;  It  can  not  eliminate  the 
need  for  Income  maintenance  programs;  It  can  not  substitute  for  the 
troubled  system  of  public  education  or  even  adequately  reme<ly  all  of  the 
Institutional  casualties  of  that  $yst€ffl. 

It  Is  Important  ;o  recognize  JTPA  for  what  It  Is:   not  a  pan:cea,  but  a 
meaningful  national  effort  to  Increase  labor  market  participation  among 
the  disadvantaged  through  a  flexible  set  of  local  programs.   JTPA  has 
been  successful  In  wh^^t  It  was  expected  to  accomplish.   The  Initial  years 
of  the  program  were  directed  toward  demonstrating  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  after  th^.  terirlnation  of  '•^e  rouchnnallgned  CETA  prcgram. 

Surely  enough,  JTPA  has  met  the  performance  standards  i^hlcn  the 
Department  of  Labor  established.   Placement  rates  have  been  high  and  unit 
costs  have  been  reasonable.   Unfortunately,  six  years  of  operating 
experience  has  shown  that  true  success  In  employment  and  training  goes 
far  f  /ond  tl.ose  .neasures  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency.    A  consensus 
c'^ems  to  be  emerging  that  what  job  training  programs  Ideally  need  to 
accomplish  is  longer-term  retention  In  J'>bs  at  quality  wage^i  for  those 
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persons  who  would  not  have  been  successful  In  the  labor  market  but  for 
the  JTPA  intervention. 

That  laudable  goal  has  distinct  implications  for  current  programming. 
Those  implications  include  greate»"  costs,  fewer  participa  \s  served,  and 
lower  levels  of  positive  outcomes.   That  is  a  difficult  proposition  to 
face  in  an  era  of  tight  budgeting  that  demands  demonstrated  success. 

In  any  I'evision  of  the  JlPA  legislation,  we  must  realize  that  the  scarce 
resources  that  are  available  should  be  directed  to  the  areas  of  the 
country  that  need  them  most.   Ttie  allocation  fonrula  is  the  instrument 
that  will  bring  this  about,  and  the  formula  now  in  place  is  in  dire  need 
of  change.   The  current  arrangement  short-changes  large  cities  like 
Chicago  that  have  high  concentrations  of  economically  disadvantaged 
persons  with  limited  access  to  jobs— persons  for  whom  services  under  JTPA 
were  intended. 

The  intent  of  the  act  focuses  on  the  structurally  unemployed  -  w'^fare 
recipients,  high  school  dropouts,  unskilled  economically  disadvantaged 
adults.   All  of  these  groups  face  serious  em'Xoyment  barriers.   On  the 
other  hand,  the  current  funding  formula  is  based  primarily  on 
unemployment  statistics,  a  data  source  that  does  not  responsibly  take 
into  account  exactly  these  same  groups.   The  statistical  elements  of  the 
current  formula,  in  short,  do  not  repres«"it  the  core  of  JTPA's  Intended 
target  group. 
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Chicago,  for  example,  gets  proportionally  less  mon^  to  serve  its 
eligible  population  than  other,  more  affluent  areas  cf  the  state  and  the 
nation.   The  City  of  Chicago  is  the  residence  of  556,000  JTPA 
income-el igibles,  or  50%  of  the  persons  eligible  for  JTPA  in  Illinois. 
As  the  table  below  shows,  the  City  only  received  about  35%  of  state  JTPA 
funds  for  its  year-round  employment  and  training  efforts  for  the  program 
year  that  began  July  1,  1989. 

The  inconsistency  between  funding  anti  needs  is  particularly  clear  when 
per-capita  dollars  are  compared  across  JTPm  jurisdictions  in  Illinois. 
For  the  current  program  year  the  City  of  Chicago  will  recei.v*  $49.00  to 
serve  each  income  eligible  person  residing  in  the  city.   For  the  SDAs 
around  the  rest  of  the  state  the  average  allocation  for  each  income 
eligible  person  is  $91.00,  or  86%  more  than  Chicago.   Even  in  neighboring 
DuPage  County,  a  thriving  area  with  one  of  the  highest  income  levels  in 
the  nation,  the  dollars  received  per  eligible  porson  are  sigr.ificar.tly 
higher  than  in  the  City  of  Chicago  with  the  most  concentrated  poverty 
population  anywhere  in  the  state. 


JTPA  Allocations  and  Eligible  Population 

City  of  Chicago    Balance  of  Illinois  SDAs 


Share  or  Income  Pigible 
Population 


50.1% 


49.9% 


Share  of  PY'89  Illinois 
All  oca  ti  on 


35.3% 


64.7% 


Dollars  Allocated  per 
Eligible  Person 


$49.00 


$91.00 


-3- 
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The  JTPA  allocation  formula  should  be  changed,  and  tk*»  following  five 
criteria  could  serve  as  one  basis  for  that  change. 

A  new  JTPA  allocation  formula  should: 

1)  Direct  funding  to  areas  based  on  economically 
disadvantaged  persons  in  need  of  Job  training 
services. 

2)  Ensure  that  dollars  allocated  per  eligible  person 
are  constant  between  SDAs. 

3)  Promote  year  to  year  funding  stability  for  SDAs 
that  facilitates  multi-year  planning. 

4)  Reduce  tne  : mount  of  discretionary  set  asides  and 
get  more  dollar?  out  to  arftas  with  demonstrated 
neids.   SucU  monies  should  be  used  to  fund 
i;»cany  initiated,  innovative  programs. 

5)  Emphasize  economic  hardship  rather  than 
unemployment. 

I  fully  support  tht  idea  that  since  monetary  resources  are  scarce, 
program  services  must  be  carefully  targeted.   However,  the  overly  complex 
eligibility  provisions  now  ,n  tl^e  House  bil :  intended  to  bring  about  this 
targeting,  could  be  completely  deleted.   Exactly  the  same  objective? 
could  be  fully  accomplished  by  relying  on  other  provisions  of  Chairman 
Hawkins*  bill,  which  describe  incentives  for  meeting  program  goals. 

The  issues  of  eligibility  and  targeting  need  to  be  clearly  separated  in 
the  pending  legislation.   Eligibility  should  be  based  on  economic 
disadvantage,  a  criterion  amenable  to  clear-cut  documentation  and  audit 
review.   Targeting  should  steer  the  JTPA  system  toward  serving  those  with 
employment  barriers.   Targeting  must  consider  the  tremendous  variability 
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among  populations  in  need  throughout  local  areas  across  the  United 
States..  For  example,  the  needs  of  recent  iwRigrants  and  persons  with 
language  bar**^Qrs  would  be  rnore  prominent  in  Chicago  than  in  mar\y  rural 
areas  in  the  surrounding  midwest.   Targeting  provisions  need  to  allow  for 
diversity  of  eligible  populations  among  SDAs. 

Over  six  years  of  national  operating  experience  in  JTPA  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  th<»t  SDAs  respond  enthusiastically  to  incentives.  In 
fact*  the  diligence  of  SDAs  in  pursuing  the  present  set  of  incentives  now 
offered  for  low-cost,  low-intensily,  short-term  programs  is  in  large  part 
behind  the  current  criticism  that  the  most  needy  groups  hava  been 
underserved. 

Incentives  should  be  the  primary  vehicle  for  implementing  a  more  targeted 
program.   The  House  bill  already  contains  the  necessary  incentive 
-*»*ov1sions.  Such  provisions  provide  a  means  to  accomplish  the  focus  on 
mst  nee^y  desired  by  Congress  and  avoid  complex  procedure-oriented 
paperwork  dreaded  by  SDAs.  ' 

Scarce  resources  demand  a  program  that  is  siwple,  straightforward,  and 
easy  to  adninister.    I  urge  you  to  pa^  heed  to  the  maxim  of  one  of 
Chicago's  world-fimous  architects:    "less  is  leore".   Admir '^tratlve 
provisions  insofar  as  possible  should  de-emphasize  process  oriented 
>»ip<rwork  t*»at  diverts  attention  from  program  objectives. 

The  prop«)sed  eligibility  reauirements  in  the  House  bill  provide  one 
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example  of  how  this  concern  with  ''process"  can  come  to  overshadow  what  I 
am  sure  Is  the  bilVs  genuine  commitment  to  meaningful  performance.  For 
instance,  the  determination  of  basic  skills  deficiencies  required  in  the 
bill  cannot  occur  without  the  testing  of  aU  applicants.  Thus, 
additional  administrative  expenses  will  be  incurred  on  behalf  of  persons 
who  ultimately  will  be  determined  ineligible  to  participate.    But  how  are 
SDAs  to  be  paid  ^or  what  could  become  a  major  expense,  especially  in 
those  places  with  a  relatively  larger  pool  of  applicants? 

Furthtrmore.  legal  liability  demands  that  the  eligibility  determfration 
process  be  100%  accurate.   Guaranteeing  the  validity  of  that  testing 
process  across  che  whole  range  of  service  providers  represents  another 
new  administrative  expense.   Finally,  mandatory  up-front  comprehensive 
testing  may  well  put  off  persons  who  have  previously  had  negat'vG 
experiences  in  the  educational  system  but  who  nonetheless  desire  and  are 
seriously  in  need  of  JTPA  services. 

Job  training  must  compete  with  other  worthy  programs  in  the  federal 
budn     Tena,  where  there  is  little  tolerance  for  failure.   That  is  why 
-dr,  measurable  outcomes  are  paramount  and  the  program  objectives  of 
JTPA  must  be  held  in  constant  focus. 

Provisions  in  the  House  bill  concerning  performance  standards  and 
separate  youth  ^nd  adult  titles  recognize  both  of  these  imperatives. 

Regarding  separate  adult  and  youth  progr-ams  -  I  Jtink  it  is  a  good  idea. 
Such  a  separation  makes  it  easier  to  establish  different  and  more 
appropriate  allocation  formulas.    It  also  allows  an  emphasis  on  different 
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service  strategies  that  are  more  appropriate  to  either  adults  or  youth. 

Regarding  perfc.nwnce  standards  -  we  need  a  system  of  standards  that 
sends  clear  signals  about  what  JTPA  is  in^  ^nded  to  accomplish. 
Performance  standards  have  been  subject  to  changes  and  growing  complexity 
as  new  measures  were  added  to  specify  more  exactly  what  it  was  we  were 
trying  to  do.   The  performance  standards  burden  is  getting  heavier  and  we 
run  the  same  risk  of  perceived  failure  that  CETA  experienced  due  in  p?rt 
to  shifting  goals  and  requirements.   The  current  twelve  standards  are  too 
many.   Such  a  system  is  unwielc^  from  a  management  standpoint  and  it  also 
makes  goals  and  accompli sNnents  more  difficult  to  convey  to  those  outside 
v*»^  -ITPA  system.    Let's  determine  the  most  appropriate  success  measures 
and  stick  with  them.    I  would  suggest  the  following  as  a  core  for 
performance  measurement: 

•  adult  post-terminatic .  measures  of  employment, 
earnings^  welfare  recipiency, 

•  an  adult  measure  of  skills  attainment  to  record 
interim  progress  toward  employability  (as  proposed 
in  the  House  bill), 

.   youth  termination  measures  of  employment  and 
employability  enhancement. 

Finally,  I  would  personally  like  to  thank  Chairman  Hawkins,  Congressman 
Hayes,  and  the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
inviting  me  to  testify  at  this  hearing.   Employment  and  training  programs 
are  vitally  important  to  cities  like  Chicago  and  I  appreciate  the 
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"•>portun1ty  to  share  our  views, 

1  would  also  like  to  tho.nk  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  JTPA  and  for  tKair  support  for  programs  that  have  assisted 
so  maiy  people  in  Chicago  to  become  productive  and  self-sufficient. 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Koenig.  As  you  have  al- 
ready been  advised,  your  entire  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record.  Please  know  that  we  share  your  concerns  about  the 
shortage  of  dollars.  When  we  talk  about  the  people  that  we  serve 
here  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  it  is  important  to  note  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral dollars  that  are  returned  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  we  don  t  even 
b^n  to  get  our  Bhare. 

Ms.  Koenig.  That's  right.  .    .  ^  , 

Mr.  Hayes.  But  the  danger  ic,  we  are  gomg  to  find  ourselves  get- 
ting less  dollars,  unless  we  get  fully  behind  to  support  the  fullest 
installation  of  this  program.  I  would  like  to  ask  our  committee 
chairman,  before  you  leave,  if  he  has  any  questions,  or  comments 
that  he  wants  to  make.  Congressman  Hawkins? 

Chairman  HAwkins.  Weil,  just  one. 

Commissioner,  you  indicated  on  page  4  of  the  prepared  statement 
that  one  of  the  aims  of  the  l^islation  should  be  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  discretionary  funds.  We  are  talking  about  set  asides. 
The  committee  is  imder  heavy  pressure  to  retam  one  of  the  set 
asides  pertaining  to  the  elderly,  as  well  as  several  other  set  asides. 
As  you  know,  in  the  propc.al  we  tend  to  go  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  eliixiinate  some  set  asides,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  include  them.  I  am  confident  that  other  groups,  the  veter- 
ans, the  displaced  homemakers,  etc.,  all  will  be  demanding  a  specif- 
ic set  aside.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Senator  Simon  will  get  the  same 
pressure  on  the  other  side.  I  am  not  so  sure  which  one  of  us  will 
feel  that  we  should  succumb  to  this  pressure. 

Are  you  advocating,  in  effect,  that  set  asides  be  reduced,  or  elimi- 
nated altogether?  ^  ^  1.  ^  ' 

Me.  Koenig.  No.  I  think  we  are  after  the  same  thmg,  but  it  is 
how  we  do  it  is  a  concern  that  I  have.  I  think  that  having  discre- 
tionary money  allocated  directly  to  the  local  level,  so  that  those 
programs  could  be  designed  for  the  specific  needs  of  that  local 
level,  and  we  have  had  discretionary  monies  to  be  able  to  design 
programs  to  meet  those  priorities,  and  those  mricems  that  are 
identified  at  the  local  level.  And  I  think  that  those  monies  can  best 
serve  the  needs  of  those  particular  people  at  the  local  level. 

It  is  not  necessarily  that  the  concerns  that  we  have  in  Chicago 
would  be  the  concerns  that  would  be  available,  that  would  be  the 
concerns  of  those  in  other  areas,  and  so  that  we  can  best  use  that 
money  to  target  those  msgor  concerns  is  what  I  would  like  to  see 
discr^^tionary  monies  used  for.  .  ,   ,  , 

(Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  then  you  agree  with  the  bill  s  propos- 
al to  reduce  or  to  eliminate  many  of  the  set  asides,  and  leave  that 
decision  up  to  the  local  groups. 

•  Ms.  Koenig.  Yes.  ,  .     .     ,  ^  r 

Chairman  Hawkins.  The  SDAs  would  determine  how  much  of 
that  money  would  be  used. 
Ms.  Koenig.  Exactly.  ^  ^  -r-     ^  -j 

Chairman  HAvmNS.  So  that  if,  for  example,  a  specific  set  aside 
is  made  for  the  elderly,  those  55  and  o^er,  but  let  us  say  a  local 
area  has  a  greater  need  for  some  othr^  group,  that  that  local  group 
wouid  make  that  decision,  rather  than  the  Federal  Government 
itself  making  that  decision  in  advance. 
Ms.  Koenig.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  saying. 
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Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 
Ms.  KoENiG.  Thank  you  so  much. 
Mr.  Hayes.  Senator  Simon? 

Senator  Simon.  Yes.  Chairman  Hawkins  is  right  in  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  are  facing  on  this,  but  I  agree  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  politically  work  it  out,  to  give  the  maximum  flexibility.  We 
ought  to  be  trying  to  do  that.  I  think  that  the  other  point  that  ycu 
make,  U)mmissioner,  that  is  e..:tremely  important.  It  is  illucrated 
by  the  City  of  Chicago  having  50  percent  of  the  income-eligible  pod- 
ulation,  and  gettmg  35  percent  of  the  funds. 

Now,  realistically,  we  have  to  work  out  some  kind  of  an  accom- 
modation with  other  areas.  But  there  ought  to  be  a  shifting  over  to 
the  areas  of  great  need.  So,  in  the  Senate  bill,  what  we  have  done, 
at  least  temporanly,  we  have  to  go  through  this  on  the  floor  yet, 
but  IS  to  say  no  area  cm.  get  lass  than  90  percent  of  current  fund- 
ing. But  let  us  start  shiftmg  this  focus  to  areas  of  great  need,  and  I 
think  your  testimony  is  right  on  target. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  ycu.  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Congressman  Savage? 

Mr.  Savage.  I  would  only  want  to  verify  what  I  think  I  under- 
stood Commissioner  Koemg  to  say.  That  is,  you  favor  at  the  local 
level,  say  m  this  case,  the  City  of  Chicago,  targetuig  JTPA  funding 
and  activity  to  groups  of  g-.eatest  need.  ^ 

For  instance,  unempl  >;  ment  in  Chicago  is  highest  among  blacks, 
and  then  next  among  Piispanics,  so  that  when  you  speak  of  having 
the  discretion  locally,  then,  you  particularly  target  such  groups 
lhat  If  blacks,  are  say,  50  percent  disproportionate  in  the  amount 
ot  unemployment,  yoa  would  want  to  approximate  that  kind  of 
figure  m  targeting  the  funds  and  the  piograms.  Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  KoENiG.  Yes.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  we  are  certain  of 
those  who  really  need  it,  and  that  is  where  the  dollars,  and  nro- 
grams,  and  benefits,  are  going  to. 

Mr.  Savage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Hayes.  Thank  you.  Commissioner  Koenig,  for  taking  time 
out  of  your  busy  schedule.  We  certainly  hope  that  we  can  Lcom- 
plish  our  wishes  as  a  result  of  this  hearing.  At  least  it  is  a  eood 
beginning.  " 

Ms.  Koenig.  Thank  you  so  much  for  your  efforts,  and  we  are 
lucky  to  have  you  where  you  are. 
Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

AH  right.  I  would  like  to  call  this  group.  Panel  Number  1.  James 
Ujmpton,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Chicago 
Urban  League;  Mr.  Marshall  Cobleigh,  Chair,  State  JTPA  Liaison 
Group;  and  Mr.  David  R.  Pierce,  Executive  Director  of  the  Illmois 
Community  College  Loard,  representing  the  American  Association 
of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges. 

Let  me  advise  each  of  you  gentlemen  that  your  statement,  in  its 
entirety,  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  hearing,  so  it 
wouJd  help  us  very  much  if  you  would  sort  of  testify,  based  on  the 
highlights  of  your  testimony,  rather  than  following,  verbatim,  your 
swtement.  This  will  enable  us  to  conserve  time  and  hear  the  rest 
of  the  witnesses  before  we  have  to  adjourn. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  start  with  you,  Mr.  Compton. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  COMPTON,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO, 
CHICAGO  URBAN  LEAGUE 

Mr.  CoMPTON.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Congressman  Hayes,  and 
to  Chairman  Hawkins,  and  you.  Senator  Simon,  who  is  also  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Senate  bill  on  this  issue,  and  to  you.  Congressman 
Savage. 

I  mil,  as  has  been  indicated  by  Coi^essman  Hayes,  omit  some 
of  my  opening  remarks,  but  I  do  want  to  thank  the  Chairman,  Con- 
gressman Hawkins,  as  well  as  Congressman  Hayes,  for  convening 
this  extremely  important  hearing  here  this  morning. 

The  Chicago  Urban  League,  as  Congressman  Hayes,  who  is  also  a 
director  of  the  league,  well  knows,  has  a  great  interest  in  the 
amendments  and  related  proposals  concerning  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  Programs  funded  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  provide  the  only  msgor  source  of  free  employment  training  for 
jobless,  low  income  residents  in  this  state.  And  at  a  time  when  this 
region  is  experiencing  a  combination  of  substantial  economic  ex- 
pansion, as  well  as  severe  long  term  joblessness,  tuii  poverty,  this 
is  an  extremely  important  issue. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  extension  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  Additionally,  we  are  particularly  encouraged  by  amend- 
ments which  will  increase  the  number  of  disadvantaged  adult,  as 
well  as  youth  participants,  in  rTTPA  programs,  and  also  provide 
greater  basic  skills  and  competency  training  (or  the  particmants. 

A  recent  study  of  the  Illinois  JTPA  program  by  the  Cnicago 
Urban  League  Research  and  Plaiming  Department  found  a  grow- 
ing concern  among  JTPA  personnel  at  all  levels  over  the  quality  of 
training  offered  ir.  this  program. 

The  concern  was  sparked  by  low  job  retention  rates  among  JTPA 
participants  placed  in  employment,  and  by  public  criticisms  of 
JTPA  for  concentrating  its  resources  on  relatively  superficial  train- 
ing of  less  disadvantaged  workers. 

According  to  our  study,  almost  half  of  all  participants  in  this 
state  are  below  22  years  of  age.  Youth  make  up  50  percent  of  all 
participants  served  in  the  City  Df  Chicago.  Research  shows  that  th  ^ 
most  positive  long  term  effects  of  job  training  programs  come  when 
they  give  young  workers  ttie  skills  they  n  "j«d  to  compete  in  the  job 
market.  Tho  best  docaiiented  positive  effects,  for  example,  were 
found  by  a  National  Ajademy  of  Sciences  study  of  the  Job  Corps, 
an  extensive  and  intensive  long  term  training  program  for  severely 
disadvantaged  youth* 

1  want  to  correct  that.  That  is  extensive,  as  opposed  to  expensive, 
in  the  docmnent.  There  is  also  a  need  to  create  stronger  incentives 
in  the  JTPA  program  to  provide  long  term  training  -^nd  basic  skills 
training  to  high  school  dropouts,  and  people  with  limited  English 
skillB. 

The  mc^ority  of  participants  in  Metropolitan  Chicago  JTPA  con- 
tinue to  be  concentrated  in  short  term  occupational  raining,  that 
primarily  leads  to  low  wage  se  ,ice  and  cleri  *1  positions. 

Academic  training  is  minimal  in  this  program.  Increasmg  num- 
bers of  youth  are  beii^  placed  into  youth  competency  programs, 
where  the  standards  for  success  and  completioi  are  not  rigorously 
or  consistently  defined.  We  recommend  that  Ae  program  create 
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more  opportunities  for  long  term  training,  and  basic  skills  training, 
and  that  continuation  of  school  be  considered  a  positive  termina- 
tion, regardless  of  age. 

Local  JTPA  programs  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  more 
skills  related  content,  and  goals  for  the  youth  competency  pro- 
grams. Rather  than  emphasizing  youth  employment,  the  program 
should  be  geared  to  education  retention,  and  academic  progress. 
Local  programs  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  GED  program??  m 
conjunction  with  local  high  schools  and  the  community  colleges. 
Resources  from  all  three  systems  should  be  combined  to  maximize 
the  use  of  education  and  training  money  to  provide  a  second 
chance  to  the  high  school  dropout. 

To  serve  the  needy,  youth  as  well  as  adult,  there  is  a  need  to 
place  greater  emphasis  in  the  JTPA  program  on  preparing  pajrtici- 
pants  for  more  substantive  higher  paying  jobs.  Accormng  to  JTOA's 
own  survey  in  Illinois,  the  statewide  average  earnings  of  JTPA 
placements  is  $202  per  week,  which  translates  into  an  annual 
income  of  $10,504,  wluch,  as  you  know,  is  below  the  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  four. 

The  Northern  Cook  Coimty  JTPA  program,  which  is  classified  as 
a  full  employment  area,  reported  average  wages  for  JTPA  place- 
ments of  only  $234  a  week,  or  $12,168  a  year,  which  is  barely  above 
the  poverty  fine.  i.     .  i.u 

Since  only  small  numbers  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  live  in  the 
northern  suburbs,  few  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  training 
and  job  placement  qpportunities  that  exist  in  that  region. 

The  structure  of  JTPA  program  boundaries  makes  matters  worse 
by  separating  suburban  areas  of  high  economic  growth  from  the 
central  city  areas  of  high  unemployment.  This  creates  additional 
barriers  to  access  into  ftie  suburban  labor  market  the  poor,  inner 
city  residents,  who  are  primarily  minority. 

Now  JTPA,  to  the  degree  possible,  would  be  usea  as  a  tool  to  pro- 
mote access  to  the  suburban  labor  market  for  poor,  inner  city  resi- 
dents. And  we  recommend  that  there  should  be  a  development  of 
an  extensive  transfer  system  between  city  and  suburban  training 
programs,  rather  than  the  limited  coordination  that  exists  at  the 
present  time.  City  residents  should  have  access  to  all  suburban  job 
listings  available  to  JTPA  participants  outside  of  the  city. 

The  Chicago  Urban  League  report  found  important  differences 
among  Whites,  African-American  and  Hispanic,  and  the  type  of 
training  received,  and  in  subsequent  labor  market  expenences, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  JTPA  program.  Tliroughout  the  Metro- 
politan Chicago  area,  black  JTPA  participants  are  heavily  chan- 
neled into  youth  competency  programs,  one  of  the  programs  mth 
the  least  amount  of  specific  vocational,  or  basic  skills  trammg. 
Black  part'.jipanta  are  underrepresented  in  the  OJT  programs,  and 
these  trends  are  most  pronounced  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  where  the 
vast  majority  of  blacks  receive  their  training. 

Throughout  the  metropolitan  region,  even  after  receivmg  the 
same  type  of  draining,  African-Amoricans  usually  have  the  lowest 
job  placement  rates,  experience  apparent  discrimination  by  employ- 
ers who  usually  hire  equally  trained  Whites  and  Hispanics,  rather 
than  blacks.  The  largest  racial  dift'^rences  in  ^ob  placement  occur 
in  the  suburban  areas,  which  are  also  experiencing  the  greatest 
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number  of  job  increases.  Some  of  these  disparities  show  the  contin- 
ued effect  of  discrimination  in  the  private  labor  market,  but  a  pub- 
licly funded  program  should  not  discriminate  in  program  referrals, 
nor  can  it  passively  accept  discrimination  by  participating  employ- 
ers. It  is  our  belief  that  JTTA  officials  need  to  made  more  responsi- 
ble for  monitoring  and  investigating  discriminatory  practices  on 
the  pait  of  the  private  sector. 

I  close  by  summarizing,  that  JTPA  is  a  program  with  little  civil 
rights  enforcement,  and  has  consistently  produced  better  results 
for  White  men,  in  relationship  to  both  minorities  and  women.  Ad- 
ministrators should  be  held  accoimtable  when  there  are  systematic, 
or  systemic  differences  in  quality  and  type  of  training  offered  by 
race.  Employer  practices  should  be  monitored,  and  employers 
should  be  held  accountable  /^hen  there  are  differences  in  hiring  or 
pay  by  race  and  sex. 

The  JTPA  program,  it  is  our  belief,  needs  to  move  from  the 
public  relations  successes  to  real  accomplishments,  to  provide  sub- 
stantive training  fairly  available  to  all,  r^ardless  of  race  or  sex,  in 
order  to  transform  the  opportimities  of  disadvantaged  workers  of 
the  greater  Chicago  region.  Again,  Congressman  Hayes,  and  Con- 
gi^man  Hawkins,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  before 
you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  James  Compton  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  W.  CX)MPTON 

FRESmENT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  URBAN  LEAGUE 

ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

AMENDfifENTS  OF  1989  (HJL  2039) 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 

LABOR 

AT  THE  DIRKSEN  FEDERAL  BUILDING 

CHICAGO»ILLii^0IS 

JANUARY  12, 1990 

I  AM  JAMES  W.  COMFTON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
CHICAGO  URBAN  LEAGUE.  THE  LEAGUE  THANKS  THE 
HOUSE  COMMmEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  AND 
ITS  CHAIRMAN,  CONGRESSMAN  HAWKINS,  FOR 
CONVENING  THIS  IMPOilTANT  HEARING. 

THE  CHICAGO  URBAN  LEAGUE^  FOUNDED  IN  1916,  IS 
CHICAGO^  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  RACE  RELATIONS 
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AGENC%  AND  IS  THE  LARGEST  OF  TOE  113  AFnUATES  OF  THE 
NATIONALURBAN  LEAGUE.  SINCE  Om  BIRTH,  WE  HAVE 
FORWARDED  THE  IDEAL  OF  AN  OPEN,  INTEGRATED  AND 
PLWRAUSWCSOCIEIY.  OUR  ORGANIZATIONAL  MISSION  IS  TO 
ELIMINATE  RACIAL  DISCRIMINAHON  AND  SEGREGATION,  AND  TO 
WORK  FOR  TOE  ACfflEVEMENT  OF  EQUAL  OPPOHTUNTIY  AND 
PARITY  FOR  BLACKS  AND  OnHER  MINORTIIES  IN  EVERY  PHASE 
OF  AMERICAN  UFE. 

THE  CHICAGO  URBAN  LEAGUE  HAS  A  DEEP  INTEREST  IN  THE 
AMENDMENTS  AND  RELATED  PROPOSALS  CONCERNING  TOE  JOB 
TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT.  PROGRAMS  FUNDED  BY  THE  JOB 
IHAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  PROVIDE  TOE  ONLY  MAJOR  Si,  .<RCE 
OF  FREE  EMnX>YMEKr  TRAINING  FOR  JOBLESS,  LOW-INCOME 
RESIDENTS  OF  ILLINOIS.  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  OUR  REGION  IS 
EXPERIENCING  A  COMBINAHON  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  ECONOMIC 
EXPANSION  Mm  SEVERE  LONG-TERM  JOBLESSNESS  AND 
POVERTY,  THIS  IS  AN  EXTOEMELY  IMPORTANT  ISSUE. 
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THE  CHICAGO  URBAN  LEAGUE  STRONGLY  ENDORSES  THIS 
ETOENSION  Oir  IHE  JOB  TRAINING  PARINERSIIIP  ACT. 
ADDmONALLYt      ARE  PARHCULARLY  ENCOURAGED  BY 
AMENDMENTS  WHICH  WDLL  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF 
DISADVANTAGED  ADULT  AND  WUIH  PARTICIPANrS  IN  JIT*A 
PROGRAMS  AND  ALSO  PROVIDE  GREAIER  BASIC  SiOLLS  AND 
COMPEIENCY  TRAINING  FOR  PARTICIPANIS. 

A  RECBOT  STUDY  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  JTPA  PROGRAM  BY  IHE 
CHICAGO  URBAN  LEAGUE  RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING 
DEPARTMENT  FOUND  A  GROWING  CONCERN  AMONG  JIPA 
PERSONNEL  AT  ALL  LEVEI5  OVER  THE  QUALITY  OF  TRAINING 
OPTERED  IN  THE  PROOUM.  THE  CONCERN  WAS  SPARKED  BY 
LOW  JOB  REIENnON  RATES  AMONG  JTPA  PARTiaPANTS  PLACED 
IN  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  BY  PUBUC  CRmCISMS  OF  JIPA  FOR 
CONCENTRATING  TTS  RESOURCES  ON  RELATIVELY  SUPERFICIAL 
TRAINING  OF  LESS  DISADVANTAGED  WORKERS. 

ACCORDING  TO  OUR  RESEARCH  STUDY,  ALMOST  HALF  OF  ALL 
JTPA  PARTIdPANTS  IN  THE  STAIE  ARE  NOW  BELOW  22  YEARS  OF 
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AGE.  YOUTH  MAKE  VP  57  PERCENT  OF  ALL  THE  PARTICIPANTS 
SERVED  IN  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO.  RESEARCH  SHOWS  THAT  THE 
MOST  POSITIVE  LONG-TERM  EFFTBCTS  OF  JOB  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  COME  WHEN  THEY  GIVE  YOUNG  WORKERS  THE 
SKILLS  THEY  NEED  TO  COMPETE  IN  THE  JOB  MARKET.  THEBEST 
DOCOMEJOED  PaSrnVE  EFFECTS,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  WERE  FOUND 
BY  A  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  STUDY  OF  THE  JOB 
CORPS,  AN  EsSa«SIVE  AND  INTENSIVE  LONG-TERM  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  FOR  SEVERELY  DISADVANTAGE  YOUIU 

IHERE  IS  A  NEED  TO  CREATE  STRONGER  INCKmVES  IN  TOE 
JTPA  PROGRAM  TO  PROVIDE  LONG-TERM  TRAINING  AND  BASIC 
SKUXS  TRAINING  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  AND  PEOPLE 

wrm  LiMTTEa)  engush  skhjls.  the  majority  of 

PARTICIPANTS  IN  METROPOLITAN  CHICAGO  JTFA  CONTINUE  TO 
BE  CONCENIRATED  IN  SHORT-TERM  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 
THAT  PRIMARILY  LEADS  TO  LOW-WAGE  SERVICE  AND  CLERICAL 
JOBS.  ACADEMIC  TRAINING  IS  MINIMAL  IN  THE  PROGRAM. 
INCREASING  NUMBERS  OF  YOUIH  ARE  BEING  PLACED  INTO 
YOUTH  COMPETENCY  PROGRAMS  WHERE  THE  STANDARDS  FOR 
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•SUCXIESS"  AND  -CttMPLETION-  ARE  NOT  RIGOROUSLY  OR 
CONSISTE^^LY  DEFINED.  IHE  CHICAGO  URBAN  LEAGUE 
RECOMMENDS  THAT  USE  JTTPA  PROGRAM  CREATE  MORE 
OPPORTUNITIES  FDR  LONG-IERM  TRAINING  >\ND  BASIC  SKIIXS 
TRAINING  AND  THAT  CONTINUATTON  OF  SCHO?L  BE 
CONSIDERED  A  -POTiiriTVE  TER^2INATI0N-  REGAPDLESS  OF  AGE. 

LOCAL  JIPA  PROGRAMS  SHOUIJ)  BE  ENCOURA  JED  TO 
SIGNttiCANTLY  INCREASE  THE  EMPHASIS  ON  ACADEMIC 
TRAINING  FOR  YOUTH.  YOUIH  COMPETENCY  PROGRAMS  SHOULD 
BE  REORIENTED  TOWARDS  BASIC  SKILLS  TRAINING. 

LOCAL  JIPA  PROGRAMS  SHOUU)  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  DEVELOP 
MORE  SKILLS-RELATED  CONTENT  AND  GOALS  FOR  THEIR  YOUTH 
COMPEIENCY  FROC  1AM&  RATHER  1HAN  EMmASIZING  YOUTH 
EMPLOYMEOT,  THE  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  GEARED  TO 
EDUCATION  REIIMION  AND  ACADEMIC  PROGRESS. 

LOCAL  JIPA  PROGRAMS  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  DEVELOP 
GED  PROGRAMS  IN  CONJUNCTION  WTIH  LOCAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
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AND  THE  COMMUNTIY  COLLEGES.  RESOURCES  FROM  ALL  THREE 
SYSTEMS  SHOULD  BE  COMBINED  TO  MAXIMIZE  THE  USE  OF 
EDUCAHON  and  training  money  to  PkO  rIDE  A  SECOND 
CHANCE  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS. 

TO  SERVE  THE  NEEDY,  YOUTH  AS  WELL  AS  ADULT,  THERE  IS  A 
NEED  TO  PLACE  GRFATER  EMPHASIS  IN  IHE  JTPA  PROGRAM  ON 
PREPARING  PARTICIPANTS  FOR  MORE  SUBSTANTIVE  HIGHER- 
PAYING  JOBS.  ACCORDING  TO  JIPA'S  OWN  SURVEY  IN  ILLINOIS, 
THE  STATEWIDE  AVERAGE  EARNING  OF  JTPA  PLACEMENTS  IS  $202 
PER  WEEK,  WHICH  TRANSLATES  TO  AN  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF 
$10,504.  THIS  IS  BELOW  THE  FEDERAL  POVERTY  LINE  FOR  A 
FAMILY  OF  FOUR  -  $11,611'  THE.NORTHERN  COOK  COUNTY  JTPA 
PROGRAM,  WHICH  IS  CLASSIFIED  AS  A  'FULL  EMPLOYMENT' 
AREA,  KEJKmm  AVERAGE  WAGES  FOR  JTPA  PLACEMEI^  OF 
ONLY  $234  A  WEEK  OR  $12,168  A  YEAR  -  BARELY  ABOVE  THE 
POVERTY  Um.  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  HAD  THE  LOWEST 
WEEKLY  WAGE&  ITS  PARTICIPANTS  RECEIVED  ONLY  $198  PER 
WEEK. 
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SINCE  ONLY  SMALL  NUMBERS  OF  BLACKS  AND  HISPANICS  LIVE 
IN  THE  I^ORIHERN  SUBintBS,  FEW  ARB  ABLE  TO  TAKE 
ADVANTAGE  OF  1HE  TRADONG  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT 
OPPOKTUNTIIES  THAT  EXIST  IHEREL IHB  STRUCTURE  OF  JTPA 
PROGRAM  BOUNDARIES  MAKES  MATTERS  WORSE  BY  SEPARATING 
SUBURBAN  AREAS  OF  HIGH  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  FROM  THE 
CEMRAL  CTTT  AREAS  OF  HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT.THIS  ACnON 
CREATES  ADDTnONAL  BARRIERS  TO  ACCESS  INTO  THE  SUBURBAN 
LABOR  MARKET  FOR  POOR  INNER  CnY  RESIDENTS. 

JTPA,  TO  THE  DEGREE  POSSIBLE,  WOULD  BE  USED  AS  A  TOOL  TO 
PROMOTE  ACCESS  TO  THE  SUBURBAN  LABOR  MARKET  FOR  POOR 
INNER  CTTY  RESIDENTS.  JTPA  SHOULD  DEVELOP  AN  EXTENSTVE 
TRANSFER  SYSTEM  BETWEEN  OIYAND  SUBURBAN  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  RATHER  THAN  THE  UMTTED  COORDINATION  THAT 
EXISTS  AT  PRESENT.  CTTY  RESIDENTS  SHOULD  HAVE  ACCESS  TO 
ALL  SUBURBAN  JOB  LISTINGS  AVAILABLE  TO  JIPA  PARTICIPANTS 
OUTSIDE  THE  CiTY. 
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THE  CHICAGO  URBAN  LEAGUE  REPORT  FOUND  IMPORTANT 

Differences  among  moTES,  blacks  and  msPANics  in  ihe 

TYPE  OP  training  RECEIVED  AND  IN  SUBSEQUENT  LABOR 
MARKET  EXPERIENCES  UNDER  IHE  AUSHCES  OF  IHE  JIPA 
PROGRAM. 

THROUGHOUT  THE  METROPOLITAN  CHICAGO  AP^A,  BLACK  JTPA 
PARTICIPANTS  ARE  HEA'.ILY  CHANNELED  INTO  YOLTH 
COMPETENCY  PROGRAMS,  ONE  OF  THE  PROGRAMS  WIH  THE 
LEASrr  AMOUNT  OF  SPECmC  VOCATIONAL  OR  BASIC  SKILLS 
TRAINING.  BLACK  PART1C5PANTS  ARE  UNDER-REPRESENTED  IN 
THE  PRIZED  OJT  PROGRAMS.  TEESZ  TRENDS  ARE  MOST 
PRONOUNCED  IN  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  WHERE  THE  VAST 
MAJORITY  OF  MLACKS  RECEIVE  TRAINING. 

THROUGHOUT  THE  METROPtH/TAN  REGTON,  EVEN  AFTER 
RECEr.lNG  THE  SAM^,  TYPE  OF  TRAINING,  BLACKS  USUALLY  HAD 
THE  LOWEST  JOB  PI  ACEMZNT  RATES.  BLACKS  EXPERIENCE 
APPARENT  DISCRIMINATION  BY  EMPLOYERS  W90  USUALLY  HIRE 
EQUALLY  TRAINED  WHIIES  AND  HISPANICS  RATHER  THAN 
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BLACKS.  THE  LARGEST  RACIAL  DDFERENCES  IN  JOB  PLACEM£^fr 
OCCUR  IN  THE  SUBURBAN  AREAS,  THAT  ARE  ALSO  EXPERIENCING 
LARGE  INCREASES  IN  1HE  NUMBER  OF  JORS. 

IHROUGHOUTIHE  METROPOLITAN  REGION  BLACKS  RECEIVE 
LOWER  WAGES  UPON  JOB  PLACEMENT  THAT  ERHER  WHITES  OK 
mSPANICS. 

SOME  OF  THESE  RACUL  DISPARfHSS  SHOW  THE  COmiNUED 
YFFECT  OF  DISCRIMINATION  IN  TBE  PRIVATE  LABOR  MARKET. 
BUT  A  PUBUCLY-FUNDED  PROGRAM  CANNOT  DISCRIMINATE  IN 
PROGRAM  REFERRALS  NOR  CAN  IT  PASSIVELY  ACCEPT 
DISCRIMINATION  BY  PARHOPATING  EMPLOYERS.  JIPA 
OmOAlS  NEED  TO  BE  MADE  MORE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
MONITORING  AND  INVESHGAUNG  DISCkZMINATORY  PRACnCES 
ON  IHE  PART  OF  PRIVATE  EMPLOYERS. 
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ME  CLOSE  BY  SUMMAMZINGTIffi  MAIN  roiN^  OF  MY 
raESENTAHON: 

JTPA  IS  A  PROGRAM  MTIH IITIUS  CIVIL  RIC»1TS  ENFORCEMENT 
AND  HAS  CONSISTENTLY  PRO  )UCED  BETTER  RESULTS  FOR 
WHTFE  MEN  THAN  FOR  MINORITIES  AND  WOMEN. 
ADMINISTRATORS  SHOULD  BE  HELD  ACCOUNTABLE  WHEN  THERE 
ARE  SYSTEMATIC  DIFFERENCES  IN  QUALITY  AND  TYPE  OF 
TRAINING  OFFERED  BY  RACE  EMPLOYER  FRACnCES  SHOULD  BE 
MONITORED  AND  EMPLOYERS  SHOUU)  BE  HELD  ACCOUNTABLE 
WHEN  THERE  ARE  PIFFERENCES  IN  HIRING  OR  PAY  BY  RACE. 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  OUIREACH  TO  MINORITY  TRAINEES  IS  NEEDED 
IN  THE  MOST  RAPIDLY  GROWING  PARTS  OF  THE  SUBURBAN  JOB 
MARKET. 

WTIHIN  CENTRAL  CTTIES  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  NEEDS  TO 
BETTER  REFLECT  THE  EXTRAORDINVRY  NEEDS  OF  THE  MANY 
THOUSANDS  WHOSE  ECONOMIC  FLTURES  ARE  DEVASTATED  BY 
DROPPING  OUT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL^  AND  THE  EXTRAORDINARY 
NEEDS  OF  THE  VERY  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF  OLDER  WORKERS 
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LACKING  THE  MOST  BASIC  ljyK)RIt)RaBSiaLLS.  THEJTPA 
PROGRAM  NEEDS  TO  MOVE  FROM  PUBUC  RFLA1I0NS  SUCCESSES 
TO  REAL  ACCOMPUSHM^nnS,  TO  PROVIDE  SUBSTAhmVE 
TOATAJING  FAIRLY  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL,  IN  ORDER  TO  TRANSFORM 
THE  OPPORTUNmES  OF  DISADVANTAGED  WORKERS  OF  THE 
GREATER  CHICAGO  REGION. 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you.  I  realize,  Mr.  Comptou,  that  you  are 
pushed  for  time.  I  would  hope  that  you  could  stay  just  a  little 
while.  We  may  want  to  raise  a  few  questions  with  you. 

Mr.  CoMPTON.  Sure. 

Mr.  Hayks.  We  would  like  to  complete  the  testimony  of  this 
entire  panel  if  we  could,  so  we  call  on  >ou,  Mr.  Cobleigh,  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARSHALL  COBLEIGH,  CHAIR,  STATE  JTPA 
LUISON  GROUP 

Mr.  Cobleigh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Simon,  I  am  Marshall  Cobleigh,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  as  chair  of  the 
Nation's  JTPA  Uaisons. 

We  commend  Congress  in  its  foresight  in  establishing  the  four 
JTPA  guiding  principles:  They  are  that  legislation  must  provide  for 
the  involvement  of  the  private  sector;  that  the  new  JTPA  legisla- 
tion will  recognize  the  role  of  the  state  in  all  local  programs  and 
end  the  excessive  involvement  of  the  Federal  Government;  it  must 
be  training  legislation,  not  income  maintenance  program;  and  it 
must  insist  on  performance.  Those  were  your  bedrocks  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  we  hope  they  will.be,  with  these  new  amendments. 

At  a  time  when  all  the  Nation's  governors  and  the  i*r.esident 
agreed  that  we  need  flexibility,  increased  flexibility  arid  more  ac- 
countability, it  is  ironic  that  JTPA,  which  pioneered  this,  is  now 
being  under  attack  for  botii  of  these  categories.  The  JTPA  system 
is  working.  Yes,  there  have  been  the  usual  quota  of  anecdotal 
horror  stories.  There  are  some  real. problems  out  there  in  the  fleld. 
and  they  need  to  be  corrected,  but  the  system  is  performing  ab  it 
was  originally  intended. 

Remember,  JTPA  was  passed  during  the  economic  slowdown  of 
the  early  '8(fe.  We  had  mgh  unemployment.  The  Administration's 
nationad  goal  for  JTPA  was  to  put  people  back  to  work  quickly  at 
an  adequate  wage,  so  that  they  could  support  themselves.  JTPA 
met  those  goals.  ^ 

Now  the  JTPA  critics  are  saying  that  we  served  the  easiest  to 
place;  we  didn't  do  enough  in  depth  training;  and  performance 
based  contracti^i?  obtained  the  results,  but  it  was  difficult  to  audit, 
and  sometimes  costs  were  charged  to  the  wrong  category.  The  crit- 
ics forget  that  JTPA  nationally  did  put  three  out  of  four  of  its  cli- 
ents to  work.  If  Congress  wants  to  change  JTPA  goals,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  system  will  respond.  We  urge  you,  however,  do  not 
destroy  the  mechanism  that  allowed  the  system  to  respond  favor- 
ably to  the.original  goals.  *       -  ? 

One  of  the  single  gijeatest  concenis  of^ours  is  that, we  are  in  tjie 
process  of  destroying  that,  tool^  fixed  unit  price  contracting!;  that 
has  been  the  life  blood  of  JTPA.  My  own  state  has  what  the  Na- 
tiomd  media  .calls  a  "modet  policy"  to  implement  the.  new  ^'ederal 
guidelines.  It  may  be  a  model  policy,  but  it  is  a  logistic  niglitmare. 
We  are  losing  vendors,  and  we  are  eliminating  the  competition  we 
used  to  have,  because  the  vendors  do  not  want  to. put  up  with  the 
increased  paper  work  required  by  the  new  rules. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  look  at  the  facts,  and  make  a 
decision  that  fixed  unit  price  contracting  is  a  valuable  tool  that 
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should  be  retained,  and  should  be  used  more  widely,  not  less 
widely.  We  think  we  should  spend  less  time  debating  the  distinc- 
tion between  administrative  and  program  costs;  and  more  time  fo- 
cusing on  program  performance.  Did  we  meet  the  program's  goals? 
Do  we  eflPectively  train  and  place  om-  clients?  Did  we  enhance  basic 
skills?  Those  are  the  questions  that  we  should  be  asking,  and 
stiessing. 

We  are  happy  today,  to  propose  the  following  amendment,  v^hich 
is  the  back  pasce  of  my  t^imony.  It  has  only  been  around  about 
three  days,  and  it  has  already  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Private  Industry  Councils,  as  well  as  the  ^ITPA  Liaisons. 
In  essence,  it  takes  your  language.  Senator  Simon,  about  the  public 
schools  and  the  technical  schools,  and  saying  you  can  have  fixed 
unit  contracts  in  there. 

It  goes  a  step  further,  and  says  that  ''Charges  for  core  training 
may  he  allocated  wholly  to  the  training  cost  category,"  if  the  con- 
tract for  such  service  (1)  is  a  fixed  unit  price;  (2)  is  reasonably 
priced;  (3)  has  been  properly  prociured;  (4)  provides  that  the  full 
payment  of  the  unit  price  is  dependent  upon  core  training  comple- 
tion, which  results  in  either  im-subsidizea  employment,  or  positive 
youth  outcomes;  and  it  includes  a  statement  of  work.  We  urge  that 
when  a  Dublic  agency  is  the  service  provider,  we  will  go  along  with 
you,  and  all  contract  earnings  in  excess  of  the  contract  expendi- 
tures, should  be  tracked  and  spent  as  income. 

I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  your  s^afF  about  the  amendment. 
We  are  not  wed  to  the  words,  but  we  think  that  it  makes  a  lot  of 
s^nse,  frankly ,  and  we  are  eager  to  be  accountable  for  our  perform- 
ance, but  tliere  needs  to  be  room  for  itmovation.  Exceptional  per- 
formance should  be  rewarded.  We  should  want  to  be  judged  not  by 
our  efforte,  not  hy  our  intentions,  but  by  our  results,  u^^atory  re- 
striction is  the' enemy  of  the  bold,  and  bold  action  is  what  we  need 
most  of  all.  Innovation  diould  not  be  stifled.  Extraordinai^  per- 
formance should  not  become  muted  hy  worshipping  at  the  altar  of 
the  line  item  budget,  because  it  is  easier  to  audit.  At  the  same 
time,  the  JTPA  liaisons  agree  with  Secretary  CavQzos,  who  said 
'The  mix  of  activities  needing  targeting  in  one  Iclcation  will  not 
always  be  the  same  as  the  activities  appropriate  for  targeting  in 
other  areas." 

In  a  country  as  large  and  diverse  as  the  United  States,  with 
many  varied  urban,  rural,  and  s'^hurban  areas,  even  Solomon  could 
riot  decide  one  way  that  mak^  complete  sense  to  put  targeting  in 
all  the  diverse,  mixed  areas  of  the  country.  Leave  it  to  the  states 
and  locals;  * 

Specifically,  we  urge  that  the  Illation  establish  that  the  Gov- 
erfaor,  thirough  n^tiation  and  conisultaticn  with  the  PICs  and 
SDA'sfd^ign^te  barriers  to  e&ployment  in  the  scate  for  purpose  of 
targeting  for  both  youth  and  adults.  That  determination  would  be 
biased  on  the  demographics,  and  specific  needs  of  the  area.  DOL 
would  review  and  approve  the  designated  barriers  through  review, 
and  approval  of  the  Mate  plan  and  the  PIC  plans.  We  support  your 
strat^  to  serve  older  workers  not  through  a  target^  setraside 
program,  but  rather  by  integrating  a  commitment  through  the  op- 
eration'of  our  job  training  programs.  Frankly,  despite  the  hiillaba- 
loo  in  Washington  from  the  same  folks  who  gave  you  the  medicare 
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premiuiii  increase  fiascv,  we  in  the  states  often  find  that  the  few 
elderly  clients  we  can  locate,  who  want  to  narticipate  in  our  pro- 
grams, are  really  looking  for  part  time  job  placements,  and  not  for 
basic  skills  training,  and  not  for  job  skills  training. 

We  support  elimination  of  the  8  percent  setrAside  for  older  indi- 
viduals, and  the  elimination  of  the  8  percent  set-aside  for  educa- 
tion. The  ed  ication  training  partnership  must  be  extended  beyond 
coordinatior  and  linkage  within  a  siiigle,  designated  set-aside  pro- 
gram into  an  integrated,  multj-agency  service  delivery  structure 
woven  throughout  all  the  agencies,  like  we  have  in  New  H'unp- 
shire.  That  is  why  we  support  the  Administratiou's  proposal  to 
create  a  state  linkage  and  coordination  program,  totalling  5  per- 
cent of  available  resources,  and  state  set-asides  at  least  at  the  fol- 
lowinjg  levels:  5  percent  for  state  admin;  3  percent  for  capacity 
building;  and  3  percent  for  incentive  grants. 

We  support,  and  this  is  important,  not  in  Illinois,  but  in  other 
states,  a  minimum  small  state  administrative  allocation,  because 
the  reforms  in  your  legislation  require  fixed  costs  that  all  states 
will  incur,  whatever  their  size. 

In  the  Human  Investment  Council,  we  are  a  mixed  group.  The 
majority  of  our  states  feel  strongly  that  the  Human  mvestment 
C  >ancil  makes  sense.  A  minority  of  our  states  feel  very  strongly 
that  they  don't  want  it  forced  on  them.  The  only  point  I  would 
make  to  you  is  that  the  big  argument  against  the  Human  Invest- 
roont  Council,  we  keep  hearing,  is  that  you  cannot  find  a  group  of 
board  of  directors  that  know  the  rules  and  regulations  of  six  or 
seven  programs,  and  could  carry  out  all  the  functions.  We  think 
that  is  utter  bologna,  and  if  it  was  a  valid  argument,  how  would 
any  multi-national  conglomerate  every  get  a  Doard  of  directors? 
Boards  of  directors  are  to  look  at  policy,  not  administrative  proce- 
dures. But  if  ^ou  choo3e  not  to  mandate  a  Human  Investment 
Council,  we  think  you  at  least  ought  to  give  th^  states  the  option, 
and  encourage  its  use  through  incentives. 

On  the  youth  question  that  you  asked  us  to  address,  we  urge  you 
to  establish  separate  youth  and  adult  titles,  with  the  option  avail- 
able to  each  SuA  to  establish  a  separate  summer  program.  Fr^mk- 
ly,  a  number  of  our  pragmatic  members  support  maintaining  a  sep- 
arate summer  program,  because  they  feel  a  separate  budgt^t  line 
item  could  result  in  more  funding. 

\7e  are  also  concerned,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  take  this  cr  - 
cem  seriously,  about  the  new  minimum  wage  law''^  impact  on  the 
number  of  summer  youth  that  we  can  serve  with  current  funding. 
That  is  going  to  be  a  problem  this  year,  and  a  lot  of  people  have 
not  thought  about  it  yet 

We  support  identifying  out  of  school  youth  as  a  mfigor  target 
group.  However,  we  believe  the  states  should  have  the  flexibility  to 
deviate  from  ttie  proposed  requirement  that  50  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipants be  out  of  scnool  youth,  if  the  local  situation  does  not  war- 
rant such  targeting.  If  we  have  got  to  have  a  50  percent  require- 
ment^ please  make  it  on  dollars  spent,  not  on  number  cf  partici- 
pants. It  is  also  important  that  we  have  a  reasonable  implementa- 
tion time  frame.  Thank  you.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  questions  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Marshall  Cobleigh  follows:] 
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Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman  and  m.mb«r.  o-f  th,  Committ. I  *m 
Marshall  Cobletgh,  Executive  Director  of  the  New  Hamp.hir.  Job 
Training  Coordinating  Council  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
teetify  today  here  in  Chicago  on  behalf  of  the  nation'.  JTPA 
Liaisons. 

As  you  know,  each  of  our  Nation's  Governor,  appoints  a  liaison  to 
the  U.S.     Department  of  Labor.     In  mo.t  ca.e.  they  are  either  the 
chief  policy  or  admini.trative  per.on  for  JTPA  and  often  the 
Employment  Service  a.  well,  or  a  member  of  the  Governor',  per.onal 
staff.     The  Liai.on.  are  organized  in  a  national  group,  and  I 
currently  .erve  as  their  Chair, 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  personal  interc.t  you  have 
taken  in  what  we  believe  is  a  number  one  priority  of  all  states  in 
this  nation— preparing  all  Americans  for  the  jobs  of  the  1990^  and 
the  next  century.     And  we  applaud  tha  amendments  you  have  proposed 
to  Title  IX  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  as  they  will 
better  fonus  JTPA  resources  on  disadvantaged  youth  and  the 
chronically  unemployed. 

On  behalf  of  the  JTPA  Liaisons,   I  would  stress  that  flexibility 
and  greater  accountability  must  be  the  cornerstone  of  amendments 
to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.     As  you  know,  JTPA  is  a 
critical  link  in  the  nation's  capacity  to  educate  and  make  ready 
for  work  this  count.^y's  workers. 

In  this  regard,  i  will  share  with  you  several  thoughts  on  areas  of 
particular  importance  to  us        improving  targeting,  establishing  a 
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««parat»  youth  and  adult  title,  developing  and  improving  methods 
for  assuring  accountability  and  quality  programs  (including 
reforms  to  performance  based  contracting  which  will  not  resclt  in 
its  elimination),   reforming  performance-  standards,  anc!  providing 
Governors  with  the  option  to  create  a  Human  Investment  Council. 

Overall,  we  are  pleased  that  your  bill  address6?5*  many  of  the 
critical  areas  that  we  believe  can  jmprove  the  JTPA  program,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintains  the  basic  principles  which  guided  the 
creation  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  seven  years  ago. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES 

We  commend  the  Congress  for-  its  foresight  in  ebtablishi  2  m  1982 
when  JTPA  was  originally  enacted  the  following  fcur  guiding 
principles.     We  urgo  that  those  bo  maintc^ined  its  the  bedrock  tor 
future  amendments.     The  principles  cstablianed  ware  that: 

o     "The  legislation  must  provide?  for  the  invoivomont  of  the 

private  sector  in  the  design  and  administration  for  tr^aining 
pr^ogr^ams  ..." 

o     "Job  tr'£iining  legislation  mui.t  recognise  the  trxie  principle  of 
feder-alism  ...The  new  JTPA  legislation  wi  M  r^ecognize  the  -^ole 
of  the  state  in  all   local  programs  and  end  -  excessive 
involvement  of  the  federal  government." 

o    "Job  tk.-^ning  legislation  must  be  training  legislation  and  not 
an  income  maintenance  program. " 

o    "Legislation  must  insist  on  performance.  • 
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W«  strongly  bttli«v»  that  auch  -fundamental  precept*  as  a  -focus  on 
performance  accountability  not  proceee,   the  preeent  state  and 
local  partnerihipe,   the  policy-making  and  managerial  role  of  the 
Govemore,  and  the  flexibility  for  states  and  local  service 
delivery  areas  to  develop  responses  that  are  unique  to  their  local 
needs  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  continued  success  of  JTPA. 
We  urge  you  to  uphold  these  legislative  principles  In  the 
Cofflffllt tee's  bill. 

FLEXIBILITY  TIED  10  ACCOUrJTABILI  TV 

All  of  the  nation's  governors  and  the  President  unanimously  agreed 
at  the  Education  Summit  that  increased  state  and  local  flexibility 
and  enhanced  accountability  must  be  the  cornerstones  of  reform  to 
our  education  and  training  systems.     jtpa  has  pioneered  in  both  of 
these  areas  specifically  performance  standards,   fixed  unit  price 
performance  based  contracting,  and  state  and  local  decision 
making,   with  that  background  it  is  ironic  that  the  JTPA  system  now 
flnu.  these  concepts  under  fire. 

Congress  has  been  moving  towards  the  concept  of  increased  local 
and  state  flexibility  ond  accountability  in  other  areas  as  well. 
The  recent  enactment  of  the  JOBS  program  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  Congress  (wnile  it  sets  up  a  duplicative,  parallel 
system)  utilizes  the  concepts  of  performance  standards,  waivers, 
and  increased  flexibility.     This  Committee  in  your  landmark 
reforms  to  the  Perkins  Act  in  H.R.  7  courageously  eliminated  many 
of  the  set  asldef,  to  expand  the  concept  of  state  and  local 
decision  making. 
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JTPA  MET  Ua  pOftLS 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  the  JTPA  system  is  working.  Yes 
there  have  been  the  usual  quota  of  anecdotal  horror  stories. 
There  are  some  real  problems  out  there  in  the  field  and  they  need 
to  be  corrected,  but  the  system  is  performing  as  was  originally 
intended. 

I  would  remind  this  committee  that  JTPA  was  passed  during  the 
economic  slowdown  of  the  early  8us.     We  had  high  unemployment. 
The  Administration's  national  goal  for  JTPA  was  to  put  people  back 
to  work  quickly  at  an  adequate  wage,  so  that  they  could  support 
themselves.     By  all  measures,  JTPA  met  that  goal. 

Now  the  JTFA  critics  are  saying  that  we  served  the  easiest  to 
placc«   that  we  did  not  do  enough  in  depth  training,   and  that  while 
the  concept  ot  performance  based  contracting  motivated  the  private 
sector  to  become  involved  and  obtained  the  results  sought,  fUfC 
was  di-fficult  to  audit  in  the  traditional  manner  and  costs 
sometimes  were  charged  to  the  wrong  category.     The  critics  forget 
that  JTPA  nationally  did  however  put  three  out  of  four  of  its 
cl ients  to  work. 

If  Congress  wants  to  change  the  JTPA  goals,    I  am  con-fident  that 
the  system  will  respond  again.     If  Congress  wants  us  to  serve  the 
most  disadvantag.  J,   if  Congress  wants  us  to  give  more  in  depth 
training  at  a  higher  unit  training  cost,  we  can  and  will  respond. 

We  urge  you,  however,  not  to  destroy  the  mechanism  that  allowed 
the  system  to  respond  favorably  to  what  we  perceived  as  your 
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conc»rn«  wh»n  JTPA  was  originally  enacted.  I  guess  we  are  saying 
don't  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 

PERFORMANCE  BASED  CONTRACTING 

One  o-f  our  greatest  concerns  about  the  proposed  amendments  from 
the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  Administration,  along  with  the 
currently  in  place  guidelines  on  -^ixed  unit  price  contracting,  is 
that  in  an  e-f-fort  to  tie  down  administrative  cost  factors  and 
simplify  auditing  we  are  in  the  process  of  destroying  a  tool 
(FUPC)  that  has  been  the  life  blood  of  the  JTPA  system. 

My  own  state  has  implemented  what  the  national  JTPA  media  calls 
model  policies  fcr  implementing  these  guidelines.     While  they 
may  be  model  policies  they  are  a  logistical  nightmare  and  we  are 
losing  existing  vendors  and  potential  vendors  and  thus  eliminating 
the  very  competition  that  the  critics  of  the  system  criticize  us 
for  not  having  in  the  first  place. 

We  oppose  the  virtual  elimination  o+'  fi^ed  unit  priced 
contracting.     The  proposed  cost  classification  requirements  will 
create  such  disincentives  to  performance-based  contracting  as  to 
effectively  eliminate  its  use  as  a  contracting  mechanism.  We 
believe  that  eliminating  fixed  unit  priced  contracting  will 
adversely  affect  the  system  in  a  variety  of  wiys  includlngt 
increasing  the  focus  of  the  system  on  process  rather  than 
outcomes?  disenfranchising  the  private  sector  which  has  viewed 
performance-based  contracting  as  a  maJor  improvement  in  the 
employment  and  training  system?   Increasing  administrative  costs 
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for  record  k»«ping  and  menitoringi  and  depriving  the  system  of  a 
legitimate  way  to  conserve  administrative  -fund*  needed  to  operate 
JTPA  effectively. 

We  believe  that  the  Comnittee  should  look  at  the  facts  and  make  a 
decision  that  fixed  unit  price  performance  based  contracting  is  a 
valuable  tool  that  should  be  retained  and,   in  fact,  used  more 
widely. 

Accountability  means  a  focus  on  outcomes,   i.e.  an  evaluation  of 
the  Product,  not  the  process.     With  that  in  mind,   the  Liaisons 
urge  that  we  spend  less  time  debating  the  distinction  between 
administrative  and  program  costs,  and  determining  which  activities 
constitute  which  category  of  our  operation,  and  more  time 
focussing  on  Program  performance.     Did  we  meet  the  program's 
goals?    Did  we  effectively  train  and  place  our  clients?    Did  wo 
enhance  basic  skills^    At  what  total  cost'>     In  the  end,   it  is 
outcomes  which  determine  success,  and  not  the  percentage  of  time 
or  money  allocated  to  each  aspect  of  our  operation. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  urge  your  to  reconsider  your  amendment  which 
would  effectively  eliminate  the  use  of  fixed  unit  price 
contracting,  and  thereby  effectively  erode  the  feasibility  of 
performance  based  contracting.     We  fear  that  this  amendment  would 
adversely  affect  the  system  not  only  by  shifting  emphasis  away 
from  measuring  success  and  toward  measuring  process,  but  also  by 
disenfranchising  the  private  sector  which  has  viewed  performance 
based  contracting  as  a  maJor  improvement  to  the  employment  and 
training  system. 
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W»  propose  th»  following  amendment  which  will,  we  believe,  assure 
more  accountability  and  better-  performance  based  contracting. 
This  proposal  will  fix  the  problem  without  throwing  away  what  has 
been,   in  many  parts  of  the  country,   a  very  effective  practice. 
Specifically  we  propose  to  establish  that: 

o    Tuition  charges  for  training  and  education  provided  by  a  higher 
education  or  post-secondary  institution  which  are  not  more  than 
the  charges  for  such  training  or  education  made  available  to 
the  general  public  do  not  require  a  breakdown  of  cost 
components, 

o    Charges  for  core  training  may  be  allocated  wholly  to  the 

training  cost  category  if  the  contract  for  such  service  <1)  is 
for  3  fixed  unit  price,  <2)  is  reasonablv  priced,  (3)  has  been 
properly  procursd,  (4)  provides  that  full  payment  of  the  unit 
price  IS  dependent  upon  core  training  completion  which  results 
in  either  unsubsidised  employment  or  a  positive  youth  outcome? 
i5>   includes  a  statement  of  work, 

o    When  a  public  agency  is  the  service  provider,  all  contract 
earnings  in  excess  of  contract  expenditures  shall  be  tracked 
and  spent  as  program  income, 

o    The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  promulgate  regulation?  containing 
requirements,  definitions,  and  guidance  deemed  necessary  to 
ensure  an  adequate  level  of  accountability  in  the 
administration  of  fixed  unit  price,  performance-based 
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contract*. 

o    "Core  triining"  shall  be  defined  as  "training  whose  primary 
purposed  is  to  teach  occupational  skills  or  to  teach  basic 
skxlls  or  to  achxeve  a  positive  youth  outcome  cr  any 
combination  o*  the  c^bove.  " 

A  copy  o*  our  proposed  amendment  is  attached  to  my  testimony,  and 
we  would  bo  pl««sed  to  meet  with  you  or  your  staf-f  to  discuss  it 
at  a  later  date. 

As  Governor  Clinton  has  said,   "the  overriding  objective  is  to 
develop  an  ambitious  and  realistic  set  up  for  performance  goals 
that  allows  us  to  plan  effectively  and  set  priorities." 

we  are  eager  to  be  accountable  for  our  performance,  but  there 
must  to  be  room  for  innovation.     Exceptional  performance  should 
bo  rewarded.     Wo  want  to  be  judged  not  by  our  ef ,orts,  not  by  our 
intentions,  but  by   Dur  results.     Regulatory  restriction  is  the 
enemy  of  the  bold  and  bold  action  is  what  we  need  most  of  all. 
Innovation  should  not  be  stifled,  extraordinary  performance  should 
not  become  muted  by  worshipping  at  the  altar  of  the  line  item 
budget,  because  it  is  easier  to  audit.     Take  away  the  effective 
use  of  fixed  unit  price  contracting  and  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  the  private  sector  will  become  disillusioned  and  we  will 
return  to  the  wo-ld  where  all  decisions  are  made  at  the  federal 
level  and  compliance  with  process  will  once  again  rule  over 
performance. 
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SBE^IEa  ftCCyJNTftPlLITY?    Ifci£  b££fi  ESB.  improved  targeting  which 

eUSm  EjQB  FLEXIBILITY 

Th»  Liai«on«  commBnd  your  effort*  to  more  specifically  target  JTPA 
programm  to  our  momx;  needy,  mo«t  at-risk,  citizens.     Me  support 
amendments  which  would  require  that  participants  experience 
barriers  to  employment  beyond  being  economically  disadvantaged. 
We  agree  that  we  must  work  to  ensure  that  Individuals  lacking  in 
the  basic  skills,  with  a  history  of  long  term  dependency  on  public 
assistance,  or  with  limited  or  troubled  work  histories  must  be  a 
priority  of  this  program, 

At  the  same  time,  the  Liaisons  agree  with  Secretary  Cavazos  who 
recently  urged  that  the  commitment  tf.  targeting  not  constrain 
state  and  local  administrators'  ability  to  fashion  and  support 
activities  responsive  to  local  needs.     He  stated,  Quite 
simply,  the  mix  of  activities  needing  targeting  in  one  location 
will  not  always  be  the  same  as  the  activities  appropriate  for 
targeting  in  other  areas."    The  nature  of  the  at-risk  or 
chronically  unemployed  population  in  Harding  County,  South  Dakota 
may  be  very  different  from  that  in  Los  Angeles,  California  or 
Rutland  County,  Vermont. 

In  a  country  as  large  and  diverse  as  the  United  States  with  many 
varied  urban,  rural  and  suburban  areas  every  Solomon  could  not 
decide  one  *-iy  to  solve  these  targeting  problems  that  makes 
complete  sense  in  all  the  diverse  mixed  areas    of  our  country. 

The  Liaisons  suggest  that  there  are  a  number  of  ways  to  Improve 
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program  quality  and  accountability,  starting  with  the  kind  o-f 
po«itiv»  re-forma  you  have  proposed  to  the  program  itself, 

PROPOSAL  m  TARGETING 

Specifically,  we  urge  that  the  legislation  establish  that  the 
Governor,   through  negotiation  and  consultation  with  the  PICs  and 
SDA's,  designate  barriers  tc  employment  in  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  targeting  for  both  youth  and  adults.     The  determination 
would  be  based  on  the  demographics  and  specific  needs  of  the  area. 
DDL  would  review  and  approve  the  designated  barriers  through  its 
review  and  appi  oval  of  the  state  plan.     Governors  should  be 
accountable  to  Congress  and  the  federal  government  for  any 
adaptations  they  mako  to  address  the  needs  of  their  jobless 
citizens,  which  may  not  characterize  their  state's  population. 

It  IS  critical  that  the  legislation  be  e:(tremely  clear  on  the  need 
to  target  individuals  with  multiple  barriers,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  be  so  prescriptive  that  it  prohibits  Governors,   SDA's,  and 
KIC's  trom  crafting  solutions  which  accommooi^te  the  circumstances 
facing  their  state,  or  a  particular  SDA  within  the  state. 

SPECIAL  POPULATIONS 

In  the  area  of  how  best  to  serve  special  populations,    I  would 
point  out  that  we  agree  with  your  Committee's  Keport  on  The 

Applied  Technology  Education  Amendments  of   1988  (H.R.  7),  where 
you  say  "unfortunately,   the  use  of  set  asides  h-s  not  always  led 
to  the  desired  results.     Those  set  asides  have  resulted  in; 
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<a)    «Ktr«iiNily  small  grant  awards  which,   in  turn,  provide  for 

marginal  ssrwicest 
<b)     complaints  from  recxpisnts  that  documenting  compliance 

is  largely  a  tedious  bookkeeping  exercise?  and 
<c)     the  failure  to  direct  greater  resourcos  to  districts 

with  highcit  poverty  ratew*" 

Your  report  goes  on  to  say,   "the  Committee  is  discouraged  that  the 
•ftchanism  of  the  set  asides  has  not  been  more  successful  and  if 
these  mechanisms  are  not  working  as  wa  had  hoped,  w«  must  have  the 
courage  ^nd  the  imagination  to  look  fc  new,  more  effective  ways 
to  meet  these  equity  goals." 

OLDER  WORKERS 

We  support  your  strattrqy  to  serve  older  workers  not  through  a 
targeted  set-aside  program,  but  rather  by  integra'-ing  a  commitment 
throviqhou_t  the  operation  of  our  job  traAOing  programs.  F^-ankly 
despite  the  hullabaloo  in  Washington  from  the  same  folks  who  gave 
you  the  medicare  premium  increase  fiasco,  we  in  the  states  often 
find  Ln^v  the  few  elderly  clients  we  can  locate  despite  extensive 
efforts  are  really  looking  for  part  tin«o  job  placements,   not  basic 
skills  training  or  Jobs  skill  training. 

Qyfi  RECQMMENDATIOM  Ofcl  SL'T-ASIDg^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  recommendation  for  your  Committee  in  this 
area  as  wel 1, 

In  place  o^  the  individual  setasides,  we  propose  that  each  state  - 
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-  in  it«  «t*t»  plan  thoroughly  assess  the  needs        each  o*  the 
special  groups,  determine  the  extent  to  which  each  group  would  be 
served  with  aither  -federa'   or  nan-federal  funds,  or  a  combination 
oi  the  two,   and  ensure  that  funds  are  targeted  according  to  the 
relative  severity  of  needs. 

Ne  believe  that  the  needs  of  the  special  populations  are  more 
likely  to  be  met  through  a  thorough  and  open  planning  process  than 
through  the  operation  o*  rigid  and  inflexible  setasidos. 

Quite  tiimply  the  mix  of  activities  needing  federal  support  in  one 
location  will  not  always  be  the  same  as  the  activities  appropriate, 
for  support   in  other  communities. 

set  asides  have  often  become  not  only  a  floor,  but  a  ceiling.  In 
many  of  these  targeted  areas  we  need  to  serve  mor^  people,  not 
limit  how  many  will  be  served  by  putting  in  a  floor  that  really 
becomes  a  ceiling. 

Wo  believe  that  the  needs  of  special  populations  can  be«t  be  mot 
through  the  state  anci  local  planning  process.     The  current  state 
set-asides  are  too  restrictive  and  do  not  provide  sufficient 
resources  for  capacity  building,  research  and  demonstration, 
evaluation,   technology  transfer  and  follow-up.     To  remedy  this 
situation,  we  support  elimination  of  the  3'/.  set-aside  for  older 
individual  programs,  and  the  BV.  set-aside  for- education. 

Ne  support  the  Administration's  proposal  to  create  o  State  Linkage 
and  Coordination  Program        the  national   level  totalling  5V.  of 
available  resources  under  Titles  II-A  and  II-B  under  the  Act;  and 
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■t«t«  sst-AsidM  at  least  «t  the  •following  I'vclst  -for  «tat« 

ad»ini»tratlon|  3%  for  capacity  building,  and  Z%  for  incentive 
grants. 

fftnimUW  SSAU  SU^A  Allocation.     We  support  a  minimum  small  state 
allocation  which  meets  the  threshold  o-f  -funding  required  to  carry 
out  the  requirements  of  the  law.     Specifically,  we  recommend  that 
a  minimum  allocation  of  »600,000  be  established  as  the  state  set- 
aside  for  administration.    Enpenence  has  shown  thaf;  5'/.  of  the 
Title  ll-A  allotment  is  insufficient  for  small  states  to  meet 
their  basic  administrative  responsibilities  including  aud<ts, 
oversight  activities,  support  of  the  state  council,  and  other 
•sse'H^«^l  administrative  activities.     The  recommended  «600,000 
minimum  allocation  will  support  the  required  basic  administrative 
activities  and  provide  a  consistent  amount  that  the  states  can 
rely  upon  for  long  range  planning  and  permanent  staffing 
requirements.     Much  of  the  capacity  building  these  reforms  require 
involve  *iHed  costs  that  states  will  incur  whatever  their  size  or 
whatever  the  number  of  participants  that  they  will  serve  under  the 
program. 


We  support  the   -fliphasjs  cn  serving  individuals  with  <r.ultipl© 
barriers,  the  focus  on  the  attainment  of  education  and  basic 
skills  increasingly  necessary  in  the  workforce,  and  the  importance 
the  reforms  place  on  establishing  comprehertsi ve  state-wide 
•trategies  in  cooperation  with  education  programs.     The  education- 
training  partnership  must  be  extended  beyond  coordination  and 
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linkage  nithln  •  ■lngl«  dMlgnatcd  ••t-««id«  program,   into  an 
integrated  multl  agency  service  dei ivory  structure  woven 
throughout  the  eyetem  like  we  have  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  addition,  so  that  each  SOA  and  each  state  do  not  have  to 
progress  *long  the  learning  curve  separately  and  so  that  the 
country,  as  a  whole,  benefits  ^rom  lessons  learned  in  a  single 
site,  we  urge  you  to  invest  in  research  and  development,  technical 
assistance,  and  capacity  building  at  the  national,  state,  and 
local  level.     Specifically,  the  Liaisons  support  grants  ^or 
Replication  o^  Model  Programs  (so  long  as  the  central  titles  are 
level  funded  plus  an  Increase  for  Inflation),  as  well  as  a  S 
percent  sot-aside  for  capacity  building. 

HUMAN  iriVESTMENT  COUNCIL 

A*'  hough  you  have  not  addressed  the  issue  of  the  State  Human 
Investment  Council   in  H.R.  2039,   I  would   imagine  that  the 
amendments  proposed  in  the  Perkins  Reajthorization  may  foreshadow 
your  plans  in  this  area  for  the  JTPA  bill  a*  well. 

The  Liaisons  commend  Congress'  commitment  t*  ensuring  tha^  statas 
wore  effectively  coordinate  employment,   training,  and  educatlcn 
programs. 

Because  the  JTPA  Liaisons  are  a  national  org3ni2ation  with  diverse 
membership,  there  are  a  few  areas  where  a  majority  of  the  states 
support  a  given  position  on  the  proposed  amendments  but  there  i 
strong  dissenting  viewpoint  as  well. 
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A  majority  of  our  states  support  the  concept  oi  a  Human  Investment 
CouncU  as  described  in  the  Administration      proposed  JTPA 
amendments.     We  believe  that  it  is  important  -for  Congress  to 
recognize  the  importance  o-f  cooraination  and  to  provide  Governors 
the  opportunity  to  integrate  tho  planning  and  oversight  o-f  JTPA 
and  other  human  investment  programs  as  appropriate  within  their 
states. 

Other  states  feel  strongly,  however,  that  they  are  not  ready  to 
have  the  Human  Investment  Council  concept  -forced  upon  them  and 
that  -for  a  variety  o-f  reasons  it  might  well  be  unworkable  in  their 
state. 

Coming  as  I  do  -from  the  private  and  political  sectors,    let  me  make 
one  other  point.     One  oi  tho  biggest  arguments  against  the  Human 
investment  Council  we've  hoard  so  -far,   in  essence  says,   that  they 
could  not  -find  a  council  membership  «ith  enough  background  to 
understand  the  rami-ficati  ns,  regulations,  rules  and  laws  o-f  5,  6, 
or  7  different  federal  programs.     If  that  argument  were  valid, 
multi-national  conglomerates  could  never  find  a  board  of  directors 
<7ualified  to  run  their  diverse  operations. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  role  of  a  council  should  be 
similar  to  the  rol©  of  a  Board  of  Directors  in  trss  private  sector. 
They  don't  do  the  day  to  day  administration  of  the  program. 
They're  responsibilities  are  to  set  broad  policy  guidelines  and  to 
help  solve  problem  areas  by  bringing  to  the  table  a  fresh  outside 
vi»»wpoint. 
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our  organiLtlon  did  r.«ch  con..n.u.,  how.v.r,  that  th.  word 
"•h«n"  b.  r*-    .c:»d  with  "m.y"  with  r.gard  to  the  e.tabl i.hment  of- 
a  State  Hurtian  R««ource  InvMtment  Council. 

It  i«  important  for  you  to  recognize  the  iipportance  of 
coordination  an<^  to  Pro.ide  Governor,  the  opportunity  to  integrate 
the  planning  and  oversight  of  JTPfi  and  other  human  investment 
program..,  as  appropriate  within  their  states.     In  some  states  a 
Single  council  would  be  the  optimal  woy  to  achieve  coordination, 
in  others  it  may  not  be.     Rather  than  mandating  all  states  to  fuse 
their  Council.,  we  urge  you  to  at  least  establish  it  as  an  option, 
and  encourage  its  use  through  incentives. 

Federal  Ufivgi  rno-di nation.     We  recommend  that  the  final  JTPA 
amendments  Provide  for  better  federal   level  coordination  whether 
that  be  through  a  joint  oversight  committee  composed  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor,  Education,   and  Health  and  Human  Services  or 
some  other  mechanism. 

p.^r^armance  Standards.     The  mombory  oppose  the  amount  o+ 
prescription  that  is  being  incorporated  in  JTPA.     We  are  concerned 
about  the  administrative  expense  cost        expanding  the  MIS  to 
capture  necessary  data  on  bar,ic  skiU  acquisition  ^or  performance 
standards:  purpcscs.     We  aro  also  concerned  about  the  reliability 
and  cost  of  the  testing  that  would  be  required. 

MODIFICATIONS  IQ  EXISTING  PERFORHflhiCE,  glANDaEfiS 

The  Liaisons  support  modifications  to  existing  performance 
standards  to  reflect  the  greater  focus  on  service  to  individuals 
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with  multiple  barriers  to  employment.     We  consider  it  a  critical 
acknowledgment  of  the  mul^i-stcp  process  that  you  have  added  the 
attainment  of  basic  or  emp loyabi 1 i ty  enhancement  skills  to  the 
factors  which  will  measure  youth  performance. 

At  the  same  time,   it  is  imperative  to  ksep  in  mind  that  changing 
the  emphasis  of  JTPA  will  mean  it  will  take  longer  and  will 
involve  a  greater  investment  to  achieve  simiii»»"  results  with  a 
more  difficult  population.     How  long  and  how  difficult  a  job  the 
JTPA  system  will  have  will  depending  on  the  precise  standards  the 
Department  of  Labor  develops. 

Because  your  bill  doec  and  should  open  those  standards,   it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  Just  what  the  changes  will  mean.  The 
Liaisons  encourage  you  not  to  legislate  that  the  Secretary  develop 
separate  performance  standards  for  trie  hard*^to-serve,  which  might 
inadvertently  lower  CMpoc  tat  ions  for  different  sagj^ents  of  our 
population.     We  believe  that  the  current  Performance  management 
systems  and  incentives,   including  the  state  role  in  administering 
incentive  policy,   offers  tJufficient  opportunities  for  Governors  to 
target  and  reward  services  to  hard  to  serve  clients.     Ir  general, 
the  Liaisons  urge  that  the  standards  be  as  pragmatic  and  realistic 
as  ^ossi  >le.     Whatever  the  precise  standards  developed  by  the 
Secretary,  because  the  program  will  be  working  with  a  more 
disadvantaged,    lesser  skilled  population,   inevitably  the  cost  of 
achieving  success  will  increase.     It  will  oe  very  important  that 
the  Administration  and  Congress  maintain  a  sustained  commitment  to 
appropriating  sufficient  funds  to  effectively  tackle  the  kind  of 
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comprehcnmive  training  programs  embodied  in  these  amendments. 
Obviously,   it  would  be  counter-productive  i-f  these  amendments  were 
to  result  in  our  having  to^r^^uce  our  levels  o-f  service. 

Allocation  Formula.     We  support  changing  the  funding  formula  to 
more  accurately  reflect  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  in  a  given  area?  however,  we  are  also  concerned  about 
the  validity  of  the  data  available  on  the  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  at  the  state  and  local  levels.     It  is  critical  that 
the  states  be  allowed  to  used  local  data  that  can  be  updated 
yearly  so  that  allocations  do  no  have  to  be  mado  on  census  data 
that  is  collected  only  once  every  ten  years. 

The  Liaisons  strongly  urge  that  we  more  effectively  use  JTPA's 
planning  and  review  process,   in  combination  with  legislation  with 
clear  though  not  inflexible  directives,   to  assure  the  program's 
accoun tabi lity. 

YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

The  Liaisons  agree  that  it   is  imperative  that  the  youth  program 
target  chose  most  at-risk.     However,   *t  is  also  important  that  the 
amendments  acknowledge  that  what  comprises  "most  at  risk'*  vat  les 
around  the  country  ;jnd  even  within  any  single  state.     Some  areas 
do  not  have  as  severe  a  drop-out  problem  as  others,   and  yet  may 
still  have  a  significant  number  of   individuals  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged  and  lack  sufficient  skills  to  obtain 
and  retain  a  Job. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  may  contribute  to  ;3n  individual 
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being  at  risk,   including  but  not  limited  to  not  having  completed 
high  school.     For  that  reason  determination  o^  at-risk  youth 
should  be  done  through  the  PIC  and  GCSSP  planning  process  and 
require  Governors  and  Secretary  approval  as  suggested  m  our 
targeting  and  special  population  sections* 

The  Liaisons  support  e-f-forts  to  create  a  distinct  youth  and  adult 
title.     By  creating  a  separate  youth  title,    targeted   <o  out-o-f- 
school  or  in  school  at-risk  youth,   you  acknowledge  that  youth 
require  a  unique  package  oi  solutions,   one  that   is  highly 
coordinated  with  our  education  system*     We  urge  you  to  establish 
a  separate  youth  and  adult  title,   with  the  option  available  to 
each  SDA  to  establish  a  separate  summer  program.     Frankly,  a 
number  o-f  our  more  pragmatic  members  support  maintaining  a 
separate  summer  progritm  because  a  separate  budget  lino  item  could 
result   in  more  -funding. 

In  regard  to  services  to  out-of-school  youth*  we  support 
Identi-fying  out-o-f-school  youth  as  a  major'  target  group;  however* 
we  believe  that  states  should  have  the  "Fle.^;  ibi  1 1  ty  to  deviate  -from 
the  proposed  requirement  that  507.  o-f  the  participants  be  out-of- 
school  youth  i-f  *;he  local  situation  does  not  warrant  such 
targeting.     For  instance,  a  lower  percentage  might  be  appropriate 
in  communities  where  the  dropout  rate  is  very  low.     If  we  must 
have  a  5u7*  rePuiremoni.  make  1 1  on  dollars  spent,   not  number  of 
participants.     We  are  also  concerned  that  such  targeting  may  have 
an  adverse  affect  on  the  ability  of  JTPA  to  serve  other 
significant   target  groups. 
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I  Should  mention  as  well  that  the  Liaisons  support  the  Fair  Chance 
Eft^ployment  and  Training  Challenge  Grant  program  or  the  Youth 
Opportunities  Unlimited  Program  in  the  Administration's  bill, 
provided  that  -funding  -for'  the  selected  demonstration  programs  as 
provided  and  administered  through  the  state  to  the  SDA/PICs,  and 
that  -funding  occurs  only  a-fter  Title  II-A  and  II-B  are  level 
funded  with  an  adjustment  -for  m-flation.     Under  no  circumstances 
will  we  support  direct  national  -funding  tc  SDAs/PICts  which  by- 
passes the  Governor  and  his  oversight  o-f  the  programs.     Given  the 
legislation's  -focus  on  accountability  and  coordination,   it  would 
seem  counter-productive  -for  individual  SDAs  to  be  developing 
programs  which  may  not  be  -fully  reconciled  with  the  Governor's 
prion  t  iss. 

lECHNICAL  AM£NDM£N  f 

We  recommend  that  the  ad  )cc tivo  "local"  Lre  replaced  with  the  word 
"appropriate"  wherever  it  appears  in  the  legislative  dra-ft,  sKch 
as  the  "local"  education  agencies  or  "local"  wo  I -fare  agencies. 
This  change  is  -for  the  beno-fit  o-f  single-SDA  states  that,  -for 
example,  cannot  possibly  enter  into  agreements  with  all  local 
agencies,  but  will  develop  agreements  with  the  appropriate 
agencies. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROBLEMS 

The  Liaisons  are  deeply  committed  to  adapting  our  job  training 
systems  to  the  changes  brought  about  by  these  amendments.     At  the 
same  time,  we  caution  that  the  response  may  be  more  wrenchin^j  to 
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the  «yst«m  than  some  might  expect.     It  will  be  imperative  that  the 
-federal  government,  states  and  SDAs  are  provided  with  su-f-ficient 
funds  to  re-fine  cur  operations,  build  their  capacity,  and 
provide  ample  and  tiMely  technical  assistance.     Moreover,   it  is 
important  that  we  develop  a  reasonable  implementation  time-framo. 
Some  changes  may  be  accommodated  immediately;  others  will  require 
^cap«»city  whi».h  will  take  more  time  to  build. 

I  speak  on  behal-f  o-f  the  Liaisons  when  I  thank  you  again  4cv  your 
leadership  in  helping  the  JT**A  system  evolve  into  a  programs  which 
can  more  o-ffoctivoly  address  the  demands  o4  our  current  labor  , 
market  and  the  critical  needs  o+  our  worlcers. 

At  the  appropriate  time,    I  would  bo  happy  to  try  to  answer  anv  o-f 
your  questions. 
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Am^ndm^nt  gp543  Ifl  Clarify  Eje  U«£  fil  El><£d  UDil  tLk£3L  qqnt^ract^ 

Section  14J (d) <3>  would  be  amended  to  r^ad: 

(A>     Commercially  available  training  packages,  including 
advanced  learning  technology,  may  be  purchased  <or  of f-the-shei-f 
prices  «nd  without  requiring  a  break-down  of  the  cost  components 
of  the  package  if  such  packages  are  purchased  competitively  and 
include  performance  criteria. 

CNotet        Paragraph  14i(d)(3)(A)   i«  identical  to  current  JTPA 
language. 3 

(B>     Tuition  charges  for  training  and  education  provided  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education  or  post-secondary  institution 
which  arc  not  more  than  the  changes  for  such  training  or  education 
made  available  to  the  general  public  do  not  require  a  broakdc^- 
cost  components. 

CNote:  Paragraph  i41(d>(3><B>  amends  the  JTPA  and  is  alroody  in 
SB543. 3 

(C>     Charges  for  core  training  may  be  allocated  wholly  to  the 
training  cost  -ategory  when  the  contract  for  such  services  <i>  is 
for  a  fixed  unit  price?    (ii>    is  reasonably  priced;    <iiw  has  been 
properly  procured?   <lv>  provides  that  full  payment  of  the  unit 
price  IS  dependent  upon  ccro  training  completion  which  results  in 
either  unaubsidized  employment  or  a  positive  youth  outcome;  (v) 
includes  a  ctatoment  of  work  and,    (vi>  when  a  public  agency  is  the 
corvico  provides,  all  contract  earnings  in  excess  of  co,  trac  t 
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expenditures  shall  be  tracked  and  spent  as  program  income  in 
accordance  with  20  C,F.     ft,  S629,32. 

CNote:        Paragraph  141(d)(3)(C)  and  (D)  would  be  added  to  SB545. 3 

(D)     The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  containing 
requirements,   de-f in 1 1 ions,   and  guidance  deemed  necessary  to  ensure 
an  adequate  level  o-f  accountability  xn  the  administration  o-f  -fixed 
unit  price,  per-f ormance-based  contracts  written  under  section 
141 (d> (3) (C) . 

The  -fDl  lowing  language  is  to  be  added  to  Section  4  o-f  the 
JTPA,   which  contains  de-f  in  1 1  ions. 

(36)    The  term     core  training"   inciuocs  training  whose  primary 
purpose  IS  to  teach  occupational  sMHs  or  to  teach  basic  skills 
or  to  ochiovo  a  positive  youth  nutcome,   or  any  combination  o+  the 
above. 

CNote:     SB543  at  Section  104  already  ,amcnds  JTPA  Section  4  by 
adding  numerous  paragraphs  at  tne  end  of  the  definitions  section. 
The  "coro  training"  de+inition  would  become  paragraph   (^■6>  ,  last 
in  the  series  o-f  JTPA  de-f initions.     In  terms  o-f  format,    I  suggest 
that  SB543  be  revised  to  put  all  JTPA  de-finitions  back  in 
alphabetical  order,   making  the  core  training  paragraph  " v7) "  and 
renumbering  all  subsequent  p  ■»'--«graphs  including  SB543  de-f  m  it  ions 
o-f  "displaced  homemaker",   "-family",    "long  term  recipient", 
"educational  agency",    "school  dropout",    "JOBS",   and  "hard-to-serve 
ind ividual . " 3 
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Mr.  Haybs.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  Mr.  Pierce. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  R.  PIERCE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  ILLI- 
NOIS COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  BOARD,  REPRESENTING  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  COL- 
LEGES 

Mr.  Pierce.  Congressman  Hayes,  Congressman  Hayes,  C!ongress- 
man  Hawkins,  and  Senator  Simon,  it  is  indeed  my  pleasure  to  be 
here  this  morning,  and  I  do  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity. 

I  am  David  Pierce,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Illinois  Commu- 
nity College  Board,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Community  and  Junior  Collies. 

And  it  is  on  behalf  of  that  association,  and  the  conununity  col- 
leges in  Jilinois  and  across  the  Nation,  that  I  thank  you  for  provid- 
ing this  opportunity  to  express  our  views,  as  you  deliberate  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  We  com- 
mend you  for  your  efforts  to  fine  tune  the  Act,  aud  ensure  that  it 
conltinues  as  a  program  that  meets  the  training  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion'syouth  and  adults. 

In  Illinois,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation,  we  are  vitally 
interested  in  these  and  other  considerations  concerning  the  Act, 
most  especially  in  the  four  areas  of  improved  targeting  of  individ- 
uals, separation  of  adult  and  ^outh  programs,  improvement  of  pro- 
gram quality  and  accoiuitabikty,  and  improved  perfom^mce  stand- 
ards. Eiach  of  these  issues,  we  believe,  has  a  direct  relationship 
with  a  jflfth,  critical  issue  currently  under  discuB'^ion,  the  8  percent 
set  aside  program  for  state  education  agencies. 

In  Illinois  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation,  these  8  percent 
funds  have  a  history  of  helping  to  build  and  maintain  linkages  be- 
tween community  colleges  and  a  variety  of  agencies  that  serve 
youth  and  adult  populations  who  do  not  possess,  and  are  not  ac- 
quiring the  basic  education  and  skills  training  necessary  for  lead- 
ing productive  and  economically  selfnaufGcient  lives.  Proposed 
amendments  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  as  well  as  the 
Perkins  Act»  provide  for  more  targeting  of  resources  and  the 
achievement  of  specific  learning  and  placement  outcomes,  through 
the  coordination  of  education  and  training  services  for  eligible  par- 
ticipants. 

While  we  support  increased  targeting  of  funds  and  services,  we 
must  be  cautious  that  such  taif^eting  is  not  so  stringent  that  it 
eliminates  the  necessary  flexibility  to  address  specific  training 
needs  at  the  local  level.  Because  of  current  program  flexibility  in 
the  JTPA  8  percent  programs,  the  State  of  Illinois  is  dble  to  sup- 
port, or  develop,  creative  pilot  proiects  tiiat  address  the  diverse 
needs  of  hard  to  serve  populations,  by  providing  specialized  educa- 
tion, training,  and  support  services. 

Due  to  the  limited  resources  available  to  meet  our  Nation's  edu- 
cation and  traming  needs,  new  methods  must  be  identified  for  get- 
ting the  maximum  benefit  from  existing  resources.  One  such 
method  is  by  means  of  8  percent  funds,  which  are  often  used  to  le- 
verage other  funds  by  filUng  administrative,  training,  and  support 
service  voids  in  a  variety  of  job  training  programs,  and  by  coordi- 
nating and  combining  the  strengths  of  various  programs  and  agen- 
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cies.  An  example  of  this  resource  coordination  is  at  the  City  Col- 
leges of  Chicago,  where  8  percent  funds  are  used  to  leverage  addi- 
tional state  and  local  resources  to  assist  economically  disadvan- 
taged residents  of  Chicago  to  prepare  not  only  for  entry  kvel  jobs, 
but  also  for  long  term  carec.  development.  The  Career  Access 
Center  provides  specialized  assessment,  career  planning,  and  pre- 
employment  and  basic  skills  training,  following  which  participants 


Colleges  of  Chicago,  or  axe  referred  to  alternative  trainmg  funded 
through  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Employment  and  Training.  With  tlids 
combination  of  funding  sources,  the  ability  of  the  city  colleges,  and 
the  Mayor's  office  to  provide  services,  is  substantially  increased. 

The  use  of  8  percent  funds  in  Illinois,  for  example,  has  resulted 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  in  non  financial  cooperative  agree- 
ments between  the  state  education  agencies,  including  the  Commu- 
nity College  Board  and  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
every  service  delivery  £u:ea  in  the  state.  As  a  result  of  agreements 
such  as  these,  there  are  many  examples  of  programs  across  the 
state  where  the  cooperation  has  resulted  in  enhanced  opportunity 
and  training.  These  are  just  a  few  exemiples  of  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts taking  place  in  Illinois  because  of  the  current  8  percent  set 
aside.  This  program  ensures  that  the  state's  community  colleges, 
vocational  eaucation  and  adult  education  systems  are  meaningfully 
involved  in  the  coordination  of  job  training  programs  between  the 
service  delivery  areas,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
munity Affairs,  the  state  agency  responsible^  for  administering  the 
JTPA.  Because  of  this  positive  impact  on  coordination,  the  Illinois 
Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  has  endorsed  the  retention  of 
the  8  percent  program. 

Another  key  component  in  the  success  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  is,  we  believe,  <he  integral  involvement  of  state  educa- 
tion agencies  in  statewide  coordination  and  administration.  Eight 
percent  funds  enable  state  education  agencies  to  foster  coordina- 
tion of  the  employment  training  services  of  the  numerous  service 
delivery  areas,  community  and  technical  colleges,  and  secondary 
schools.  For  instance,  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  staff, 
provide  information  and  technical  assistance  to  adult  education 
centers,  vocational  centers,  and  secondary  vocational  education 
programs,  thus  enabling  these  delivery  systems  to  provide  needed 
programs  and  services  for  JTPA  clients. 

In  summary,  we  support  the  concept  of  targeting  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  funds  to  those  individuals  most  in  need  of  services, 
yet,  we  urge  the  inclusion  of  sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  providers 
to  address  locally  identified  needs.  In  addition,  we  believe  the  abili- 
ty to  leverage  other  available  resources  should  be  maintained  in 
tne  Act.  We  feel  the  amendments  should  address  quality  outcomes, 
as  well  as  performance  standards.  We  also  applaud  the  efforts  of  a 
year  round  youth  program,  but  urge  continuation  of  the  successful 
summer  youth  initiative.  Finally,  we  express  our  strong  support  for 
a  continuation  of  the  8  percent  program,  which  has  enhanced  co- 
ordination among  all  service  providers,  and  ensured  the  inclusion 
of  state  education  agencies  as  partners  in  the  delivery  of  JTPA  pro- 
grams and  services.  Thank  you. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  David  R.  Pierce  follows:] 


are  enrolled  in  vocational  traini 


offered  by  the  City 
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CbAirman  Hawkins  a.A  aeabect  of  tha  CoMlttee  on  Education  and  Labort 
On  babalf  of  tha  Aaarlcan  Aasoclatloa  of  Coaninlty  and  Junior  Colle8«>  'od  the 
fifty  public  CQRsunlty  colles«*  in  Illinois,  I  thank  you  for  providing  thla 
O'pportunlty  to  express  our  views  as  you  deliberate  proposed  amndaents  to  the 
Job  training  Partnership  Act,  We  coMiend  'ou  for  your  efforts  to  fine-tune 
the  Act  to  ensure  that  it  continues  as  a  prograai  that  aeets  the  training  needs 
of  our  nation's  youth  and  adults  in  the  aost  efficient  and  effective  vay 
possible. 

We  are  vitally  int-'  *ested  in  these  and  other  considerations  concerning  the 
Act,  aost  especi^^lly  in  the  four  issue  areas  of  iaproved  targeting  of 
individuals,  separation  of  adult  and  youth  prograas*  iaproveaent  of  prograa 
quality  and  accountability,  and  iaproved  perforaance  standards.  Each  of  these 
issues,  we  believe,  has  a  direct  relationship  with  a  fifth  critical  Issue 
currently  uod^r  discussion:  the  eight  percent  setaside  prograa  for  state 
education  agencies. 

In  Illinois  a**  4  elsenbere  throughout  the  nation,  these  'sight  percent  funds 
have  a  history  of  helping  to  build  and  .laintain  linlcages  between  coaaunity 
colleges  and  a  variety  of  agencies  that  serve  youth  and  adult  populations  iiho 
do  not  possess  and  are  not  acquiring  the  basic  education  and  skills  training 
necessary  for  leading  productive  and  econoalcally  self-sufficient  lives.  One 
of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  the  education  systea  and  other  JTPA  training 
providers  is  to  iaprove  the  skills  of  low-achieving  individuals  idiose 
backgrounds  include  substandard  incoae  levels  and  public  assistance 
dependency,  as  well  as  poor  basic  education  backgrounds. 
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Ibtt  cball«Q<e  can  be  met.  In  p«rt,  bj  Isproved  targetlos  of  JXPA  reaotircea  to 
«t*-rl«k  populations  a«  a  acaoa  of  reduci-nf  unaceeptably  high  aecsodary  acbool 
dropout  rates  or  of  reduclof  the  rate  of  eaploToe  failure  in  the  workplace • 
Proposed  sacndsents  to  the  Job  Traloins  Pitrtoership  Act,  as  mil  as  tbs 
Perkins  Act»  pro^de  fo'^  aore  tarseting  of  n^aourcea  and  the  achieveoMnt  of 
apecific  learning  and  plsceaent  outcoaea  through  the  coordination  of  education 
and  training  services  for  eligible  participants* 

Vhlle  IPS  support  increased  tsrgeting  of  funds  and  services,  we  aust  he 
cautious  that  such  targeting  is  not  so  stringent  that  it  eliainatec  the 
necessary  flujcibility  to  addreaa  apecific  training  needs  at  the  local  level • 
Eight  percent  funda,  in  collaboration  with  local  Job  training  agendea,  are 
currently  used  to  coordinate  locally  identified  services  in  order  to  provide 
unique  end  innovative  prosrass  for  displaced  hoBesakers^  aingle  parental 
persona  with  dissbilities*  alnorities,  welfsre  recipients*  snd  crialnal 
offendera,  to  nsae  only  a  few* 

Because  of  current  progran  flexibility  in  the  JTPA  el4*ht  percent  progress,  ttM 
State  of  IlllDols  is  able  to  support  or  develop  creative  pilot  project,  that 
addrejs  the  diverse  needs  of  hard-to-serve  populations  by  providing 
specializ&a  education,  training,  and  aupport  services*  Rock  Valley  College, 
for  instance,  developed  the  ''Health  Care  Plus**  progras  that  integratea 
aei»deiiic  akill  building  with  vocational  training  to  prepare  public 
assistsnce-depe&dent  individuals  for  eaploytoent  In  entry-level  positions  in 
the  health  care  field*  In  its  first  two  years  of  operstion*  the  project  has 
wilntalned  s  Job  placeuent  rate  in  excess  of  70  percent*  In  addition, 
participants  who  wish  to  further  their  education  are  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
coabinlng  eaployaent  and  education* 
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Another  esunple  of  a  progras  developed  with  eight  percent  funds  to  aeet 
locally  identified  needs  is  the  College  of  Lake  County's  ''High  Technology 
Intensive  Training  Pilot**  for  welfare  recipients*  The  project  used  a 
competency  based  curriculum  for  micro-coaputer  software  applications  focusing 
on  word  processing,  as  well  as  database  and  spreadsheet  aanageaent* 
Additional  enbancanent  courses,  such  tts  typing  and  business  English,  were 
offered  with  the  use  of  aicrocoBputers*  This  project  aaintained  a  job 
placeaent  rate  of  60  percent  and  was  eventually  integrated  into  the  college's 
regular  course  offerings* 

These  exakples  illustrate  that  eight  percent  funds  are  extremely  effective* 
Not  only  do  they  foster  coordination  between  JTPA  programs  and  the  community 
college  system,  but  tbey  are  effective  in  targeting  hard-to-serve  individuals, 
achieving  high  job  placement  rates,  and  providing  c  broad  range  of  training 
ranging  from  basic  education  to  technical  instruction  in  high  technology 
fields*  Ihay  also  provide  training  for  cccupations  that  offer  long-term 
career  opportunities,  establish  model  programs  that  can  become  integrated  into 
regular  community  college  or  local  JTPA  programs,  and  leverage  resources* 

One  barrier  to  the  ability  to  meet  the  challenges  fading  our  nation  is  that 
resources  available  to  address  the  problems  associated  with  education  and 
training  are  limited*  As  a  consequence,  businesses  are  often  limited  by 
workers  who  lack  the  basis  skills  necessary  either  to  function  adequately  on 
the  job  or  to  learn  new  technical  skills  to  keep  up  with  the  changing 
technology  their  jobs*  Because  of  these  problems,  there  must  be 
inter-orgsnlzstional  linkages  at  the  state  level  for  better  articulation, 
better  service  delivery,  efficiency  in  the  use  of  state  resources^  and  shared 
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•tit€-let«l  poUcy  planning.  At  tb«  mm  tlae,  ve  «i«t  conif  xlj  tesrch  for 
mjM  to  laprora  the  quality  of  prograac  and  aarvlces  and  enaura  accountability* 

Bacauaa  of  tha  Act'i  parfonMinca  itandardi,  tba  JTPA  lyitea  li 
parformanca-orlwitad;  honaTar,  aoae  reporta  aUega  that  JTPA  adalnlitratora 
ara  praoccuplad .  with  parforMnca  lUndardi  (luch  it  Job  placeaenti,  coit  par 
client,  and  cost  per  placeaant)  to  tha  extent  that  they  say  have  neglected 
attention  to  other  outcoaei  that  Meaaure  quality  of  aervlce  to  the 
participant*  In  Its  report  entitled  Innovatloo  Yeraui  turft  Coordination 
Batmen  Vocational  Education  and  Job  Training  Partnarihlp  Act  Prograaa,  the 
Kan^onal  Gtnter  for  Research  In  Vocational  Educatlca  coocludea  that,  "JTPA 
ad^nlatrators  ara  highly  aware  of  parforMnca  ai  Matured  tT  par??or»ince 
atandarda;  but  there  la  llttla  Infonwitloo  im  tli«>n«tea  about  oth£<r  out  com 
Maauraa  -  for  axaaple,  ,tha  abOlty  of  cUenta  to  Mva  Into  ,  longer  tera 
training  prograwa,  or  Into  convantlooal  poataeccndary  education;  tha 
affectlwneaa  of  certain  earvlca  provider!  over  othera;  the  long-tanr  ef frosts 
of  different  Idnda  of  JTPA  Mrvioae  for  ipeclflu  gjxiupa  of  dlenti;  vhe 
advantages  and  dla»dvantagaa  of  long-ten  versus  shortrtem  training* Alco, 
the  IlUnola  Job  Ttslnlng  Coordinating  Council  has  b^an  studylnj?  tha  quality 
of  JTPA  sarvlc&a  la  a«.  effort  to  Maaure  outcoMs  related  to  quality  In 
addition  to  current  perfonuince  stand^rtia.  AACJC  applauds  the  efforts 
currently  under  consideration  In  the  Bouoia  ui"  Rei  reoentatlvea,  such  as  HR 
3266,  to  require  Matures  to  ensure  accountabi:.^  v  Jot  JTPA  prograaA. 

Dua  to  tha  Halted,  resources  available  to  Men  our  nstlon's  education  /ind 
training  needs.  naw^Mthods  aust  be  Identified  fox  getting  the  Mzlwn  /enaflt 
fro«  existing  resources.  One  such  Mthod  la  by  raans  of  a54jht  percent  funda, 
which  are  often  used  to  leverege  other  fund-*  by  fining  adalnlatratlve. 
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training,  and  support  services  voids  In  a  variety  of  Job  trslnlng  programs  and 
by  coordinating  and  coablnlng  the  strengths  of  various  programs  snd  sgencles. 
An  ezaapXe  of  this  resource  coordlnstlon  Is  st  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicago 
vhere  eight  percent  funds  sre  used  to  leverage  additional  state  and  local 
resources  to  assist  ftconoalcally  dlaadvantaged  realdents  of  Chicago  to  prepare 
not  only  for  entry^levtl  Joba,  but  also  for  long-term  career  development*  The 
Care'^r  Accsss  Center  provides  spedsllced  sssessment,  career  planning,  and 
pre-employment  and  baalc  skills  trslnlng,  following  which  participant  a  are 
enrolled  In  vocational  training  programs  offered  by  the  City  Colleges  of 
Chicago  or  are  referred  to  alternative  training  funded  through  the  Hayor^s 
Office  of  Employment  and  Training*  With  this  combination  of  funding  sources, 
the  sblllty  of  the  City  Colleges  and  the  Hayor*a  Office  to  provide  aervicea  is 
maximised* 

the  use  of  eight  percent  funds  has  stimulated  reaource  coordination  by  funding 
Joint  activities  and  Innovative  programs  xhlch  otherwise  could  not  etlat* 
Kankakee  Conunlty  College,  for  Inatance,  leveragea  public  assistance,  sdult 
educstion,  snd  ^Ight  percent  funds  to  provide  a  Job-Seeking  Skills  Development 
Program  for  velfire  recipients*  The  combination  of  these  various  funds  allows 
these  resources  to  serve  more  people  than  they  could  Individually*  Upon 
completion  of  the  program,  par*:lclpant8  are  referred  to  either  the  service 
delivery  ares  or  other  employtkent  services  for  additional  training  and/or  Job 
placement  * 

Coj>rdinatlon  and  effective  collaboration  Is  ano*:her  area  of  conrem  in  the  Job 
TralAlng  Fartnerahlp  Act<  The  JTFA  Advisory  Coamlttee*s  report  entitled 
Working  Capital!  Coordinated  Human  Investment  Directions  for  the  90e  points 
out  that  .the  state  must  "^^rovlde**  *  resources  snd  ovaralght  to  leverage  more 
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coIlaboratlTB  activity  at  the  local  level,  and  to  generate  uaeful  ImovXedge 
about  tboae  activitiea  that  cas  asaiat  the  local  dev&lopaent  and 
iiq>Xeaetttation  proceaa."  The  report  further  condudea.  **Ve  auat  work  to 
eatabliah  the  Teaourcea»  incentives*  and  aeana  by  vhlch  ccUaboration  between 
JTPA  and  education  to  promote  workforce  development  becoaes  an  ordinary  way  of 
doing  buaicnaa.**  Eight  percent  funda  help  foater  and  aoUdlfy  thla  auch 
needed  collaboration* 

The  uae  of  eight  percent  funda  in  nilnoia»  for  inatance.  haa  reaulted  for  the 
fifth  conaecutive  year  in  non-financial  cooperative  agreoMnta  between  the 
atate  education  agenciea  (XlUnoia  Gommlty  College  Board  and  the  Illlnoia 
State  Board  of  Education)  and  every  service  delivery  area  in  the  State*  Aa  a 
reault  of  agre-aaenta  such  aa  theae>  Belleville  Area  College  deaigned  a  project 
uaing  eight  percent  fuola  to  raise  the  reading  and  aath  levela  of  JTPA  cllenta 
who  have  failed  entry  teata  for  vocational  training  prograaa*  These  cllente 
attend  individualised  coaputer  lab  claasea  daily  until  their  skill  levels  are 
enhanced  and  then  return  to  the  local  aervlce  delivery  area  for  their  planned 
vocational  training* 

Another  exaaple  of  auch  collaborative  effort  a  is  found  at  Lake  Land  College 
which  uses  eight  percent  funda  to  provide  an  on-caiipua  counselor  to  support 
the  needa  of  JTPA  clients  froa  surrounding  service  delivery  areaa*  The 
on*-caapus  counselor  provides  the  personalV^d  attention  theae  student  a  nettd  to 
ezperlace  a  aenae  of  individual  intereat  in  their  prograaa  and  their  ability 
to  aucceed.  This  individual  attention  provldea  aotivatloti  for  increased 
retention*  progtaa  coapletfbnt  and  e^loyabillty  developaent*  ^  The  couoM^or 
also  servia  aa  a  lialibn  between  the  service  delivery  areas  *s<!  Lake.. land 
Gdllege  to  aonltor  individual  pai^icipant  progreaa  and  afiiat  JTPA  clients*  who 
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are  experiencing  special  probleaa  related  to  academics,  attendance,  retention, 
college  regulations,  e^>lo]raent  teekingt  or  other  inforwitional  and 
adsinistrative  concerns* 

These  are  just  a  feir  ezaaples  of  the  cooperative  efforts  taking  place  in 
Illinois  because  of  the  current  eight  percent  .sstaside*  Ihis  prograa  ensurea 
that  the  State's  coaaunity  collegea,  vocational  education  and  adult  education 
systess  are  aeanlngfully  involved  in  the  coordint tion  of  job  training  prograaa 
between  the.  service  delivery  areas  and  the  state  agency  responsible  for 
adalnistaring  JTPA*  This  coordination  at  the  stata-leval  has  grestly  enhanced 
the  coordination  between  service  delivery  areas  and  local  education  prograa 
providers.  Because  of  this  positive  lapact  on  coordination,  in  addition  to 
other  beaefita»  the  Illlnoio  Job  Italnlng  Coordinating  Council  has  endorssd 
the  retention  of  the  eight  percent  prograas* 

Another  area  of  coMlderation  concerning  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is  s 
proposed  year-round  youth  prograa.  While  we  support  the  proposals  for  a 
separate,  year-^ound  youth  title,  we  feel  the  current  suMer  youth  prograaa 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  year-round  programs.  Also, 
separate  perfonunce  aeasures  should  be  developed  for  youth  that  Include  the 
acquleition  of  work  related  co^t^ndes  and  school  co^letion«  Further, 
adult  perfonunce  aeasures  should  be  changed  to  require  the  attalnaent  of 
baalc  education,  GED  completion,  and  eaployaMllty  enhanceaent  akllls  In 
addition  to  job  placeaent  atandatda. 

Anothar  key,ci>aponan);,iti  the  success  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is, 
i«;beUeve,  the  Integral  involvement  of  sta^e  education  agencies  in  ststewlde 
coordination  and  adalnlstration.    Bight  percent  funds  enable  stste  educetion 
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aseocles  to  foater  coordination  of  the  eaployaent  training  aarvleea  of  the 
nuaeroua  service  delivery  areaa,  comunlty  and  technical  college  a*  and 
seeoodary  sehoola*  F  Inatapce,  the  Ullnola  State  Board  of  Education  staff, 
because  of  the  availability  of  eight  percent  funds,  provide  Infomatlon  und 
technical  asslst^.nce  to  sdult  education  centers,  vocational  centers,  and 
secondary  vocational  education  prograas,  thus  enabling  theae  delivery  syste&r 
to  proYlde  needed  prograas  and  services  for  JTPA  clients. 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  ataff  also  use  eight  perr«:nt  funds  to 
concentrate  on  youth  prograas,  such  ss  the  Early  School  Leaver  Prograa  that 
targets  high  school  dropouts;  the  Illinois  Fre-Eaployaent  Placeaent  Prograa 
that  assists  at-risk  students  find  eaployik^nt  o.*  postsecondary  training  before 
graduating  froa  high  school;  and  the  Wor?:  Experience  and  Career  Exploration 
Progras  that  provides  cooperative  career--related  classrooa  instruction  for 
potential  dropout  a*  Theae  prograas  have  been  successful  in  bringing  dropouts 
back  to  school  to  coaplete  their  education  and/or  to  receive  reaedial 
services,  integrating  vork  Baturity/eaployability  skills  and  career-related 
infotttation  into  prograa  curricula. 

Because  of  the  availability  of  JTPA  eight  percent  funda,  the  Illinois 
Conunity  College  Board  ataff  provide  inforaation  and  technical  aasi stance  to 
service  delivery  areas  and  conaunlty  colleges,  thus  enabling  the  colleges  to 
provide  prograas  and  services  needed  by  JUTA  clients*  For  exaaple,  we  provide 
on-site  technical  assistance  and  prograa  aooiVoring,  reviev,  and  guidance;  ve 
actively  participate  in  local  coordination  and  strategic  planning  aeetings 
with  college  sdaittistrators  and  service  delivery  area  staffs  and  we  conduct  a 
variety  of  training  sessions.    In  essence*  eight  percent  funds  provide  the 
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linkage  oecessary  to  enable  JTPA  clients  to  tap  Into  the  vast  adult  and 
occupational  education  resources  of  the  cooounlty  college  ayatea* 

rbA  Illlnola  Oomunlty  College  Board  ataff  also  collaborated  irtth  othar  state 
agenclea  for  the  design  and  funding  of  projects  In  the  "Special  Needs 
Assistance  Prograa***  Ihla  prograa  provides  funds,  on  s  coopetltlve  bssls,  for 
the  developnent  of  aodel  projects  that  serve  JTPA  Title  II-A  eligible  special 
needs  populstlons*  The  Indlvlduala  who  receive  (^nploynent  training  and 
aervlces  Include  those  who  are  academically  dlaadvantaged  or  l^.ve  a  dlasblllty 
or  nho  are  otherwise  difficult  to  eoploy*  Projects  mist  show  evidence  of 
strong  linkages  and  effective  coordination/coopers t Ion  with  spproprlate 
service  delivery  sreas  end  other  agencies  that  serve  special  needs 
populatlona.  ^taff  froa  the  Illinois  Depart»en£  of  Rehabllltstlon  Services, 
Departaent  of  Public  Aid,  ^rtaent  of  Coanerce  end  Coaaunlty  Affairs  (the 
stste  JTPA  agency),  and  the  State  Bo-i.*d  of  Education  have  all  had  sctlve  roles 
In  either  developing  the  prograa,  revlnrtng  proposals,  or  supplying  agency 
8Uf»;c«*t  to  colleges  adalnlsterlng  projects. 

Because  of  the  availability  of  eight  percent  funds.  It  Is  clearly  evident  that 
atate  education  agencies  are  able  to  provide  an  effective  service  for  the  Job 
Training  Partnerehlp  Act.  We  feel  the  naln  thrust  of  any  aaendaenta  to  JTPA 
ahould  be  the  coordination  of  all  federal  resourcea.  Existing  resourcea 
ahould  be  utilized  vhenever  possible  In  order  to  leversge  and  Integrate 
prograaa  into  a  more  effective  working  relationship  aaong  all  levels  of 
organisational  and  utaff  involveaent  •  Under  the  Infrastructure  developed  In 
the  current  law,  state  educstlon  agencies  have  utilized  an  uabrella  approach 
for  coaprehenslve  planning  and  coordination  of  JTPA,  public  aid,  vocational 
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educatl<m»  adult  education,  and  literacy  fuuda  to  provide  expanded  programa 
and  aervlcea  «ore  effectively  and  efficiently  to  clients  and  employer a. 

In  auaaary,-  we  aupport  the  concept  of  targeting  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
funds  to  those  Individuals  aost  In  need  of  services,  yet  we  urge  the  Inclusion 
of  sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  provldera  to  address  locally  Identified 
needs*  In  sddltlon,  we  believe  the  sblllty  to  leversge  other  svallable 
resources  should  be  aslntslned  In  the  Ac*:*  We  feel  the  aaendaents  should 
address  quality  outcoaea  aa  well  aa  perfomance  atandards*  We  alao  applaud 
the  efforta  of  a  year-round  youth  program  but  urge  continuation  of  the 
successful  auoner  youth  Initiative*  Finally,  we  express  our  strong  aupport 
for  a  continuation  of  the  eight  percent  progreui,  which  has  enhanced 
coordination  among  all  service  provldara  and  ensured  the  Inclualon  of  atate 
education  agencies  ss  partnera  In  the  delivery  of  JTPA  programs  snd  services* 

In  closing,  the  nation's  community  college  system  believes  that  a  cf  ^Inated 
human  Investment  strategy  will  yield  tremendoua  beneflta  to  thla  country  and 
will  enhance  the  Uvea  of  unemployed  and  employed  Individuals,  famlllea,  and 
employers-- and  iro  know  that  together  we  can  develop  a  workforce  to  aee^  the 
difficult  challenges  that  ^lle  ahead  In  a  global  economy* 
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;Hayes.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Hawkins? 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Pierce,  you  are  suggesting 
the  retention  of  the  8  percent  set  aside.  That  is  one  of  the  provi- 
sions that  several  proposals  differ  on,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  fo- 
^.^"^.,1°  ^P^  particular  provision.  As  I  recall,  the  Administra- 
hon  bill  ehminates  that  8  percent.  You  have  given  us  reasons  why 
you  think  that  it  should  not  be  eliminated.  Let  me  ask  the  other 
two  witnesses,  what  is  their  position  on  the  8  percent?  Pardon  me. 
Mr.  Cobleigh,  perhaps  you  mav  address  that.  ♦ 

Mr.  Cobleigh.  Yes.  Nationally,  about  three  quarters  of  the  states 
support  the  elimination  of  the  8  percent,  and  going  to  the  5  percent 
linkage.  The  states  that  tend  to  oppose  it,  tend  to  be  the  larger 
states,  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fimding  going  to  those 
states,  and  as  a  result,  there  is  a  large  vested  interest  group,  if  you 
will,  in  place.  In  New  Hampshire,  for  instance,  where  I  come  from, 
we  have  a  27  agency  commission  oi  vocational  education— every- 
thing from  welfare,  unemployment,  the  school  sr.perintendents,  the 
school  boards,  economic  development.  All  doing  an  integrated,  co- 
ordinated program.  Under  the  8  percent,  that  would  never  happen, 
franldy,  because  you  would  have  education  working  with  JTPA, 
period.  We  think,  looking  at  the  bigger  picture,  and  having  the  co- 
ordination being  multi-agency,  we  have  a  syistem  in  our  state, 
where  if  somebody  comes  into  the  welfare  office,  the  unemploy- 
ment office,  the  voc-rehab  office,  the  JTPA  office,  they  use  the 
same  form,  they  use  the  same  assessment^  they  use  the  same  refer- 
ral,^ and  they  are  all  accountable  together.  That  would  not  happen 
wiih  strictly  an  8  percent  program.  We  would  have  education  and 
JTPA,  and  not  the  big  picture,  in  our  opinion.  * 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Mr.  Compton,  do  you  have  a  position?  Does 
the  Urban  League  have  a  position  on  the  8  percent? 

Mr.  Compton.  On  the  8  percent? 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Compton.  No.  We  have  not  really  focused  so  much  on  that.  I 
think,  without  having  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  that  particular  provi- 
sion, that  we  would  favor  the  continuation  of  the  8  percent. 
,  Chairman  Hawkins.  The  thrust  of  your  prepared  statement 
seems  to  rest  on  the  belief  that  certain  groups  ar^  not  being,  served 
adequately,  despite  the  fact  that  current  law  provides  that  the 
SDA's  would  serve  the  various  groups  on  an  equitable,  proportional 
basis.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  we  leaned  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding greater  targetmg,  so  that  you  would  i^ach  those  groups  if 
you  targeted,  as  we  propose,  in  at  least  the  House  proposal.  And  we 
would  tend  to  give  greater  recognition  to  the  groups  that  are  in 
greatest  need.  Do  you  think  that  the  House  bill  successfully 
reaches  that  problem  that  you  have  spoken  a'oout? 

Mr.  Compton.  I  do  believe  that  the  House  bill  

Chairman  Hawkins.  Or  comes  closer  to  domg  it? 

Mr.  Compton.  I  think  the  House  bill  comes  very  close  to  address- 
ing the  specifics. 

For  example,  the  50  percent  of  participants  must  be  individuals 
who  have  reading  and  math  skills  below  the  eighth  grade  level. 
Well,  all  of  us  here  in  the  City  of  Chicago  know  that  that  is  a 
m^'or  impediment,  so  we  commend  you  on  that,  and  the  targeting 
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for  those  with  a  long  history  of  dependence  on  public  assistance 
and  who  have  limited  work  history. 

All  of  those  provisions  in  your  bill»  th^se  amendments  that  you 
are  suggesting,  we  believe  are  right  on  target,  and  are  consistent 
with  the  research  that  we  have  done,  which  I  will  leave  a  copy, 
based  upon  our  own  practical  experience  in  administering  JTPA 
programs,  as  well  as  studjdng  others  in  that  regard. 

So,  we  do  believe  that  the  targeting  provisions  that  you  provide 
in  H.R.  2039  are  in  fact  necessary  and  needed,  and  based  upon  the 
experience  of  the  program,  and  we  commend  you  for  it.  /v 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hax  X  Mr.  Compton,  on  page  8  of  your  testimony,  you  said 
''Tlm)Ughout  the  metropolitan.  Chicago  area,  black  JTPA  partici- 
pants are  heavily  channeled  into  youth  competency  programs,  one 
of  the  programs  with  the  least  amount  of  specific  vocational  or 
basic  skiUs  trai^ing.  Black  participemts  are  under  represented  in 
the  prized  OJT  programs.''  Could  you  elaborate  on  that,  just  a 
little? 

Mr.  Co^mON.  Well  

Mr.  Hayes;  Do  you  see  the  part? 

Mr.  Compton.  Yes.  Our  experience,  both  in  the  administering  the 
pn^ams  that  we  have,  and  we  have  administered  the  on-the-iob- 
training  program,  where  we  think  we  have  seen,  and  where  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  greater  success,  ^eater  job  retention,  over  a 
longer  ^riod  of  time  because  the  participants  are  getting  some  spe* 
cific  skms,  and  attention  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time.  In  the 
comwtency  programs,  that  just  has  not  \y^n  our  experience.  It  has 
not  held  true.  Whatever  retention  there  is,  there  is  short  duration, 
?md  they  don't  remain. 

Mr.  Hayes.  You  indicated  that  tliere  is  still  a  big  gap  between 
training  and  placemient,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Compton.  That  is  correct.  Right. 

Mr.  Hayes.  And  do  you  see  the  current  proposed  revisions  in  the 
jn^A  program  we  are  now  trying  to  structure,  do  you  see  that  cor- 
recting any  of  this  gap?  This  is  one  of  the  big  problems. 

,Mr.  CoMP^  .  Yes,  I  do,  because  you  recognized  a  deficiency 
based  upon  .  ^  experience  over  the  last  several  years,  and  that  you 
are  going  to  address  those,  at  least  50  percent  of  the  participants  in 
the  programs,  must  be  for  out  of  school  youth.  Well,  that  is  a  major 
concern  here.  In  certain  areas,  the  black  and  Hispanic  youth  drop 
out  rate  is  50  percent,  or  more.  Those  are  the  ones  that  we  have 
programs  addressing  their  specific  kinds  of  needs,  if  we  are  going 
ta  make  an  impact  on  the  situation  of  joblessness. 

Mr.  Hayes.  You  admit,  and  you  say  in  your  statement  that  JTPA 
is  a  prcgram  with  little  civil  rights  enforcement. 

Mr.  Compton.  That  has  been  true. 

Mr.  Hayes.  And  has  consistently  produced  better  results  for 
White  men,  than  for  minorities  and  women. 

Mr.  Compton.  And  women.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hayes.  And  you  said  the  program  should  be  monitored.  Mon- 
itored by  whom?  It  is  hard  to  have  the  fox  guard  the  chicken  coop, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Compton.  Well,  we  think  possibly  the  Department  of  Labor 
could,  as  an  extension  of  the  leg'shtion,  through  rules  and  regula- 
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tidns,  build  in  greater  enforcement  of  the  locales  themselves.  State 
and  local  governments  which  administer  the  programs,  and  who 
the  fundii  flow  through,  could  have  a  greater  momtoring  and  civil 
rights  kinds  of  monitoring  provisions.  However,  this  has  been  one 
of  the  failings  and  weaknesses  we  have  experience  here.  It  may  not 
be  the  same  in  New  Hampshire.  It  may  not  be  the  same  experi- 
ence, based  upon  demographics. 

Mr.  .Hayes.  Well,  you  cannot  expect  too  much  monitoring  or  cor- 
rections to  emanate  from  the  Supreme  Court,  given  the  sense  of  di- 
rection they  are  going  in  this  whole  issue  of  civil  rights.  You  agree 
with  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CoMPTON.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Congressman  Savage? 

Mr.  Savage.  Let  me  only  ask,  Mr.  Cobleigh,  as  chair  of  the  state 
JTPA  liaison  group,  do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Compton 
mat  the  program  has  "consistently  produced  better  results  for 
White  men,  than  for  minorities  and  women?" 

Mr.  Cobleigh.  I  frankly  don't' know,  but  I  suspect  he  is  correct. 
The  problem  that  we  see,  in  thinking  in  a  national  persnective, 
which  we  hope  Congress  is  going  to  do,  I  thmk  what  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  done,  does  the  job  for  urban  areas.-  But 
you  take  a  state  like  mine,,  where  'f  v^e  use  the  census  figures  of.  10 
years  ago,  which  you  folks  insist  we  do,  shows  that  we  only  have 
four  tenths  of  one  percent  non-white  population.  The  actual  figure 
is  about  1.4,  if  you  use  our  figures,  but  the  Federal  figures  are  four 
tenths  of  one  percent,  so  if  you  force  us  to  deal  with  Chicago  prob- 
lems when  we  do  not  have  uiem,  then  the  money  gets  wasted.  Now, 
in  a  perfect  world,  more  money,  and  that  is  what  Senator  Simon  is 
trying  to  do,  the  allocation  of  Timds  will  go  to  where  the  problems 
are,  and  we  support  that  But  realistically,  and  pr*^atically, 
every  state  is  gomg  to  get  some  dough,  and  let  those  of  us  who  do 
not  have  the  same  problems  that  you  have,  solve  our  problems, 
rather  than  try  and  make  us  solve  your  problems,  when  we  do  not 
have  them.  That  is  why  we  are  askirig  for  flexibility.  Certainly, 
there  needs  to  be  targeting.  Certainly,  there  needs  to  be  a  better 
job  done  for  the  minority  community,  but,  there  has  got  to  be  some 
flexibility,  because  this  countr}^  is  not  homogeneous.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  Savage.  Let  me  ask  just  one  last  question,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Cobleigh,  do  you,  based  on  your  experience,  do  you  have  any 
suggestion  as  to  what  can  be  done,  or  what  should  be  done,  in 
states  such  as  this  state,  whore  you  recognize  that  the  program  has 
worked  unfairly,  r^arding  mviorities,  and  women.  Do  you  have 
any  specific  suggestions? 

Mr.  Cobleigh.  I  guess  the  key  to  success  in  the  states  that  are 
really  doing  well,  in  my  opinion,  i£  that  they  have  a  heavy  private 
sector  involvement.  The  states  where  the  problems  are  started  off, 
and  they  are  still  trying  to  do  what  they  did  10  years  ago,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  bad  situations  out  there,  with  bad  programs. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  gioss  over 
that,  but  we  focused  on  process  to  cure  problems.  We  have  not  cut 
the  charlatans.  We  have  not  cut  the  non-performers,  but  we  spank 
them  for  failing  on  process.  But  we  have  got  to  be  looking  at  re- 
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suits.  You  hkve  got  to  judge  every  SDA  based  on,  "Are  they  doing  a 
job  for  the/folks  in  thdr  difitrict  that  need  it?''  and  if  they  are  not, 
then  it  is  tup  to  the  state  and  the  feds  to  start  going  after  them, 
because  tliey  are  not  getting  results.  Not  because  they  are  not 
doing  the  work  process. 

Mr.  Savage.  Tiiank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Senator  Simon? 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  I  thank  all  three  of  you.  Let  me,  first 
of  all  say,  for  the  record,  that  James  Compton  is  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Urban  League,  but  also  CI.airman  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  City  of  Cmcago,  and  has  been  doing  a  superb 
job  there. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Terrific  responsibility. 

Senator  Simon.  It  realhr  is.  It  is  a  m£gor  responsibility,  not  only 
for  this  city,  but  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Hayes.  And  consistent  with  why  we  are  here. 

Senator  Simo^'.  Yes.  That  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  correct. 

Let  me  focus,  Mr.  Compton,  on  something  else  in  j^our  statement. 
You  say,  "The  structure  of  JTPA  program  boundaries  makes  mat- 
ters worse  by  separating  suburban  areas  of  high  economic  growth 
firom  the  central  city  areas  of  high  unemployment.  This  action  cre- 
ates additional  barriers  to  access  into  the  suburban  labor  market 
for  poor  inner  residents."  And  then,  if  I  can  just  skip  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  "JTPA  should  develop  an  extensive  transfer  system 
between  city  and  suburban  training  programs  rather  than  the  lim- 
ited coordination  that  exists  at  present.  City  residents  should  have 
access  to  all  suburban  job  listings  available  to  JTPA  participants 
outside  the  city.'' 

I  could  not  agree  more. 

Now,  we  are  at  the  process  where  I  am  not  sure  when  we  are 
going  to  take  this  up,  but  it  will  probably  be  another  six  to  eight 
weeks  before  we  take  it  up  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  be  interested  if  you  or  your  staff  have  any  specific  sug- 
gestions, by  way  of  amendment,  on  how  we  can  get  there  and  do 
that.  I  agree  completely  with  what  you  are  saying.  I  think  what 
you  are  saying  is  on  target. 

Mr.  Compton.  We  will  go  to  work  on  that  immediately.  We  have 
done  some  degree  of  work,  including  submission  of  proposals  to 
foundatioii.      our  own  limited  programs,  to  try  to  alleviate  that 

Particular  baxrier  and  problem,  so  we  can  borrow  from  what  we 
ave  already  done,  and  do  a  bit  more  extensive  work,  and  we  will 
share  that  with  you  and  all  of  the  members  of  this  hearing  panel, 
on  how  we  think  that  might  be  addressed. 

Mr.  CoBLEiGH.  If  I  may  make  a  pragmatic  suggestion  in  that 
area,  the  job  service  in  many  of  the  stat^  has  a  microfiche  system 
that  lists  all  of  the  job  openings  in  the  whole  state,  or  in  given 
areas  of  the  state,  we  are  working  to  make  those  available,  not 
only  to  the  job  service  where  it  is  now,  but  through  JTPA  to  the 
technica}  colleges,  to  the  welfare  offices,  so  that  all  the  systems  can 
use  that  job  availability  situation.  The  program  legislatively  is  that 
there  are  some  confidentiality  problems  which  are  probably  turf 
problems,  using  confidentiality  as  an  excuse.  You  need  to  make 
that  available  to  all  of  thet^^a  agencies  that  are  in  the  job  placement 
business,  not  just  to  one. 
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Senator  Simon.  If  you  can,  and  I  appreciate  your  comments,  Mr. 
Compton,  if  vou  and  your  staff  could  take  a  look  at  the  Senate  bill, 
lu,  ^  see  if  there  are  things  that  should  be  done.  I  have  just  one 
mor3  comment,  Mr.  Pierce.  We  are  going  to  be  getting  into  that 
1991  re-authonzation  higher  education  act  before  too  long.  I  think 
we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  this  whole  experience,  and  how  we  can 
specifically  use  aommunity  collies  more  effectively.  I  am  eager  for 
the  input  from  vou  and  yoxir  colleagues  here. 

And  Mr.  Cobleigh,  I  agree  with  you  when  you  say  that  we  have 
got  to  be  lookin^:  forproducts,  not  process; 

Here  is  mv  ft  ar:  We  have  so  str^sed  results.  If  you  have  a  choice 
of  taking  a  fouxth  grade  graduate  or  a  high  school -graduate,  if  you 
want  to  get  results,  you  pick  that  high  school  graduate,  and  pro- 
vide the  training  there.  The  paper  report  is  gomg  to  look  better. 
That  what  we  want  to  move  away  from.  I  don^  think  you  will 
arffue  vith  that.  But  I  just  want  for  the  record  u)  clarify  that. 

Mr.  C!oBLEiQH.  Yes,  but  the  point  I  make  is  that  the  performance 
system  set  up  by  the  Administration  was  for  quick  placement,  be- 
cause JTPA  passed  at  a  time    <ow  unemployment. 

Now,  it  is  very  clear  that  Congress  wants  targeting,  and  wants  to 
serve  the  most  difficult.  If  yu^>  make  that  message  across,  do  not 
write  it  into  all  kinds  of  law,    ;cu  have  got  to  do  ttiis." 

Make  it  clear  to  them.  Cha^e  the  perfcTnance  system,  and  then 
the  results  will  be  the  kind  of  folks,  that  you  want.  We  were  not 
tayii.j  to  get  those  results.  Now,  we  a*^  bemg  criticized  for  getting 
the  results  that  you  asked  u*?  *o  gee.  If  you  want  to  change  the 
rules,  change  them,  and  we  wm  comply,  but  do  not  criticize  us  for 
not  focusing  or  v:ie  hard  to  place,  when  the  goal  was  ii}  put  people 
back  to  work.  Ixow,  the  goal  has  changed,  whicl*  changed  the  per- 
formance standards.  Let  us  not  change  the  whole  system,  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  say. 

Senat  •  Simon.  Okay.  I  think  we  do  want  to  change  the  goal  a 
little  bit. 

Mr.  CoBLEiGH.  Definitely. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Could  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chauman  Hawkins.  I  would  like  Mr.  Cobleigh  to  clarify  his 
statement,  because  I  get  the  impression  that  the  thrust  of  your 
statement  was  pay  on  the  basis  of  results.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to 
do  that,  obviously  you  are  not  going  to  get  any  results  for  minori- 
ties, or  for  women,  or  for  the  dropouts.  Who  in  the  devil  is  going  to 
employ  ^  dropc  '  when  you  can  employ  an  individual  whohas 
some  collie  mrk:f  Obviously,  you  are  going,  to  do  that.  Now,  who 
are  the  ones  with  the  college?  The  best  educated  ones  would  obvi- 
ously not  be  mi  .orities.  So  we  are  getting  away  completely  from 
the  idea  of  targeting.  I  do  not  see  hov  yo\i,make  the^e  ideas  com- 
patible, if  you  are  merely  going  to  base  it  on  getting  results.  Then 
you  are  going  to  go  back  .to  the  same  criticwm  that  is  made  of 
JTPA  now.  That  it  is  creaming. ,    ...  , 

Mr..jEJop»  KiOH.  That  is  whnt  the  system  originally  was.  set  up  to 
do.  It.waa  ^et  up  to  get  quick. employment  at  low  cost.  That  is  what 
the  performance  standards  were. 

Chairman  HAwroNS.  Cwrect. 
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Mr.  CoBLEiGH.  If  you  makr  che  performance  standards,  or  you 
suggest  the  perfcmance  standards  should  stress  those  with  less 
than  sixth  grade  reading;  should  stress  dropouts;  and  you  give  the 
brcivnie  points,  and  the  results  for  getting  those  kinds  of  folks  in, 
then  the  system  will  focus  on  those  kind  of  folks.  The  system  cur- 
rently focused  on  getting  people  quick  placement  jobs,  not  long,  in 
depth  skill,  not  basic  skills.  If  you  say,  the  performance  standards 
shall  be,  you  have  got  to  train  so  many  folks  that  were  below  sixth 
grade  reading,  and  you  have  got  to  train  so  many  folks,  these  drop- 
outs, and  so  many  folks  that  have  been  on  welf€ure  for  over  two 
years,  and  you  make  that  the  results  that  you  are  looking  for,  then 
you  will  get  those  kinds  of  results. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Do  you  favor  that? 

Mr.  CoBLEiGH.  Yes,  I  do. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Because  I  thought  that  you  were  still  talk- 
ing about  paying  on  the  basis  of  results. 
Mr.  CoBUSiGH.  I  am.  I  £un  talking  about  results. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  But  results  as  

Mr.  CoBLEiGH.  As  defined  bjr  Conp-ess. 

Chairman  Hawkins,  [contmuingj  as  defined  by  Congress,  and 
along  the  line  of  the  current  prop^als.  All  have  three  proposals,  I 
understand,  have  much  more  targeting  than  the  current  law. 

Mr.  CoBLEiGH.  Yea  And  we  agree  with  the  finding  that  we  say 
that  there  has  to  be  flexibility.  Some  of  the  northern  states,  such 
as  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  claim  that  they  do  not  have  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  below  sixth  grade  reading.  I  am  not  real  sure 
that  that  is  true,  but  they  claim  that  they  do  not  have  the  same 
problems  as  some  other  states.  They  say  that  the  50  percent  re- 
quirement from  that  category  is  going  to  give  them  recmiting  prob- 
lems. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  they  are  fortunate. 
Mr.  CoBLEiGH.  I  know  they  are. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  And  if  they  want  some  of  the  problems  in 
my  district,  I  will  send  them  some  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  would  like  to  share  that  with  you, 

Chairman  Hawkins.  But  do  not  rob  my  constituents  of  some- 
thing, because  somebody  else  does  not  have  the  problem.  TliOy  are 
fortunate. 

Mr.  CoBLEiGH.  We  know  it.  But  when  you  give  us  money,  let  us 
solve  the  problems  th^t  we  have  got,  not  the  ones  we  do  not  have. 
Chairman  Hawkins.  Okay. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  want  to  thank  the  panel  for  what  has  been  interes^- 
i  -i. ;  lestimonv.  I  repeat,  your  entire  statements  will  be  entered  into 
tne  record.  And  I  woidd  like  to  call  on  panel  number  two.  Jack  D. 
Connelly,  Executive  Director  of  Job  for  Youth  in  Chicago,  and  Jack 
Wuest,  Executive  Director  of  Alternative  Schools  Network. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Go  right  ahead.  Senator  Simon.  * 

Senator  Simon.  I  hate  to  say  it,  biit  I  am  going  o)  have  to  leave, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  both  Jack  Connelly  and  Jack  Wuest  J^ck 
Wuest  has  testified  before  ur  on  the  Senate  side  in  Washi*.^  ^n, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  Jack  Connelly,  also,  but 
I  appreciate  your  havr  ^  the  hearing  here. 
.   Mr.  Hayes.  I  appreciate,  your  coming  here.  Senator.  ^ 
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Senator  Simon.  All  right,  and  I  hope  that  Congressman  Hawkins 
is  enjoying  this  good  California  weather  that  we  have  for  him. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman  Hawkins.  I  am  worried  about  getting  out  early 
enough,  before  it  changes. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hayes.  As  you  have  already  heard,  I  am  sure,  the  text  of 
your  entire  testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  so  if  you 
will  just  deal  with  the  parts  that  you  consider  salient,  and  high- 
light those,  we  would  appjrecia'ie  it,  in  the  interest  of  time. 

Mr.  Connelly.  Okay,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hayes.  So,  we  will  start  with  you,  Mr.  Connelly. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  D.  CONNELLY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
JOBS  FOR  YOUTH/CHICAGO 

Mr.  Connelly.  I  will  talk  fast,  too.  On  behalf  of  Jobs  for  Youth,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  offer  this  testimony,  and  thank  you 
and  your  colleagues  for  conducting  these  meetings. 

Congressman  Hayes,  Chairman  Hawkins,  Congressman  Savage, 
have  really  fine  records  on  behalf  of  services  for  the  disadvantaged. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  we  people  who  run  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged, really  appreciate  your  work  on  our  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of 
our  clients. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  just  a  little  bit  about  Jobs  for  Youth,  be- 
cause I  think  that  will  frame  my  testimony.  We  are  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  cited  by  name  in  the  original  Act.  We  have  sister  orga- 
nizations in  New  York  and  Boston.  We  are  a  charitable,  nonprofit 
organization,  and  We  work  with  young  men  and  womeii  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  Zl,  who  are  from  poor  families,  and  our  purpose 
is  to  help  them  become  independent,  and  self  sufficient.  Jobs  for 
Youth/Chicajgc  *3  now  celebrating  its  eleventh  anniversary. 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  we  will  make  about  a  thousand  job  place- 
ments with  more  than  300  difi'erent  area  l"sinesses.  They  are  a\l 
private  sector  businesses.  Almost  all  of  our  clients  are  minoritief>. 
About  half  are  school  dropouts,  and  we  serve  a'  roughly  equU 
number  of  males  and  females,  and  about  a  third  of  the  females  we' 
serve  are  single  parents  with  dependent  children.  We. ^operate  a 
learning  center,  also,  which  helps  yoimg  people  that  are  deficient 
in  basic  skills,  or  they  have  dropped  oi^t  of  school,  to  finish  their 
GED.  In  short,  we  hope  that  ^e/reflect  the  spirit  and  the*  best 
intent  of  JTPA.  .  >     <  . 

You  have  asked  for  some  very  specific  comments,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  am  going  to  offer.  You  talked  about  the  need  for  targetmg 
individuals  who  are  most  in  need.  I  assume  that  you  want  to  fi^e 
tune  the  Act,  that  you  want  to,  as  you  have  been  saying  all  morn- 
ing, target  people  who  really  have  the  most  need  of.  services,  but 
might  De  the  mqat  difficult  to  otherwise  serve.  We  strongly  support 
that  mtent,  but  from  my  reading  of  H.R.  2039,  it  seems  that  you 
have  got  to  be  poor  and  sometldng  else,  in  some  cases.  You  have 
got  to  be  poor  and  illiterate,  poor  and  long  term  unemployed,  and 
so  on.  For  youths,  the  at  risk  is  poor,  and  maybe  50  percent  drop- 
out, or  up  to  50  percent  in  school. 
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We  work  with  poor  people,  and  we  have  always  worked  only  with 
poor  people.  I  am  trying  to  sit  here  imagine  saying  to  a  prospective 
clien^  vhat,  "You  are  poor,  but  vou  are  a  school  graduate  and  you 
are  literate,  so  you  are  not  eligible  for  our  program,"  and  I  cannot 
quite  ima^e  that  conversation,  so  I  am  a  little  concerned  about 
the  precision  of  the  targeting.  And  I  have  never  met  anyone  who  is 
only  poor.  I  have  never  met  anyone  who  just  had  poverty  as  the 
barrier.  Poverty  always  carries  with  it  a  whole  array  of  things. 

Our  experience  also  tells  xxs  that  disadvantaged  youths,  particu- 
larly minority  youths,  who  may  be  literate,  and  may  have  a  ^igh 
school  diploma,  can  still  find  it  really  difficult  to  get  a  job,  and  to 
get  access  to  the  economic  mainstream.  We  see  ld&  that  come  into 
our  program  that  jxxst  do  hot  know  how  to  use  the  public  transpor- 
tation system.  They  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  the  leibor  market. 
They  do  not  know  anyt'iing  about  going  to  an  interview.  They  may 
need  shorter  term  intervention,  but  they  need  some  help,  and  some 
assistance,  in  building  a  bridge  to  those  jobs.  One  way  of  which 
would  be,  as  Mr.  Compton  mentioned,  making  sure  that  there  is 
access  to  jobs  in  the  suburbs.  I  think  that  that  is  very  important. 

A  large  part  of  our  work  with  young  people  is  building  bridges. 
That  is  the  focus  of  a  great  deal  of  what  we  do.  Now,  spencung 
more  time  and  money  than  we  do  now  to  precisely  identi^  addi- 
tional characteristics  to  determine  if  an  applicant  is  eligible),  could 
really  be  a  nightmare  for  us.  With  the  advent  of  block  jTrants, 
which  was  really  an  ingenious  device,  we  have  replaced  o^e  gov- 
ernment department  writing  regulations  with  50  government  de- 
partments, in  50  states,  enforcing  50  variations  of  the  law.  Now, 
from  our  point  of  view,  where  we  have  to  work  with  people  that 
are  the  subject  of  the  Act,  it  is  like  trying  to  swim  in  molasses. 

Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean.  These  four  pages  are  the  applica- 
tion to  admission  for  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  ,i*retty  good 
school.  These  five  pages  are  the  application  to  the  Harvard  3usi 
ness  School.  These  47  pages  are  wnat  you  have  to  do  to  put  4. 
person  into  the.  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  program. 

[Applause.] 

Now,  we  are  working  with  400  kids.  That  means  45,000  pages  of 
paperwork.  I  sometimee  think  (hat  there  is  a  secret  lobby  of  paper 
companies,  and  photocopier  companies  that  are  behhid  

Mr.  Hayes.  Could  be.  You  could  be  correct.  Go  right  ahead. 

[Laught^i:.] 

Mr.  Connelly,  [continuing]  a  gr^t  many  of  these  laws. 
Mr.  HAyes.  That  is  par  for  the  course. 

Mr.  Connelly.  Since  JTPA  was  enacted,  the  administrative  re- 
quirements have  continued  to  grow  unchecked.  It  is  at  the  point 
where  a  lot  of  us  are  forced  to  focus  oh  the  administrative  process, 
rather  than  the  services  we  deliver.  It  is  kind  of  mindless.  You 
have  got  to  provide  leadership  for  us.  If  you  do  not  provide  leader- 
ship in  making  the  administration  sane  and  manageable,  things 
will  continue  to  get  worse.  I  am  absolutely  certain  of  it. 

The  real  problem,  I  think,  for  Chicago,  from  my  experience  in 
Chicago,  is  not  strictly  the  precise  alloc^ation  of  funds  to  particular 
groups.  It  is  really  the  total  funding  that  is  being  made  available 
for  services,  and  this  is  something  that  does  not  seem  to  be  current 
to  discuss. 
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I  see  this  week  that  the  president  of  the  Urban  League  has  sug- 
gested that  we  re-target  the  funds  that  we  will  save  from  the  de- 
ft/nse  spending  towards  helping  disadvantaged  blacks.  I  would 
second  that  projpostd. 

In  the  10  years,  employment  and  training  funding,  and  par- 
ticularly. Chairman  Hawkins,  despite  your  leadership— and  you 
were  speaking  very  much  a  lonely  voice— you  saw  how  it  has  been 
cut,  and  slashed,  and  cut,  an**  '  3hed,  and  we  are  sitting  here 
todav,  talking  about  a  fraction,  a  fraction  of  the  funding  that  was 
available  say,  10  years  ago.  We  are  discussing  over  how  we  should 
use  much  less  money  better  than  we  have  used  this  less  money  in 
the  immediate  past. 

Here  in  Chicago,'  by  very  conservative  measures,  we  have  got 
more  than  15,000  people  dropping  out  of  the  public  schools  every 
single  year.  They  are  not  retummg  to  school.  They  are  not  going 
on  to  community  colleges.  They  are  not  entering  the  armed  forces. 
The  armed  forces '  will  not  take  them,  as  you  know.  They  are  not 
fiioving  on  to  occupations  within  which  they  can  support  them- 
selves. Regardless  of  what  we  may  do  to  prevent  dropout  programs 
in  the  future,  right  now,  in  our  midst,  we  have  generations  of  drop- 
outs who,  without  our  help,  are  going  to  have  very  limited  future 
prospects,  and  most  likely,  are  going  to  be  dependents.  And  these 
people  are  not  going  away.  Even  if  school  reform  were  a  100  per- 
cent successful  tomorrow,  we  have  a  population  that  is  ill  equipped 
to  succeed,  and  I  know  that  our  situation  is  not  all  that  d&ferent 
from  Los  Angeles,  or  New  York,  or  any  of  our  other  large  urban 
areas. 

The  dropout  problem  here  and  elsewhere  is  alarming.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  address  this  problem,  that  is  how  we  have  set  up  our 
learning  centers.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  JTPA  is  now  looking  at 
funding  progTvims  and  funding  incentives  for  dropouts  as  a  high 
priority.  That  is  new.  I  strongly  support  your  work  on  that.  As  to 
targeting  services  more  effectively  to  serve  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged, we  support  Congressman  Hawkim's  proposal.  The  Act, 
as  best  I  can  tell,  is  intended  to  help  people  gain  skills,  and  have 
access  to  the  support  they  need  to  be  self  sufficient.  It  will  not 
create  jobs.  It  is  not  going  to  build  a  factory,  but  what  the  Act  can 
do  is  it  can  focus  on  a  population  that  needs  skills  to  get  access. 
This  is  a  long  way  of  saving  that  any  look  at  the  formula,  so  that 
we  target  on  economically  disadvantaged  is,  I  think,  what  is  most 
inaportantly  needed,  and  I  strongly  support  that 

Virtually  every  one  of  the  300  businesses  that  we  work  with, 
says,  "Give  me  someone  who  is  literate,  who  can  think,  and  who 
can  communicate.  I  will  train  the  people.''  I  am  talking  about 
youths,  and  I  am  not  talking  about  an  adult  population,  but  I  think 
that  separating  programs,  youth  programs  and  adult  programs, 
and  acknowledging  they  have  different  needs,  is  really  important. 
Most  of  the  kids  we  work  with  really  need  to  get  basic  skills.  They 
really  need  to  get  some  sort  of  work  experience.  They  need  to  know 
how  to  get  access  to  the  job  market,  and  frankly,  they  made  need 
to  fall  on  their  faces  a  couple  of  times,  just  to  get  their  sea  legs,  so 
to  speak.  An  adult  may  be  supporting  a  family,  and  may  need  a 
larger  income  right  now.  They  may  have  completely  different  goals 
that  they  could  look  at  through  a  JTPA  program,  so  we  see  that 
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there  are  differences,  and  we  support  your  work  in  tergeting  those 
differences. 

You  liave  also  asked  for  us  to  comment  on  ways  to  improve  qual- 
ity and  accountability,  I  note  that  you  are  propormg  various  cost 
Imutations  in  order  to'account  for  the  use  of  funding.  If  the  idea  is 
to  ensure  that  JTPA  money  is  spent  in  furtherance  of  JTPA  activi- 
ties, I  strongly  support  your  intent,  but  from  my  vantage  as  a  serv- 
ice p;t>yider,  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  regulations  that  will 
be  generated  to  account  for  the  proposed  cost  limitations. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Connelly,  I  do  not  want  to  be  rude,  but  if  you 
could  sort  of  wind  up. 

Mr.  Connelly.  Okay.  Let  me  sum  up.  On  the  point  of  fixed  unit 
cost  Md  mcentive,  ^nd  on  targeting  populations,  if  you  go  at  it  by 
providing  incentives,  or  as  the  gentleman  before  suggested,  by  pro- 
viding particular  populations  that  are  defined  that  we  should  work 
with,  I  think  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  get  to  that  end.  We 
should  be  concerned  that  those  most  in  need  of  service  are  served, 
rather  than  going  after  how  you  spent  the  money,  by  line  item  cat^ 
erones.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  And  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  workmg  on  our  behalf 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Jack  D.  Connelly  follows:] 
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TBSmfONY  OF  JOBH  D.  CONNELLY 
JOBS  FOR  YOUTH/CHICAGO 

On  behalf  of  Jobs  for  Youth,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
offer  this  testimony  and  thank  you  and  your  colleagues  for 
conducting  these  field  hearings*    Before  I  begin  X  want  to 
comend  both  Congressnan  Hayes  and  Chairman  Hawkins  on  their 
outstanding  records  on  behalf  of  services  for  disadvantaged 
Americans,  and  particularly  on  behalf  of  youth,  and  for  your 
current  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
ABOUT  JOBS  FOR  YOUTH 

As  the  Comuittee  may  know,  .Tobs  for  Youth  is  cited  *jy  name 
in  t:he  original  Act.    We  have  sister  organizations  in  New  York 
and  Boston.    Bach  is  a  charitable  nonprofit  incorporated  in  the 
state  in  which  each  operates.    However,  we  share  the  mission  of 
helping  young  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  years 
who  are  from  poor  families  to  become  independent  and  self- 
sufficient  adults.    Jobs  for  Youth/Chicago  is  in  it's  eleventh 
year  of  service. 
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In^)^e  course  of  a  year  we  will  sake  almost  1,000  job 
placesents  with  sore  than  300  area  businesses,    Alnost  all  oY  our 
clients  are  atinorities,  about  half  are  school  dropouts,  and  we 
serve  a  roughly  equal  nuMber  of  nales  and  females.    About  one 
third  of  our  females  have  dependent  children.    We  also  operate  a 
Learning  Center  which  helps  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  thei^:  GED, 

We  are  supported  by  a  broad  range  of  businesses, 
foundations,  and  individuals,  are  a  member  of  the  United  Hay,  and 
are  receiving  funding  under  the  JTPA  as  well.    He  are  governed  by 
a  volunteer  Boart'.  of  Directors  most  of  whom  are  business  people. 
Our  professional  staff  is  supplemented  by  close  to  200  volunteers 
from  area  businesses  and  the  professions,    jn  many  ways,  we 
believe  that  Jobs  for  Youth  reflects  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act, 

TARGETING  SKPVTgES 

To  begin,  you  have  asked  for  comments  on  th.  need  for 
improved  targeting  under  jtpA  for  those  individuals  who  are  most 
in  need.    Here,  my  assumption  is  that  the  intent  of  fine-tuning 
the  targeting  of  services  is  to  insure  that  those  people  who  need 
help  most  will  get  help.    No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  oppose 
efforts  to  strengthen  legislation  to  more  clearly  address  its 
purpose.    In  the  original  Act,  the  intent  to  serve  economically 


disa*dvantaged  people  is  explicitly  stated. 
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From,  my  readln<^  of  HR  2039,  it  seens  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  be  poor.    Rather,  you  nave  to  be  poor  and  something  else.'  For 
adults,  that  something  eise  can  be  illiterate,  long  term 
unemployed,  and  so  on.    For  youths,  they  are  "at  risk,"  50 
percent  dropouts  and  poor.    How  Jobs  for  Youth  works  exclusively 
with  poor  people,  and  I  am  sitting  here  trying  to  imagine  saying 
to  a  prospective  client  who  is,  when  he  comes  to  us,  currently 
living  in  poverty,  but  is  a  high  school  graduate  and  is  literate, 
that  he  is  not  eligible  for  our  program  because  ve*ve  already  met 
our  quota  for  clients  like  him.    I  have  never  met  one  of  these 
people  who  was  "only"  poor,  that  his  or  her  poverty  was  a  "single 
issue"  problem. 

More,  our  experience  tells  us  that  economically 
disadvantaged  youths  who  are  both  literate  and  armed  with  a  high 
school  diploma  can  st:ill  find  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
gain  access  to  ::he  economic  mainstream  -  because  of  a  number  of 
factors,  including  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  marketplace  and 
at  times  racism «    A  large  part  of  our  work,  over  the  years,  has 
been  building  bridges  between  the  business  community  which  has 
jobs  to  offer     especially  entry-level  jobs  -  and  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  who  want  to  work  but  need  a  great  deal  of 
training  and  longer-term  support  to  land  and  keep  jobs  and  to 
grow  in  the  workplace. 
PAPERWORK  TS  OUT  OP  CONTROL 

Spending  more  time  and  money  than  we  do  row  to  precisely 
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identify  additional  characteristics  to  determine  an  applicant's 
prograii  eligibility  could  well  bring  our  work  to  a  halt,  with 
the  advent  of  block  grants,  we've  replaced  one  government 
department  writing  and  carrying  out  regulations  with  50 
government  departments  in  50  states  writing  and  enforcing  50 
variations  of  the  Act.    From  our  point,  where  services  are 
delivered,  it's  like  trying  to  swim  in  molasses^ 

>:ere'9  what  I  mean.    These  four  page^  comprise  the 
application  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Chicago;  these 
five  pages  vake  up  the  application  to  the  Harvard  business 
school.    These  48  pages  must  be  completed  (not  counting  carbons) 
to  provide  services  to  our  clients  under  JTPA  as  things  now 
stand.      To  work  with  400  kids  under  JTPA,  we  must  generate 
45,000  pieces  of  paper  this  year.    Adding  requirements  beyond 
^economically  disadvantaged**  will  mean  more  paperwork,  making 
application  to  the  program  even  more  complex  then  it  is  now.  And 
right  now,  it*s  out  of  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  since  JTPA  was  enacted,  the 
administrative  requirements  have  continued  to  grow  unchecxed.  It 
is  at  the  point  inhere  many  of  us  are  forced  to  focus  more 
intently  on  the  administrative  prc'"**'s  rather  than  on  the 
services  we  must  deliver.    It*s  mindless.    If  you  do  not  provide 
leadership  in  making  the  ac'.ministration  of  the  Act  sane  and 
manageable,  things  will  continue  to  get  worse  and,  moreso,  evc^ry 
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«   tiae  nev  requirevents  are  added  to  the  Act. 
FUHDIKG  TOR  SBRVTCgfi 

The  real  problen  here  is  not  the  allocation  of  funds  by 
percentage  to  particular  groups,  it  the  total  ^Mount  of  funding 
being  made  available  for  these  services.    I  see  where,  this  week, 
the  president  of  the  Urban  League  has  suggested  that  anticipated 
savings  in  defense  spending  be  directed  towards  helping 
disadvantaged  BlacJcs        I  would  second  that  proposal.    In  the 
past  10  years,  Enployaent  and  Training  funding  has  been  cut  by 
about  80  percent.    Poor  people,  and  I  an  talking  about  our  inner 
city's  poor,  don't  have  many  viable  options  as  it  is. 
THE  DROPODT  PROBLEM 

However,  in  Chicago,  by  very  conservative  measures,  more 
than.  15,000  young  people  are  dropping  out  of  school  each  year. 
These  youths  are  not  returning  nor  are  they  going  on  to  community 
colleges,  ent^uring  the  armed  forces  or  moving  on  to  occupations 
with  which  they  can  support  themselves.    Regardless  of  what  we 
may  want  to  prevent  from  happening  in  the  future,  right  now  we 
have  several  generations  o\  dropouts  who,  without  our 
intervention,  not  only  have  very  limited  future  prospects  but,  by 
all  measures,  will  most  likely  be  dependant  on  some  form  of 
public  support.    And  these  people  are  not  going  away.    Even  if 
school  reform  in  Chicago  is  xoo  percent  successful  tomorrow,  we 
have  in  our  midst  a  hugh  population  ill-equipped  to  succeed  in 
the  labor  market.    And  I  know  that  our  situation  isn't  all  that 
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different  thus  Los  Angeles,  or  New  York  or  any  of  our  larger 
older  urban  areas. 

The  dropout  problem  here    *  and  elsewhere  across'  the  nation 
-  is  alarming.    In  an  attempt  to  address  this  pressing  problem, 
Jobs  for  Youth/Chicago  has  mounted  a  large-scale  Dropout 
Education  Project  to  help  dropouts  earn  their  GEDs  so  we  can 
place  them  in  good  jobs.    Up  until  now,  funding  for  an  effort  of 
this  sort  has  been  a  high  priority  item  cnder  JTPA.    I  am 
therefore  pleased  to  not  that  you  plan  to  strengthen  the  Act  in 
this  regard. 

As  to  targeting  service  areas  more  effectively  in  ordeu  to 
serve  the  economically  disadvantaged,  I  strongly  support 
Congressman  Hawkins  Proposal.    The  Act,  as  best  I  can  tell,  is 
intended  to  help  people  gain  skills  and  have  access  to  the 
support  nesded  to  become  self-sufficient.    It  won*t  create  jobs. 
Here  in  Chicago  we  nocJ  all  the  help  we  can  get.    Jobs  for  Youth 
usually  has  more  jobs  than  we  can  fill.    Preparing  people  to 
succee(5.  is  our  most  pressing  need.    Virtually  every  one  of  the 
more  than  300  businesses  with  which  we  work  wants,  as  a  minimum, 
job  candidates  to  possess  basic  literacy,  and  reasoning  and 
communications  skills. 
SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  YOUTH 

As  to  separate  programs  for  youth  and  adults,  I  think  the 
most  helpful  way  I  can  comment  is  to  talk  about  how  the  needs  of 
youth  may  '^e  different  than  the  needa  of  adults.    The  young 
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people      see,  almost  invariably,  have  little  or  no  work 
experience,  and  are  not  faniliar  with  the  labor  market.  They 
don*t  know  what  kind  of  jobs  are  available,  or  what  the 
requirements  are  to  get  those  jobs*    Our  kids  must  often  need 
experience  and  training  at  this  point  in  their  lives  more  than 


they  need  current  income.    Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 


A  great  deal  of  Jobs  for  Youth's  program  involves  giving  our 
young  clients  information  about  the  labor  market  and  teaching 
them  how  to  gain  access  to  it  and  grow  in  it*    Conversely,  X 
should  add  t>iat  we  spend  an  almost  equal  amount  of  effort 
teach liig  employers  how  to  tap  this  eager  and  willing  workforce* 
THit  &nct«cr  way,  for  a  youth  starting  a  first  job  at  $4.25  per 
hour,  the  experience,  not  the  wage,  is  of  greatest  worth* 
MAKING  PROGRAMS  ACCOUNTABLE 

You  have  also  asked  for  comments  on  ways  to  Improve  program 
quality  and  accountability.    Here,  I  note  that  you  are  proposing 
various  cost  limitations  in  order  to  account  for  the  use  of 
funding*    If  the  idoa  is  to  ensure  that  JTPA  aoney  be  spent  in 
furtherance  of  JTP?  activities.  I  strongly  support  your  intent* 
But,  from  my  vantage  of  a  service  provider  I  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  the  regulations  that  will  be  generated  to  account  ^for 
the  prepossessed  cost  limitations* 


this* 
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To  quote  a  piece  in  this  week's  Eronomist!  (January  9,  1S90) 

It  irf  iiSpossible  to  overstate  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  goveinfuaent  * s 
f in£:ncial*management  systems,  scolds  Mr. 
chsries  Bowsher,  the  comptroller-general 
at  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Federal  agencies  employ  around  200 
different  accounting  systems,  some  ot 
which  date  back  bO  years  of  more  (one 
government  auditor  claims  that  some 
agencies  do  not  even  use  double-entry 
book-keeping,  invented       the  Middle 
Ages . ) 

X  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  but  I  think  even  they  would 
fine  it  a  ch&llenge  to  precisely  distinguish  between 
adninistrAtion,  training,  and  supportive  services  cost 
categories « 

By  using  language  which  discourages  fixed<-unit  price 
c  Atracts  -  which  HR  2039  does  -  the  focus  is  shifted  from 


outcomes  tc  process.    You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.    A  provider 
who  is  paid  for  outcomes  needs  flexibility  in  deciding  how  to 
allocate  the  money.    However,  if  assurances  that  funds  r^re 
expended  according  to  particular  line-items  ar.d  oa  specific 
functions  is  of  paramount  importance,  it  is  not  possible  to 
guarantee  outcomes.    If  this  proposed  change  reflects  a  concern 
for  abuse  and  iQisuse  of  funds,  then  the  procurement  process  is 
where  the  scrutiny  is  needed. 

Right  now,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has  drawn  up 
regulations  to  make  sure  that  the  funds  used  under  JTPA  can  truly 
be  accounted  fc**.    They  seem  to  anticipate  your  proposal.  In 
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essence,  these  regulations  say  that  nonprofits  have  to  spen'  all 
of  the  money  acj^ivc  ing  services  during  a  program  year  or,  if 
anything  is  left,  it  must  be  spent  on  the  same  services  in  the 
following  year.    For-profit  entities  are  made  exempt  from  this 
rule.    This  is  an  absolutely  brilliant  method  for  discouraging 
programs  to  ever  become  more  efficient,  let  alon<^  to  concentr&te 
on  outcomes. 

In  the  past,  I  have  managed  federal  funds  whore,  unless  we 
spent  the  money  by  the  end  of  the  grant  period,  it  would  be 
returned  to  the  government.    I  remember  struggling  to  find  ways 
to  Tjnd  down    he  grant  -  leasing  really  expensive  xerox 
machines,  getting  fancy  phones,  and  so  on  -  so  that  we  could  keep 
the  money  in  our  local  economy.    Crazy,    I  guarantee  that  by 
putting  the  scrutiny  on  cost  limitations  rather  than  on 
procurement  standards  -  you  are  going  to  trade  results  for 
paperwork,  and  crixple  nonprt  fit  organizations  in  the  bargain.  I 
repeat,  please  concentrate  on  the  procurement  process  -  check  out 
who  you  do  busin««ss  with.    That's  the  best  way  I  Icnow  of  to 
ensure  that  th^  fu^^ds  are  well  used.    Please  don't  make  more 
opportunities  tor  creative  accounting  instead. 

In  closing,  again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  are 
doing  on  behalf  oC  disadvantaged  Americans,    Curing  the  1980s, 
our  social  scientists  came  up  with  the  term  "underclass**  -  people 
who  are  not  sharing  in  the  American  dream  and  who,  as  best  ve  can 
tell,  are  likely  to  re'^ain  on  the  fringes  of  our  communities. 
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people  whose  potential  nay  never  be  realized.    These  are  the 
same  people  that  JTPA,  at  its  best,  is  trying  to  help. 

I  have  worked  in  educat.lon  &  human  services  for  more  than  20 
years.    I  have  taught  emotior.ally  disturbed  kids  and  I  have 
managed  government  departments.    I've  seen  a  lot  of  failure,  and 
I  have  seen  a  fair  eunount  of  success  as  well.    Through  this,  I*ve 
not  come  up  vith  a  8ure«-fire  formula  to  eliminate  poverty  and 
dependence.    However,  I  am  absolutely  certain  that,  if  we  have 
the  will  to  address  our  problems,  we  can  find  solutions. 

In  the  eighties,  we  slashed  puolic  housing  programs  a;vi 
discovered  homelessness.    I  am  certain  that,  without  your 
vigilance,  programs  like  Jobs  for  Youth  would  have  been  decimated 
as  well.    Congressman  Hawkins,  you  have  hrd  the  courage  to  speak 
loudly  and  clearly  on  behalf  of  those  at  the  greatest  risk,  who 
have  the  least  power  to  speak  ou  i^ehQlf  of  their,  own  needs.  And 
I  know  that  your  position  has  not  always  been  popular. 

Right  now,  I  think  that  what  we  need  most  is  to  support 
initiatives  tnat  are  making  a  difference,  that  are  achieving  the 
goals  that  you  are  txrying  to  address.    We  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
about  what  works  and  what  doesn't.    We  need  to  continue  to  act  on 
this  ]aiowledge. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Wuest. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  WUEST,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOLS  NETWORK 

Mr.  Wuest.  Thanks  a  lot.  I  really  appreciate  the  oppNortunity  to 
test^.  As  I  was  preparing  testimony,  1  was  remembering  that  10 
years  ago,  I  think.  Congressman  Hawkins,  Bill  Spring,  and  other 
fnvnds,  Bob  Taggart  and  I,  we  were  sitting  in  the  Wlu  House- 
almost  10  years  ago  to  the  month— when  President  Carter  was  un- 
veiling a  Youth  Act. 

Unfortunately,  end  that  was  two  billion  dollars;  a  billion  dollars 
for  kids  out  of  school;  and  a  billion  dollars  for  kids  in  school.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  Act  died.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  kind  of 
history,  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  the  history,  as  re* 
cently  as  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  Conjcressman  Hayes  intro- 
duced a  fiill  employment  legislation.  I  know  that  you  were  all  co- 
sponsors  of  that  bill.  What  has  happen^  in  the  last  10  years  is  a 
dframatic  shift  of  blaming  the  victim,  and  many  of  the  problems  we 
look  at,  where  if  people  had  jobs,  adequately  paying  joDS,  we  would 
not  be  lookin^  a.,  the  massive  problems  that  we  are  looking  at  now. 

Unfortunately,  again,  thinking  about  the  history  of  JTPA,  what 
we  have  is  basically  half  of  two  different  animals.  We  have  had 
part  of  the  Youth  Act,  and  part  of  other  kinds  of  pr<^ams  trying 
to  reach  adults,  and  many  of  us  who  worked  on  the  Youth  Ac^ 
when  we  saw  what  JTPA  was  becoming,  we  '^ew  that  the  per- 
formance standards  would  skewer  the  whole  piogram  to  serving 
oiily  those  at  the  highest  level  of  skills. 

From  the  various  kL^ds  of  research  that  came  out  fix)m  the 
Youth  Demonstration  Act  in  the  1970's,  we  know  from  then,  and 
we  know  from  our  experience  in  the  last  10  years,  and  our  work  in 
the  alternative  schools  in  the  inner  city  in  Chicago,  if  you  can  pio- 
vide  someone  with  the  skills,  basic  skills,  and  I  am  talking  about 

Particularly  the  youth,  they  will  be  able  to  find  some  jobs.  You 
elp  them  find  a  job,  but  they  need  the  skills,  ap  Jack  has  said,  in 
order  to  find  those  kinds  of  jobs.  As  you  know,  the  dropout  rate  in 
the  city  is  about  50  percent.  Only  about  10  percent  of  all  the  high 
school  students  in  this  city  leave  with  any  kind  of  skills  to  even 
compete  with  jobs.        ^  ^ 

So,  the  emphasio  of  JTPA,  refocusing  it  to  the  people  who  are 
low  at  skills,  not  only  is  the  light  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  also  the 
necessary  economic  thing  to  do.  We  have  done  some  research  that 
shows  that  the  White  population  of  the  entry  level  work  force  in 
this  city  alone  goes  down  51  percent,  and  in  Cook  County,  it  goes 
down  by  38  percent.  Those  numbers  amount  to  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  kids,  fewer  kids  totally,  and  those  kids  are  prtidominantly 
White.  Now,  you  can  look  at  this  two  ways.  JiJither  it  is  predomi- 
nantly a  civil  rights  opportunity.  It  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
black  and  Hispanic  kids  who  are  primarily  a  surphos  labor  forc3  to 
be  brcught  in  as  a  jjrimaiy  labor  source. 

With  the  events  in  Eastern  Europe^  my  guess  might  be  that  we 
may  see  those  people  come  in  as  labor,  and  cheat  black  and  His- 
panic youth  and  adults  as  surplus  labor  force.  That  is  a  real  worry 
I  have. 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Me  and  you  bcih. 

Mr.  WuEST.  The  emphasis  we  see  for  JTPA  to  basic  skills  is  abso- 
lutely critical.  Absolutely  critical,  and  your  specific  points  that  you 
weiit  to  see  addressed:  Progreun  quality.  Our  experience  is  that  pro- 
gram quality  is  developed  out  of  programs  that  are  comprehensive, 
that  link  education,  employment  placement  services,  and  support 
services.  They  have  to  be  longer  term,  and  they  also  need  to  be  pro- 

frams  that  are  really  providing  more  cost  per  participant,  not  the 
1200  or  $1300  received  for  JTPA  programs.  The  Qty  of  Chicago 
spends  between  $4600  and  $5000  a  kid  in  high  school,  and  those  are 
the  kind  of  costs  we  need  to  look  at.  On  the  issue  of  full  funding. 
Jack  and  I  talked  about  this  last  week.  If  we  have  very  little  fimds, 
we  have  to  start  targeting  much  more,  and  we  start  excluding 
more  people. 

If  you  look  at  the  Youth  Act  again,  10  years  ago  we  had  two  bil- 
lion dollars  committed  just  to  youth.  Just  in  today's  dollars  that 
would  be  four  billion  dollars.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  sit  here  and  rec- 
ommend that  we  have  eight  billion  dollars,  but  we  need  that,  and 
again,  not  because  it  is  now  the  right  thing  to  do,  it  is  the  correct 
t}ung  to  do,  it  is  also  the  economiccdly  sound  thing  to  do.  I  have  sat 
with  meyor  business  leaders  in  this  city  who  are  li  cold  sweats 
about  where  they  are  going  to  find  qualified  workers  thai  will  keep 
their  buriness  as  competitive.  And  tha^  is  a  major  issue,  not  only  in 
this  city,  and  I  note  in  the  hearings  that  Congressman  Hawkins 
had  in  June  on  the  Work  Force  2000  Act,  but  that  is  a  msgor  issue 
for  this  city,  or  the  country.  My  hunch  is  that  that  issue  will  not 
really  come  to  a  head  until  1993»  1994,  or  1995,  and  then  we  will 
have  a  crisis,  and  as  usuad,  crisis  will  drive  policy. 

The  third  issue  is  performance  standards,  again,  as  I  said  earlier, 
we  knew  in  1982  and  1988  that  performance  standards  would 
skewer  even  the  very  good  language  that  was  in  there  for  youth 
programs,  and  it  did  that  exactly.  It  skewered  it  to  higher  level 
skilled  kids;  it  skewered  it  to  the  kids  who  were  most  prepared. 
Those  are  not  the  kinds  of  kids  that  we  can  afford  now,  or  could 
afford  then,  to  really  Tocus  on.  I  applaud  your  efforts  in  terms  of 
really  focusing  at  the  kids  who  are  dropouts. 

The  fourth  issue  is  that  what  we  need  is  dramatic,  and  dynamic 
leadership  from  the  Department  of  Labor.  Again,  I  would  hark 
back  to  what  we  saw  with  Bob  Taggart  and  the  Vice  President's 
task  force  under  Mondale  in  the  '70  s,  where  those  people  aggres- 
sively went  out,  and  brought  people  in,  and  looked  at  the  issues, 
and  looked  at  how  to  provide  technical  assistance. 

The  tough  nut  that  ycu  have  got  to  crack  is  that  you  develop  leg- 
islation, and  you  ai'e  taking  heat  on  development,  whether  or  not 
you  are  going  to  have  set  asides,  and  all  of  that,  from  the  existing 
bureaucracy.  I  can  guarantee  you,  the  existing  bureaucracies  will 
dig  their  heels  in,  unless  there  is  adequate  leadership  from  DOL,  in 
transition  from  the  high  level  of  the  state,  and  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  local  level  of  programs,  if  they  cannot  think  out 
hov7  to  change  their  progiams  to  the  focus  you  want,  they  will  dig 
in  and  resist  it.  They  absolutely  will,  and  you  can  already  see  that 
in  vhe  opposition  you  have  in  the  8  percent  set  asides,  and  things 
like  that. 


So,  the  leadership  fit)in  the  Department  of  Labor  is  going  to  be 
critical'in  passing  the  leadership  down. 

Now,  the  last  point  I  want  to  say  is,  I  get  a  big  kick  out  of  listen- 
ing to  Tom  Peters  talk  about  bureaucrapy.  And  I  think  he  is  right. 
You  have  to  cut  it  out,  and  what  kind  of  bureaucracy  has  been  es- 
tablished undei*  the  Reagan  years,  is  ju^  abysmal.  What  we  had 
under  CETA  was  a  program  that  was  funded  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, straight  to  the  dties,  and  prime  sponsors,  or  whatever  we 
call  these  things.  Now  we  put  a  whole  level  of  bureaucracy  in  be- 
tween that  has  taken  off  between  20  and  25  percent  of  the  money.  I 
say  cut  it  out,  because  it  just  adds  more  layers  of  bureaucrapy, 
more  paperwork,  and  the  pads  that  Jack  has  already  shown  you,  it 
develops  that  kind  of  paperwork,  and  we  need  to  get  more  money 
down  to  the  service  delivery  area  level. 

One  example,  and  I  will  close  here,  where  we  have  seen  a  good 
state  bureaucracy  iise  the  state  monies  that  they  have  is  Massachu- 
setts. Fr^nds  of  mine  are  there,  and  they  implemented  that  pro- 
gram. Tom  Glynn  and  other  people  back  in  1984,  1985.  What  they 
did  was  use  that  mon^,  incentive  money  for  local  SDA's  to  focus 
on  people  who  were  illiterate;  kids  who  were  dropouts;  and  welfare 
recipients.  But  their  aim  wcs  to  pass  that  money  straight  out.  They 
took  the  tough  decision  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  not  to  leave 
the  money  on  the  stump  and  give  to  the  community  college  system, 
and  the  school  board  system.  They  passed  it  out,  and  they  took 
heat  Dukakis  took  heat. 

We  did  not  do  that  here  in  Illinois,  and  I  do  not  think  that  hap- 
pens in  a  lot  of  other  states. 

My  last  pcint  is,  we  have  got  a  level  of  bureaucracy,  easy  for  me 
to  sit  here  and  say  that  it  ought  to  be  cut  out,  but  it  absolutely 
ought  to  if  we  want  to  make  this  an  effective  system. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Jack  Wuest  follows:] 
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ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOLS  NETWORK 


1 105  WEST  LAWRENCE  •  ROOM  310  •  CHICAGO  ILUNOtS  tC&W  •W7)  728^30 


JACK  WUEST  TESTIMONY 

TO'JnBDB 

HOUSE  COMMTITEE  ONEDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
HEARING  ONHR20S9 
JANUARY  12, 1990 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  here  and  testify  before  this  Committee  that  has  consistently  raised 
the  fundamer'tal  issues  idcing  the  poorest  and  lowest  skilled  adults  and  youth  in  our 
country. 

The  Alternative  Schools  Network  (ASN)  is  a  not-for-profit  organization  iu  Chicago  that 
has  been  addressing  this  issue  of  how  to  work  with  inner  city  youth  and  adults  for  the  last  15 
years.  ASN  has  built  an  impressive  track  record  of  operating  successful  programs 
meeting  the  education,  employment,  and  support  service  needs  of  this  population.  The 
Alternative  Schools  Network  is  a  coalition  of  50  commuiiity-  based,  non-profit  schools  and 
youth  and  adult  education  agencies  serving  inner-dfy  neighborhoods  in  Chicago.  With  a 
specific  focus  on  inner  city  youth  and  adults,  the  various  ASN  program  sites  have  worked 
as  a  coordinated  network  to  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  providing  educational 
opportunities  to  youth  and  adults  in  their  neighborhoods. 

I  have  worked  in  the  inner-city  for  over  twenty  years.  What  I  am  going  to  say  coi.;es  from 
my  experience  and  work  over  that  time. 

Research  and  cur  experience  in  the  Alternative  Schools  Network  shows  that  the  most 
effective  use  of  employment  and  training  funds  is  to  support  programs  tiiat  help  people  with 
the  lowest  incomes  and  the  lowest  academic  and  job  preparedness  skills  to  complete  their 
high  school  education  or  GED.  This  is  the  most  effective  use  of  these  funds  because  it  gives 
the  best  return  per  tax  dollar  spent  in  terms  of  reducing  or  eliminating  dependency 
payments  by  participants  and  increasing  taxes  paid  participants  who  go  back  to  work  on 
a  fill!  time,  regular  basis. 

By  finishing  their  GED  or  high  school  diploma  prrticipants  are  very  eo'^d  bets  to  increase 
their  lifetime  earnings  by  $400  to  $500  per  month. 

To  do  this  programs  must  be  able  to  work  with  persons  from  1  to  3  years  and  the  costs  will  be 
from  $3,0(>0  to  $4,600  per  year.  In  short,  programs  must  be  longer,  and  will  appear  to  cost 
more  thaii  the  current  JTPA  programs.  I  say  appear,  because  JTPA,  with  DOL*s  emphasis 
OR  ic«'  cost,  quick  iob  placements,  has  cost  all  of  us  very  much.  How?  Because  the  people 
going  through  the  training  dc  not  stay  in  jobs  over  the  long  term.  Their  training  is  short 
term  and  their  gains  are  short  term.  What  we  see  are  high  numbers  of  quick  job 
placementa  at  a  veiy  low  cost  but  a  year  or  two  later  the  folks  goini?  through  these  programs 
are  unemployed  or  so  \mderempIoyed  that  they  are  still  in  poverty,  still  costing  iis  all 
enormous  sums  of  money  for  dependency  payments  and  lost  tax  revenues  from  low  or  no 
wages. 
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So  if  these  sort  of  programs  don  t  really  work  in  the  long  run,  what  does?  Programs  that 
offer  comprehensive  educational  and  employment  services  •  centers  that  train  and  educate 
high  school  dropouts  and  adults  with  education  programs  offering  literacy,  adult  basic 
education,  high  school  completion  (with  three  options  -  GED,  competency-based  diploma, 
or  time-based  diploma)  job  and  career  preparation,  as  well  as  on-the-job  experience, 
specdHc  job  skill  training  and  job  placement 

Talk  to  the  students  in  these  centers  and  th^  will  tell  you  that  if  they  stay  in  their  center, 
get  an  ediication«  and  some  job  skilli,  they  ^  ^  th^  iRdll  get  a  job.  The  students  can  come 
in  for  a  few  hours  a  week  tbr  tutoring  if  *  read  below  the  fifth  grade  level,  or  they  can 
enroll  in  regular  classes  to  earn  a  hig^  tf  Jploma.  The  students  know  that  if  they  stay 
in  the  program  and  do  well,  th^  will  e^  .n  a  hi^  school  diploma  and  get  a  job,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  this  it  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  they  stay  in  the  program. 

These  are  the  three  levels  of  programming  offered  at  these  centers: 

1.  Edupfltinn  Programg  .  Literacy  programs  from  0  to  0th  grade 
reading  levels  to  move  on  to  5th  and  6th  grade  through  high  school  to  earn  a  high  school 
diploma  to  move  to  college  (two  and  four  year)  programs. 

These  programs  aim  to  have  people  learn  the  academic  and  life  skills  as  well  as  the 
social  skills  of  regular  and  on-time  attendance,  following  instructions,  and  critical  and 
analytic  thinking  so  they  are  more  easily  trained  to  the  employer's  QrstenL 

2.  )5mplQVTngnt  Preparatinn  and  Training  Proprflii^.  Employment 
preparation  can  begin  at  5th  and  6th  grade.  Usually  more  speciiic  job  skill  training  can 
be^  when  someone  readt  at  the  9th  or  10th  grade  level 

3.  Job  DeveloomenL  Part-time  job  development  could  happen  throughout 
the  program,  beginning  when  people  read  at  the  6th  or  7th  grade  level  (particularly  for  16  to 
21  year  olds).  Full-time  joi>s  would  be  the  reward  after  job  skill  training  and/or  high 
school  diploma.  All  throughout,  jU)S  are  uaed  as  key  incentives  and  rewards  for  students 
who  do  well  Sadi  student  is  being  prepared  for  nnployment;  each  student  is  gaining  more 
confidence  and  moving  towards  full-time  employment;  first  from  just  regular  program 
attendance  and  good  program  achievement,  to  employment  at  the  education  center,  to 
employment  in  the  local  neighborhood,  to  employment  outside  the  neighborhood.  There  are 
different  geographic  locations  of  entry  level  johi.  There  will  also  be  varying  levels  of  job 
skilh  required  in  these  different  locations. 

The  aim  here  is  twofold:  (1)  to  build  v&rticipants*  confidence  and  job  experience  resumes 
as  well  as  to  get  them  earning  some  iccome,  and  (2)  to  successfully  link  up  more  and  more 
employes  with  participants  so  the  employers  look  to  these  programs  and  real  jobs  await 
people  who  stick  with  the  program. 

Underpinning  all  of  these  levels  of  programs  are  strong  support  services  that  help  folks 
over  crises  and  to  build  group  and  individual  support  among  participants. 

These  comprehensive  leamin^eaming  centers  are  the  way  to  successfully  reach  the 
people  who  are  most  in  need  of  employment  and  training. 
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How  does  the  current  JTPSA  legislation  help  to  do  this?^ 
Not  well  at  all. 

First!  There  muat  be  a  comprehensive  jobs  program  pa3ring  an  adcq^^ate  wage  for 

every  person  who  wantf  to  work.  JTPA  does  not  do  this  at  all. 

Second!         The  JTPA  funding  formula  does  not  get  the  program  to  the  people  who  need 
this  the  most. 

The  JTPAfiinds  should  be  distributed  entirely  with  a  formula  based  100% 
on  disadvantaged  and  schooling  factors  ♦  partictilarly  #'s  of  dropouts,  #'s 
of  non-completers  of  high  school-adults  and  youth,  #'s  based  on  low  skill 
levels.  There  must  oe  some  way  to  correctly  target  the  funding  to  reach  the 
people  who  most  need  it  and  where  the  funding  will  get  the  most  gain  and 
results. 

We  don't  ask  people  to  be  2/3rds  unemployed  and  1/3  disadvantaged  -  they 
must  be  100%  disadvantaged.  So  the  formula  must  be  overwhelmingly 
based  on  the  disadvantaged  weights. 

We  underst£  d  the  potential  problems  with  changing  the  flow  of  money  but 
if  we  want  the  funds  to  be  spent  in  the  most  effective  way  we  should  do  this. 

Thir^;  A  separate  comprehensive  federal  program  should  be  developed  for  low 

skill  ed«  disadvantaged  youth  (ages  14  to  21)  who  are  in  or  out  of  school.  '*^ie 
model  for  this  is  the  Youth  Opportunities  Act  of  1980  that  died  with  tTimmy 
Carter's  defept  The  programs  co  be  developed  under  this  would  be 
comprehensive  and  able  to  offer  education,  skill  training,  employment  and 
support  services.  This  program  should  be  funded  at  $4  billion  •  $2  billion  for 
low  income  low  skill  youth  in  school  and  $2  billion  for  dropout  youth. 

There  fihould  also  be  a  separate  program  for  low  skilled  adults  that 
combines  education,  skill  training,  employment  and  supportive 
8ervices.This  program  should  be  funded  at  $4  billion. 

The  fun'^Jng  for  all  of  this  will  come  from  the  "peace  dividend" 
that  must  prepare  the  workforce  that  this  country  will  need  to  remain 
economically  competitive  in  the  world  market 

By  1994  we  will  witness  extraordinary  labor/skill  shortages  in 
thiscountiy.  In  Illinois  82%  ofthe  777,000  new  workers 
coming  into  the  workplace  in  the  90's  will  be  minorities.  V/e 
must  act  now  to  prepare  this  workforce. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  civil  rights  opportunity.  Issues  rarely 
move  because  of  their  "rightness"  or  *•correctness^  They  move 
because  of  ^iMttomline"  concerns.  The  businesses  of  this 
countiy  are  starting  to  see  these  existiag  and  growing 
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shortages  and  thoy  are  getting  on  the  band  wagon.  We  hope! 
Immigration  policy  could  sidetrack  this  opportunity  to  a  back 
station. 

But  for  now  we  &ce  a  tremendous  oppot  camty  to  develop  and 
shape  programs  to  move  blask  and  hispanic  adults  and  youth 
from  being  a  surplus  labor  poot  to  being  an  active  well  paid 
workforce. 

Fourth;         The  existing  performai^ce  standards  are  a  disaster.  The 
emphasis  on  high  placement  rates  has  forced  the  entire 
system,  particularly  for  youUi,  to  get  quick  and  cheap  Job 
placements.  And  as  I  stated  earlier  this  is  a  wasU»  cf  mon^. 
One  report  after  another  had  demonstrated  this. 

What  is  needed     two  separate  sets  of  reasonable  performance  staMi- 
one  for  youth  and  one  for  adults.  These  standards  must  encourage 
programs  to  work  with  lowskilled  and  low-income  people. 

The  National  Department  of  Labor  officials  must  ^-rovide 
aggressive  and  supportive  leadership  to  the  states  and  SDA's 
how  to  transform  tiieir  progkams  from  short  term,  low  cost  job 
placement/tra^oing  oriented  programming  to  longer  term,  hi^er  cift 
comprehensive 'education/tr^nins^emplpyment  prognuLs.*  The 
Department  of  Labor  should  mirror  what  was  done  1^  Bob  Taggart  arA 
others  at  DOL  in  the  late  7(f%  implementing  CEI'A/YEDPA  and  prfpiy 
the  Youth  Act  \^out  this  leadership  the  Jtates  and  SDA's  will  nVnifcli 
heals  and  resist  these  changes.  This  I  can  guarantee.  And  the 
opportunities  that  I  described  above  will  be  lost 

Specifically  raccess  with  hi^  risk  youth  should  be  shaped  in 
terms     dull  acquitition  and  credential  (GED/High  School  and/orMes 
diploma)  achievement  at  a  realistic  rate  of  40%  to  45%  at  the  highest  ftk 
just  can't  be  more  successful  than  this  with  youth  who  are  hig^  risk. 

Attached  are  some  relevant  articles  outlining  the  issues  touched  upon  in  my  testiiH^ 
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Chicago  faces  shrinkmg  labor  pool 


By  Menu  Gooznw 

Signs  thai  tmsracMo  in  the 
Qiam  area  mt  hcmi  a  AoH* 
aic  of  qaah&jd  wwtm  are  ptm- 
it%  totKt  omcfDVC 

#Dowi)lowD  banks  and  inaiir> 
ancK  ciK'.iitnk%  icBoit  ihtf  Mt 
havil^i  a  hard  line  TiJidijis 
ewNvyipeopfe  to  fii  their  enny^ 
kvcl  poliorn 

9IVfp-Mnlod  boank  outside 
facb  are  poMk4  oflbrinis  for 
sUfeb  RKCMtMs  for  the  first 
tiroain  veais; 

•  An  kiam  yirftj  of  smal 
Nwinrti  xhcm  *^i»)r  quafit/* 
has  become  uVir  Na  I  pnMcm 
fortbelntthmner. 

And  laiidc  the  pcnound  c\fiocs 
of  cnpi^pcn  both  ivye  and  smal 
ia  the  tdioii.  the  itafity  of  the 


nation  j|  bq^3  to  hit  hom& 

"We  haw  a  situation  where 
ika  the  rdathdy  low  levds  ol 
If  nittojnieBt,  the  Und «  r  woric 
force  aviUfe  for  caifrfcwl  iote 
i»y  not  be  «tat  cniplown  are 
amafwiKtl  to  in  lenm  ofedkica- 
don  kndi  ar  ?  baddrounL"  sMd 

Qoii  Oepartinurt  of  Coomene 
jt>d  Cowamnity .  Affairs*  job 
janinf  procrairaL 

mU/a  *--    -  ■  -  ■   *■   ««-« «■  1  - 

we  ofK  peofae  avaasoie  ime 
n  Chicflp),  so  on  that  Insis 

iheorcticaVy  donl  have  a  Ubor 
shortasc**  added  Miton  Hi,  dh 
rector  of  stralefic  danning  for 
(he  dty'k  Economic  Ocwk>proeat 
Cor  •'osion. 

"  when  you  start  to  talk 
^bout  veafic  ikli  th«  people 
bring  to  a  narticiiar  occupation, 
then  sdectntly  we  do  have  a 
Isbor  ifaoitar.  We  don't  teve  a 
labor  supply  «iith  the  required 

A  orinwy  rsason,  the  apjits 
«y.  n  that  cmpio)cn  are  having 
to  ciMwae  woilten  from  an  enny- 
btJ  Ubor  pool  that  li  sMnUi« 
bocatse  the  babsMnst  gonation 
now  is  coming  to  matuntioa 

AddHionaly,  this  sm*r  pod 
is  increasingly  made^  up  of 
minoritica  who  are  vmn  Hkdy  to 
haw  hid  an  inadequate  educa- 

*Wc  have  s  skualSa  where  tn 


vidaK  the  wint  set  of  oppMtuni- 
tica  forlhoae  who  are  ft  ri*  rod 

who  are  •  J«»!**««*ori' J** 
popuhthw.'^aiidVoiWa 
paliSai  adcntiit  at  the  lM«cii^ 
ofCliicsftx 


Labor  fure*  growth 


Wttara21mMonnewwoi1iafa.16yaareanto(der.wloofm  "ror- 
In2000 


Whera  TTaOOO  mHon  new  woiliare.  1 6  yaart  and  oUir.  w«  0 
hom19»  Aalana  Wackan 


CNnQO  Tiftm  SouKM.  TomtnlDm  t.  Qrwtc  TMh  Fov*  m 
Uno)«M  In  tM  NMVpipar  BUfinMt,  airwi«  OipMmr*  II  Eav<^^ 


Orfidd*a  recent  study  for  the 
citr's  Economic  Devefopment 
Commission  showl  that  total 
piMic  school  coroloxnt  in  ttie 
Omcmo  area  fti  14J  perocot,  or 
IKjm  ftudents,  to  1.1  odKon 
between  1978  and  t98& 

The  dediocs  were  nearly  ar 
dramatic  in  the  aubuiba  (13.4 
pcrocnt)  aa  they  were  in  the  city 
(t7J  percent). 
This  cwal  enrolment  dedme 


was  aooompaniod  by  a  rfuit  in 
the  ethnic  imkeap  cf  the  young- 
stem  Whrie  the  numh-r  orwfate 


students  decEnod  by  217J0OO,  or 
?7J  pcfctnt|  durint  the  decade 
there  were  just  MjOOO,  or  9.4 
pcreeat,  fewer  Uacfc  students. 

At  the  same  ime,  Hispaiac  en< 
roOmcnt  in  oty  and  suburban 

schools  soared  39  per^^t,  or 
42,000.  Asian  cnroilinent  atsO' 
was  nstni  rapidly,  akhoa^  on  a 
very  smsl  base. 

This  chanaioc  demographic 
proHIc  of  the  current  school 
pnpuladon  w0  have  a  dramatic 
impact  on  the  entiy-fcvd  work 
foroethat  wi  be  avtisUe  in  the 

Between  19tS  and  2000,  the 
pooolatkm  in  Cook  Cbunty  be- 
tween die  age?  of  18  and  24  mQ 
Arirdc  IS  percent,  according  to 
projectiona  prepared  by  tiie  Oft* 
nois  Bureau  of  the  Bu^ieL  By 
2000,  ndnoritica  will  comprise 
more  than  half  of  thai  young 
labor  pool,  33.1  percent  com* 
r«td  widi  4X6  percent  in  1985. 


The  piobkm,  employers  say,  u 
that  many  memben  of  diis  new 
woric  fcrce-HwlKh  **J»e  d»e 
iranoritiea  in  the  uauurity  for  the 
6nt  time-rare  somr  tadatc  in 
die  basic  dc9a  needed  for  tooa/s 

*yft  have  people  who  are  in- 
so0icientfy  sukd  currently  and 
are  even  more  umklod  a  you 
look  at  whst  Uie  reouacnKnla 
will  be,"  Mid  Ronald  J. 
Oalwitt,  chairnian  of  the  Eco* 
nomjc  Devefopment  CDnania^ 

So  and  chanoan  of  Hdene 
todusiriea  Inc;,  a  miior 
West  Side  employer. 

Inxucalvt  some  of  Uie  m* 
tntfi/tr  sDortages  are  in  areas 
of  die  economy  that  casual- 
ly  considered  dow-jrowdi  or 
ncKgrowthk 

.nrhe  Isbor  macfcct  iofomna- 
tion  on  growth  occupations 
dbesnt  deal  wich  die  issue  of 
who'k  lering  (he  auk  foree 


every  year 


through  attrrtioa 
;,"  said  Robert 


I  aging,'   

Sheets,  rcaearch  associate  at 
the  Centef  for  &/r2nuneiit 
Studies  al  Nr  Jjm  lOinob 
Uniwenity. 

For  Instance,  Uie  Tooltac 
and  Manufacturing  Asaooa* 
tion  prtM^  thers  win  he 
3.400  job  opealnis  io  the 
metal  trades  every  year  ovtr 
the  neU  decade: 


A  frowini  a  ^  ..  ^ 

emptoyon  is  die  need  (o  do 
fcinetfial  irorfc  amont  Uieir 
entry-levd  workers.  Several 
downtown  banks  and  CNA 
lowanoe  Cbi  have  «( op  ex- 
tamiw  inlnvR  it^iining  pio- 
pns,  as  have  miot  npuman 
cmpk^m  Boe  Moionda  In& 

"Businesses  arr  paying 
twice,"  saalGkMcr. -la  taia 
and  dm  a  aeocj^i  time  for 
people  who  are  iaadequstefy 
tmBcd  qur  firm  is  apenSng 
n  aevBD  figures  now  for  inter- 
nal tiaioiog:" 

R^Titwai  insdttttiom  are 
locrcas!n|ly  avrare  of  their 
tnadequaaea  in  meetini  die 
fitfnie  ddl  neod^  of  die  hxii 
economy.  Business  leaden 
have  pisyad  a^  fcqf  fc4e  in  die 
massnc  school  reform  cfloit  in 
theCU^o  s^ooH. 
which  stw  bouse  ncarfy  40 
percent  of  die  ttgfon^  future 


Oty  Cdeges  andsdbnban 
community  oeOegcs  are  at* 
temptina  to  stref%tbcn  dxsr 
ties  to  local  firms,  with  die 
siteaban  acboob  makiog  the 
moat  progress.  Even  some 
mafor  univcrtfrs  Winnii  la- 
stAile  of  Technofogy,  for  in- 
stance— areattemptini  to 
woric  more  doady  with  ousi- 
Msiaaa  cflortto  ident^ 
techmlQgy  and  training  needk 

ftit  dicse  elfods  are  knt  get* 
ting  undorwny.  And  vndiout  a 
strooi  ttdcnd  role  in  provkfint 
hcfp  for  miooray  students  and 
yow^  njnority  vwitoi.  they 
may  Kdooniod  tobeio|hslh 
measuRs  at  hcsL  aooortfag  to 
cridcaSkeOifidd 

*lhe  Mtfil  novcntmapt  o 
way  behind  and  Ml  nodiiiv  to 
say  on  these  issura."  be  said. 
"Yet  the  people  <^  have  lo 
nm  initihitnna  are  havia|to 
deal  with  these  probknc  riw- 
ple  who  run  buiinewes,  higher 
edUcatiun  inatitutionsand  any- 
one  who  deals  vnth  young 
people: 

"These  pcc^^  are  kind  of 
bofite  it  can  be  doM  by  an 
•ttorwa,'»he«iA"8«it 
OBil  It  takes  money." 
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Big  shortage 
of  workers 
seen  in  city 

By  Patrick  Reardoo 

The  number  of  entrv-Jcvd  woricca  ia  QiJ* 
caio  wifl  tledioc  by  z3  percent  by  the  year 
2000  tnd  by  3S  j>crceat  m  submban  O>ok 
County,  crcalint  r  severe  labor  ritortate  Tor 
IIk'  etropoiilan  urea,  according  to  an  analy- 
m  population  Iraids  by  the  Altemati\'e 
Sck)ob  Network. 

Jack  Wpcst.  execultve  director  of  the  net' 
work,  said  Qucaso  vnll  have  only  412/)00 
peopfcbdwccn  the  ajcs  of  IS  and  24  !n  the 
year  2000,  a  drop  of  131 from  the  1980 
nfure. 

In  (he  Cook  County  tuburbs,  only  263,000 
potential  workers  wiB  be  >n  that  ute  t^up,  a 
dcdine  of  H 1 4X)0  from  the  19S0  ficurc. 

TWj  win  toe  an  mat  tliat  >wC  really  hit 
business  rkht  between  the  eyes,"  Wucst  said 
'  The  analysis  is  Uic  fust  to  detail  the  extent 
of  the  future  labor  tliotUee  that  has  been 
predicted  for  the  dty  and  tts  dose<in  sub* 
tubs. 

Wucsl'i  troup.  bi  wwation  since  1973,  is 
a  ooiblion  of  j3  couation  proiiraios  for 
low-inoome  youtiis,  dropouts  and  adults. 
:,Wocst  based  his  analysis  on  population 
piojections  by  the  Illinois  Dure»u  of  the 
Budfct.  the  Northeastern  iUinots  Planning 
Comnussion  and  the  criy's  PUniimg  l>q>ar«- 
mcnL 

SiroiUr  labor  thortaie^  have  been  forecast 
Uatetnde  and  national^. 

Per  ejainiJc,  Woesl  said  sutc  ofTictals  are 
upcdmi  the  pool  of  voung  workcts  in  lUi- 
nou  lo  shrink  to  544,000  by  the  year  2000,  a 
2S  percent  rcductioiu 

■  't><  expected  shortage  locally  endangers 
th  Jtropolilan  area's  future  economy  and 
vnu,.,y,  Wuest  said,  but  it  also  provxles  "a 
great  anlrniatlve-action  opportunity"  for 
low>Inootnc  people,  partlo^latly  minorities, 
to  obum  adcijuaie  education  and  tratning. 

-We  have  q  uiique  situation  wlxirc  the 
ccononUe  need  for  a  strong  work  force  will 
provide  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  bring 
lowNSulIcd  and  km^income  populations  in  to 
the  work  forces"  he  said. 

"Social  ncctte  wiO  link  up  with  economic 
needs,  thus  making  minority  youth  and 
aduhs  a^mary  labor  force;" 

A  major  ra»on  for  this,  Wuest  said,'  are 
thcdcclincs  in  cntI^lcwl  whites  by  the  year 
2000,  a  group  "that  is  tradtUonaOy  belter  ed- 
ucated and  therefore  mort  Job-itady." 

Ihoae  dedinca  «^  be  much  sharper  than 
to  the  general  population— 51  percent  in 
CMcago,  42  pctccnt  la  the  suburb*  and  35 
percent  atatcwkle:  ^ 


Nsiibnal  studies  indicate  that,  by  the  year 
2000,  four  of  every  five  new  workers  will  be 
minorities,  women  and  tmnisrants. 

As  a  result,  the  futuic  of  the  dt/s 
nomic  health  will  rest,  to  a  gicat  extent,  on 
Its  ability  to  educate  and  tnin  those  who 
have  fallen  through  the  education  system's 
CTKii  in  the  past,  particularly  those  from 
'   low>moome  laniilies,  Wuest  sakL 

"Well  need  these  people  in  the  work  force 
sooner  than  later  "  he  said. 

VJS.  F-n.  Paul  Simon  (D,  IH)  appeared 
Tuesdi.  «t  one  of  the  schoob  in  tne  Altema< 
thre  ScbooU  Network,  Latino  Youth  AItana< 
Uve  iligh  School,  2905  W.  Ccrmak  Rd. 

Rcfcrripj;  to  Wuest's  stalistrcs.  Simon 
tenncd  the  future  L.bor  shortage  "ilanntng, 
.but  an  acdient  opportunity  for  many  peo- 
ple. NVhat  we  have  to  do  b  utibze  the  pMpIc 
we  have  and  train  Ihcm  more  ctfcctntiy.  We 
have  to  put  more  of  an  interest  in  educri< 
lion." 

Sunon.  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Productivi< 
ty,  noted  that  minonties  comprise  IS  per- 
cent of  the  VS.  work  foice,  but,  by  the  year 
2000,  \hz  figure  will  be  29  pcrccnL 

To  ensure  the  sup^y  of  iob-Kady  workers, 
Simon  has  introduced  kitisution  for  the  first 
ni^ior  revisions  of  the  Job  Iranung  Pirtncr* 

f~sh{p~Aci  sincc'ils  passage  In 

1  1982. 

I    That  bill  would  steer  a  greater 
j  portion  of  money  to  low-tncomc 
'  youths  and  the  hard-core  uncr.i- 
\  ployed,  two  groups'  ihal,  critics 
ch.irgc,  federal  Job-training  pro* 
granu  frcaucnliy  fail  to  help  It 
also  would  add  more  tnining  for 
basic  education  skills. 

"We  want  to  zcrc  In  on  the 
hard  lo  employ,"  Simon  said, 

At  present,  less  than  6  pcrecnt 
of  the  eligible  low-rncontc  people 
arc  being  served  by  the  federal 
proir.im,  so  Simcn  has  proposed 
a  $300  millron  funding  Inacasc 
to  hdp  such  potential  workers 

In  addition,  the  federal-funding 
formula  would  be  e'<angcd  to  get 
more  money  to  ^.eas  with  large 
concentrations  of  poor,  such  as 
Clticago. 

Simon  said  he  has  met  twice 
with  U.S.  Labor  Secretary  Uiza- 
beth  Dole,  and  he  predicted  that 
«  version  of  the  bill  would  be  apr 

E roved  by  Congress  and  signed 
y  President  Uush  this  year. 


Young  adults 

tn  thousands  ol  IS- k> 
24  year-okh 
d]  1980  a  2000 
Total  population 

UvKXS  * 


CNcapo  . 
I  563j 
F432r 

Suburban  Cook  County 

Whha  population 
1.608) 

■  ChicaBO^  '  .    I  * 
□  221 
(jlOB 

SutxjfbaoCooK County  ■> 
'0314.  r. 
•!lll»4      •  ' 

Otof*  IKbivw  OrM^  &«m 
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Cfticago  •  Business 

brains 


Labor  quality  is  No.  1  concern 


To  Chlea|>Arta  im«U  builnmes.  the  local  bbor  pooi 
loob  incrrulntir  UJce  «  drr  hoie 

For  ihe  Ani  dmt  In  the  t«ven  rtm  th«  SmtU  Bufi* 
nesi  Surrey  Km  betn  conducted  br  Touch*  K<nt  &  Co. 
and  Cjuun  Chkmo  tvsuytss.  ubor  qualltv  emerfed  as 
vmH  companies*  Na  1  proMcm. 

The  mou  common  deflclencr  found  In  uniucceufut 
emplovtts  and  job  applicants,  uv  36^  of  the  respon- 
dents, is  technic^  capabiUdes.  Career  motivation  was 
nmked  the  sccond^mosi  common  ptoWem.  listed  bv 
of  the  respondents, 

HoweDtf.  lor  business  owners,  these  categories  cover, 
and  perhaps  mask,  the  prevalence  of  other  deficiencies, 
suixests  Arthur  Cottschalk,  prcsidcni  of  Illinois  Manu* 
facturm'  Assn. 

Technical  captbUiiles  manv  times  fo  hand  In  hand 
tvith  a  lack  of  basics."  h<  savt.  *Ma»  ^  dmes.  wttxten 
tesu  ut  {tven  to  meuure  ieamd  skills,  ^rtd  prospective 
empiorees  mav  not  b*  able  to  read  w«U  tnoufh  to  ln> 
dkaie  ther  know  those  sklLs.' 

Other  wriiien  comments  offered  hj  rcspo'/lents  on 
the  ctnptertc  qualltv  topic  also  sutsest  that  their  real 
ff^pes  cover  a  broad  ranfe  of  areas.  Many  trace  appU* 
cants'  fatlini  to  problems  in  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools  system. 

The  quaUiy  of  the  Ubor  pod  for  sUUed  and  semi* 
sklllH  positions  has  diminished  s^tsrply  In  recent  vcac*.' 
observes  one  responJenL 

Notini  the  cost  to  business  of  education  reform 
deisvs.  one  responde.u  concludes.  "Even  If  ihe  Chi* 
ca|o  Public  Schods  svstem  were  improved  im media* 
lely  tn  «n  accepuble  level  (poUticallv  unrealiitlc).  it 
would  still  take  l*i  to  15  veart  for  the  pool  of  available 
workers  to  be  Improved  lo  a  point  where  It  corre* 
sponded  to  the  labor  pool  of  the  eartv  1960s  Because  of 
the  time  U|.  you  wilj  continue  to  see  manufactudnt 
Jobs  leave  the  cltv." 

The  InabUiiv  of  workers  to  p«tform  Is  particularly  trie 
some  to  compantes  sircsslnf  not  onlv  economic  lalns. 
but  also  pfoductivltv  fains  for  the  llrst  time  In  the  hU« 
tory  ci  the  lurvev.  "troductlvity  tied  with  selUnf  as  the 
manacement  Issue '  hat  most  imall  firms  plan  to  tackle 
in  1969  Amont  '.onstrvction.  manufacturing  and  ur* 
vice  companies  productivliv  outranks  selitn^  as  a  prt* 
ontjr 

he  survey  aj«  found  that  druf  t«tin|  Is  emploved  at 


Thepmksirp:  : 
WRywotRersfai^' 


,  What  qualities  do  your." 
unsuccessful  Joti  applicants  or' 
failed  employees  most  often . 
'     '  lack?-  ---;  > 

Technical  .jpablBtlts  .  «  .36%  > 
Caresrmodvttion-  ^  27%* 

Pmotion*!  maturity  .  .  „  12%  . 
,  Basic  rtatfing  and  wrtttng  skSts  10%  • 
'Company wyaf:/-"  ,  "  •'?%' 
-Other  *  7% 

Baste  math  sklBs       .  *•  1% 

Souct.  Touch*  nos«  4  Co.  » 


less  than  'C*  of  the  Orms.  even 
thou{h  *  TSt  of  the  respondr.tts  indl* 
cate  that  they  believe  that  drut  or 
alcohol  abuse  tnav  be  a  problem  at  their  businesses  and 
32^  ctpren  fear  that  prodjctivlcv  at  tbdr  firms  Is  hurt 
bv  druf  or  akohol  abuse.  Acknowlcdtment  of  diuf  and 
alcohol  problems  Is  hifhest  smonf  manutacturen. 

Yet  smaB  firms  should  not  ifport  druf  and  alcohol 
problems— or  AIDS->Jjsi  because  thev  dont  y«t  see 
them  havlni  an  impaa  on  a  larfc  number  of  their  em- 
ployees, wama  Joe  Hemuxkt.  director  of  Small  Busi* 
ness  at  the  Chictfo  Assn.  01'  Commerce  &  Industry 
(CACIX 

"Small  businesses  need  to  have  policies  in  place  for 
both  AIDS  and  dru|  and  alcohol  abuse  In  order  to 
prevent  problems— and  in  the  case  of  AlOS.  uncer* 
ulnty— from  crowlnL**  says  Mr.  Hernandez,  notinf 
that  his  and  other  tndustrr  froups  ofler  workshops  to 
help  small  business  owners  develop  p(>''«ies  th>t 
meet  l«|i|  medical  and  company  inlormation  re* 
quire  ments.^ 
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Suburban 
labor  pool 
fished  out 

By  Jody  Temkin 
and  Blair  Kamin 

JelT  Jincik  h»\  trkd  Vfttyihlng. 
Ildp  wtntcd  «<J3  in  Uw  ncwipipct*. 
Stem  in  Uie  wirukm  «nd  litiitcil 
ti^fu  on  the  lawTLt  in  rront  of  Ihe 
Cithi  McDonkld's  reitiurintt  he 
nonaiics  in  Ihi  Tase  County.  AntI 
slill,  Iw  never  Kcnu  lo  b«ve  enough 

etU{^)rcC9. 

So,  Jandk  hm  come  up  viriih  the 
Hkr  f «  nrulcr^  fee.  A  current  em* 
plo  wtiQ  brings  in  i  new  emidoy- 
cc  fctdvcs  S25.  And  ihc  employee 
who  Wnp  in  ihc  tno»l  new  worken 
b  Koint  to  receive  a  ^Koal  ^fl. 

OD  It  (nibcry.  Call  it  dcspcrition. 
on  It  I  business  rcalily  in  Du  Pifc 
bihI  other  ailtumt  collar  counties. 

"We  wcn't  Ihe  only  Knrkc-type 
btnincn  in  l>u  Pnie  alTcctcd  hVe 
thb,"  Janctk  utd  ^'It't  MfUy  be< 
cntttc  of  the  btby  bown  being  over 
with, 

"Our  employees  used  to  be  mostly 
school  ace,  but  there  ircn't  u  nuuiy 
of  than  iirouftd.  llie  other  thinj  is 
that  this  is  in  imucnt  srtn.  A  lot  or 
people  out  here  don't  htve  to 
woriL'* 

The  labor  shorf»se  Uulng  the  ser- 
vice industry  b  a  naUonal  problem, 
but  it's  paiticulirly  severe  in  fbt- 
(rowint  arui  like  Du  Pmc  whoe 
eonipctition  for  bodies  drives  up 
wt^es,  forces  comjianies  lo  improve 
thar  beneflt  pinns,  and  hu  theiii 
diAwing  on  new  sources,  lueh  as 
Kniof  dlizcns  and  homcmakers,  to  ' 
increase  tbr  hbor  pool. 

Ubor  experts  siy  the  shortste 
could  exacerbate  suburban  traflie 
gridlock  as  more  service  workers 
CO  ute  to  areas  where  they  can't 
aRv  to  buv  homes. 
•  One  in  ihiee  Uu  page  workcn, 
•ccordnic  to  im  Omus  figures, 
comniulcs  from  another  county, 
lo  fin  the  jobs  and  alleviate  the 
Iramc,  employers  wHl  have  to  pies- 
surc  municipalities  or  county  gov* 
ernmenis  lo  adopt  nolieics  thai 
kMl  tn  die  citation  or  more  afTord- 
abie  housing,  said  Robert  G. 
Slieets,  a  rcsraich  associate  at  ihe 
Ccr-ler  for  Upvcrnmenlal  .Studies 
at  Noflhem  llhnois  Univtnity. 

"Privale  employcn  will  have  to 
(leal  «nlh  I  Ihe  shonagcl  htlernalty 
through  their  human  resources  po4* 
ides  or  die  public  sector's  lonna 
have  to  dcat  with  H.**  Shteu  ndd. 

ror  now,  ihougit,  it's  an  employ* 
ecs  niarkd,  so  mudi  so  tliat  err. 
ploymenl  consultant  Linda  Reid, 
wlio  works  at  Orove  Employment 
In  Downers  Urove,  rcoenUy  gave  a 
seminar  to  personnd  dirtcton  in 
Ou  Pace  Qjunty.  tcfling  them  how 
lo  win  osrf  new  employees. 

They  haw  lo  attract  these  peo- 
ple Hke.lhcy  would  a  oistomcr.- 
HcW  said.  -People  are  aware  thdr 
riioicts  art  more  open  Ihc  cnv 
ployec  Is  more  in  otmtrol  ihaR  he 


.  And  niorc  and  more  people  are 
working.  Nattonallv,  unemploy* 
tncnt  dropped  to  a  i>ycar  low  of 
5  1  ircrccnt  in  February.  In  IHim^, 
tlie  unemployment  rate  dn^ppcd  to 
3  2,  the  lowest  rate  In  10  ytars,  ac 
cording  to  Ihe  Illinois  Diriment 
of  Employment  Security. 

It  probably  wouldnl  surprise  Du 
Page  County  cmi^overs  to  learn 
that  unemployment  in  thdr  area 
was  by  lar  the  lowest  in  the  slate  in 
December  of  I9SS,  at  3  2  percent 
'Ihe  next  lowest  was  Champaign 
County  at  4.2  percent 

Tbwt  low  rates  can  mean  big 
headaches  for  the  business 
managers  competing  for  worficr*. 

"It's  one  of  ihc  bigtcst  challenges 
we  face  in  the  industry,"  Ron 
llingst,  the  national  director  of 
pt4>lic  rclalioru  for  Dominos  I'ma, 
said  of  Ihe  Uibor  shoftage. 

•*Whi!c  the  wh(rfc  indusliY  (ftjt 
foodi  has  grown  trtmendously,  our 
cmpfoyct  base  of  l(-  to  2>ytar- 
olds  b  shrirking.  We're  looUng  to 
seniors  and  looking  more  and 
,morc  to  housewives,  aiid  we\e 
stepped  up  our  incentives  {like  a 
managos'  trip  to  Hawaii],  to  give 
employees  more  reasons  to  work 
for  us. 

Local  businesses.  *'arc  going  to 
have  to  come  up  with  come  very 
innovative  emplormcn*  <ncentives 
m  Uk  same  wav  that  they're  doint 
in  Doston,"  said  Sheets,  rcfcrrVig  to 
the  labor  shortage  experienced  by 
that  region,  where  wages  have 
grown  so  high  that  growth  has 
slowed  in  some  cases. 

In  Du  I'age^  growth  hasn't 
slowed,  and  businesses  are  copira 
^HUi  llic  shortage  U  a  variety  m 

•  Personnel  Pool,  an  employ- 
ment agency  for  temporary  and 
pcnnaneni  workers  with  an  office 
in  Oak  Drook,  began  olTcting  twc 
training  m  word  processing  and 
data  entry  to  its  job  applicants 
about  a  year  ago 

"Since  it's  so  diflkvlt  to  get  peo- 
ple in  the  suburban  aicas,  we're 
usint  Uk  trammg  system  as  a  sales 
tool/'  said  dieni  service  manager 
Joan  SuUhran,  who  said  tlierc  vied 
to  be  restrictions  on  who  could  use 
die  ftce  tndali«  program.  "Sul 
dorl  do  that  anymore.  Now,  we 
just  want  to  get  them  Uuoogh  the 
door." 

:  •  The  shortage  of  office  vn>rkcn 
has  meant  some  "dramatic"  In* 
creases  in  salaries,  u!d  Reid  of 
Grove  Personnel.  "Before,  It  wm 
^most  hnposs3)le  for  a  secretary  to 
'jtl  over  $20,00a  Now.  I've  fdlcd  a 
number  of  positions  in  the  low 
S30,000i,  I  never  thouglit  I'd  see 
that" 

Very  few  businesses  m  ChKago's 
wcslcm  and  northern  suburbs  are 
Mylnt  the  tiJiS  mininMim  w«te. 
rbo  kmaQ  labof  pool  hai  pushed 
up  salaries  even  at  fast  food  restau- 
rants.  Employees  at  Jancik's 
McDonald's,  for  example  are  aver- 
*t^ng  is  an  hour,  above  eycn  the 
nUnlmum  wage  proposal  of  S4.55 
an  hour  passed  lliursday  by  the 
Ilot^e  de^te  a  veto  threat  (hm 


itE 

•  National  Cleaning,  a  na* 
lioniiMe  janitorial  service  that  re< 
ccnily  opened  an  oflkc  in  Downers 
Grove,  impml<  wrnken  from  lur* 


and  the  Amoco  Research  Cdtter 
opened  m  Napctvdie  in  1969.  Sim* 
ihir  research  and  devdopmcnt  cen- 
ters followed,  and  along  with  those 
people  and  businesses  came  the 
stoics,  restaurants  and  services  that 
cater  lo  them. 

The  county  g.iined  more  tlum 
160,000  jol>s  fioin  1977  to  19S6, 
accoiding^to  sutistics  provided 
die  U.S.  Iluresii  nf  '1^  Census  and 
analyzed  by  tlic  Ctntcr  for  Govern* 
ment  Studies.  Of  these,  37  percent 
were  generated  by  consumer  and 
health  savic:s  (data  proccssinf., 
hn<pitals,  security).  Another  21 
percent  was  generated  by  retail 
trade  (restaurants,  (roccrics  and  re< 
tail  sab). 

The  ^abor  shortage  b  not  so  se- 
vere that  there's  an  "impending 
dts.nster,"  according  to  Sheets.  Per- 
sonnel directors  in  Du*Fage  say 
most  jobs  do  find  takers,  but  theie 
are  'ewer  applicants  to  sin  through, 
and  in  many  cases  jobs  take  longer 
tofiB. 

There  «irc  no  rigns  of  the  situation 
miprovinf  in  the  near  future.  "With 
an  the  new  building  coming  up, 
we're  competing  with  more  and 
more  businesses  kit  cmptotcs."  said 
Susan  Diekdman,  the  employment 
manager  at  Sptctd  Inc.  in  Oak 
Drook.  ^D*  Page  IS  a  chnncncc." 
bulduigs  in  Ju  Page.  AlJxnr^  the 
company  recruits  all  over  Chicago- 
land,  it  doesn't  provide  workers 
wiUi  tnnsporUlioR. 

"Many  of  our  employees  {wlio 
vvork  in  Du  Page]  live  in  Kane  or 
Will  Counties,''  said  National 
Cleaning  vice  president  Jim 
McCoy.  "Not  too  many  live  in  Du 
Page.  And  there  aren't  that  many 
Vivo  come  to  Du  Page  from  Chica* 
tc  because  it's  easier  for  thcin 
fChicagoans)  lo  get  lo  die  Schaunh 
burg  am.  Theyd  rather. go  there 
tlianDu  Page." 

The  bu^ncss  boom  in  Du  Page 
started  after  thj  B«st*West  Tollwiy 
was  completed  in  ihc  early  1960s 
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CHICAGO'S  ECONOMIC  FUTURE  DEPENDS  ON 
EDUCATING  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 

The  future  economic  hcsl:h  and   viabllKy  of  Chleato  wi;l  rest 
on   the   quallljr  of   (he   workforce   (hat   Chlcico  besinuxct 
win  have  to  choose  from  -  spcc^ncaily  on  ihc  ibillly  oi  ihls 
worVfofce  lo  ic»d.  calculiic.  wriic,  problem  $oWe  as  well  as  on 
Iheir  work  haMis  self  esiccra,  movivation  and  so  on. 

K  -  siaie  and  national  reports  have      rstcd  ihc  point  ihal  futu'-: 
local,  recionai  and  national  eeo^omle  development  will  rest 
on  our  sbitity  to  effectively  ed«ca:s.  train,  and  rctram  both 
the  existins  workforce  and  the  new  entrants  into  the  work 
force    over  the  next  IS  years. 

80%  of  the  new  entrants  Into  the  workforce  will  be  minoritiet. 

women  a.i(i  immisrants  ard  these  groups  have  tradiMonally 
had  lower  skills  in  ,radin{,  math  tnd  writing. 

70%  Jf  all  ne*  jobs  will  require  higher  skilh. 

We  wiJl  need  tj  de\  lop  policies  and  programs  lo  see  thai  low  income 
adults'    cdw   ,onal  skills  are  increased  so  .  .al  they  can  move 
successfully  imo  the  workforce  and  thus  heip  Chicago  businesses 
thrive,  grow  ^d  compete  successfully  with  a  strong,  high 
-uality  workforce. 

In  the  Ws  there  will  he  labor  and  skill  shortages  in  the  Chicago  Are* 
and  across  Ihc  country.    The  bab/  boom  ii  over. 

From  1980  to    2000  in  Illinois  the  entry  level  workforce  Dopulation 
(ages  15  to  24)  drops  by  .23%,  laturbin  Cook  County 
declines  by  -35%.  an-*  Chicjgo  by  -23%, 

Till*  chart     below  oaflines  this  decline  in  the  numbers  of 
young  adults   .gcs  15  to  X4  in  lliinols,     Subu:-ban  Cook 
County  and  Chicago  from  1980  to  2000. 


PccUnf 

STATE 

2»140,000 

1,59M00 

•544,000 

(•25%) 

SUDURDAN 
COOK 

404,000 

263,000 

•141,000 

'•35%) 

CliiCAGO 

563,000 

432,000 

-131,000 

(•23%) 

In  the  enilr^  state  the  vhite  population  In  this  lee  group 
declines  by  •566,00'     or.'S%  (1,608,000     j  1,042,000), 
For  the  same  group  in  suburban  Cook  County  (he 
decline  h    ^1^0,000,  or  ^42%  (334,000  to   194,000)  md  for 
Mh!»go     Ihe  decline  Is  ^10,000  or  ^51%  (221,000  to 
} 08,000), 

The  Illinois  Depanment  -^f  Employment  Security  shows  a  worker 
shonige  of  220.000  for  ihj  year*  |9S0  to  2000. 

What  thia  means  Is- 

1.  •nicre  Is  a  signinctnt  decline  in  Cook  County  of  the 
young  adult  entry  level  work  forte. 

2.  There  is  a  very  signincint  decline  in  the  entry  level 
work  forte  group  (white  males  and  females)that  is 

radi  *jnall>  better  educated  and  therefore  more  job  rcjdy. 

3.  That  minority  youth  and  young  adults  could  be  grtatiy 
utilitcd  to  nil  this  entry  level  labor  forte  shortage. 

Ir  this  way  we  heve  i  ttrlque  situation  where  the  ecor.omic 

need   for  i   strong   worirf<»rce  will   provide   i  tremendoui 
opportunity  to  bring  low  ikiiled  and  low  Inr  le 
popalatlons  into  the  workforce.  Social  needs  wii.  link  up 
with  economic  needs  thua  naklag  minority  youth  arid  adults  a 
primary  Ubc?  forte.    This  linking  of  social  rjecd  to  economic 
need  will  give  us  the       ue  opponun.<y  tu  integrate  the 
interesu  of  tow  Income  ^^pulatious  into  public  and  private 
economic  development  policlcl. 

In  the  saoe  way  that  day  eare  hat  become  a  key  issue  because  of  iu 
econornic  imporunce  the  needs  of  low  income  adulu  for 
education  and  training  wilt  begin  to  receive  more  luppon 
because  of  the  economic  ioporunce  and  necessity  of  business 
to  have  a  llrong  workf  *n  \ 
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COALITION  FOR  NEIGIIBOIUIOOD  EMPLOYMENT 
mi  Witt  uirf iM« .  tMM  :to .  cuutf^.  tiiiMit  (o(4o 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  REAGAN  AND  THOMPSON  CUl..  IN  CHICAGO 
CMPLOYMeNT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


THE  NEno 


*  Olack  youth  unenployment  is  61%  in  Ch/ 

*  Total  youth  unemployment  is  36%  in  Chicago. 


YEAR  ROU.NP  PROGRWS  -  REAGAN  CUT  CHICAGO  $123,000,000  SINCE  1931 


*    Since  1981  Reagan  has  cut  $123,000,000  from  Chicago's  year 
round  onployment  and  training  programs— from  $151,000,003  in 
1981  to  $28,000,000  in  1988. 


I  SUMMER  YOUTH  JOBS  PROGRAM  -  BEAGA.  CUT  ailCAGO  $14,000,000  SINCE  1981 


*  Since  1981  Reag;<n  has  cut  Cl4,0U0,000  from  Chicago*s  Sumffler 
Jobs  Program— <rom  $28,000,000  in  1981  to  $14,000,000  in  1988. 

*  Lest  year  ale  le  Reaga^  cut  Illinois  $15  million  and  Chictgo 
lost  $10  million  in  fumner  youth  jobs  money. 

*  The  Federal  money  vfs  cut  by  $130  million. 

*  This  year  the  Federal  money  was  fully  restored. 

*  Out  Illinois  was  restored  only  $3  million  from  the  $15  million 
cut 

*  And  Chicago  was  restore,*)  only  $166,000  from  the  $10,000,000  cut. 

I   THOMPSON  FUNDING  FORMULA  REDISTRIBUTED  MONEY  AWAY  FROM  PEOPLE  AND 
I   COMMUNITIES  MOST  IN  NEED  

*  Illinois  was  restored  only  $3,000,CjO  from  the  pr«vio  «  year's 
$15  million  cut. 

*  The  funding  formula  is  based  primarily  on  adult  unenployment. 

*  Chicago  has  40%  of  the  adult  unemployment  in  Illinois. 

*  So  Chicago  should  have  received  at  least  40%  of  this  $3,000,000. 

*  HOWEVER,  UNDER  THE  THOMPSON  FUNDING  FORMULA,  CHICAGO  RECEIVED 
ONLY  5.5%,  OR  $166,000,  OF  THIS  $3,000,TOr: 

*  Why??? 

*  Because  the  state  only  counts  adults  in  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system—which  excludec  tens  of  thousands  of  unemployed 
people  in  Chicago  who  have  been  unenployed  so  long  that  they  do 
not.  receive  unemployment  insurance  payments,  there/ore  not  show- 
ing up  in  the  statistics. 


REAGAN  FUNDING  FORMULA  REDISTRIBUTED  MONEY  AWAY  FROM  PEOPLS  AND  COM- 
MUNITIES MOST  IN  NEED 


*  People  with  the  lowest  incomer  would  benefit  most  from  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

*  People  are  eligible  for  JTPA  programs  based  on  how  low  their  in- 
come is— they  don't  nave  to  be  unemployed.    For  example,  a 
father  with  a  wife  and  two  children  can  be  employed  and  make 
$13,000  and  still  be  eligible  for  JTPA. 

*  3ut  the  funds  for  JTPA  are  passed  o'^t  to  the  states  and  cities 
based,  primarily,  oh  uneinployment  statistics,  not  on  income 
statistics. 

*  This  formula  redistributes  funds  sway  from  the  areas  %'ith  the 
most  people  with  the  lowest  incomes — sway  from  the  areas  with 
the  greatest  need. 

*  A  recent  Federal  Department  of  I^bor  study  criticiz'd  this  dis- 
tribution lormula  and  said  funds  chould  be  distributed  much 
more  on  incme  and  lesn  on  unemployraont. 

*  Specifically,  minoia  wat;  cut  $15,000,000  and  Chicago 
$10,000,000  tor  summer  jobs  money  because:    the  Federal  formula 
emphasizes  t'nemployment  over  income  statistics.    And  Chicsgo 
received  only  $166,000  out  of  $3,000,000  that  Illinois  <<ss 
restored. 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Are  you  suggesting  the  rebirth  of  the  CETA  pro- 
gram?   

Mr.  WxrasT.  Hey,  I  think  CHSTA  was  terrific.  We  had  programs. 
We  did  not  even  try  to  place  people.  !n  1978  to  1980,  we  had  50 
people  who  were  emploved  with  a  salary  of  about  $3.90  an  hour. 
Today's  salary,  it  is  p*bout  $8.00  to  $9.00  an  hour.  We  did  not  have  a 
very  sophisticated  job  placement  level.  We  placed  50  percent  of 
those  people  in  jobs.  They  got  in  there.  They  had  adequate  salaries. 
These  were  younger  adults,  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  job.  and 
they  went  out  and  foimd  lai^r.  They  went  out  and  found  a  iob. 

I  think  we  can  work  toward  full  employment.  If  we  can  have  aid 
for  dependent  savings  and  leans;  if  we  can  aid  dependent  corpora- 
tions through  defense  spending,  we  can  certainly  have  the  govern- 
ment as  the  last  employer  and  the  last  just  employer,  for  people 
who  need  jobs.  The  economic  security  of  this  coimtry  really  rests 
on  that. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  (Connelly,  do  vou  agree  with  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Connelly.  Well,  I  worked  in  the  late  1960's  in  a  CETA 
neighborhood  theatre  program  in  the  innor  city.  We  did  not  know 
what  the  hell  we  were  doing,  but  we  had  a  lot  of  kids  that  we  put 
to  work  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  to  work,  and  I  was 
kind  of  surprised  in  the  late  1970s  to  hear  that  I  was  just  this  side 
of  working  witn  mad  killers.  I  mean,  by  the  time  they  were  trying 
to  kill  CETA  on  the  Hill.  Yes,  I  agree. 

Mr.  WiJEST.  Let  me  just  add  one  other  point.  What  I  have  seen 
occur  in  the  last  10  years,  and  it  has  not  just  been  an  isolated  phe- 
nomehon,  w '  >  thei  savings  and  loan  scandal,  with  the  proprietaiy 
school  scand  other  kinds  of  scandals  will  be  seen  as  basically  a 
redistribution  v.  the  wealth  to  the  wealthy,  and  basically  a  shift  of 
leaving  the  poor  just  out  in  those  row  boats  away  from  even  the 
main  shore,  and  that  has  to  shift,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  shift. 
Not  because  it  is  the  rigLt  thing  to  do,  but  businesses  cannot  find 
the  labor  that  they  are  going  to  need.  They  may  find  it  from  Roma- 
nia, but  I  think  they  are  also  going  to  find  it  from  the  poor  barrios 
and  the  poor  black  ^xeighborhoods  of  tliis  city  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Hayes.  ^Congressman  Iiawkins. 

Chairman  Hvwkins.  Well,  I  could  not  agree  with  the  witnee  ;s 
more.  I,  too,  ^uve  advocated  the  CETA  type.  We  at  least  from  the 
mid  1960s  to  1979  reduced  the  poverty  in  this  country  dramatically, 
and  since  that  lime,  poverty  has  increased.  So,  we  talk  about  re- 
sults. Unfortunately,  we  in  this  proposal,  operate  under  very  limit- 
ed constraint,  in  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  solve  a  problem, 
and  reaching  only  about  four  or  five  percent  of  the  targeted  popu- 
lation. 

So,  with  that  in  mind,  we  go  to  targeting,  because  wejaay,  look, 
we  are  not  against  doing  something  for  any  poor  person,  whether 
the  poor  person  is  a  White  male,  or  a  mincwrity.  However,  if  you  do 
not  have  the  mdney  to  do  it,  you  have  got  to  make  a  choice,  and  we 
prefer  to  nm?  e  the  choice  on  the  .basis  of  serving  those  with  the 
greatest  need,  and  it  seems  to  me>ihat  that  is  the  only  thing  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  JTPA.  I  thit^k  CETA  did  a  much  better  job,  and  the 
only  reason  they  dissolved  : .  was  that  ideologically,  they  did  not 
like  the  CETA  program. 
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And  so,  in  1981,  when  President  Reagan  came  into  office,  he 
abolished  CETA  completely,  without  any  support  from  the  Con- 
gress itself.  He  just>  by  edict,  said,  "We  no  longer  have  CETA,  and 
we  are  going  to  cut  back  on  the  money,  and  return  it  to  the  treas- 
ury." And  so  the  only  thing  we  had  to  do  and  we  had  to  do  some- 
thmg,  was  to  support  JTPA.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  out  of  this 
committee,  and  we  authored  it  on  the  House  side.  Then,  when  we 
got  to  conference  with  the  Senate,  and  the  President  intervened, 
W3  did  not  have  very  much  left  We  did  not  have  any  emplojonent 
and  training  program  whatsoever,  and  so  we  had  to  get  something. 
So,  JTPA  is  a  compromise,  and  I  agree  with  the  cnticism  that  to 
some  extent  we  are  limiting.  Maybe  those  who  are  more  job  ready 
deserve  ae  much  attention  as  those  who  are  not  job  ready,  but  if 
you  do  not  have  the  money,  you  are  going  to  select  one  group  over 
the  other,  and  that  is  the  imfortunate  situation  we  are  in,  and  that 
is  why  one  group  is  fighting  another.  That  is  why  we  have  social 
dissention,  and  that  is  why,  as  a  people,  we  have  come  to  be  a  little 
mean  about  each  other. 

And  if  v'^is  continues,  we  are  going  into  a  severe  crisis.  We  recog- 
nize that,  so  in  a  sense,  ail  we  are  doing  is  patching  up  a  little  bit. 
We  are  trying  to  do  the  best  patch  work  that  we  can  do,  and 
thanks  to  hearings  like  this,  we  are  able  to  do  the  best  that  we  can 
in  these  programs.  There  is  a  real  scandal  in  some  of  the  perform- 
ance contracts  that  have  gone  on  under  JTPA,  but  you  never  read 
about  them.  If  we  were  to  look  into  them  thoroughly,  we  would 
have  as  many  scandals  in  this  program  as  we  have  in  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  Abuses  are  covered  over  and  they  are  not  going 
to  be  released,  because  nov^  we  have  turned  the  program  over  to 
the  business  community,  and  the  business  conimunity  is  not  going 
to  have  the  scandals  revealed.  But  through  these  hearings,  this 
committee  is  attf'Mpting  to  do  the  best  job  under  a  very  Uiisatisfac- 
tory  situation  xd  I  certainly  commend  the  witnesses  for  their 
views,  and  I   ^xoe  with  them.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hay^.  Congressman  Savage. 

Mr.  Savage.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Hayec.  I  want  to  thank  the  two  panelists  for  their  excellent 
testimony,  and  again,  I  repeat,  your  entire  testimony  will  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Connelly.  Thank  ynu. 

Mr.  WuEST.  Thank  you.  It  was  a  real  pleasure. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  want  to  suggest  that  we  have  a  five  minute  break, 
before  calling  our  final  panel. 

I  just  want  to  call  off  their  names,  so  they  can  be  ready  to  be 
seated  when  we  return.  Florence  Cox,  co-chEiir  of  the  Illinois  First 
Congressional  District  Education  Task  Force;  Mr.  Leigh  Diffay, 
Vice  President  of  Human  Development,  T.W.O.,  Woodlawn  Organi- 
zation; Mr.  Paul  Giblin,  Legislative  Director  of  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  Mary  Etta  Davis,  Acting  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  Business  Education,  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Tr  ^hnological  Education,  Chicago  Public  Schools;  Carlos  Ponce,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Spanish  Ck)alition  for  Jobs.  If  you  would  be 
available  upon  our  return.  ^  .  - 

[Whereupon,  at  10:55  a.tn.,  the  subcommittee  -^ecessed,  to  recon* 
vena  at  11;00  a.m  ,  the  some  day.] 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Would  the  hearing  pleaoe  come  to  order.  Would  the 
hearing  please  come  to  order,  and  those  standing,  find  seats.  Mr 
Ponce. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  heard  it,  but  I  am  going  to  repeat  it, 
again,  that  your  entire  testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of  this  record 
at  this  hearing,  so  we  would  appreciate  it,  in  the  int<  '•est  of  time,  if 
you  would  deal  with  the  highlights,  and  that  would  allow  sufficient 
time  for  questioning  on  the  part  of  our  committee. 

So,  we  start  with  you,  Ms.  Cox.  She  is  co^hairman  of  the  Illinois 
First  Congressional  District  Education  Task  Force. 

STATEMENT  OF  FLORENCE  COX,  CO-CHAIR,  ILLINOIS  FIRST 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  EDUCATION  TASK  FORCE 

Ms.  Cox.  Good  morning.  Thank  you  very  mu..h  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  address  you.  On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  Education  Task  Force,  I,  and  others,  want  to  say 
that  this  is  an  '>pportunity  that  we  gratefully  appreciate. 

Mr.  Hayes.  :/ you  could  talk  a  little  more  into  the  microphone 

Ms.  Cox.  Ma>5>e  i  have  to  hold  it.  Is  the  mike  on? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No.  You  do  not  havo  to  hold  it.  Take  the  one  in  front 
of  it,  too. 

Ms.  Cox.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
to  address  you  this  morning.  On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  First 
Concessional  District  Education  Task  Force,  I,  Florence  B.  Cox, 
Co-Chair  of  the  district,  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
on  issues  related  to  H.R.  2039,  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

Th.'-ough  no  fault  of  their  own,  too  many  of  our  students  are  leav- 
ing school,  unable  to  do  entry  !evel  work  in  the  job  market.  At  a 
tmie  when  employment  opportunity  seems  to  be  eluding  Americans 
in  general,  and  at  a  time  when  too  many  of  our  young  Americans 
are  leaving  school  unprepared  to  do  entry  level  work  in  the  market 
place,  fjEiilure  of  Americans  to  seek  and  sjpport  corrective  meas- 
ures, will  assure  Americ?  of  a  less  than  desirable  position  among 
worJd  powers.  Knowledge  that  a  nation's  greatest  resource  is  its 
people,  cuts  away  the  red  tape,  and  provides  us  with  direct  accos" 
for  attempting'  to  solve  our  problem,  how  to  make  the  unemployed 
employable.  For  many  reason",  passage  of  H.R.  2039,  and  sustained 
support  for  tliis  legislation,  are  imperative. 

True  enough,  many  of  the  students  are  graduating  with  limited 
job  skills  which  keep  them  from  the  conventional  job  market,  but 
v^ch  seem,  for  some  reason,  to  enhance  their  opportunity  and 
ability  to  become  lucrative  entrepreneurs  in  the  unconventional,  il- 
l^al  market  place.  Our  highly  technical  society  is  still  host  to  a 
sizeable  population  clothed  in  the  agrarian  mindset,  yet,  they,  too, 
iiave  something  to  offer  to  society.  H.R.  2039  provides  some  funding 
which  will  facilitate  the  opportunity  for  retraining,  skill  building, 
and  general  "plugging  into*'  mainstream  society.  Some  of  us  see 
tins  as  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  educational  dropout  record 
from  becommg  a  permanent  part  of  mainstream  America. 

At  the  moment,  th^  children  are  the  ones  who  suffer  most.  They 
are  the  ones  closest  u  unemployment.  They  are  the  children.  Some 
are  both  child  and  parent  at  the  same  time.  They  lack  the  basic 
skills  necessary  to  qualify  for  jobs.  As  they  come  close  to  reaching 
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the  target,  ""^e  gap  is  widened.  Reaching  the  number  of  homeless 
among  us  is  a  tremendous,  but  imperative  task.  Some  do  not  qual- 
ify for  assistance,  because  they  have  no  permanent  address.  They 
have  no  permanent  address  because  they  have  no  income. 

Both  children  and  adults  desperately  need  programs.  Children, 
especially  the  teenagera,  need  job  skills,  job  readiness  programs. 
Our  potential  eirployers  say  our  children  have  no  work  ethic  or  in- 
centive. Education  and  employment  opportunity  must  become  a  re- 
ality for  the  children.  Young  adults,  especially  those  who  are  par- 
ents, need  community  based  program  structures.  Program  struc- 
tures can  be  summer  based  for  practical  experience,  but  should  l>e 
expanded  to  a  fall,  winter,  spring  theory  process. 

Program  quality  and  accountability  can  be  improved/achieved  in 
the  following  manner:  Including  the  people  who  benefit  from  local 
involvement  of  the  program  will  not  only  improve  quality,  but  aJso 
encourage  recipients  to  buy  into  the  program;  making  program 
structures  and  operation  more  community  based  will  increase  the 
opportunity  for  program  accountability. 

Over  the  years,  there  ha^e  been  numerous  attempts  to  make  the 
unemployed  employable.  I'he  major  problem  has  been  duplication 
of  effort,  and  a  lack  of  coordination.  The  networking  process  has 
worked  in  Chicago  for  those  of  us  who  volunteer  on  behalf  of  our 
children's  education.  Surely  the  process,  or  some  part  of  it,  can  be 
used  to  benefit  those  seeking  an  opportunity  for  employment 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Flo:  siice  Cox  follows:] 
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Congressman  Hawkins,  members  of  tlie  U.S.  House  ot  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  ^md  Labor,  the  Illinois  1st  Congressional 
District,  Its  various  task  forces  and  I,  Florence  B.  Cox,  Co-Chair 
of  the  1st  Congressional  District    Education  Task  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  address  you  on  issues  related  to  HP.  2039,  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) . 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  too  many  of  our  students  are  leaving 
school  unable  to  do  entry  level  work  in  the  job  market.    At  a  tine 
when  employment  opportunity  seems  to  be  eluding  Amerxcans  in  general 
and  at  a  time  when  too  many  young  Americans  are  leaving  high  school 
unprepared  to  do  entry  level  work  in  the  work  place,  failure  of 
Americans  to  seek  and  support  corrective  measures  will  assure  our 
country  of  a  less  than  desirable  position  among  world  powers. 
Knowledge  that  a  nation's  greatest  resource  is  its  people  cuts  away 
thp  red  tape  and  provides  uc  with  direct  access  for  attempting  to 
solve  our  problem:    How  to  make  the  unemployed  employable.  For 
many  reasons,  passage  of  h.R.  2039  and  sustainc^d  support  for  this 
legislation  are  imperative. 

1»    True  enough,  many  of  our  students  are  graduating  with 
limited  Job  skills  which  keep  them  from  the  conventional 
job  market  but  which  seem  to  enhance  their  opportunity 
to  become  lucrative  entrepreneuers  in  the  unconventional, 
illegal  market  place. 

2.    Our  highly  technical  society  is  still  host  to  «  •  '  aable  popu- 
lation clothed  in  the  agrarian  mindset.    Yet,  they  too,  have 
something  to  offer  to  society.    h.R.  2039  provides  some  funding 
which  will  facilitate  the  opportunity  for  re-training,  skill 
building  and  general  "plugging  into"  mainstream  society.  Some 
of  us  see  this  as  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  educational 
"drop-out"  lecord  from  becoming  a  permanent  part  of  a  mainstreia 
America. 
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3.    At  the  moment,  the  children  are  the  ones  vho  sutfer  most. 

They  «  re  the  ones  closest  to  unemployment.    They  are  children- 
Some  are  both  child  and  parent  at  the  same  time.    They  lack 
the  basic  skills  necessary  to  qualify.    As  they  come  close  to 
reaching  the  target,  the  gap  is  widened. 
4.      Reaching  the  number  of  homeless  eunong  us,  is  a  tremendous 
but  imperative  task.    Some  do  not  qualify  for  assistance 
because  they  have  no  permanent  address.    They  have  no  iddress 
because  they  have  no  income. 
Both  children  and  adults  desparately  need  programs. 

1.  Children,  especially  the  teenagers,  need  job  skills, 
30b  readiness  programs. 

2.  Our  potential  employers  say  our  children  have  no  work 
ethxc  or  incentive.    Education  and  employment  opportunity 
Tiust  become  a  reality  for  the  c^.».l<•4ren. 

3.  Young  adults, especially  those  wt/-  are  parents  need  community 
based  program  structures. 

4.  ProgrjuQ  sturctures  can  be  summer  based  for  practical 
experience  but  should  be  expanded  to  a  falX,  winter,  spring 
theory  process. 

Program  quality  and  accountability  can  be  iriproved/achieved  in 
the  following  manner: 

1.    ^S>£o%4>liBr^the  people  v^ho  benefit  from  local  involvement 
the  program  will  not  only  improve  quality  but  also 

encourage  recipients  to  buy  into  the  program. 
2      Mak/.ng  progrcim  structures  and  operation  more  community 

based  will  increase  the  opportunity  for  program  accountability « 
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Over  Lne  years,  there  have  been  numerous  attempts  to  make  the 
unemployed  employable.    The  major  problem  has  been  duplication 
of  effort  and  a    lack  of  coordination.    The  networking  process 
has  worked  in  Chicago  for  those  of  us  who  volunteer  on  behalf 
of  our  children's  education.    Surely,  the  process  or  some  part  of 
it  can  be  used  to  benefit  those  seeking  am  opportunity  for 
employment. 

All  communities  in  the  1st  Congressional  District  do  not  have 
the  same  needs.    However,  our  diversity  does  not  impede  our 
ability  to  work  cooperatively  on  behalf  of  our  children  and  our 
community.    The  most  difficult  barrier  to  negotiate  is  cross 
community  alliance.    We  have  achieved  that  in  Chicago.    If  we 
car  hav^  success  here,  it  is  possible  anywhere.    For  children, 
we  must  succeed. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  these  Llioughts  and  ideas* 
Submitted  by 

Florence  B.  Cox,  Co-ChaiiT 
1st  Congressional  District 

Education  Task  Force 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Diffay. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEIGH  DIFFAY,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT,  T.W.O.  (THE  WOODLAWN  ORGANIZATION] 

Mr.  Diffay.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Hayes,  Congressman 
Savage,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Leigh  Adam 
IMffay.  I  apijear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  Woodlawn  Orga- 
nization, where  I  serve  as  Vice  President  for  Human  Development. 
It  is  my  privil^e  to  testify  on  amendments  you  have  proposed  to 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act;  which  are  addressed  in  H.R. 
2039. 

The  Woodlawn  Organization  is  a  community  based  organization, 
founded  in  1960.  Essentially  an  advocacy  organization  at  the 
outset,  T.W.O.  was  established  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
Woodlawn  community.  The  approximately  38,000  residents  of 
Woodlawn  are  predominantly  black,  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged. The  median  income  there  is  approximately  $10,549,  right 
around  the  poverty  level,  and  ninth  lowest  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 
Unemployment  is  approximately  40  percent. 

The  Woodlawn  Organization  has  a  rich  history  in  the  delivery  of 
employment  and  training  services,  which  started  in  the  '60s  under 
MDTA;  continued  under  CETA;  and  we  currently  provide  adult 
and  vouth  services  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  Over 
our  long  history,  we  have  trained  and  placed  over  12,000  welfare 
recipients,  teenage  parents,  single  heads  of  households,  and  others 
who  were  econonucallv  disadvantaged. 

The  people  served  by  T.W.O.  are  indicative  of  our  shared  view 
that  JTPA  should  serve  those  who  are  most  in  need,  and  we  cer- 
tainlv  commend  your  efforts  to  assure  that  the  limited  resources  of 
JTPA  are  properly  focused.  However,  along  with  some  of  the  other 
witnesses  h?re  today,  we  do  have  some  concerns  with  respect  to  the 
eligibility  requirements  proposed  in  2039. 

We  believe  chat  targeting  and  eligibility  are  separate  issues,  and 
that  eligibility  should  be  based  solely  on  economic  disadvantage. 
Legislating  targeted  groups  as  a  criterion  for  eligibility  does  not 
provide  the  flexibility  necessaxy  to  accommodate  local  community 
variables,  such  as  population  shifts,  regional  mid  local  differences, 
and  academic  achievement  levels. 

The  impetus  for  including  target  groups  as  a  criterion  for  eligibil- 
ity may  have  been  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  served  in 
the  past  under  JTPA,  as  cited  in  a  recent  General  Accounting 
Office  study.  The  implications  being  (1)  serving  high  school  gradu- 
ates under  serves  those  most  in  need;  and  (2)  possession  of  a  high 
school  diploma  signifies  a  more  job  ready,  and  more  easily  placea- 
ble  individual.  However,  we  feel  a  cautionary  note  should  be  sound- 
ed. 

By  way  of  example,  let  me  share  with  you  the  following:  During 
program  year  1987  and  1988,  T.W.O.  served  645  mdividuals,  of 
whom  42  percent  were  adult;  58  percent  were  youth;  75  percent 
welfare  recipients;  87  percent  had  poor,  or  no  work  history;  and  21 
percent  were  high  school  graduates.  Of  that  H  percent  f  high 
school  graduates,  only  42  percent  of  them  tested  in  reading  at  the 
eighth  grade  level,  and  a  mere  22  percent  tested  at  the  eighth 
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grade  level  in  math.  As  you  can  see,  a  sad  reality  is  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  high  school  diploma  does  not  necessarily  equate  to  ex- 
pected academic  achievement  levels.  While  we  imderstand  that 
these  statistics  may  not  reflect  the  national  achievement  levels  of 
high  school  graduates,  we  need  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  local 
community  needs. 

We  support  your  proposal  to  separate  adult  and  youth  programs, 
for  many  of  the  reasons  that  have  been  discussed  here  today.  How- 
ever, we  would  ui^e  combining  Titles  II-B,  and  Title  II-C,  including 
the  expanded  authorization  of  appropriations,  and  placing  a  ceiling 
on  summer  youth  expenditures.  This  would  allow  service  delivery 
areas  some  latitude  in  designing  more  comprehensive  youth  serv- 
ices during  the  year  around  pro-am,  in  ^hich  long  term  interven- 
tion is  needed.  Again,  flexibility  in  structure,  programming,  and  al- 
location of  funds  is  necessary  for  service  providers,  such  as  T.W.O., 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  particular  local  communities. 

A  more  equitable  distrU)ution  formula  that  recognizes  the  special 
needs  of  large,  urban  areas  is  long  overdue.  The  current  formula, 
based  primarily  on  unemployment  statistics>  distributes  funds  to 
areas  of  questionable  need,  to  the  detriment  of  large  urban  areas 
with  high  concentrations  of  families  in  poverty,  individuals  with 
low  income,  and  poor  educational  skills.  We  support,  and  urge  you 
to  consider  a  formula  in  which  the  primary  factor  is  consistent 
with  the  primary  factor  for  eligibility,  with  data  on  the  economical- 
*y  disadvantaged. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  c  ^ain  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  testi- 
fy here  before  you  today.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Leigh  Diffay  follows:] 
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Hr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  teigh  Adam 
Diffay.    I  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  The  Woodlawn 
Organization  (T.W.O.)  where  I  serve  as  Vice  President  for  Human 
Development.     It  is  my  privilege  to  testify  on  amendments  you 
have  proposed  to  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  which  are 
addressed  in  H.R.  2039. 

The  Woodlawn  Organization  is  a  community  based  organization 
founded  in  1960.    Essentially  an  advocacy  organization  at  th* 
outset,  T.W.O.  was  established  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
Woodlawn.    The  approximately  38,000  residents  of  ftoodlawn  arc 
predominantly  Black  and  economically  disadvantaged.     The  median 
income  of  woodlawn  residents  is  $10,549.00,  the  ninth  lowest  in 
the  City  of  Chicago,  and  unemployment  currently  is  approximately  40%. 

The  Woodlawn  Organization  has  a  rich  history  in  the  delivery  of 
employment  and  training  services  which  started  in  the  sixties 
unv^'^r  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA) ,  continued 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  and 
currently  provides  adult  and  youth  services  under  the  Jobs 
Training  Partnership  Act.    Over  our  long  history  we  have  trained 
and  placed  over  12,000  welfare  recipients,  teenage  parents, 
single  heads  of  households  and  others  who  were  economically 
disadvantaged . 
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ELIGIBILITY/TARGETING 

The  people  servjd  by  T.W.O.  are  indicative  of  our  shared  view 
that  JTPA  should  serve  those  who  are  most  in  need  and  we  commend 
your  continued  efforts  to  assure  that  the  limited  resources  of 
JTPA  are  properly  focused.    However,  we  do  have  concerns  with 
respect  to  the  eligibility  requirements  proposed  in  your  bill. 

He  believe  that  targeting  and  eligibility  are  separate  issues 
and  that  eligibility  should  be  based  solely  on  economic  disad^ 
vantage.    Legislating  targeted  groups  as  a  criterion  for  eligibility 
does  not  provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to  accommodates  local 
community  variables,  i.e.,  population  shifts  and  reqional  and 
local  differences  in  academic  achievement  levels* 

The  impetus  for  including  target  groups  as  a  criterion  for 
eligibility  may  have  been  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
served  under  JTPA  as  cited  in  a  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
study.    The  implications  being,  (i)  serving  high  school  graduates 
underserves  those  most  in  need  and  (2)  possession  of  a  high 
school  diploma  signifies  a  more  30b  ready  and  more  easily 
placeable  individual.    However,  we  feel  a  cautionary  note  should 
be  sounded. 

By  way  of  example,  let  me  share  with  you  the  following.  During 
program  year  1987  and  1988,  T.W.O.  served  645  individuals,  of 
whom  42%  were  adults,  58%  were  youth,  75%  welfare  recipients, 
87%  had  poor  or  no  work  history,  and  21%  were  high  school 
graduates.    Of  that  21%  of  high  school  graduates,  only  42%  tested 
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in  reading  at  the  eighth  grade  level  and  a  mere  22%  tested  at 
eighth  grade  in  math.    As  you  can  see,  a  sad  reality  j.s  ^hat 
possession  of  a  high  school  diploma  does  not  necessarily  equate 
to  expected  academic  achievement  levels.    While  we  understand 
that  these  statistics  niay  not  reflect  national  achievement 
levels  of  high  school  graduates,  we  need  the  flexibility  to 
respond  to  local  community  needs. 

SEPARATING  ADULT  AND  YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

We  support  your  proposal  to  separate  adult  and  youth  programs. 
However,  we  would  urge  combining  Titles  JJ-B  and  ZZ'*C,  including 
the  expanded  authorization  of  appropriations  and  a  ceiling  on 
summer  youth  expenditures.    This  would  allow  service  delivery 
areas  latitude  in  designing  more  comprehensive  youth  services 
during  the  year-round  program  in  which  longer  term  interventions 
are  needed.    Again,  flexibility  in  structure,  programming  and 
allocation  of  funds  is  necessary  for  service  providers  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  local  comraunities. 

DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA 

A  more  equitable  distribution  formula  that  recognizes  the 
special  needs  of  large  uroan  areas  is  long  overdue.     Tha  current 
formula,  based  primarily  on  unemployment  statistics,  distributes 
funds  to  areas  of  questionable  need  to  the  detriment  of  large 
urban  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  families  in  poverty 
and  individuals  with  low  incomes  and  poor  educational  skillf . 
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We  support,  and  urge  you  to  consider  a  formula  in  which  the 
primary  factor  is  consistent  with  the  primary  factor  for 
eligibility,  data  on  economically  disadvantaged. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  again  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
testify  at  todav*s  hearing. 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Paul  Giblin,  Leg- 
islative Director  of  the  Unitod  Automobile  Workers,  th^  State  of  Il- 
linois. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  GIBLIN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  UNITED 
A^TO  WORKERS,  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  GiBUN.  Congressman  Hayes,  Congressman  Savage,  and  Con- 
gressman Hawkins,  I  noted  on  my  way  in  that  our  California 
weather  has  a  little  snow  in  it. 

Mr.*  Chairman,  my  name  is  Paul  Giblin.  I  am  the  legislative  di- 
rector for  the  United  Automobile,  Aerospace,  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plenjent 'Workers  of  America.  I  wish  t  thank  you  for  holding  this 
nearing  on  the  job  training  needs  of  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged individuals.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
UAW's  views  on  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  training  prob- 
lems facing  disadvantaged  individuals,  £uid  how  we  might  addre.ss 
these  problems  by  improving  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  provide  training 
to  assist  the  unemployed,  unskilled,  and  deficiently  educated  to 
compete  in  the  labor  market.  It  is  unfortunate  that  during  the 
198()s,  when  the  need  was  the  greatest,  the  Federal  commitment  to 
employment  and  training  programs  has  been  drastically  reduced. 
After  ac^usting  for  inflation,  outlays  for  Federal  employment  and 
training  programs  decreased  by  more  than  half  from  fiscal  year 
1981,  to  fiscal  year  1989.  Because  of  inadequate  funding,  JTPA 
serves  only  a  small  number  of  those  in  need  of  job  training. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  funds,  another  problem  with  JTPA  has 
been  that  it  severely  restricts  the  payment  of  stipends  to  trainees. 
The  result  is  that  many  poor  individuals  who  require  income  and 
support  services  to  initiate  and  complete  a  job  training  program, 
are  excluded  from  JTPA. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  JTPA  services  are  not  adequately 
targeted  to  those  individuals  who  have  the  greatest  barriers  to  em- 
ployment. Because  serving  deficiently  skilled  and  educated  appli- 
cants is  costly,  and  performance  standards  stress  immediate  place- 
ment  at  lowest  possible  cost,  local  administrators  tend  to  favor 
more  employable  individuals  in  order  to  show  results.  Although 
JTPA's  high  job  placement  rates  have  garnered  much  praise  for 
the  program,  the  evidence  indicates  that  those  most  in  need  are  ex- 
cluded, in  order  to  show  high  placement  rates.  The  practice  is 
known  as  creaming. 

For  example,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in  its  June  1989 
report  entitled  JTPA  Services  and  Outcomes  for  Participants  With 
Differing  Needs,  found  that  i  larger  portion  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates are  enrolled  in  the  JTPA  program,  than  exists  in  the  eligible 
population  nationwide.  In  contrast,  high  school  dropouts  are  sub- 
stantially underserved  by  JTPA,  even  though  droix)uts  are  a  group 
particularly  prone  to  difficulties  in  the  labor  market.  GAO  data 
show,  for  example,  that  only  27  percent  of  adult  JTPA  participants 
are  school  dropouts.  In  comparison,  it  is  estimated  that  38  percent 
of  adults  eligible  for  JTPA  are  school  dropouts.  In  the  long  run, 
this  is  economically  inefficient,  since  job  training  programs  have  a 
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larger  impact  by  serving  individuals  with  greater  labor  market 
hsiidicaps. 

H.R.  2039  is  a  step  toward  a  needed  reform  in  JTPA.  It  allows  for 
the  improvement  in  the  delivery  of  support  services  and  stipends  to 
individuals  in  training.  It  also  attempts  to  target  services  to  those 
with  the  greatest  barriers  to  employment.  While  H.R.  2039  includes 
some  positive  changes  in  performance  standards,  we  would  like  to 
see  the*  legislation  go  further  than  it  does,  and  mandate  that  per- 
formance standards  emphasize  substantive  long  term  training  that, 
prepares  individuals  for  placement  in  high  wage  jobs.  For  enroUees 
who  have  not  completed  their  secondary  education,  performance 
standards  for  adults  and  youth  should  stress  the  achievement  of  a 
high  school  equivalency  diploma.  We  commend  the  efforts  of  H.R. 
2039  to  limit  the  duration  of  on  the  job  training,  OJT,  and  to 
assure  that  training  conforms  to  standards  established  by  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles.  Duriiig  the  period  of  OJT,  the  JTPA 
program  pays  a  subsidy  that  equals  50  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to 
JTPA  pai-ticipants,  hired  by  the  employer.  This  program  is  often 
abused  by  employers.  According  to  GAO,  approximately  60  percent 
of  all  OJT  employers  say  that  they  would  have  hired  the  JTPA 
participant  wrthout  the  '  ^age  subsidy.  Of  the  employees  surveyed, 
however,  only  66  percent  of  the  adults,  and  48  percent  of  the  youth 
were  retailed  after  the  OJT  training  ended.  The  GAO  also  noted 
that  much  of  the  time  spent  on  OJT  was  very  likely,  too  long. 

H.R.  2039  fails  to  address  the  need  for  a  more  active  Federal  role 
in  JTPA.  When  JTPA  was  designed,  it  was  assumed  that  delegat- 
ing oversight  to  the  states  would  produce  better  management,  and 
more  effective  results.  What  has  resulted  is  a  patch  work  quilt  of 
different  state  programs  of  uneven  quality.  Even  the  Reagar  Ad- 
ministration, by  proposing  a  new,  dislocated  worker  program  with 
an  expanded  Federal  role,  tacitly  acknowledged  that  state  manage- 
ment of  JTPA's  Title  m  was  wantmg.  The  same  is  true  for  Title  E. 

The  absence  of  effective  Federal  monitoring,  and  the  lack  of  ac- 
countability of  program  expenditures  have  resulted  in  abuses  in 
the  program.  For  example,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Inspector  General,  JTPA  money  intended  for.  im- 
employed  and  disadvantaged  workers  was  used  to  subsidize  a  Japa- 
nese automobile  manufacturer.  The  report  also  documented  that 
plants  have  shut  down  m  one  location,  leaving  its  experienced, 
trained  workers  joblere,  moved  to  a  new  location,  received  grants  to 
train  new  workers  to  take  jobs  in  the  relocated  plant.  The  law 
should  be  changed  to  specifically  prohibit  the  use  of  any  JTPA 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  companies  which  permanently  reduce  1;heir 
work  force,  or  shut  down  altogether  in  one  location,  and  move  to 
another. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  H.R.  2039  I  find  troublesome.  The 
UAW  has  had  an  ongoing  concern  with  the  use  of  internship  as- 
signments, so  called  try  out  emplojroent  programs  for  young  work- 
ers and  entry  employment  experience  program,  also  for  young 
workers.  These  programs  should  not  simply  serve  as  subsidies  for 
employers*  We  are  concerned  that  the  workers  in  the  -e  programs 
be  given  adequate  supervision  and  training,  and  that  regular  work- 
ers are  not  displaced  by  the  widespread  use  of  these  programs. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  the  UaW  congratulates  you,  and 
this  committee,  for  examining  the  need  to  reform  the  Nation's 
training  system.  While  we  support  the  many  positive  features  of 
H.R.  2039,  we  do  not  believe  it  addresses  the  most  important  weak- 
ness of  JTPA,  which  is  the  lack  of  adequate  funding.  Without  addi- 
tional funds,  JTPA  cannot  hope  to  have  more  than  a  marginal 
impact.  We  stand  ready  to  work  with  you  and  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  put  in  place  a  program  that  will  serve  the  interest  of  the 
unemployed,  the  disadvantaged  of  employers,  and  of  our  changing 
economy.  Thank  you. 

[Tlie  prepared  statement  of  Paul  Giblin  follows:] 
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PoU  GMSn,  Uolilatfv*  DIrtetor,  Slot*  of  Illinois 
IntafmHonal  Union,  Unltad  Aufomoblle,  Aoraqnc* 
and  AgHculhjral  Imphmmtf  Woriwv  of  Am^fcTJuAW) 

CommlHw  on  EdUootfort  am!  Ldigr 
of!  l9io 
HouM  of  7UpraMnfot(m 

HoorfnQ  on  HJR,  Twy,  tho  Job  TraMnp  PiftoMaMp  Act 
Afffondhionti  of 
CMeefo^  llflnoli 

Jonmy  12,  1990 

Mr.  Cholrmon,  my  nome  Is  Poul  GIblln  ond  I  om  the  Illinois  Loglilotlvo 
Director  for  tJie  Or.I'red  Automobile,  Aeroipoto,  ond  Agrlcultiiral  lmplim«tt  Worktrs  of 
America.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing  on  the  Job  trolnlng  needi  of 
economically  dlsodvantoged  Individuals.  I  oppreclote  the  opportunity  to  prosent  the 
UAW»s  views  on  the  notice  ond  mognltude  of  the  training  problems  facing  dlaodvontoged 
Individuals,  and  how  wo  might  oddress  these  problems  by  Improving  the  Job  Trolning 
Portnershlp  Act, 

The  federal  govommont  hos  a  responsibility  to  provide  training  to  osslst  the 
unemployed,  unskilled  ond  dTflclently  educated  to  compete  In  the  labor  morket.  It  Is 
unfortunote  thot  during  the  I  WOs  when  the  need  has  been  greatest,  the  federal 
commitment  to  employment  ond  trolning  programs  has  been  drastically  roduced.  After 
adjusting  for  Inflation,  outloys  for  federol  employmei.t  and  training  programs  decreased 
by  more  thon  half  from  flrrol  year  1981  to  fiscol  year  1939.  Because  of  Inodequote 
funding  JTPA  serves  only  o  smoll  number  of  thoM  In  need  of  Job  trc.nlng. 

In  addition  to  the  lock  of  funds  onother  problem  with  JTPA  hos  been  thot 
It  severely  restricts  the  payment  of  stipends  to  trolnees.  The  result  Is  thot  mony  poor 
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IncHvIdgQlf  who  require  Incom  ood  support  services  to  fnttfott  and  complote  o  Job 
trohtng  projrom  ort  excluded  from  JTPA. 

W«  or«  also  cooctmod  that  JTPA  tervlcts  of«  not  odequotelx  targeted  ta 
those  tndtvlduols  who  hove  the  preotest  barriers  to  employment.  Because  serving 
deflclertl -  skilled  and  eduwted  oppllconts  Is  costly,  ond  performonco  stofidards  strew 
Immediate  placemeitt  ot  lowest  possible  cost,  loco!  odmlnlstrotors  tend  to  fovor  more 
employoble  Indlvlduols  In  order  to  show  "results."  Although  JTPA's  Woh  lob  placement 
rotas  hove  garnered  much  praise  for  the  program,  the  evidence  Indicates  that  those 
most  in  need  ore  excluded  In  order  to  show  high  piocement  ruter  (this  practice  Is  known 
OS  "creoinln^). 

Tor  exomplft,  ihi  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO),  In  Its  June  1989 
report,  "JTPA  Services  ond  Outcomes  for  Portlclpcnts  With  Differing  Needs,"  found  thot 
0  logger  proportion  of  high  school  g^^cduotes  ore  enrolled  In  the  JTPA  progronr  then 
exists  In  the  eligible  population  notlonwideo  In  controst,  high  school  dropouts  ore 
substontlolly  uoderserved  by  JfPA  even  though  dropouts  ore  a  group  portlculorly  prone 
to  difficulties  In  the  lobor  morket.  GAO  doto  show,  for  exomple,  thot  only  27  percent 
of  odult  JTPA  portldponts  ore  school  dropouts.  In  comparison.  It  Is  estlnrated  that 
38  percent  of  adults  eligible  for  JTPA  ore  school  dropouts.  In  the  long  run  this  Is 
economlcolly  Inefficient  since  Job  training  programs  hove  a  »orger  Inypoct  by  s^rvlnp 
Indlvlduols  with  greater  labor  market  hondlcope. 

H,R.  2039  Is  0  step  toward  needed  reform  In  JTPA.  It  allows  for  the 
Improvement  In  the  delivery  of  support  services  ond  stipends  to  Indlvlduols  In  training. 
It  also  attempts  to  torget  services  to  those  with  the  greatest  borrlers  to  employment. 
WhUe  H,R,  2039  fncludes  some  positive  chonges  In  performonce  standards  we  would  like 
ta  see  the  legislation  go  further  thon  It  does  and  mandot(«  thot  performonce  standords 
emphoslw  suhstontlve  long-term  troln»*y)  tSat  prepores  Individuals  for  placement  In  high 
wage  Jobs.  For  en'ollees  who  nove  not  completed  their  secondary  education,  performance 
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stondordi  (for  wKilh  ond  yeuth)  ihoufd  %U9U  the  achievement  of  o  high  school 
•<^lvQtQncy  dtplomo. 

We  commend  the  effort!  of  H.R.  2039  to  limit  the  durotlon  of  on-the- 
Job-tro»nlng  (OJT)  cmd  to  oasure  that  trolning  conforms  to  stondgrU^  eftobllthed  br  the 
DIctlooory  of  Occvpatlona!  Titles,  During  the  period  of  OJT,  the  JTPA  program  poys 
0  subsidy  that  equals  50  percent  of  the  wcpes  pofd  to  JTPA  portlclpunts  hired  the 
employer.  This  progrom  Is  often  abused  by  employers.  According  to  the  CAO 
opproxlmotely  60  percent  of  all  OJT  employers  soy  they  would  hove  hired  the  JTPA 
portldpont  without  the  wage  subsidy.  Of  the  employees  surveyed,  Sowever,  only  66 
percent  of  the  adults  ond  48  percent  of  the  youth  were  retained  after  the  OJT  training 
ended.  The  GAO  also  noted  that  much  of  the  time  spent  In  OJT  "wos  very  likely  too 
tong." 

KR«  2039  foils  to  oddrets  the  need  for  o  more  ectlve  federal  role  In 
JTPA.  When  JTPA  wos  designed  It  wus  assumed  thot  delegating  oversight  to  the  states 
would  produce  better  monogement  ond  more  effective  results.  Whot  hos  resulted  Is  a 
•^potch-work  qullt«  of  different  state  progroms  of  uneven  quality.  Even  the  Reogon 
AAnlnlstrotlon  —  by  proposing  a  new  dislocated  worker  progrom  with  on  expanded 
fedcrot  role  -  tacitly  acknowledged  that  state  monogement  of  JVPA's  Title  III  vras 
wonting.  The  some  Is  true  for  Title  II. 

The  absence  of  effective  federal  monitoring  and  the  lock  of  occountoblllty 
of  program  e)(pendltures  hove  resulted  In  abuses  in  the  program.  For  example*  according 
to  0  report  by  the  Deportment  of  Lobor's  Inspector  General,  JTPA  money  Intended  for 
unemployed  ond  dlsodvontoged  workers  wos  used  to  subsidize  a  Joponese  automobile 
monufocfyer.  The  report  also  documented  thot  plants  hovo  shut  down  In  one  focotlon 
-  leovlng  Its  experienced,  trained  workers  Jobleu  -  moved  to  a  new  locotlon  ond 
received  gronts  to  troln  new  workers  to  take  Jobs  In  th«  relocoted  plant.  The  low 
ahould  be  chonged  to  specif Icolly  prohibit  the  use  of  cny  JTPA  funds  for  the  benefit 
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of  companlai  which  ptrmomantly  reduce  ♦heir  workforce  or  ihut  down  ol  together  in 
one  {ocotion  end  move  another. 

Thr-e  nre  other  aspects  of  H.R.  2039  I  find  troublesome.  The  UAW  hos 
hod  on  ongoing  concern  with  ihe  wse  of  "Internship  assignments,"  s^colled  "tryouf* 
employment  progroms  for  >*oung  workers  end  the  "entry  employment  ewrlence  program" 
olfto  for  young  workers.  These  progroms  shootd  not  simply  serve  os  subsidies  for 
employers.  We  ore  concerned  thot  the  workers  In  these  programs  be  given  ode<MJte 

supervision  ond  trolning  and  tViot  regulor  workers  ore  not  disploced  by  th»  widespread 
use  of  these  programs* 

Mr.  Cholrmon,  In  conclusion,  the  UAW  congrotulotes  you  ond  this 
CommlHee  for  exomlning  the  need  to  refomn  the  notion's  trolning  system.  While  we 
support  the  mony  positive  feotures  of  H.R.  2039  we  do  noi  believe  It  oddressess  the 
meet  Importont  weokness  of  JTPA  which  Is  the  lock  of  odi»Quqte  funding.  Without 
oddttlonol  funds,  JTPA  cannot  hope  to  hove  more  thon  o  morglnol  Impoct. 

We  stond  reody  to  work  with  you  and  oil  members  of  Congress  to  put  In 
ploce  0  progrom  thot  will  serve  the  interest  of  the  unemployed,  the  disodvontoged,  of 
employers  ond  of  our  changing  ecohomy. 

02  ML  Clblln  1/9 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Davis,  if  you  will  pull  that  mike 
nearer  to  you.  We  are  sorxy  that  the  public  addr^bs  here  is  not 
properly  connected. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  ETTA  DAVIS,  ACTING  DIRECTO*:,  BIjREAU 
OP  BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  DEPARTMENT  OP  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL  EDUCATION,  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Ms.  Davis.  Good  morning. 
Mr.  Hayes.  Good  morning. 

'Ms.  Davis.  Members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Mary  Etta 
Davis,  and  I  am  acting  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technological  Education 
for  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  I  am  also  a  teacher,  and  a  parent.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  to  be  here  today,  on  behalf  of  the  thousands 
of  students  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  are  being  served  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  programs,  supported  by  the  JTPA  P  per- 
cent set  aside  funds. 

In  reg:ard  to  House  Resolution  2039,  we  commend  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation,  and  we  urge  you  to  consider  the  impact  of  the 
training  programs  funded  under  these  proposals  on  the  economicfiJ- 
ly  disadvantaged -youth  in  our  public  schools. 

Four  programs  in  particular  are  serving  JTPA  students,  via  co- 
ordination with  public  education  agencies:  TTie  Work  Experience 
and  Career  Exploration  Program,  which  targets  under  achieving  14 
and  15  year-old  students;  the  Early  School  Leavers  Program,  which 
is  a  dropout  retrieval  program  for  16  to  21  year-old  students;  the 
Illinois  Pre-Employment  Placement  Program,  which  is  for  high 
school  seniors  who  have  no  marketable  skills,  and  no  plans  to  go  on 
to  college;  and  the  PubHc  Housing  Initiative,  which  places  a  train- 
ing program  basic  of  skills,  employability  skills,  in  the  public  hous- 
ing development  program. 

In  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  and  throughout  the  state,  these 
programs  allow  for  coordination  and  collaboration  between  JTPA 
and  public  education,  in  bridging  the  gap  from  education  to  private 
sector  employment  opportunities.  The  teacher  coordmators  in  these 

1)rograms  serve  as  role  models  and  mentors  for  students  who  have 
ittle,  or  no  incentive  to  continue  in  school,  or  to  prepare  for  gain- 
ful employment.  These  teachers  provide  the  necessary  intervention 
to  ensure  a  smooth  transition  into  the  world  of  work,  their  im- 
proved basic  and  employability  skills. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  positive  outcomes  in 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  but  first  I  will  address  the  issue  con- 
tained in  H.R.  2039.  I  agree  that  there  should  be  improved  target- 
ing, under  JTPA,  of  those  individuals  who  are  most  in  need  or  at 
risk  of  failure  in  school  or  in  the  work  place.  As  a  lifelong  vocation- 
al educator,  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  challenges  facing  the  em- 
ployers, and  the  skills  and  attitudes  needed  by  our  youth  and 
adults  to  meet  the  work  place  challenges,  and  the  needs  of  those 
individuals  most  at  risk. 

As  director  of  the  Work  Experience  and  Career  Exploration  Pro- 
grams for  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  I  am  involved,  on  a  daily 
basis,  with  at  risk  14  and  15  year-old  youth,  and  the  teachers  and 
programs  that  are  trying  to  bridge  the  many  gaps  in  their  lives,  be 
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it  their  educational  experience,  family  problems,  '>r  their  very  lim- 
ited experience  and  undentanding  of  the  Chicago  ^  'ork  piace,  and 
market  place.  I  believe  we  must  target  at  risk  your>>  who  are  still 
in  regular  schools,  before  the/  dropout. 

We  recognize  that  the  dropout  syndrome  begins  long  before  the 
age  of  16,  when  ?5tudents  actually  drop  out.  We  need  to  work  with 
this  group  nationwide,  because  they  are  not  lost,  yet  We  still  have 
the  school  system  behind  us,  and  the  school,  in  many  cases,  is  still 
the  primary  social  hub,  or  center,  of  the  young  teenager's  world. 

The  WECEP  program  is  an  example  of  what  ;an  be  done  with  in 
school,  at  risk  youth.  The  14-15  year-old  un(*er  achievers  are  tar- 
geted for  the  program,  which  is  offered  in  many  states,  and  it 
works  in  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  settings,  with  boys  and  girls 
of  all  races  and  economic  backgrounds.  JTPA  resources,  especially 
the  8  percent  education  set  asides,  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the 
Chicago  Public  School  system  in  changing  the  lives  of  at  risk  teen- 
agers in  Chicago  and  throughout  Illinois. 

In  response  to  the  issue  of  separate  programs  for  adults  and 
youth,  if  greater  accountability  and  efficiency  can  be  achieved, 
without  duplicating  adminstration,  I  would  favor  separate  pro- 
grams. If  it  would  work  against  articulation,  and  collaboration, 
then  I  would  not  favor  separation.  The  youth  programs  I  supervise 
currently  include  the  elements  and  goals  outlined  within  H.R. 
2039,  as  they  relate  to  specicd  youth  provisions.  Vocational  educa- 
tors throughout  Illinois  have  recently  embarked  on  a  nitgor  revi- 
sion of  goals,  curriculum,  and  service  delivery.  We  are  very  cogni- 
zant of  the  absolute  nece^ity  of  preparing  all  youth  to  be  produr- 
tivej  and  self  sufficient  members  of  society.  Education  for  employ- 
ment has  become  one  of  the  central  premises  of  our  Illinois  educa- 
tion system.  In  particular,  JTPA  funded  WECEP  programs  are 
more  than  regular  school,  more  than  voc-ed/shop  classes,  more 
than  improved  math  and  reading  scores,  more  than  better  attend- 
ance and  attitude,  than  a  co-op  job.  They  are  preparation  for  a  pro- 
ductive personal  and  work  life. 

As  to  ways  of  improving  program  ouality  and  accountability,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  all  of  the  answers,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
public  education  does.  However,  I  ^ould  like  to  offer  some  general 
suggestions.  Program  quality  and  accountability  can  be  improved 
through  coordination  and  coUaboratir  with  others  who  are  al- 
ready involved  in  dealing  with  this  same  problem.  Vixsational  edu- 
cators, adult  educators,  community  colleges,  and  state  education 
agencies.  Programs  like  JTPA's  Section  123  State  Education  Co- 
•  "dination  aiid  Grant  Programs  have  been  of  significant  value  in 
leveraging  and  bringing  the  best  of  each  system,  public  education 
and  JTPA,  together  to  serve  participants  who  are  also  our  at  risk 
high  school  students  I  strongly  support  H.R.  2039's  continuance  of 
the  8  percent  set  aside  for  the  education  cooi  Aination  activities. 

Program  quality  and  accountability  can  be  improved  through 
strong  public/private  partnerships  that  promote  shared  responsibil- 
ity. Working  with  the  public  education  system,  and  working  with 
employers,  are  ways  to  improve  quality.  There  are  many  ways  to 
improve  program  quality  through  closer  tracking  of  prograni  par- 
ticipants. Real  life  world  of  work  experience,  and  pre-employment 
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career  education,  are  powerful  tools  to  assist  schools  in  becoming 
relevant  to  at  risk  disadvantaged  youth. 

Greater  involvement  of  the  people  who  are  doijg  the  programs 
on  a  day  to  day  basis  in  the  planning  process,  will  ulso  increase  in- 
vestment and  quality.  A  lower  student/teacher  ratio  for  at  risk 
youth  would  improve  quality  and  accountability  as  well.  The  inter- 
vention of  a  caring,  and  attentive  teacher  will  increase  the  quality 
of  a  student's  life  in  many  ways. 

In  regard  to  modifications  of  existing  performance  standards  to 
reflect  the  expected  outcomes  for  adults  and  youth,  I  thiiik  that 
coiisideration  of  modif  ing  performance  standards  for  adults  should 
be  given.  I  undex3tand  that  the  primary  focus  of  JTPA  is  self  suffi- 
ciency through  employment  This  is  also  one  of  the  many  goals  of 
adult  and  vocational  education.  However,  I  hope  the  hono-'ed  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  will  recognize  that  acceptable  performance 
outcomes  for  adults  must  be  made  more  flexible. 

For  example,  m  Illinois,  the  JTPA  8  percent  set  aside  has  a  pro- 
gram called  Literacy  Plus.  Adults  are  encouraged  to  work  on  and 
jinprove  their  literac;  skUls  without  the  fear  of  failing,  and  upon 
completion,  are  transferred  into  vocritional  skill  training,  or  other 
areas  deemed  appropriate  by  the  local  SDA.  SDA's  should  be  al- 
lowed to  count  an  adult  JTPA  participant's  improvement,  especial- 
ly in  literacy,  as  a  positive  outcome. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  H.R.  2039  does  agree  that  the  attain- 
ment of  basic  education  goals,  such  as  completion  of  a  liigh  school 
equivalency  diploma,  significant  gains  in  reading  or  math,  or  the 
attainment  of  English  language  proficiency,  and  employability  en- 
hancement skills  are  necessary  for  successful  entry  into  the  job 
market.  We  must  make  existing,  ongoing  literacy  services,  readily 
available  to  adult  JTPA  participants,  as  well  as  making  JTPA  op- 
portunities available  to  those  eligible  adults  who  are  enrolled  in 
other  literacy  programs. 

Some  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  a  performance  stand- 
ard for  adults  that  allows  for  part  time  employment,  coupled  with 
part  time  education.  The  performance  standards  for  youth  that 
appear  in  H.R.  2039  seem  to  be  on  target.  In  the  past,  we  were 
most  concerned  that  students  who  continued  in  full  time  school,  or 
enrolled  in  other  training  programs,  were  not  considered  to  have 
achieved  positive  performance  outcomes.  One  of  the  key  strengths 
of  the  WECEP  program  is  student  follow-up  over  a  three  year 
period,  which  is  why  I  support  JTPA  performance  standards.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  suggested  to  my  contract  administrator  in 
Springfield  that  we  institute  a  five-year  follow-up  of  these  students, 
to  determine  if  high  school  graduation  is  attained,  since  our  initial 
contact  with  these  students  may  be  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade, 
and  three  years  does  not  track  them  through  high  school. 
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The  outcomes  of  the  programs  in  Chicago  are  in  my  written  pres- 
entation, and  I  will  not  go  into  all  of  those.  I  know  that  time  is  of 
the  essence.  I  would  like  to  say,  however,  in  closing,  that  teachers 
and  administrators  throughout  the  state,  urge  you  to  allow  us  to 
continue  our  efforts  to  assist  these  young  adults  toward  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  and  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  main- 
stream of  society.  On  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  this  committee,  and  this  audi- 
ence. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mary  Etta  Davis  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  FOR  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  OH  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
REGARDING  H.R.  2039 
JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 


SUBMITTED  BY 

MARf  ETTA  DAVIS 
ACTING  DIRECTOR 
BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 
CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
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TESTIMONY  FOR  RCU8E  COKNZTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  XABOR 
RSQARDINQ  JTPA-*8%  6BT-A8IDB  FUNDS 

Good  morning.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  name  is  Hary  Etta 
Davis,  and  I  am  acting  director  of -the  Bureau  of  Business  Education 
in  the  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technological  Education  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  be  here  on 
behalf  of  the  thousands  of  students  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who 
are  being  served  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs 
supported  by  the  JTPA  8%  Sot-aside  funds. 

In  regard  to  H.R.  2039,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
Amendments  of  1989,  and  related  proposals,  we  commend  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation,  and  urge  you  to  consider  the  impact  of  the 
training  programs  funded  under  these  proposals  on  the  economically 
disadvantaged  at-risk  youth  in  our  public  schools. 

In  the  Chicago  public  schools  and  throughout  the  state,  these 
programs  allow  for  coordination  and  collaJboration  between  JTPA  and 
public  education  in  bridging  the  gap  from  education  to  private 
sector  employment  opportunities.  The  teacher-coordinators  serve 
as  mentors  and  role  models  for  students  who  have  little  or  no 
incentive  to  continue  in  school  or  to  prepare  for  gainful 
employment.  These  teachers  provide  the  necessary  intervention  to 
ensure  a  smooth  transition  into  the  world  of  work. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  positive  outcomes 
of  the  JTPA  programs  in  the  Chicago  public  schools,  but  first  I 
will  address  several  of  the  issues  contained  in  H.R.  2039. 

1.  I  Qgree  that  there  should  be  improved  targeting  under  JTPA  of 
those  individuals  who  are  most  in  need  or  at  risk  of  failure 
in  school  or  in  the  workplace.  As  a  lifelong  vocational 
educator,  X  am  very  familiar  with  the  challenges  facing  our 
.^jnploy^rg  and  the  filiiUs  and  attitudes  needed  by  our  youth  and 
adults  to  meet  these  workplace  challenges. 

As  director  of  tne  Work  Experience  and  Career  Exploration 
Programs  (WECEP)  for  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  I  am 
involved,  on  a  daily  basis,  with  at-risk  youth  and  the 
teachers  and  programs  that  are  trying  to  bridge  the  many 
"gaps"  in  their  lives,  be  it  their  educational  experience, 
family  problems,  or  their  very  limited  experience  and 
understanding  of  the  Chicago  workplace  and  marketplace.  I 
believe  we  must  target  at-risk  youth  who  are  still  in  "regular 
school"  before  they  drop  out. 

We  need  to  work  with  this  group— nationwide.  Why?  Because 
they  are  not  lost  ysil  We  still  have  the  school  system  behind 
us — and  the  school,  in  many  cases,  is  still  the  primary  social 
hub  or  center  of  the  young  teenager's  world. 
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A.  The  WECEP  program  is  an  exanx^le  of  what  can  be  done  with 
in-schoolr  at-risk  youth.  The  14-15  ysar-old  under- 
achievers  are  targeted  for  the  WECEP  program,  which  is 
offered  in  many  states,  and  it  works  in  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  settings— with  boys  and  girls  of  all  races  and 
economic  backgrounds. 

B.  JTPA  resources,  especially  the  8%  set-aside,  have  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  Chicago  Public  School  system  in 
changing  the  lives  of  at^-risk  teenagers  in  Chicago  and 
throughout  Illinois. 

In  response  to  the  issue  of  separate  programs  to'j  adults  and 
youth,  including  the  summer  youth  program,  I  am  not  that 
familiar  with  the  particular  circumstances  surrounding  this 
issue;  but  I  do  think  that  SDA's  and  the  schools  and  agencies 
they  work  with  should  be  required  to  serve  both  youth  and 
adults.  If  greater  accountability  and  efficiency  can  be 
achieved  without  duplicating  administration,  I  would  favor 
separate  programs.  If  it  would  work  against  articulation  and 
collaboration,  then  I  would  not  favor  separation. 

The  youth  programs  I  supervise  currently  ^Include  the  elements 
and  "goals"  outlined  within  H.R.  2039,  as  they  relate  to 
special  youth  provisions.  Vocational  educators  throughout 
Illinois  have  recently  embarked  on  a  naior  revision  of  goals, 
curriculum,  and  service  delivery.  They  are  very  cognizant  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  preparing  all  youth  to  be  productive 
and  self-sufficient  members  of  our  society.  Education  for 
Employment  has  become  one  of  the  central  premises  of  our 
Illinois  education  system.  In  particular,  JTPA- funded  WECEP 
programs-  are  more  than  regular  school ,  more  than  voc-ed/shop 
classes,  more  than  improved  math  and  reading  scores,  more  than 
better  attendance  and  attitude,  more  than  a  co-op  job — they 
are  preparation  for  a  productive  personal  and  work  life. 

As  to  ways  of  improving  program  quality  and  accountetbility, 
I  don't  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers,  and  I  don't  think 
that  public  eaucation  does.  However,  I*d  like  to  offer  some 
general  suggestions; 

A.      Program  quality  and  accotuitability  can  Oe  improved 

through  coordination  and  collaboration  with  others  who 
are  already  involved  in  dealing  with  this  same  problem; 
i.e.,  vocational  educators,  adult  educators,  community 
colleges,  and  state  education  agencius.  Programs  like 
JTPA' 8  section  123  State  Education  Coordination  and  Grant 
Programs  (8%  Set-aside)  have  been  of  significant  value 
in  leveraging  and  bringing  the  best  of  each  system 
(public  education  and  JTPA)  together  to  serve  JTPA 
participants  who  are  also  our  at-risk  high  school 
students . 


I  strongly  support  H.R.  2039 '»  continuance  of  the  8*  set- 
aside  for  the  education  coordination  activities. 


B.  Program  quality  and  accountability  can  be  improved 
through  strong  public/private  partnerships  that  promote 
ahftEfid  responsibility.  Working  with  the  public  edueatiion 
system  and  working  with  employers  are  ways  to  improve 
quality. 

C.  There  are  many  ways  to  improve  program  quality,  etc. 
through  closer  tracking  of  program  participants.  Real 
life  world-of-work  experience  and  pre-employment  career 
education  are  powerful  tools  to  assist  schools  in 
becoming  relevant  to  at-risk  disadvantaged  youth. 

D.  Greater  involvement  of  the  people  (administrators/ 
teachers)  who  are  "doing"  the  programs  (day  by  day)  in 
the  JTPA  planning  process  will  increase  investment  and 
quality. 

E.  A  lower  student/ teacher  ratio  for  at-risk  youth  would 
improve  quality  and  accountability.  The  intervention  of 
a  caring  and  attentive  teacher  will  increase  the  quality 
of  a  student's  life  in  many  ways. 

In  regard  to  the  modifications  to  existing  performance 
standards  to  reflect  the  expected  outcomes  for  adults  and 
youth  under  the  proposed  jtpA  amendments,  I  thiAk  some 
consideration  of  "modifying"  performance  standards  for  adults 
should  be  given.  I  understand  that  the  primary  focus  of  JTPA 
is  self-sufficiency  through  employment.  This  is  also  one  of 
the  many  goals  of  adult  and  vocational  education.  However, 
I  hope  the  honored  members  of  this  committee  will  recognize 
that  acceptable  performance  outcomes  for  adults  must  be  made 
more  flexible. 

For  example,  in  Illinois  the  JTPA  8%  set-aside  has  a  program 
called  Literacy  Plus.  Adults  are  encouraged  to  work  on  and 
improve  their  literacy  skills  without  the  fear  of  failing  and 
upon  completion  are  transferred  into  vocational  skill  training 
or  other  areas  deemed  appropriate  by  their  local  SDA.  SDA's 
should  be  allowed  to  "count"  an  adult  JTPA  participant's 
improvement,  especially  in  literacy,  as  a  positive  outcome. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  H.R.  2039  doen  agree  that 
the  attainment  of  basic  education  goals  (such  as  completion 
of  a  high  school  equivalency  diploma,  significant  gains  in 
reading  or  math,  or  the  attainment  of  English  language 
proficiency)  and  employability  enhancement  skills  are 
necessary  for  successful  entry  into  the  job  matket. 
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Wo  sust  n&rx  existing/ongoing  literacy  services  (nost  of  which 
are  already  under  the  auspices  of  the  public  education  system) 
readily  available  to  adult  JTPA  participants  &s  well  as  naking 
JTPA  opi^ortunities  available  to  those  eligible  adults  who  are 
enrolled  in  other  literacy  programs. 

Sons  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  a  performance 
standard  for  adults  that  allows  for  part«*time  employment 
coupled  with  part-time  education. 

The  JTPA  performance  standards  for  youth  that  appear  in  H.R. 
2039  seem  to  be  on  target.  In  the  past  we  were  most  concerned 
that  JTPA  students  who  continued  in  full-time  school  or 
enrolled  in  other  training  programs  were  not  considered  to 
have  achieved  positive  performance  outcomes. 

One  of  thti  key  strengths  of  the  VECEP  program  is  student 
follow-up  over  a  three  (3)  year  period,  which  is  why  I  support 
JTPA  performance  standards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
suggested  to  my  contract  administrator  in  Springfield  that  we 
institute  a  five-year  follow-up  of  these  students  to  determine 
if  high  school  graduation  is  attained,  since  our  initial 
contact  with  these  youth  may  be  in  7th  or  8th  grade  and  three 
years  does  not  track  them  through  high  school. 

The  outcomes  of  these  programs  in  Chicago,  as  in  tho  rest  of 
the  state,  are  measurable  and  positive.    Consider  the  following: 

1.  During  the  1988-89  school  year,  the  Work  Experience  and 
Career  Exploration  Program  (HECEP) ,  provided  cooperative 
work  experience  and  career-related  classroom  instruction 
for  2,078  fourteen-  and  fifteen-year-old  students 
throughout  the  state  who  were  experiencing  difficulties 
in  their  regular  school  programs. 


Sixty-three  percent  (63%)  of  the  students  were 
minorities,  and  ninety-nine  percent  (99%)  were 
economically  disadvantaged.  Eighty-five  percent  (85%) 
of  these  students  were  able  to  earn  wages  by  working  in 
part-time  jobs  while  earning  school  credits  for  work 
experience  and  related  classes.  During  the  1988-89 
school  year,  WECEP  students  throughout  the  state  earned 
over  a  million  dollars  from  their  part-time  employment. 

More  valuable  than  the  dollars  earned  was  the  impact 
these  programs  have  had  on  the  attitudes  and 
performance  of  these  students  in  school  and  on  the  job. 
Sixty-eight  percent  (68%)  of  these  students  showed  an 
improvement  in  school  attendance;  63%  exhibited  an 
improved  attitude  toward  studying;  69%,  an  improved 
attitude  toward  school;  64%  improved  their  behavior;  75% 
demonstrated  improved  relationships  with  others;  75%  had 
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a  better  self-concept;  and  62%  iaproved  their  grade  r^^-int 
averages , 

Without  the  WECEP  program,  many  cf  these  students  nay 
have  become  school  dropouts  at  age  16,  being  unemployed 
and  economically  dependent.  Our  three-ye^r  follow-up  of 
1986  program  completers  indicated  that  41%  of  those 
students  received  a  high  school  diploma,  dnd  43%  were 
stili  in  school  working  toward  a  diploma.  That  is  an  84% 
success  rate  out  of  a  ioo%  potential  dropout  population, 

2,  The  Early  School  Leavers  Program  is  intended  to  give 
students,  aged  16  to  21,  who  have  dropped  out  of  high 
school,  a  new  incentive  to  re-enter  the  educational 
system,  to  obtain  the  credits  necessary  to  receive  a  high 
school  diploma,  and  to  enroll  in  vocational  classes  which 
will  result  in  the  acquisition  of  marketable  skills. 

During  the  1988-89  fiscal  year,  participants  in  the  Early 
School  Leavers  Program  earned  $251,831;  85%  of  the 
participants  obtained  employment,  and  87%  received 
credits  toward  high  school  graduation  and  continued  in 
school  full  time  or  enrolled  in  a  G,E,D,  program, 

3,  The  Illinois  Pre-Employment  Placement  Program  (IPREP) 
targets  high  school  seniors  and  provides  guidance  and 
direction  regarding  post-secondary  educational  and 
vocational  alternatives  available  to  them.  It  also 
provides  for  the  acquisition  of  marketable  skills  and 
part-time  employment  opportunities, 

IPREP  students  earned  $539,125  during  FY  1989  in  their 
part-time  employment;  89%  of  the  participants  graduated 
from  high  school,  and  88%  obtained  employment, 

4,  The  Public  Housing  Initiative,  known  as  "Employability 
Plus,"  provides  a  valuable  alternative  for  residents  of 
public  housing,  aged  16  to  21,  who  are  high  school 
dropouts  and  deficient  in  basic  literacy  skills  as  well 
as  employability  skills.  Preparation  for  the  g,E,D, 
examination  is  a  major  focus  of  the  program. 

Through  a  partnership  between  the  Chicago  Public  Schools 
and  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority,  this  program  consists 
of  academics,  counseling,  and  employment,  and  is  made 
easily  accessible  to  this  population  by  placing  it  in  the 
public  housing  developments.  This  removes  a  major 
obstacle  to  participation  and  minimizes  the  stigma  which 
might  be  present  in  other  educational  settings. 

During  the  past  year,  50%  of  the  participants  were 
employed,  30%  rcLcmed  to  high  school,  10%  received 
G,E,D.  certificates,  and  85%  were  positively  terminated 
from  the  program  according  to  program  guidelines. 
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,  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  data  that  these  programs  are 
working  in  Chicago  and  throughout  the  state  by  keeping  students  in 
school  and  providing  counseling,  employability  skills,  income,  and 
basic  literacy  skills.  Continuation  and  expansion  of  this  funding 
is  essential  if  the  needs  of  this  targeted  population  are  to  be 
addressed.  Increased  funding  is  essential  if  wo  are  to  help  these 
academically  and  economically  disadvantaged  youth  attain  nigh 
school  completion,  post-secondary  educational  opportunities,  and 
gainful  employment. 

Teachers  and  admin.istrators  throughout  the  state  urge  that  you 
allow  us  to  continue  our  efforts  to  assist  these  young  adults 
toward  a  higher  standard  of  living  ani  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  mainstream  of  society. 

On  behalf  of  the  Chicago  public  schools,  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  address  this  committee  and  audience. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Mary  Etta  Davis 
Acting  Director 
Bureau  of  Business  Education 
Department  of  Vocational  and 


Technological  Education 
Chicago  Public  Schools 


January  12,  1990 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Ponce. 

STATEMENT  OP  CARLOS  PONCE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
SPANISH  COALITION  POR  JOBS 

Mr.  Ponce.  Mr.  Cudirman,  welcome  to  Chicago.  Congressman 
Hayes,  Congressman  Savage.  My  name  is  Carlos  Ponce,  and  I  am 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Spanish  Coalition  for  Jote. 

As  I  begin  my  testimony  today,  I  ask  that  the  record  reflect  that 
I  appear  before  you  not  solely  as  the  head  of  a  community-based 
training  organization,  but  as  a  spokesperson  for  a  number  of  Chica- 
go's Hispanic  employment  training  service  providers,  which  include 
the  Association  House,  Latino  Youth,  the  College  of  Technology, 
the  National  Puerto  Rican  Forum,  and  the  Greater  West  Town 
Community  Development  Project. 

I  emphasize  this  point  because,  when  the  witness  list  for  these 
field  hearings  were  drawn  in  early  December,  and  the  invitations 
were  sent,  the  committee  called  to  hear  the  views  of  representa- 
tives from  local  government,  organized  labor,  the  education  estab- 
lishment, nationally  based  service  providers,  and  representatives 
from  Chicago's  leading  African-American  organizations.  Not  called 
to  testify  were  representatives  from  Chicago's  Hispanic  community. 
It  was  disappointing  to  our  group  that  a  constituency  which  repre- 
sents 20  percent  of  the  population  of  this  city,  was  so  easily  over- 
looked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  to  the  conamittee's  attention  to  the  attach- 
ment at  the  back  of  my  testimony  packet.  Simply,  it  is  an  article 
that  was  recently  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribime  that  forecasts 
the  composition  of  Chicago's  future  work  force.  I  am  certain  that  it 
is  demographic  information  that  this  committee  has  seen  before. 
Simply  stated,  it  points  out  that  Hispanics,  as  the  fastest  grov/ing 
segment  of  the  population,  as  the  youngest  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion, will  constitute  the  largest  segment  of  a  shrinking  work  force. 
What  that  article  does  not  say,  but  what  is  widely  known-  is  that 
inner  city  Hispanic  youth  are  still  ill  served  by  an  education 
system  that  tolerates  dropout  rates  in  excess  of  50  percent;  that 
Hispanics  continue  to  encounter  barriers  to  employment,  based  on 
racial  and  language  discrimination;  and  finally,  that  as  a  communi- 
ty, we  continue  to  absorb  millions  of  low  skilled  immigrants  seek- 
ing employment. 

Collectively,  these  facts  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the 
major  segment  of  America's  future  work  force,  Hispanics  must  be 
included  in  the  development  of  this  Nation's  policies  for  economic 
development,  education,  and  most  certainly,  its  employment  and 
training  policies.  My  colleagues  and  I  found  out  about  this  hearing 
just  a  few  days  ago.  When  we  reviewed  the  witness  list,  and  saw 
the  absence  of  any  Hispanic  service  provider,  we  brought  the  over- 
sight to  the  attention  of  your  committee  staff.  We  compliment  the 
sensitivity  of  your  staff,  who  this  past  Wednesday  added  us  to  the 
witness  list  by  allowing  us  to  testify. 

My  colleagues  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  same  benefit  as  ex- 
tended to  the  other  witnesses  to  properly  prepare  our  testimony,  so 
as  to  benefit  the  legislative  deliberations  of  this  committee.  The 
proposed  legislation  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  us.  Given  the 
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reality,  however,  we  want  to  leave  the  committee  with  one  impor- 
tant point,  and  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  challenge;  that  if  the  Congress 
serioxisly  wishes  to  strengthen  this  Nation  s  work  force,  then  it 
must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  make  Hispanics  an  equal  partner 
in  its  deliberations.  By  this,  we  mean  not  only  Hispanics  from  the 
southwest  and  the  west  coast>  but  in  the  northeast,  and  in  the  mid- 
west as  well..' 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  said  this,  we  request  that  this  committee 
extend  the  courtesy  that  it  accept  any  written  testimony  into  the 
record  of  these  proceedings,  from  any  Hispanic  inplojonent  train- 
ing organization,  that  wishes  to  provide  their  views  on  HJR.  2039. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Ponce.  Thank  you.  To  quickly  summarize  the  views  of  my 
colleagues,  with  which  we  hope  to  follow  with  more  detailed,  writ- 
ten testimony,  we  are  not  necessarily  supportive  of  the  proposed 
JTPA  amendments  as  contained  in  H.R.  2039,  or  the  Senate  com- 
panion bUl,  S.  543.  We  anticipate  that  the  combined  result  of  both 
bills,  as  it  comes  out  of  conference  committee,  will  place  a  greater 
emphasis  on  process,  rather  than  results.  For  example,  the  legisla- 
tion will  dramatically  iicrease  the  administrative  requirements  of 
service  providers  to  document  the  emplojmaent  barriers  of  our  cli- 
ents. This  is  to  be  achieved  without  any  related  corresponding  in- 
crease in  resources  to  carry  out  the  documentation.  The  legislation 
seems  to  take  a  PoUyana  view  that  its  targeted  high  risk  popula- 
tion will  come  to  service  providers  with  sound  documentation  in 
hand. 

The  reality  will  be  that  the  service  providers  will  have  to  spend 
considerable  resources  to  document  barriers,  such  as  certification 
of  a  high  school  dropout,  or  perform  cognitive,  or  psychological  im- 
pairment evaluations. 

Every  additional  dollar  spent  on  the  new  documentation  require- 
ments may  satisfy  some  auditor,  but  it  does  not  add  to  the  basic 
skills  training,  the  job  readiness  activities,  and  certainly,  it  does 
not  contribute  to  the  job  placement  process,  which  we  view  as  the 
bottom  line. 

Finally,  I  hope  this  committee  is  cognizant  that  adequate  docu- 
mentation has  traditionally  been  a  barrier  within  the  Hispanic 
community. 

In  reference  to  youth,  we  believe  that  JTPA  legislation  needs  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  to  treat  some  young  adults,  between  the 
ages  of  18  to  21  for  what  they  really  are,  adults;  men  and  women 
with  children  and  households  to  support.  Hispanics  are  a  proud 
people,  who  waxit  to  provide  for  their  families,  out  if  a  young  His- 
panic parent  comes  to  us  seeking  a  job  or  immediate  job  skills  to 
support  their  family,  and  we  answer  with  the  wrong  basic  skills 
programming,  however  needed,  however  well  intentioned,  we  will 
lose  them.  We  will  not,  in  essence,  be  meeting  our  customer  base. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  summer,  the  National  Commission  for  Em- 
ployment Policy  held  hearings  on  ways  to  improve  Hispanic  repre- 
sentation in  JTPA's  Titie  II-A  programs.  At  that  time,  my  organi- 
zation testified  that  due  to  the  stnngent  income  eligibility  criteria 
of  JTPA,  Hispanics  were  underserved  by  Title  II-A.  This  was  be- 
cause statistically,  unemployed  Hispanics  are  more  likely  to  seek 
and  get  the  support  of  their  families,  and  are  more  likely  to  take 
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any  kind  of  a  job  in  order  to  survive.  Because  of  these  values,  His- 
panics  are  currently  penalized  by  income  eligibility  guidelines 
which  disqualify  persons  having  these  positive  values  of  hard  work 
and  helping  family  members  in  need.  In  essence,  because  of  our 
strong  work  ethic,  we  have  worked  ourselves  out  o£  JTPA  eligibil- 
ity. If  that  is  the  case  under  the  current  legislation,  we  cannot 
expect  to  fare  any  better  under  the  anticipated  reforms  with  the 
additional  eligibility  requirements. 

America  is  at  a  crossroads,  as  we  turn  from  the  cold  war  to  a 
global  economic  war.  We  believe  that  if  we  are  to  have  the  best- 
trained  work  force,  if  we  are  to  successfully  compete  in  the  world 
market,  we  are  going  to  need  the  best— excuse  me— we  must  have 
the  best  trained  work  force  if  we  are  to  successfully  compete  in  the 
world  market.  If  Hispanics  cannot  access  JTPA,  not  only  will  we 
remain  an  at  risk  population,  but  it  will  place  America's  economic 
future  at  risk  as  well.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Carlos  Ponce  follows:] 
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ST^TEKEWT  OP  CARLOS  PONCE 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
SPAinSH  COALITIOH  FOR  JOBS,  INC.  (SCJ) 


Mr.  Chairman,  Congresssan  Hayes,  ny  nan4«  is  Carlos  Ponce  and  I 
UBL  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Spanish  Coalition  for  Jobs.  As 
I  begin  my  testiaony  I  ask  that  the  record  reflect  that  I  appear 
before  you  today  not  solely  as  the  head  of  a  conmunity-based 
training  organisation  but  as  a  spokesperson  for  a  ntimber  of 
Chicago's  Hispanic  enployaent  training  service  providers  i^ich 
include  the  Association  House,  ijatino  Youth,  the  College  of 
Technology,  the  National  Puerto  Rican  Forum  and  the  the  Greater 
West  Town  Community  Development  Project. 

I  emphasize  this  point  because  when  the  witness  list  for  these 
field  hearings  was  drawn  in  early  December  and  the  invitations 
were  sent,  the  Committee  called  to  hear  the  views  of 
representatives  from  local  government,  organized  labor,  the 
education  establishment,  nationally-based  service  providers  and 
representatives  from  Chicago's  leading  Af rican-Americ;  n 
organizations.    Not  called  to  testify  were  representatives  from 
Chicago's  Hispanic  community.    It  was  disappointing  to  our  group 
that  a  constituency  wnich  represents  20%  of  the  populati'^:i 
this  city  was  so  easily  overlooked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  to  the  Committee's  attention  to  the 
attachment  at  the  back  of  ay  testimony  packet.    It  is  an  article 
recently  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  forecasts  the 
composition  of  Chicago's  future  workforce.    I  am  certain  that  it 
is  demographic  information  that  this  Committee  has  seen  before. 
Simply  stated,  it  points  out  that  Hispanics,  as  the  fast  growing 
segment  of  the  population,  as  the  youngest  segment  of  the 
population,  will  constitute  the  largest  segment  of  a  shrinking 
labor  force.    What  the  artic:'.e  does  not  say,  but  what  is  widely 
known,  is  that  inner-city  Hispanic  youth  are  ill-served  by  an 
education  system  that  tolerates  high  school  drop-out  rates  in 
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excess  of  50%,  that  Hispanicfr  continue  to  encounter  barriers  to 
employvent  based  on  racial  and  language  discrimination/  and 
finally,  that  as  a  conaunity  ve  continue  to  absorb  Millions  of 
low-skilled  inmigrants  seeking  eMployaent* 

Collectively,  these  facts  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the 
major  segnent  of  America's  future  workforce,  Hispanics  must  be 
ircluded  in  the  development  of  this  nation's  policies  for 
economic  development,  education  and  most  certainly  its 
employment  and  training  policies* 

My  colleagues  and  I  found  out  about  this  hearing  just  a  few  days 
ago*    When  ve  reviewed  the  witness  list  and  saw  the  absence  of 
any  Hispanic  service  provider,  we  brought  the  "oversight**  to  the 
attention  of  Committee  staff*    He  compliment  the  sensitivity  of 
your  staff,  who  this  past  Wednesday  added  us  to  the  witness  list 
by  allowing  us  one  representative  and  five  minutes  of  testimony* 

Hy  colleagues  rnd  I  would  have  liked  the  same  time  benefit  as 
extended  to  the  other  witness  to  properly  prepare  our  testimony 
so  as  to  benefit  the  legislative  deliberations  of  this 
Committee*    The  proposed  legislation  is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  us*    Given  the  reality  of  the  situation,  however,  we  want  to 
leave  the  Committee  with  one  important  point,  and  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  challenge*    If  the  Congress- seriously  wishes  to 
strengthen  this  nation's  workforce  then  it  must  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  make  Hispanics  an  equal  partner  in  its  deliberations* 
By  this  ve  mean  not  only  Hispanics  from  the  southwest  and  west 
coast,  but  the  growing  Hispanic  populations  in  the  northeast  and 
midwest* 

Mr*  Chairman,  having  said  that,  we  tg^  'est  that  this  Committee 
extend  a  ^'curtesy  that  it  accept  written  testimony  into  the 
record  of  these  proceedings  from  any  Hispanic  employment 
training  organization  that  wishes  to  provide  their  views  on  H*R* 
2039* 
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To  quickly  suiuDarlze  the  views  of  my  colleagues,  which  we  hope 
to  follow  with  More  detailed  written  testimony,  we  are  not 
supportive  of  the  proposed  J7PA  anendments  as  contained  in  H«R« 
203S  or  Senate  companion  bill,  S*'543« 

We  anticipate  that  the  combined  result  of  both  bills  as  it  comes 
out  of  Conference  Committee  will  place  a  greater  emphasis  on 
process  rather  than  results*  For  example,  the  legislation  will 
dramatically  increase  the  admiinistrative  requirements  of  service 
providers  to  document  the  employment  barriers  of  our  clients. 
This  is  to  be  achieved  without  any  related  cuirresponding 
increase  in  resources  to  carry  out  the  documentation.  The 
legirlation  seems  to  take  a  Pollyana  view  that  its  targeted 
**high  risk**  population  will  come  to  service  providers  with  sound 
documentation  in  hand*    The  reality  will  be  that  the  service 
provider  will  have  to  expend  considerable  resources  to  document 
barriers  such  as  the  certification  of  a  high  school  drop-out  or 
preform  cognitive  or  psychological  impairment  evaluations. 
Every  additional  dollar  spent  on  the  new  documentation 
requirements  may  satisfy  some  auditor*,  but  it  does  not  add  to 
the  basic  skills  training,  the  job  readiness  activities  and 
certainly  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  job  placem«^nt  process. 
Finally,  I  hope  the  Committee  is  cognizant  that  adequate 
documentation  has  been  a  continuing  barrier  in  the  Hispanic 
community. 

In  reference  to  youth,  we  believe  that  the  JTPA  legislation 
needs  to  provide  greater  flexibility  to  treat  some  young  adults 
between  the  ages  of  l8-to-;>l  for  what  they  really  are — adults. 
Ken  and  women  with  children  and  households  to  support. 
Hispanics  are  a  proud  people  whc  want  to  provide  for  their 
families.    If  a  young  Hispanic  parent  cones  to  us  seeking  a  job 
or  immediate  jobs  skills  to  support  their  family  and  wg  answer- 
with  basic  skills  programming,  however  needed  and  well 
intentioned,  we  will  lose  them.    We  will  not  be  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  customers. 
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Kr*  Chairnan,  last  swuaer  the  National  Coanission  For  Enploynent 
Policy  held  hearings  on  ways  to  improve  Hispanic  representation 
in  JTPA's  Title  IIA  programs •    At  that  tine,  »y  organization 
testified  that  due  to  the  stringent  Income  eligibility  criteria 
of  JTPA,  Hispiinics  were  underserved  by  Title  IIA*    This  was 
because  statistically  unemployed  Hispanics  are  more  likely  to 
seek  and  get  the  support  of  their  families  and  are  more  likely 
to  take  any  kind  of  job  in  order  to  survive*    Because  of  these 
values t  Hispanic  are  currently  penalized  by  income  eligibility 
guidelines  which  DISQUALIFY  persons  having  these  positive  values 
of  hard  work  &  helping  family  members  in  need*    In  essence, 
because  of  our  strong  work  ethic,  we  have  worked  ourselves  out 
of  JTPA  eligibility* 

If  that  is  the  case  under  the  current  legislation,  we  can  not 
expect  to  fare  any  better  under  the  anticipated  reforms  with  the 
additional  eligibility  requirements* 

America  is  at  a  cross  road  as  we  turn  from  the  Cold  War  to  a 
global  economic  war*    We  must  have  the  best  trained  workforce  if 
we  are  to  successfully  compete  in  the  world  market*  If 
Hispanics  can  not  access  JTPA,  not  only  will  we  remain  an  "at 
risk"  population  but  it  will  place  America's  economic  future  "at 
rick"  cft  well* 

Thank  you  for  you  time  and  attention* 
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Professor  John  tombard  teaches  a  class  at  suburt)an  community  colleges  aro  attempting  to  : 
Citywide  Colleges  Center.  City  Colleges  and  strengthen  their  ties  to  local  firms, 
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By  Merm  Goozner 

Situ  Uui  businesses  in  titc 
'  ChiafO  arai  we  facing  a  short- 
V  age  or  qualified  woi1(crs  ait  groMf- 
^  ing  mofc  numcTQUK 

•  EXjwntown  banb  and  insur- 
ance oofiniamci  report  they  aid 
having  a  hard  time  finding 
enomb  people  to  fin  their  entry- 
levd  Dontiors; 

•Help-wanted  boards  outside 
ftctories  are  poating  onbrings  Tor 
ilcilled  ntechanics  Tor  the  first 
time  in  yean; . 

•  An  annual  auivey  of  small 
buiineiaei  shows  "labor  quality* 
hat  become  their  No.  1  problem 
lor  the  fint  time  ever. 

And  inside  the  penonnd  offices 
of  employvn  both  laige  and  small 
the  icgiok),  the  rnlity  of  the 

^massive  demographic  shiit  un- 
denviy  here  as  Uuoughoul  the 
nation  it  beginnin|  to  hit  home. 

**We  have  a  tituation  where 
given  the  idativeiy  low  levels  of 

'  unemployment,  the  kind  oT  work 
ibroe  available  for  enUy-tevd  jobs 

*  may  not  be  what  emphiyets  arc 
accustomed  to  in  temis  im  educa- 
tion kveb  and  hackgitHimr  $rti<l 
John  Tayk)r»  mana^  of  ilie  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Cmnnicice 
and  Community  Airnirs'  j(»h 
training  prognuns. 

''We  Iww  people  avuil<il4e  licic 
in  Chicago,  at  on  iluii  Ubh  \vc 
theoretically  doii'i  lt.i\c  .1  l<(lH»r 
shorti^e,"  addeil  MilttMi  Mill,  ili- 
rector  of  straiegii  nLiunrng  fur 
the  dl/s  CoMMMric  1  VvdotHiicnt 
0>mmission. 

"''But  when  you  ^liirl  (0  talk 
about  spedric  skiib  ihut  \iciiiAc 
bring  to  a  psrticiilai  iHuiiMiionr 
then  telecthtly  we  do  Imvc  u 
labor  shona£^  Wc  ikMi'i  li^ht;  :i 
tabor  supply  with  lltc  icqmiod 
ikilli'' 

A  primary  reasdti.  tlic  eniieils 
iay»  B  lltat  cuitiloyvis  mc  Ikiviiig 
to  choose  wodens  fiuni  uii  uiuy- 
levd  labor  pool  tlci  is  sliiink  -g 
because  the  Iwby-liiist  gciiciHiiiMi 
now  b  coming  to  inatiinilmu. 

Additionally,  this  siimlk:f  ixniI 
is^  increasingly  mudc  up  of 
minorities  who  arc  nH>iv  likely  to 
have  had  nn  iiinik>(|(i.itc  uluni- 
tion. 


Labor  foi  growth 


Where  21  irulUon  new  workers,  16  years  and  okler,  wiH  come  from 


in  2000 


Aalartt  Blacfctn 


Where  770,000  milHon  new  workers,  1 6  years  and  oMer,  wiH  come 
from  1999 


Minorities 


HIapanIca 


ChctQo  Tnbw»  nr«p»ic.  SO(jrco«  "Cwrwsjocio  lot  Qfowth.'  Twk  font  on 


"Wc  have  a  sitwatkm  wlien;  i» 
almost  every  ilinien$iim—uil leg- 
es, junior  colk:gcSf  iHibtic  scliook, 
vooitKNial  cihtcatioii— we'ic  pro- 
viciiiw  tlie  wiinkt  set  oro|)tK)iiuiii 
liu.  ^  'hAse  who  are  at  iiml 
wIk}  art*  b-  wing  sector  ol  IIh; 
poptibtiou,  sir]  (iniy  Oilidtl.  it 
INHilicil  sciailisl  at  ilic  thiivciMiy 
of  (1ik;ago. 

OrncUrs  leccnt  study  fur  the 
city's  tu:ononuc  Development 
Coiuniission  shows  tlinl  loiiil 
|Hil)lk;  sclxxd  ciirollmciil  in  tlic 
Oiicaco  area  fell  14.8  percent,  or 
189,000  slutfenls.  lu  1.1  inilll<m 
hctwccn  1978  ami  1988. 

'Ilic  dcclint^  were  n-arly  as 
dramatic  in  the  sulmd>s  (13.4 
pcFU^it)  ns  tlicy  wcic  in  ilic  t^ty 
(17.2  pcrccnO 

'ilitt  overall  ciirollnKDl  decline 
WHS  accomimnicd  by  a  sliiH  in 
the  ethnic  makeup  of  tItc  young- 
sters. Wliile  tlic  number  nf  wtiite 
sttHfcnts  dcdiiicd  hy  217^)0.  or 
27.5  percent,  ihiring  tlic  i\cahk, 
thciv  were  just  34,0()(),  or  9.4 
percent,  fewer  Itlack  stiitkriiis. 

At  tiK*  siunc  tiiiK,  IlisiMnic  cn- 
rollincnl  in  iity  ami  miIhuImii 


schools  soared  39  percent,  or 
42,000.  Asian  enrollment  also  r. 
wiis  risirw  rapkfiy,  although  on.  a  | 
very  snirtll  base.  ) ' 

This  changing  demographic  |,' 
profile  of  the  current  school 
{x)pulali4Hi  will  have  a  dramatic . 
iiiipnct  nn  the  cntry-levd  work » 
^-  .ix*  iliat  will  be  available  tn  the , 
iK  xt  decade 

llctwceii  1985  and  2000,  the 
|)0}Hilstitm  in  Cook  County  be- ' 
Iwtxii  llie  ages  of  18  and  24  wiU 
slinnk  18  percent,  aooocding  to' 
tHojections  prepared  by  the  Ofi- 
nots  Bureau  or  the  Bud^  By 
20(K),  minorities  will  comprise  I  . 
more  than  half  of  that  young . 
laimr  piMil,  53.1  percent  com* 
jiared  with  43.8  peroent  in  1985.  . 

'file  problem,  emptoyen  say,  is 
tl1.1t  many  incmben  of  this  new 
woti  force — which  will  haw  the  <' 
minorities  in  the  majority  for  the 
Hrst  time— are  soiefy  laddna  in 
the  Insic  skills  needed  for  tooi/s 
jots. 

"We  liave  people  who  are  in- 
sntTidently  skilled  currently  and 
aiv  even  nwre  unskilled  tf  you 
See  Ubor,  pg.  26 
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Employment  Outlook 


^0      Sochon  19 


Sutiday.  Docornbef  3t.  1989 


Labor 


ConUnued  from  pfl|>e  9 
look  at  wliat  i\\c  iTXiuircmcnts 
will  be/'  said  Ronald  J. 
Gidwitz,  cliairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic  Development  Conii'iis- 
sion  and  ciiainnan  of  Helene 
Curtis  Industries  Inc.,  a  major 
West  Side  employer. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  im- 
mediate shortages  are  in  areas 
of  the  economy  tliat  are  usual- 
ly  considered  slovv-growtli  or 
no-growth. 

"The  labor  market  informa- 
tion on  growth  occupations 
doesn't  d^  with  the  issue  of 
vA)Ois  leaving  the  work  foijc 
every  year  through  attrition 
and  aging,"  said  Robert 
Sheets,  research  associate  at 
the  Center  for  Government 
Studies  at  Northern  Illinois 
University. 

For  instance,  the  Tooling 
and  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion predicts  there  will  be 
3,400  job  openings  in  the 
metal  trades  every  year  over 
tlic  next  decade. 

A  growing  a)mplaiiit  among 
employers  is  the  need  to  do 
remeoial  work  among  their 
entry-level  workers.  Several 
downtown  banks  and  CNA 
Insurance  Co.  have  set  up  ex- 
tensive in-house  training  pro- 
grams, as  have  major  subui1)an 
employers  like  Motorola  Inc. 

"Businesses  are  paying 
twice,"  said  Gidwit/.,  "in  taxes 
and  tlien  a  second  time  for 
people  who  are  inadequately 
trained  Our  firm  is  spending 

 miMMH 


in  seven  figures  now  for  inter- 
nal training.'' 

Educational  institutions  are 
increasingly  aware  of  their 
inadequacies  in  meeting  the 
future  skill  needs  of  the  local 
economy.  Business  leaders 
have  played  a  key  role  in  tlic 
massive  school  rcfbnn  effort  in 
the  Chicago  pul)lic  schools* 
which  still  house  nearly  40 
percent  of  tlic  a^gion's  future 
workers. 

City  Colleges  and  suburban 
community  colleges  are  at- 
tempting to  sticngthen  Uieir 
ties  to  local  riims«  with  the 
subuiban  sclu^ols  making  the 
most  progress.  Even  some 
major  uiiiver:;ilies — Illinois  In- 
stiiute  of  rcclinology,  for  in- 
stance—are atlcmpting  to 
work  more  ck)scly  with  busi- 
ness in  an  cflbil  to  identify 
technology  and  tiaining  needs. 

But  tliesc  efforts  arc  jnst  get- 
ting underway.  Anil  wiUiouj  a 
strong  federni  lolc  in  pioviding 
help  for  minority  students  and 
^  young  minority  woikci^,  they 
'may  be  doon?a!  to  bcmg  half- 
measures  at  l)cst,  according  to 
critics  like  Orliekl. 

"llic  fedemi  government  is 
way  behind  and  has  nothing  lo 
Si\y  on  Ihese  issues "  he  said. 
"Yet  tlie  people  who  have  to 
run  liistitutions  arc  having  to 
deal  witli  tliesc  problems:  Peo- 
ple who  run  businesses,  liigher 
education  institutions  and  any- 
one who  deals  with  young 
people. 

"iliese  people  arc  kind  of 
hoping  it  can  be  done  by  an 
act  of  will,"  he  said.  "But  it 
can'l  It  takes  money." 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you.  I  have  expanded  the  panel  to  include  Ms. 
Toni  Preckwinkle,  Executive  Director  of  the  Chicago  Job  Council, 
and  she  is  to  deal  with  the  highlights  of  the  testimony  that  she  was 
going  to  insert  in  the  record,  on  behalf  of  that  organization.  Since 
we  have  the  time,  Ms.  Preckwinkle. 

STATEMENT  OF  TONI  PRECKWINKLE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
CHICAGO  JOB  COUNCIL 

Ms.  Preckwinkle.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman.  Chair- 
man Hawkins,  Congressman  Hayes,  Congressman  Savage.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportimity  to  speak  today. 

My  name  is  Toni  Preckwinkle,  and  I  am  Executive  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Job  Council,  which  is  an  eight  year  old  coalition  of  em- 
ployment training  organizations,  and  civic  organizations  that  have 
an  interest  in  employment  issues.  Since  its  inception,  the  Chicago 
Job  Council  has  conducted  advocacy  to  promote  jobs  for  city  resi- 
dents. CJC  later  expanded  its  programs  to  include  the  employment 
needs  of  the  poor,  and  affirmative  action  for  women  and  minorities. 

While  we  recognize  and  applaud  the  efforts  in  this  legislation  lo 
improve  the  quality  of  employment  services,  there  are  several  key 
rovisions,  which  we  believe  will  have  the  opposite  affect.  That  is, 
iminish  both  the  quality,  and  quantity  of  services,  and  perhaps 
even  the  number  of  service  providers. 

There  are  two  issues  related  to  the  legislation  we  want  to  d^'scuss 
with  you  today,  eligibility  requirements  for  applicants,  and  admin- 
istrative reqmrements  for  providers.  In  an  effort  to  direct  employ- 
ment and  training  services  to  those  most  in  need,  income  eligibility 
will  no  longer  be  sufficient.  The  new  eligibility  requirements  will 
force  providers  to  categorize  poor  folk  into  those  who  are  worthy, 
or  unworthy  to  receive  employment  training  services,  based  on 
whether  or  not  they  encounter  one  of  the  designated  barriers. 
There  are  people  in  our  neighborhood  programs  who  are  in  those 
hard  to  serve,  at  risk  categories,  and  others  who  are  also  at  risk, 
but  who  do  not  fall  into  the  categories  outlined  in  the  legislation. 

We  believe  that  the  young  people  and  adults  in  our  programs 
today  are  deserving  of  service,  by  virtue  of  their  disadvantaged 
status  alone.  It  would  be  far  better  to  use  proven  methods,  such  as 
bonus  or  incentive  money  to  target  services  to  those  at  risk,  thaii  to 
attempt  to  get  at  this  issue  through  eligibility  requirements.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  administrative  issues  which  concern  us.  As 
proposed,  testing  and  evaluation  of  program  applicants,  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  indeed  hard  to  serve,  could  be  overwhelm- 
ing. The  JTPA  program  already  requires  a  great  deal  of  paper- 
work, and  these  requirements,  without  compensation  for  provider 
costs,  would  be  an  additional  burden.  Also,  by  using  language 
which  discourages  fixed  unit  price  contracts,  the  focus  is  shifted 
from  outcomes  to  process.  A  provider  who  is  paid  for  outcomes 
needs  flexibility  in  deciding  how  to  allocate  money.  However,  if  as- 
surances that  funds  are  expended  according  to  particular  line 
itens,  and  on  specific  functions  is  more  important,  it  is  impossible 
to  guarantee  outcomes.  If  this  proposed  ch,  nge  reflects  a  concern 
for  abuse,  or  misuse  of  funds,  then  the  procurement  process  is 
where  the  scrutiny  is  needed.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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Congressman  Hayes,  and  Congressman  Savage,  for  the  opportunity 
to  speak  today,  and  we  welcome — the  Jobs  Council  that  is— wel- 
come the  opportunity^  to  work  with  you,  and  other  Members  of  the 
Congress,  on  legislation  relating  to  the  employment  training  pro- 
gram.. We  share  with  you  a  common  interest  in  serving  the  undere- 
ducated,  and  the  unemployed,  and  we  hope  to  continue  to  work 
with  you  on  employment  and  training  issues.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Hawkins? 
Chainran  Hawkins  I  have  no  questions.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Hayes.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Savage? 

Mr.  Savage.  Just  a  couple.  There  seems  to  be — and  maybe  you 
can  straighten  me  out — some  conflict  between  the  testimonies  here 
of  Mr.  Giblin,  and  the  testimonies  of  Mr.  Diffay  and  Ms.  Preckwin- 
kle,  because  Mr.  Giblin  points  out  that  "Job  training  programs 
have  a  larger  impact  by  serving  individuals  with  greater  labor 
market  handicaps,  and  he  goes  on  to  recognize  that  the  cost  o2 
serving  such  individuals  is  high,  as  you  both  pointed  out. 

Yet,  he  says  that  the  way  to  attack  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment is  deliberately— I  think  he  said— deliberately  to  focus  on  indi- 
>*iduals  with  greater  labor  market  handicaps. 

Is  that  right,  Mr.  Giblin? 

Mr.  GiBUN.  Focus  on  the  more  handicapped,  correct. 

Mr.  Savage.  Right.  Now,  Mr.  Diffay  says  that  le^fislating  target- 
ed groups,  such  as  it  does  not  provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
accommodate  local  community  variables,  which  puts  him  in  a  posi- 
tion different  than  yours,  and  so  with  Ms.  Preckwinkle.  That  kind 
of  difference  between  groups,  all  of  whom  are  supportive  of  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Job  Training  Act,  is  going  to,  I  think,  possibly  weaken 
the  chances  of  our  improvement,  you  see.  Is  there  any  way  that 
you  could  come  a  bit  closer  than  the  pretty  great  disparity  between 
the  position  of  Mr.  Giblin,  and  you,  Ms.  Preckwinkle,  and  you,  Mr. 
Diffay.  You  see,  what  he  is  getting  at  is  something  that  Mr.  Comp- 
ton  of  the  Urban  League  mentioned  earlier,  when  he  said  very  dra- 
matically that  the  program— he  said,  "JTPA  is  a  program  with 
little  civil  rights  enforcement  and  has  consistently  produced  better 
results  for  white  men  than  for  minorities  and  women,"  pointing 
out  that  blacks  receive,  he  contends,  fewer  placements,  and  lower 
wages,  as  an  example. 

Well,  if  you  are  going  to  get  at  individuals  with  greater  labor 
market  handicaps,  certainly  you  have  to  recognize  the  positive  cor- 
relation between  such  handicaps,  and  race,  and  gender.  Now, 
either  you  go  one  way,  or  the  otner.  If  you  take  the  approach  that 
the  cost  of  reaching  this  hard  core  is  too  high,  then  you  are  going 
to  make  even  more  permanent  this  hard  core  unemployed  group,  of 
which  it  has  no  programs  to  reach  it.  Do  you  want  to  respond  to 
that,  either  of  you  three? 

Ms.  Preckwinkle.  May  I  respond,  first,  because  I  have  a  12:00 
o'clock  meeting.that  I  have  to  leave  for  shortly.  Congressman? 

Mr.  Savage.  Yes. 

Ms.  Preckwinkle.  First  of  all,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Compton,  that 
the  JTPA  program  has  shown  to  provide  greater  benefits  for  white 
males,  ana  part  of  that  is,  who  participates  in  various  kinds  of 
JTPA  programs.  As  you  know,  it  is  a  system  that  has  a  variety  of 
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components,  one  of  which  is  on  the  job  training,  and  that  program 
m  particular,  has  a  disproportionate  representation  from  the  white 
male  population.  And  those  are  the  positions  that  tend  to  have  the 
highest  entry  wage.  So,  I  think  Mr.  Compton,  speaking  to  the  issue 
of  cvnl  rights  enforcement  and  the  way  in  which  various  groups 
benefit  from  the  JTPA  system,  is  right  on  the  target.  We  have  to 
look  more  at  civil  rights  enforcement,  and  we  also  have  to  look  at 
the  beneficianes  of  various  kinds  of  programs  within  the  JTPA 
syptem. 

I  want  to  come  back,  though,  to  the  issue  I  raised.  On  behalf  of 
the  providers,  who  are  very  concerned  abou*  the  documentation 
issue.  When  Mr.  Connelly  was  here,  and  held  up  this  46-page  stack 
what  the  providers  are  afraid  of,  is  that  by  listing  out  specific  bar- 
nere  that  participants  have  to  meet  in  order  to  be  part  of  the 
JlPA  programs,  you  are  going  to  make  people  prove  up  that  some- 
body IS  homeless;  prove  up  that  they  have  some  kind  of  mental  ill- 
ness; prove  up  that  they  are  a  substance  abuser;  and  Lord  knows, 
you  know,  how  you  do  that,  except  with  a  million  pieces  of  paper, 
and  I  think  the  providers  believe  that  many  of  their  participants 
face  those  barriers.  That  they  are  not  simply  poor,  but  they  also 
face  those  barriers,  but  proving  up  the  barriers  is  going  to  be  tre- 
mendously difficult  and  costly,  and  perhaps  impossible  for  the  pro- 
vider, and  shut  people  out  the  system;  limit  participation  in  ways 
that  we  think  would  be  harmful. 

So,  on  one  hand,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Co.upton;  we  have  to  look  at 
civil  nghts  enforcement;  we  iiave  to  look  at  who  benefif>s  from  vari- 
oiis  types  of  JTPA  programs.  Put  trying  to  deal  with  the  barriers 
through  ehgibihty  requirements,  I  think  the  providers  fmd  verv 
difficult. 

Mr.  Savage.  How  would  you  deal  with  it,  if  not  through  eligibil- 
ity requirements? 

Ma.  Preckwinkle.  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  has  been  done  in 
the  past  in  the  JTPA  system  is  provide  bonuses,  or  incentive 
money  to  SDA  s  for  meeting  certain  kinds  of  targets,  and  if  you  do 
it  through  targeting,  in  other  words,  you  provide  people  with  addi- 
tional resources  if  they  are  able  to  serve  particular  populations,  I 
think  you  will  come  to  the  same  end  in  terms  of  service.  But  you 
will  not  do  it  by  adding  to  the  paperwork,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
providers  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Savage.  Is  that  what  you  were  also  getting  at,  Mr.  Ponce? 

Mr.  Ponce.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  saying.  That  we  have  to 
put  more  dollars  into  having  staff  time  to  work  with  people.  It  is  a 
very  discouraging  process  to  have  people  come  back  and  go  through 
the  documentation  process.  People  do  not  walk  in  with,  or  keep 
th(we  records  to  b^  with,  if  they  are  one  of  the  at-risk  groups, 
and  going  through  the  process  of  the  paperwork,  it  is  a  long  proc- 
ess, and  it  makes  it  more  expensive  for  the  service  providers.  And 
m  the  end,  those  are  dollars  that  are  going  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  efforts  of  traiinng  individuals. 

ik*^^.?^^^^^  Chairman,  one  last  thing,  and  that  is  to  give 
Mr.  Giblin  a  chance  to  respond,  because  I  must  admit,  that  I  was 
Mrticularly,  and  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  approach  and 
the  sensitivity  that  I  think  is  reflected  in  Mr.  Giblin's  statement. 
So,  could  he  please  respond  to  the  difference  here. 
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Mr.  GiBUN.  Well,  I  can  see  where  they  do  not  want  to  get  into  all 
of  the  paper  work  that  isi  necessary,  but  something  that  kind  of 
comes  out  is  both  areas  are  really  needed,  and  what  vou  are  really 
looking  at  is  underfunding,  and  so  that  your  half  of  this  target,  the 
monies  that  you  do  have,  and  the  areas  where  it  will  be  most  effi- 
ciently spent,  that  ii^  those  areas  where  it  is  needed  the  venr  most. 
And  that  gets  into  the  completing  of  the  GED  scores  and  all  of 
that,  so  that  you  could  get  a  high  school  equivalency  diploma,  and 
we  really  see,  though,  the  maximum  efficiency  comes  from  those 
that  ne^  it  the  most,  and  need  to  be  helped  the  most,  and  brought 
out. 

What  is  being  referred  to  here  as  handicapping  the  system  to 
doing  just  that.  How  you  prove  all  of  the  things  that  are  involved, 
and  obviously,  somebody  that  has  never  held  a  job;  somebody  that 
may  have  held  a  couple  of  jobs  for  jrat  short  term  with  minimum 
wage,  they  do  not  need  very  much  proving  when  they  have  not 
completed  high-School,  and  their  ability  to  enter  the  job  market  is 
inmost  zero. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Congressman 
will  yield. 
Mr.  Hayes.  Go  ahead. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  I  am  troubled  by  the  conflict,  also.  I  cannot 
believe  what  I  am  hearing.  For  years,  several  years  at  least,  the 
program  has  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  minorities,  and  to  the 
ones  who  were  most  needy,  and  that  is  almost  a  scandal.  It  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  reauthorize  the  program;  and  to  keep  it  alive, 
even.  Now,  the  arguments  seems  to  be  against  any  degree  of  target- 
ing. 

And  yet,  the  general  accusation  that  is  made  is  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  creaming,  and  we  have  several  reports  made  to  the 
Congress  to  that  effect,  including  Lhe  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  so  we  follow  their  recommendation.  Now,  a  lot  of  statements 
have  been  made  that  are  really  not  true.  I  do  not  think  the  individ- 
uals have  even  read  the  bill,  because  the  bill,  first  of  all,  says  that 
•you  have  got  to  be  poor  in  order  to  qualify. 

There  are  23  million  poor  people  in  this  country,  and  it  is  obvi- 
0U3  that  you  are  not  going  to  provide  for  23  million  people,  and  so 
that  criteria  is  so  broad,  that  it  could  include  any  number  of  indi- 
viduate. 

Now,  what,  in  addition  to  being  poor,  are  some  of  the  other  bar- 
riers? And  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  reach  some  of  the  other  bar- 
riers, and  the  only  other  barriers  that  are  mentioned  in  the  sec- 
tion—it does  not  say  anything  about  homeless,  for  example.  It  says 
that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  participants  must  be  individuals 
whose  reading  or  math  skilte  are  lielow  the  eighth  grade;  (2)  have  a 
history  of  long-term  dependency  on  public  assistance,  easily  ascer- 
tainable; or  (3),  it  is  not— it  is  disjunctive;  or  (3)  have  a  substantial- 
ly, or  substantially  unsuccessful  work  history. 

Now,  that  is  all  the  new  requirements  that  are  added,  and  the 
intent  is  to  prevent  creaming,  and  to  try  to  reach  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  the  greatest  probbm.  Now,  if  we  had  the 
money— someone  said,  "Well,  the  problem  is  not  to  make  the  re- 
quirements more  stringent,  but  to  provide  additional  resources." 
And  we  would  agree  with  that.  But  if  you  were  in  our  position, 
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talking  about  getting  additional  resources,  when  the  current  re- 
sources are  being  cut  back,  it  just  does  not  make  any  sense.  If  we 
could  get  the  additional  resources,  we  would  include  all  of  the 
groups.  We  would  try  to  include  as  many  of  the  23  million  people 
who  are  employable  that  we  could. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  ilo  that^nd  so  we  have  tried 
to  be  a  httle  more  stringent  in  trying  to  reach  the  neediest.  Now,  if 
there  is  a  better  way  of  doing  it,  and  someone  has  a  recommenda- 
tion, we  would  be  glad  to  entertain  it,  and  see  if  you  have  a  better 
idea  that  we  can  sell  to  the  Congress.  And  we  would  be  glad  to  do 
that.  But  then  to  say  that  even  a  person  who  has  graduated  from 
high  school  may  be  worse  off  than  a  high  school  dropout,  that  may 
be  true,  but  we  are  trying  to  reach  those  most  in  need,  and  it  is 
obvious  from  the  statistics  that  the  dropouts  have  not  been  served, 
and  they  have  not  been  served  because  employers  prefer  to  have 
high  school  graduates.  Whether  they  are  reading  at  the  eighth 
grade  level  or  not,  that  is  an  educational  matter.  But  in  order  to 
try  and  reach  that  group,  and  as  I  say,  we  are  trying  honestly  to  do 
a  job>  ^d  do  what  we  think  is  the  intent  of  the  original  legislation. 
Now,  if  someone  can  come  up  with  a  better  way  of  doing  it,  then 
we  are  glad  to  accept  your  recommendation.  That  is  all  we  want, 
but  just  merely  to  criticize  an  honest  effort  to  do  what  everybody 
says  should  be  done,  without  giving  us  some  alternative,  leaves  us 
m  a  strange  position.  You  have  three  proposals  in  Congr-^ss;  the 
Sinaon  bill,  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee; and  the  third,  the  Administration  bill,  and  all  three  bills 
attempt  to  target  the  mo/.ey  to  the  neediest  among  the  eligible  pop- 
ulation. You  have  got  to  take  one  of  the  three  bills,  or  else,  suffer 
along  with  what  you  have  now.  So,  that  is  the  practical  problem 
that  we  have. 

And  if  vou  can  make  the  bill  better,  or  suggest  some  way  of 
domg  it,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  incorporate  your  ideas. 

Mr.  GiBUN.  I  would  like  to  commend  Congressmen  Hawkins, 
Hayes,  Savage.  There  is  not  a  group  of  Congressman  any  place  in 
Washington  that  is  not  trying  harder  on  this  problem  than  you 
three,  I  know  that.  And  we  know  that  you  have  to  work  within  the 
restraints  that  you  have,  and  I  know  that  as  well.  But  I  think  that 
I  was  saying  is  that  we  do  agree  with  targeting;  we  do  want  to  get 
to  those  individuals  that  need  it  the  most;  and  we  commend  you  for 
it. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  But  others  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with  that 
idea,  without  offering  an  alternative  to  what  we  are  attempting  to 
Are  you  for  targeting,  or  are  you  not? 

Mr.  GiBUN.  We  are  for  targeting. 

Oiairman  Hawkins.  Do  you  want  to  ieave  the  present  creaniing, 
without  any  modification?  These  are  the  options  that  we  are  trying 
to  reach.  ^ 

Mr.  GiBUN.  The  UAW  agrf<es  with  targeting. 

Chairman  Hawkins.  Yes? 

Mr.  DiFPAY.  We  are  in  no  way  opposed  to  targeting,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  a  service  provider,  the  Woodlawn  Organization 
would  not  have  any  difficulty  meeting  the  targets  that  have  been 
described  in  the  proposed  bill  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
Those  are  the  groups  that  we  currently  serve.  What  we  have  con- 
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cems  about  is  making  targeting  a  component  of  eligibility.  The 
problem  that  we  see  is  the  probability  of  excluding  other  people 
who  are  equally  in  need  in  our  particular  communities. 

I  would  also  agrea  with  the  fact  that  making  it  a  part  of  eligibil- 
ity makes  the  system  more  cumbersome  to  the  service  providers. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  have  in  addition  to  the  paperwork,  is  the 
fact  that  in  Chicago,  we  operate  a  highly  decentralized  system  of 
service  providers.  What  we  would  have  here,  in  addition  to  the  13, 
or  14,  or  15  intake  centers  that  the  city  runs,  there  are  probably  75 
to  85  service  providers  who  also  do  eligibility  determination  at  that 
level. 

Now,  to  coordinate  that  kind  of  decentralized  system,  in  a  way 
that  you  would  know  on  a  day-by-day  basis,  on  a  week-by-week 
basis,  if  you  are  meeting  these  additional  eligibility  requirements; 
educational  level;  welfare  dependency;  or  work  history,  I  can  only 
see  it  could  be  tied  together  with  some  kind  of  elaborate  computer 
system,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  prohibitive.  So,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  just  criticizing  an  honest  effort— and  we  certainly  believe 
that  this  is  an  honest  effort  that  is  being  made — these  are  concerns 
that  we  are  expressing  from  the  standpoint  of  those  of  us  who  are 
in  the  community  actually  providing  the  service  to  those  who  come 
in,  and  are  most  in  need. 

We  also  feel  very  strongly  that  the  response  to  dealing  with 
those  who  are  most  in  need  is  through  individualized  assessment  of 
those  that  come  through  our  doors,  and  we  maybe  need  better 
guidelines  as  to  how  you  do  that.  But  I  want  to  hasten  to  say,  that 
certainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Woodlawn  Organization,  our 
testimony  is  not  that  of  criticism.  We  recognize  this  as  an  honest 
effort,  but  we  have  to  express  the  concerns  that  we  feel  as  service 
providers  are  going  to  impact  on  our  ability  to  continue  to  deliver 
the  kind  of  service  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Let  me  suggest  that  we  have  come  to  the  point  of  the 
end  of  this  hearing.  We  have  been  benefitted  by  what  amounts  to 
excellent  testimony.  Might  I  announce  now  that  the  record  of  this 
Committee  will  be  kept  open  for  10  days,  and  if  there  are  addition- 
al written  statements  to  be  submitted,  it  will  go  into  the  record  of 
this  hearing,  it  we  get  it  in  within  that  10  day  period. 

I  did  want  to  mention  a  couple  of  things,  which  I  am  not  solicit- 
ing a  response  to,  that  seem  very  prevalent  in  your  testimony,  Mr. 
Giblin,  which  is  not  only  true  in  terms  of  Federal  funds  allocated 
for  this  program,  but  we  find  it  to  be  a  problem  with  other  pro- 
grams; I  think  specifically  of  HUD. 

You  mentioned  that  A  subsidy  that  equals  50  percent  of  the 
wages  paid  to  JTPA  participants  hired  by  the  employer.  This  pro- 
gram is  often  abused  by  employers.  Accoming  to  the  UAO,  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  all  on  the  job  training  employers  say  they 
would  have  hired  the  JTPA  participant  without  the  wage  subsidy, 
and  we  found  out  that  they  used  some  of  the  money  in  the  wrong 
fashion.  Of  the  employees  surveyed,  only  66  percent  of  the  adults, 
and  48  percent  of  the  youth  were  retained  after  the  on  the  job 
training,  so  that  means  they  did  not  get  a  job,  anyway. 

Now,  you  also  mentioned  that  JTPA  money  intended  for  the  un- 
employed and  disadvantaged  workers  was  used  to  subsidize  Japa- 
nese automobile  manufacturers.  This  I  know  is  wrong.  I  do  not 
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know  if  the  proposed  legislation  corrects  this,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  we  continue  to  work  in  the  direction;  to  correct  the  abuses 
where  money  being  used  is  appropriated—you  talk  about  addition- 
al funds.  We  have  got  to  make  sure,  and  I  do  not  kno\r  how  you 
monitor  it,  or  who  monitors  it,  that  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  it  is 
being  appropriated. 

I  hate  to  see  situations,  for  example,  where  an  employer  is  supx- 
posed  to  come  up  with  50  percent  of  the  money  for  on  the  job  train- 
ing and  do  not  come  up  with  it,  yet  that  creates  a  greater  drain  on 
the  amount  of  money  to  come  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
that  training  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  the  Japa- 
nese, under  any  circumstandes,  need  subsidization  of  funds  from 
our  government.  It  is  already  to  short.  So,  I  would  just  want  to 
close  by  saying  thank  you.  I  wanted  to  underscore  those  two  points. 
I  certainly  think  they  are  valid,  and  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can  to 
correct  these  abuses. 

We  have  got  people  who  have  no  sensitivity  at  all,  in  the  halls  of 
C!ongress,  to  be  very  honest,  to  the  needs  of  poor  people.  It  is  hard 
to  convince  some  of  our  people,  as  you  must  know,  that  people  who 
are  out  of  work,  who  are  undertrained;  either  they  do  not  want  to 
go  to  school;  they  dropout  for  one  reason  or  another,  on  their  own 
volition;  and  they  do  not  want  to  work.  They  relax  on  that  kind  of 
view.  I  want  to  thank  you.  You  had  your  hand  up? 

Ms.  Cox.  Congressmen,  one  final  statement.  Some  people  are  con- 
cerned on  the  First  Congressional  District  Educational  Task  Force. 
They  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  and  about  this  city  and  its  schools. 
There  are  places  all  over  this  city,  where  I  could  take  any  of  you 
today,  ?iid  you  will  see  13, 14-year  olds  standing  on  the  comer  sell- 
ing drugs.  This  is  the  new  job  market  for  our  children,  and  here  we 
are,  trying  to  do  Noriega  in,  and  we  have  set  up  a  situation  that 
has  made  it  almost  absolutely  imperative  for  our  children  to  go  out 
on  the  street,  and  sell  drugs.  And  some  of  these  kids  are  raking 
in  

Mr.  Hayes.  Ms.  Cox,  I  suggested  in  the  beginning  that  you  may 
have  additional  remarks.  You  can  combine  it  into  a  statement,  and 
submit  it  for  the  record,  and  it  will  be  included  on  the  record. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Cox.  I  apologize  for  becoming  so  emotional. 

Mr.  Hayes.  All  right. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  committee  was  acyourned.] 
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Honorable  Charles  A.  Hayes  .  '.'  i 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

1028  Longworth  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20515-1301 

Oear  Congressman  Hayes: 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  testify  before  you  at  the  H.use 
Education  and  Labor  Cosmlttee  hearing  on  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  Amendments,  which  you  brought  to  Chicago.  I 
deeply  appreciate  your  efforts  to  support  federal  Job 
training  programs  which  are  so  iKiportant  to  the  disadvantaged 
residents  of  our  city. 

As  we  discussed,  I  am  providing  some  Information  which  should 
help  clarify  statements  made  In  the  testimony  of  James 
Compton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Urban  League,  who  also 
testified  at  the  January  hearing.   Mr.  Compton,  drawing  from 
an  August  1988  study  on  JTPA  In  Metropolitan  Chicago,  said  In 
essence  that  Black  participants  are  heaylly  channeled  Into 
youth  competency  programs  and  are  under represented  In  OJT 
programs. 

In  the  specific  Instance  of  OJT,  the  Black  to  White 
participant  ratio  Is  9  to  1.   Of  the  t^tal  number  of  White 
JTPA  program  participants  In  the  program  year  ended  June  30, 
1989  ,  26%  were  enrolled  In  OJT  compared  with  171  of  Black 
JTPA  participants.    In  absolute  numbers  this  means  that  1,462 
Blacks  were  enrolled  In  OJT  and  only  155  Wnltes. 

As  you  know,  assignments  to  training  activities  are  based  on 
Individual  needs  and  circumstances.  For  reasons  why  there 
are  proportional  differences  between  groups  In  the  various 
training  activities,  one  has  to  look  beyond  the  single 
characteristic  of  race,  which  the  Urban  League  study  did  not 
attempt  to  do. 

For  example.  Black  participants  In  Chicago's  JTPA  program 
have  been  younger  than  Whites.   Forty-nine  percent  of  Black 
participants  In  the  last  program  year  were  21  or  younger, 
compared  to  only  30S  of  Whites.    A  high  proportion  of  persons 
In  this  age  group  are  In-school  or  need  to  obtain  their  GEO. 
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OJT  is  an  Inappropriate  activity  for  such  persons.    Many  OJT 
employers  insist  on  a  high  scnool  diploma,  and  two  thirds  of 
White  participants  had  high  school  diplomas  last  year, 
compared  to  56%  of  Blacks. 

As  far  as  youth  competency  programs  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  most  of  these  outcomes  accrue  to  Black 
participants  -  80%  of  all  in-school  students  enrolled  in 
Chicago's  program  are  Black.    But  by  no  means  is  it  fair  or 
accurate  to  suggest  that  Black  teens  have  been  excluded  from 
an  opportunity  for  an  initial  experience  of  the  world  of  work 
through  JTPA.   Ftore  than  85%  of  younn  persons  enrolled  in  our 
try-out  employment  program  last  year  (a  component  that 
provides  a  subsidized  work  experience  in  the  private  sector) 
were  Black. 

Chicago's  program  has  maximized  access  to  JTPA  services  for 
all  city  residents  through  a  decentralized  network  of  over 
100  citywide  and  community-based  providers.    The  idea  is  that 
more  "gates"  into  the  system  will  increase  opportunities  for 
people  to  participate.   One  important  provider  of  services 
has  been  the  Chicago  Urban  League.      «s  year  the  Urbai^ 
League  was  awarded  service  contracts  worth  nearly  $900,000. 
Its  largest  contract,  for  over  one  half  million  dollars,  is 
in  fact  for  the  OJT  activity. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Cofrmerce  and  Community  Affairs  (OCCA)  released  its  own  study 
of  diffev*ential  outcomes  in  JTPA  shortly  after  the  Urban 
League  study,  in  November,  1988.    OCCA  found  similar  outcome 
differences  between  various  participant  groups,  but  those 
differences  were  attributed  mainly  to  experience,  skills,  or 
educational  background  of  persons  entering  the  program, 
undercutting  the  allegation  that  race  alone  is  t.ie  salient 
factor. 

Neither  did  the  Urban  League  study  mention  the  role  of 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  JTPA  that  contribute  to  wage 
and  placement  differences,  such  as  the  performance  of  the 
public  education  system,  the  continuing  existence  of  housing 
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segregation,  and  differential  access  to  suburban  labor 
markets.   JTPA  is  only  part  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  only 
part  of  the  solution. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  Chicago,  Blacks  have 
held  a  commanding  share  of  participant  slots.    In  the 
year-round  program,  the  largest  JTPA  program  MET  operates. 
Blacks  have  represented  at  least  two  thirds  of  all 
participants  in  each  and  every  program  year. 

Your  stalwart  and  heartfelt  commitment  to  employment  and 
training  programs  like  JTPA  set  an  example  we  should  all 
follow.    I  look  forward  to  your  continuing  support  and 
sincere  concern. 


Sincerely, 


Mary  QpffzalezKoen 
Assistant  to  the  Mayor 
Employment  and  Training 

MGK/gs 

cc:  Honorable  Richard  M. 
James  Compton 
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SULUVAN  HOUSE  -  Child  Welfare  Asency 


7305  SOUTO  CLYDE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO.  ILUNOIS  60649 
'312)324^14 

January  11,  199O 

X«prtt««Dt«tlv«  August  BAvklna 

Job  Training  Partn«r«hlp  Act  Haarlog 

Dlrk««D  ;«.'ar«l  Building 

219  Souch  liaarboro  Stra«t 

ChlcagOp  Illlnoia 

Dttar  Mr.  Havklo*: 

Du«  to  tbtt  blatory  of  lc«d«qu«t«  public  achoola  In 
Chicago  thara  ara  thouaanda  of  young  adulta  vho  vlll 
not  ba  abla  to  find  and  Kold  Joba  vlthoat  Bora^aducatlon. 
Currantly  JTPA  funda  «ra  going  to  many  raall  dlvaraa 
programa  that  offar  baalc  akllla  In  raadlng  and  math 
adacatloa.  job  raadlnaaa  training*  and/or  apaclallsad 
vocational  training.    Thaaa  programa  aarva  povarty  laval 
young  adulta  and  ahov  a  good  saccaaa  rata. 

Wa  would  Ilka  to  aaat 

1)  Mora  programa  locatad  right  le  tha  nalghborhooda 
of  tha  aouth  and  vaat  oldaa  of  Chicago  vlicra  tha 
hlghaat  drop*out  r/it.^.i  axlat. 

2)  Programs  {undad  ad  thay  can  ratala  thaaa  young 
adulta  for  oUa  or  tvo  coaplata  yaara.    ¥bla  vlll 
anabla  atu6;ai»£s       aaka  anough  prograaa  ao  thay 
can  auccead  at  antvr  J  aval  Joba,  cosaunlty  collaga, 
or  2urchar  vocatloJal  training. 

3)  Funding  to  aarve  th«  cblldvan  of  tha  vorklag  pool. 
Many  of  tbara  youth  ».h*v«  tha  motlvacloa  and  diaclplln^ 

A^uar  tha  tfork  fores,  but  onca  thay  droppad  out  of 
^.cl'Cio].  all  avaouan  of  ptvgraaa  cloa  *d  cck,  thaa.  Aa 
thalr  paraats  don't  hutva  ttia  funda  tor  privata 
aducatton  JfPA  ahouid  ha  availabla  for  thaa. 

Vc  vould  valcoaa  an  opportunity  tor  oov  ataff  and  atudanta 
to  talk  with  ona  ft  your  sldaa  about  waya  to  inprova 
program  quality  «tid  accouttilni  mathqda.  '-r^>«  * 
Tou  can  ranch  »b  at  312-684-7166.    Thank  you  for  your 
att«ntlon  tA  thli)  latta^'. 


Mar?  I  NBosflna 
*io^ra&  Dlrac'^or 

'v^lllira:^  Uojae  Altarcatl^a  Sct'dol 
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012)  744  40f«  |N;)kv> 
0I2>  744^777  (TDD) 


January  19,  1990 


The  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Chainnan 
House  Cocur.ittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
2371  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 


Dear  Congressman  Hawkins, 

Th  k  you  for  providing  this  opportunity  to  submit  a 
wr.  ten  statement  to  be  entered  into  the  official  record 
of  Che  January  12,  1990  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  field  hearing  in  Chicago  which  you  chaired. 

The  Department  on  Aging  and  Disability  remains  committed 
to  the  delivery  of  meaningful  and  effective  job  training 
services  for  older  workers  and  persons  with  disabilities. 
Our  track  record  over  the  past  six  years  bears  witness 
to  the  fact  the  program  works.  The  Department  has 
successfully  trained  md  placed  more  than  2100  older 
workers  (over  the  age  of  55)  in  unsubsidized  jobs,  this 
represents  a  placement  rate  of  51%  of  the  older  persons 
enrolled  in  our  Title  iB-0  JTPA  program  at  an  average 
cost  of  $2325  per  placement. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  managed  a  Title  IIA 
program  to  serve  persons  with  disabilities  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  64,  and  persons  age  45  to  54. 
In  the  Title  IIA  program,  more  than  1300  enrol  lees, 
including  974  persons  with  disabilities  found  jobs  in  the 
private  sector  after  receiving  jtpa  services.  The 
placement  rate  for  the  Title  IIA  program  has  been  65%, 
at  an  average  cost  per  placement  of  about  $2400. 

These  results  were  made  possible  in  good  part  by  the 
implementation  of  performance  based  contracts  which 
linked  reimbursement  to  the  attainment  of  specific  goals 
or  be  chmarks  such  as  completion  of  training,  placement 
in  a  30b,  and  retention  in  a  job  for  a  specified  period 
of  time.  Performance  based  contracts  provided  the  needed 
incentives  to  the  training  agencies  to  develop  high 
quality  and  effective  curricula  which  would  prepare 
enrollees  for  the  highly  competitive  30b  marketplace. 
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Page  2 

Letter  to  Congressman  Hawkins 
Re:  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
January  19,  1990 


The  Department  on  Aging  and  Disability  supports  the 
retention  of  the  Title  IB-0  Older  Workers  program  or  the 
expansion  of  services  to  older  workers  though  the 
establishment  of  a  requirement  for  Service  Delivery  Areas 
to  target  5%  of  the  services  and  dollars  to  older  worker 
programs,  and  retention  of  the  performance  based  contract 
requirements  • 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  our  work  together  to  imorove 
prof^iiims  and  services  to  the  elderly  a  ^d  persons  with 
dio^ibilities* 


Dorv?^-:.  R.  Si\ith 
Commissioner 


DRS/DM:dmm 
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Statement  by  Donald  R,  Smith,  Canmlisioner 
Department  on  Aging  and  Disability 


ON  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 


JTPA  Field  Hearing  Conducted  by 

Hou«e  Conanlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 

219  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Suite  2525 

Chicago,  IL 

January  12.  1990 
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The  City  of  Chicago  Department  on  Aging  and  Disability  is  the 
municipal  department  responsible  for  planning,  coordinating  and 
advocating  for  services  for  the  elderly  and  persons  with 
disabilities  in  Chicago.  Since  1974*  the  Department  has  also  served 
as  the  federally  designated  Area  Agency  on  Aging  for  the  City  of 
Chicag*)  receiving  federal  funds  to  administer  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  The  Department  has  also  managed 
manpower  programs  funded  through  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  since  1983  and  through  its  predecessor,  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  from  1976  to  1982. 


The  Departircnt  on  Aging  and  Disability  strongly  supports  efforts 
to  expand  30b  training  services  for  the  elderly  by  replacing  Title 
IB-0  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  with  a  mandate  that 
Service  Delivery  Areas  (SDA*s)  ensure  that  5%  of  the  Title  IIA 
participants  be  age  55  or  older  and  at  least  5%  of  an  SDA*s 
allocation  must  be  spent  for  older  worker  programs  as  proposed  in 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  eunendment  to  S.543.  Alternatively,  if 
it  is  not  feasible  to  expand  job  training  opportunitier  with  such 
mandates*  then  we  strongly  urge  Congress  to  retain  the  Title  IB-0 
3%  set-aside  for  older  workers  because  it  is  the  only  way  that 
older  workers  who  muut  overcome  sigcifijant  social /attitudinal 
barriers  to  finding  work  in  the  privette  sector  can  be  assured  of 
gaining  access  to  job  training  that  will  improve  their  chances  to 
compete  for  and  obcain  jobs. 
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As  an  example  of  the  success  of  the  national  Older  workers  program, 
I  would  like  to  note  that  during  the  five  and  one-quarter  year 
perfpd  ending  June  30r  1989,  the  Department  has  enrolled  o\''er  4,200 
older  persons  in  the  various  Program  components  (classrocci 
training,  on-the-job  training,  and  pre-employment  training).  Of 
these,  nearly  2,150  or  51%  have  been  plar-d  into  unsubsidized  jobs 
at  a  total  co»t  of  under  $5  million,  which  translatss  into  $2#32'; 
per  participant  placed  into  an  unsubsidized  job  or  $1,?37  per 
person  enrolled.  In  che  past  4  years,  the  Department  has  placed 
nearly  64%  of  the  older  persons  enrolled  in  the  program,  m  Program 
Year  1913,  which  ended  June  30,  1989,  seven  out  of  ten  enrollees 
found  jobs. 

Since  November  of  1983,  che  Departirent  has  also  administered  a 
Title  IIA  program  to  provide  services  to  persons  between  the  ages 
of  16  rrid  64  with  disajjilities  and  persons  age  4  5  and  54  who  are 
economically  disadvantaged.  During  this  period,  the  project 
enrolled  2,073  individuals  of  whom  1,532  were  persons  with 
disabilities.  Of  these  2,071  e.irollees,  1,341  were  placed  in 
unsubsidized  jobs  including  974  pldcement.^  for  persons  with 
disabilities,  m  the  Title  IIA  program,  over  65e  of  the  enrollees 
found  jobs  in  the  private  sector  following  JTPA  training  (64%  of 
the  enrollees  with  disabilities  were  placed  in  unsubsidized  jobs 
after  jtpA  services.)  Over  the  course  of  these  past  five  years, 
the  cost  per  placement  has  been  about  $2,400. 

The  Department  is  aware  that  there  has  been  a  problem  in  the  past 
with  underspending  of  Title  IB-0  funds  in  sofiie  states,  especially 
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in  the  initial  start-up  period.  However,  a  more  complete  analysis 
of  the  spending  and  activity  level  of  the  Title  iB-0  program 
nationally  will  mirror  the  local  experience  our  agency  has  had  with 
this  program  where  the  placement  rates  and  spending  levels  have 
consistent"   *  increased  year  by  year. 

As  this  nation's  population  continues  to  age,  it  is  iirportant  that 
programs  such  as  Older  Worker  Training  continue  to  receive  full 
funding  to  make  services  available  and  accessible  to  the  elderly 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  ability  that  is  under- 
utilized in  the  current  job  marketplace.  By  the  year  2010,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  be  age  55  or  older  and  one-seventh  of  the  population  will  be 
over  the  age  of  65.  Research  studies  indicate  that  three-fourths 
of  the  labor  force  would  prefer  to  continue  some  kind  of  part-time 
work  after  they  retire.  Older  persons  who  seek  to  return  to  the 
labor  force  must  come  to  grips  with  a  myriad  of  problems/concerns. 
Some  of  these  issues  include  whether  they  are  too  old  or  perceived 
to  be  too  old  to  be  trained  or  retrained,  whether  they  can  compete 
with  younger  job  applicants  and  do  they  have  or  are  they  perceived 
^s  having  physical  limitations?  Job  skills  training  or  re- 
training, development  of  technological  skills  such  as  familiarity 
with  computers  and  newer  types  of  machinery,  and  sharpening  of 
language  skills  are  as  important  for  the  older  worker  re-entering 
tl  e  work  force  aa  for  other  classes  of  persons  who  face  barriers 
to  employment  and  are  served  by  JTPA  (minorities,  persons  with 
limited  English  language  abilities  and  youth). 
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Another  area  of  deep  concern  to  this  Department  in  the  legislative 
proposals  to  amend  the  Jbb  Training  Partnership  Act  is  the 
recurring  theme  of  rPpla  ^ment  of  the  performance  based 
contracting.  The  Department  on  Aging  and  Disability  strongly  urges 
the  continuation  of  performance  based  contracts  for  j  :>b  training 
sen-ices  for  alults  because  it  is  the  only  way  that  results, 
translated  as  placements  into  and  retention  at  jobs  after  training, 
can  be  guaranteed.  Performance  based  contracts  provide  the 
necessary  incentives  for  private  sector  involvement  in  JTPA  and 
place  emphasis  on  attaining  the  goal  of  jTPA,  i.e.,  preparation  of 
economically  disadvantaged  persons  for  employment  in  private 
industry  at  a  wage  that  fosters  self-sufficiency. 

We  urge  your  continued  support  and  efforts  to  maintain  and  expand 
services  to  older  worJcers,  workers  with  disabilities  and  the 
agencies  that  serve  them  as  follows: 

"  Establish  requirements  for  Service  Delivery  Areas  to 
allocate  5%  of  funding  and  5%  of  slots  to  older  woilcers  or 
retain  the  current  Title  IB-0  3%  set-aside  for  workers  age  55 
and  over 

-    Retain    the    existing    provisions    for    performance  based 
contracts 


I  look  forward  to  continuing 
employment  and  training  programs 
disabilities. 


our  work  together  on  improving 
for  older  persons  and  persons  with 
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LOCAL  194  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  CENTER 


3506  South  Western  Av^nye  Mr  Jewel  C  Fnerson 

Chicago,  Illinois  60609  Dtnaof 
(312)  523-12  2 


TF.<;T  I  HONY 
TO 

THE  COWMITTrr  ON  EDUCATtQN  AND  LABOR 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ON  THC 

■lOR  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 
AMrNDWFNTS  OF  1989  (H.  R,  Z039) 

Mr.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins.,  Chairman 

January.  1990 


EducatiOrv  Training  and  job  Placement  for  the  Dislocated  and  Unemployed 
An  affiliate  of  the  AFL-CIO 
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LOCAL  194  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  CENTER 


3506  South  Western  Avenue 
Oiktff).  HIinoH  60609 
<312)  5230212 


Mr  itwt\  C  Frierson 
Dirtaor 


Mr.  Chslraan,  LOCAL  194  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  CENTER,  through 
LOCAL  194  RETAIL.  WHOLESALE  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORE  UNION  (RWDSU)/ 
APL-C\0,  has  been  proridlng  serrices  to  uneaployed  adults  for 
oTer  two  years.    The  Union*a  efforts  on  'uehalf  of  the  unemployed 
began  with  a  focus  on  the  plight  of  the  thousands  of  Caapbell  Soup 
workara  who  were  faced  with  the  loss  of  work  resulting  fron  plant 
dosing. 

We  support  R.5.  2039,  but  agree  with  tho^e  who  testified  st 
the  hearing  on  January  12  that  the  JTPA  funds  be  distributed  with 
a  formula  based  lOOZ  on  disadrantaged  and  the  lerel  of  schoojling 
achierad  or  not  achiered  -  i.e.  "Targeting."    We  also  strongly 
support  the  stateaonts  bj  others  who  suggested  Xhat  the  criteria 
for  eraluating  "successful"  prograas  not  be  liaited  to  whether 
ereryone  in  a  progran  was  placed  on  a  Job.     We  beliere  that  indirid- 
aals  who  choose  to  stay  in  prograas  and  educate  theaselves  will, 
in  the  long  run,  be  both  aors  eaploysble  and  also  aore  contributing 
to  the  general  good  of  the  coaaunity.    Thus  they  ought  to  be  Tiewed 
as  a  "positire  terainstion." 

The  LOCAL  194  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  CENTER  works  alaost  ezclusirely 
with  the  dissdrsntagett  uneaployed  adult,  both  Af rican-Aaerican  and 
Hispsnic.    Our  serrices  include  testing  and  assessaent,  pre^eaploy- 
aent  workshops  on  how  to  find  and  keep  eaployeant,  and  year-round 
classes  in  literscy  and  GED  preparation.    Our  experience  is  that 
probleas  arise  for  asny  of  those  who  appear  to  be  Job  ready  and 
apend  only  the  ainiaun  aaount  of  tiae  in  class.     They  either  don't 
qualify  for  Jobs  which  psy  a  decent  hourly  rate  or  the  individual 
does  not  austsin  eaployaent  becauae  de^^lciencies  wera  discorered 
in  their  ability  to  read  and  coaprehend  siaple  instructiona  and 
procedures.    For  this  rasson,  we  hare  coae  to  beliere  and  support 
the  idea  that  Job  preparation  without  long-term  attention  to  the 
acquisition  of  bssic  skills  in  resding,  writ<,ng  and  coaputation, 
in  addition  to  rocational  skills  tied  to  the  future  reslicies  of 
the  Job  aarket,  is  a  waste  of  prograa  dollara  and  adds  to  the 
life-tiae  frustrstion  of  the  disadrantaged  as  to  any  hope  for  change 
in  their  future. 

We  urge  the  passsge  of  the  bill  as  we  zecoaaend  it.  Further, 
we  u'-ge  the  coaaittee  to  lobby  for  additional  funds  so  that  saall 
but  significant  serrice  proriders,  like  ourselres,  can  continue  to 
proTide  help  to  those  in  need. 


Education,  "Raining  and  |ob  PUcemert  for  the  Dfsk>cated  and  Unemployed 
An  affilute  of  the  aFL^K) 
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January  19,  1990 


Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Education  and  Latwr 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
2181  Rayburn  house  office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 


Dear  Chairman  Hawkins: 


The  Chicago  Area  Project  was  pleased  aU}ut  the  decision  made  by 
the  Committee  to  allow  additional  written  testimonies  to  be 
entered  into  the  official  record  concerning  the  amendments  (H.R. 
2039)  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA). 

The  Chicago  Area  Project  (CAP)  was  founded  over  frfty-five  years 
ago  as  a  new  and  exciting  approach  to  remedying  the  old  Chk»»go 
problem  of  crime  provoked  by  the  dt/s  youth.  In  order  to  roduce 
Juvenile  delinquency,  work  ^n  the  n4|ghborhoods  started  from  the 
bottom  up  versus  tiie  traditional  methods  of  working  from  the  top 
down. 

Today,  CAP  remains  dedicated  to  improving  the  quality  of 
neighborhood  life  in  the  communities  with  the  greatest  needs, 
with  special  focus  on  solving  problems  faced  by  young  people  and 
their  families.  Through  direct  service,  advocacy,  and  community 
organizing  community  organizations  are  empowered  so  they  can 
network  together  to  Improve  neighborhood  conditions. 

The  Chkjago  Area  Project  supports  the  amendments  to  JTPA  in  the 
initiative  H.R.  2039.  This  Initiative  has  far  reaching  Implkuittons 
to  literally  thousands  of  reskJents  In  the  poorest  communities 
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throughout  Chicago  and  other  urban  areas.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
this  will  redistribute  resources  to  the  most  neediest  by  changing 
the  .current  formula. 

Ai  present  this  formula  is  based  upon  unemployment  rates  that 
tend  to  fluctuate  often.   If  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
"hardcore  unemployed  workers"  who'may  have  been  out  of  work 
for  a  number  of  years.  Nor  does  It  account  for  the  thousands  of 
youthS'that  need  but  have  never  held  jok^. 

Each  year  In  Chicago  more  than  15,000  young  people  crop  out  of 
school.  Most  are  not  returning  nor  going  to  community  colleges, 
entering  the  armed  forces  or  moving  on  to  occupations  with  which 
they  can  support  themselves.  With  out  our  immediate 
intervention  several  generations  of  youth  will  have  very  limited 
future  prospects  and  most  likely  be  dependent  on  some  form  of 
public  assistance. 

Further  more  due  to  the  lack  of  job  opportunities  many  of  these 
same  youth  will  become  prime  candidates  for  gangs,  drugs,  and 
other  criminal  activities. 

Youth  unemployment  among  inner  city  youth  has  been  Increasing 
approxi.nately  5%  each  year.  From  1985-S8.  Chicago  lost  over 
eight  million  dollars  due  to  federal  cuts  relating  to  job  training 
and  employment  programs.   Even  though  three  million  dollars 
were  restored  to  the  State,  Chicago  received  only  one  hundred 
sixty-six  thousand  dollars. 

The  Summer  Youth  Employment  part  of  JTPA  is  as  vital  to  the 
Inner  city  as  the  year  around  Job  Training  portion.  For  many  of 
the  (14-21  years  old)  these  jobs  represent  the  only  real 
opportunity  to  gain  some  employment  experience.   During  this 
period  youth  are  involved  In  job  counseling  and  readiness 
workshops  In  order  to  prepare  them  lor  the  job  market.  They 
learn  what  to  say  and  how  to  be  confident  during  interviews,  how 
to  dress  for  interviews,  as  well  as  in  the  workplace,  how  to 
prepare  brief  resumes,  etc... 
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Upon  gottino  the  job,  youths  go  through  job  orientation  seminars. 
During  this  time,  the  importance  of  being  on  time  having  a 
positive  work  attitude,  getting  enough  sleep  and  proper  foods, 
following  orders,  wori<lng  as  a  team  as  well  as  learning  every 
aspect  of  their  job  is  stressed. 

We  strongly  feel  that  quality  of  the  labor  pool  can  greatly  be 
improved  by  enhancing  the  skills  of  those  who  need  It  the  most. 
According  to  a  recent  article  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  Sunday,  December  31,  1989  titled  "Chlcar-^  faces  shrinking 
labor  poor  Merrill  Goozner  talked  about  "labor  quality  becoming 
the  No.  1  problem  for  the  first  time  ever".  In  the  same  article 
Gary  Orfield,  a  political  scientist  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
stated  that.  "We  have  a  situation  where  In  almost  every 
dimenslon-colieges,  junior  colleges,  public  schools,  vocational 
education-weVe  providing  the  worst  set  of  opportunities  for 
those  who  are  at  risk  and  who  are  a  growing  sector  of  the 
population"  (see  attachment). 

In  closing,  the  difficulties  that  today"s  disadvantaged  youth  face 
in  accessing  the  labor  mari<et  will  have  grave  consequences  on 
this  nation  as  a  whole.  When  you  have  a  large  segment  of  the 
population  that  social  scientists  during  the  1980s  labeled  the 
"underclass"   not  participating  in  the  "American  Dream"  they  will 
probable  remain  Qn  the  fringes  of  our  communities. 

Because  we  are  in  constanl  touch  with  those  who  are  at  the 
greatest  risk,  the  Chicago  Area  Project  supports  your  courage  and 
efforts  in  helping  to  stem  the  tide  of  poverty. 


Sincerely, 


David  Whittaker 
Executive  Director 
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Job  Training  Coordinating  Council 
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Chairman 


SprtnoMdLll  82701 


Honorable  Augustus  Hawkins 
Chairman,  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee 


2371  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515-0529 

Subject:   Comments  on  H.R.  2039  presented  at  January  12,  1990  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  Field  Hearing 

Dear  Congressman  Hawkins: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  House  Resolution  2039, 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Amendments  of  x989»  For  ease  of 
reference*  our  comments  are  organized  Into  topical  areas. 

SPA  Allocations 

The  Illinois  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  (IJTCC)  strongly 
supports  the  concept  of  retaining  service  delivery  area  (SDA) 
allocation  at  the  state  level. 

Areas  of  Substantial  Unemployment  (ASUs) 

The  IJTCC  requests  that  the  computation  of  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  (ASUs)  be  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a 
uniform  application  of  ASU  designation  to  ensure  equity  among  the 
states.    States  currently  perform  ASU  computations  using  various 
geographic  areas,  e.g.,  counties,  cities,  parts  of  cities,  census 
tracts.   This  has  a  direct  Impact  on  the  distribution  of  ths 
formula  funds  based  on  a  state's  excess  unemployment  factor. 

3%  Older  Workers  Program 

The  Council  favors  retention  of  the  current  3%  older  workers 
program.   As  America's  workforce  ages,  a  special  state  set-aside  to 
train  and  retrain  older  workers  Is  Imperative.   We  also  favor  the 
language  In  Section  203  of  H.R.  2039  which  requires  that  SDAs  make 
special  efforts  to  Identify  and  serve  an  equitable  number  of 
Individuals  55  years  of  age  or  older. 

8S  State  Education  Coordination  and  Grants  Prooram 

The  IJTCC  supportr  the  retention  of  the  eight  percent  State 
Education  CoorHlnatlon  and  Grants  Program  contained  In  Section  123 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).    Historically,  the 
emphasit  of  the  Illinois  State  Education  Coordination  and  Grants 
Program  has  been  to  fill  gaps  In  prograsmlng  offered  through  other 
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•ducatlon,  ewploywent,  and  training  activities.    Comnunltles  must  have  jobs  In 
which  to  place  JTPA  program  completors.  Including  the  hard-to-serve.  In 
Illinois,  we  have  made  a  conscious  decision  to  combine  our  JTPA  efforts  with  the 
state's  economic  development  Initiatives  to  create,  retain,  and  upgrade  jobs 
with  the  private  sector.   A  Portion  of  the  State  Education  Coordination  and 
Grants  set-aside  $upple«»ents  state  and  local  efforts  In  this  critical  area  The 
remainder  of  the  fundi  go  t-  support  educational  activities  to  bring  youth  and 
adult  to  a  level  suffklent  to  succeed  In  other  JTPA  activities. 

Eligibility  for  Servicer^ 

The  Council  does  not  support  the  requirement  found  in  Section  203  of  H.R.  2039 
that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  participants  In  programs  In  a  SDA  receiving 
assistance  under  Title  n-A  be  Individuals  who  have  one  of  tne  following 
conditions: 

0  reading  or  math  skills  below  the  8th  grade  level; 
0  a  history  of  long-term  dependency  on  programs  of  public  assistance;  or 
0  have  a  substantially  limited  or  substantially  unsuccessful  work  history. 
Although  the  Council  supports  targeting  services  to  the  hard-to-serve,  we 
feel  that  percenUges  should  be  established  In  the  local  job  training  plan 
S?  JEfwH      i  ^®  Governor.   The  approach  better  accownodates  local 
flexlDinty  and  targeting  based  on  local  need  rather  than  federal  mandate. 

Title  II-C  Youth' Services  Program 

;ne  Council  supports  the  creation  of  a  year-round  youth  program  as  proposed  in 
Title  n-C,  Youth  Services  Program  in  HR  2039.   We  also  favor  expanding  the  age 
range  for  youth  to  Include  those  14-21  years.   As  a  matter  of  practice,  most 
private   ndustry  councils  In  Illinois  are  serving  14-15  year  olds  under  JTPA, 
recognizing  the  Importance  of  dropout  prevention  strategies.   The  IJTCC  does  not 
support  the  Title  n-c  requirement  that  50X  of  participants  must  be 
out-of-school  youth.   Although  the  Council  supports  targeting  services  to  the 
hard-to-serve,  we  feel  that  percentages  should  be  established  in  the  local  job 
training  P  an  and  approved  by  the  Governor.   The  approach  batter  accomnodates 
local  flexibility  and  targeting  based  on  local  need  rather  than  federal  mandate. 

Although  the  Council  supports  targeting  of  youth  program  funds  to  areas  with  the 
largest  populations  of  economically  disadvantiged  youth,  we  are  concerned  with 
tfe  availability,  of  current  and  reliable  data  to  support  the  proposed  formula. 

Cost  Limitations  to  SDAs 

For  Titles  I I -A  and  il-C,  the  Council  vigorously  supports  the  twenty  percent 
limit  on  administration  costs  and  the  forty  percent  limitation  on  administration 
and  parwicipant  support  (work  experience,  supportive  services,  needs-based 
payments).   We  appiaud  the  Congressman's  awareness  of  the  dollars  necessary  to 
administer  an  effective  employment  and  training  program  for  the 
hardest-to-serve. 
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Fixed  Unit  Price.  Performance  Based  Contrarting 

The  IJTCC  supports  the  DOL  Advisory  position  on  fixed  unit  price  performance 
based  contracting  within  the  JTPA  system,   "nils  requires  that  a11  profits  be 
channeled  back  Into  the  JTPA  system  but  does  not  require  the  IdentlflcsMon  of 
expenditures  by  cost  categories  under  fixed  unit  price  performance  based 
contracts. 

Performance  Standards 

Although  the  IJTCC  supports  performance  standard  acknowledging  that  adults 
attaining  basic  education  skills  Is  a  positive  outcome  which  car^  be  rewarded 
through  Incentives,  said  performance  standard  should  not,  we  feel,  be  available 
as  a  positive  termination  from  JTPA.    Rather,  It  should  be  an  Interim  measure  of 
progress.   The  Council  feels  that  the  only  positive  termination  for  adults  In 
JTPA  should  be  placement  In  unsubsldlzed  employment. 

Some  Congressional  staff,  when  consulted.  Indicated  that  this  measure  may  be  an 
appropriate  outcome  If  JTPA  were  called  upon  to  assist  employers  In  upgrading 
the  basic  skills  of  their  workers.    In  the  event  that  this  Is  the  Intent,  the 
language  of  this  section  of  the  law  should  reflect  that. 

Uniform  Reporting  Requirements 

The  Council  favors  the  mandate  In  H.R.  2039  requiring  the  Secretaries  of  Labor, 
Education,  and  Health  and  Human  Services  to  Identify  a  core  set  of  consistently 
defined  data  elements  for  employme*'   and  training  programs.  Including  those 
funded  under  JTPA,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Carl  0.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act,  and  JOBS. 

SJTCC  Redesi gnat Ion 

Although  H.R.  2039  does  not  contain  language  addressing  the  state  human  resource 
Investment  council  (shric)  concept,  the  IJTCC  considers  this  Issue  to  be 
extremely  Important.   We  realize  many  states  do  not  have  state  job  training 
coordinating  councils  that  are  as  proactive  as  Illinois'.    In  those  states,  the 
state  human  resource  Investment  council  may  be  a  needed  stimulation  to  enhance 
coordination  of  job  training,  vocational  education,  and  other  training/education 
efforts. 

Within  our  state,  various  employment  training  and  services  programs  are  operated 
with  effective  coordination  procedures.   Creation  of  a  federally  mandated  state 
human  Investment  council  would,  In  all  probability,  not  enhance  our  situation. 
We  would  prefer  compromise  language  In  the  proposed  JTPA  amendments  making  the 
shrlcs  optional;  the  IJTCC  feels  U  should  be  the  Governor's  decision. 

Title  III  Administration 

The  Council  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  amend  H.R-  **ase  the  15% 

Title  III  Administration  cost  limitation  on  funds  aval^.         .ner  than 
expenditures. 
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Longitudinal  Study;  Funding  Fonaula 

The  Council  would  like  to  rtquest  that  the  USOOL  consider  a  longitudinal  study 
of  current  JTPA  funding  fonwlas  a;  d  the  resultant  appropriations  to  ascertain 
iivact  on  pirticipanti  m  need,  administrative  agencies,  and  the  SUtes.  The 
purpose  of  said  study  would  be  to  focus  the  notional  OTPA  funding  formula 
debate • 

Thank  you  again  for  th.e  opportunity  to  provide  written  coiwients  on  House 
Resolution  2039.    If  you  have  any  questions,  please  conUct  ne  at  217/785-6017. 

Sincerely, 


Barra^L.  Maclean 
Chxmian 

ininois  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council 
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Honorcbla  Aututtut  t,  lUvliInt  and  Honor tblc  K««bcrji  of  thi 
COBHlttai  on  Uucvtion  and  Ubori  U.Si  Houaa  of  Xapratantatlvat.  I 
as  ShlrUy  BruajtUi  Exccutlvt  Dlractor  of  Oparation  ABU.    My  wlttan 
eaaelBony  eo  you  addriaaia  tba  prcpo&«d  UKi«l*tlvc  chanfia  to  tbi 
Job  Tralnlnt  fartnarahip  Act  you  are  conaldtrtnft  which  iapact  oldar 
vorkata. 

Oparation  ABLC  -  Ability  B«aad  od  Long  Experlanci  -  la  a  Chica^to- 
baaad  not-xor-profit  atincy  that  aarvta  tha  a«r<lo/Mnt  nccda  of 
Indlvlduala  JVf,    Wa  do  thia  £hrou|th  a  coordlnattd  approach  of  provid* 
li>t  aarvicaa  to  taployarai  to  older  Job  rc«'«arai  and  to  3)  different 
cuaaunity*baaad  atcnciea  that  are  «c»bera  of  tha  Operation  ABLR  older 
worker  natvork.    Wa  vara  foiwded  in  197)  vith  a  ataff  of  three  and  a 
budftat  of  I64|000  aod  today  operate  aoae  15  different  protraaa  vltb  a 
atat'    X  60  and  a  budget  of  over  13  BiUioi^.    In  tha  thirteen  yaara 
o£  our  axiatanca  over  K>»0OO  Chicato  area  oldar  fob  aaakera  have  been 
acrved  by  ABU  and  iti  Maiber  atanciaa,  and  nearly  )|000  of  the*  vera 
aconunically  diaadvantasad  and  aarved  through  ABU' a  .1TPA«  and  prior 
to  Jt?A«  CCTA  (Ccmprabeniiva  EsployMnt  and  Tralninjt  Act)  protraaa. 

Given  that  aervica  record  and  tha  aYprfimce  vc  have  daraloped 
over  tha  year  a  in  older  worker  traliiini  and  placement  profraUt  ve  era» 
underatandably*  diaturbad  by  propoaed  lejtialative  ctiansea  and  Depart*  '^^'^Si^im 
•ant  of  Labor  racm  ^ndationa  vhich  vould  eltainetc  the  3X  aat-aaida  a««*ff«i 


for  oldar  vorkexK  in  the  Job  Tralnln}  Partnership  Act. 


Sarvr^  qUm  woiMrt  and  wnploytn  tinoi  1177  * 
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I  an  •v«ra  of  xht  conctrn  In  Wnthlngton  over  paat  ur.dernptndlng  in  tht  3X  taC- 
••Itle  proRraa-  and  the  .ubstquent  cerry-ovcrs  which  h.ve  .tnounted  to  .  •Ignlftciit 
•urn  ol  money.    I  underetend  .l.o  notdc  of  ^he  atatee*  .nd  aervlce  delivery  aree»» 
concern,  about  their  Inability  to  use  theae  funde  in  other  er.a«,  if  their  older 
worker  proKiAtta  are  underproducing. 

The  8rl«  reality,  however,  la  thet  underapandlng  la  not  Indigenous  to  31 
prograoa,  indeed,  It  la  occurring  In  other  program  araea  ea  weli.    Of  equal 
Importance,  ia  that  In  these  .rcaa  where  3X  underapending  la  a  major  problea. 
it  la  ao  becauaa  of  a  lack  of  deaire  on  the  part  of  the  state  and/or  aervlce 
delivery  .rea  to  prop.rly  adalnlst^r  thoae  prograns.    For  inatence.  in  thoae 
araea  where  etatea  end  eervlce  delivery  arees  have  teken  a  proactive  atence  In 
providing  technlcel  aaMstance,  particularly  with  progrem  coordination,  or  aub- 
contracted  to  older  worker  egenclas,  the  raaulta  are  ia?rea«lve. 

To  wit  are  Operation  ABLE'a  experiences.    In  the  four  service  delivery  areaa 
where  we  have  been  a  JTPA  sa.         provider,  we  have  cerved  over  4,200  aliglblag 
at  an  entered  eBpioiment  rata  o£  over  60t  with  an  average  wxge  at  placetaent  of 
♦5.01  per  hour.    By  the  way.  the  average  age  of  our  clients  in  about  5R,  so  you 
see  It  ta  "younger"  older  workera  who  are  being  aerved  by  3X  progr.-a.  important 
to  note  here  aUo.  i.  that  while  at  times,  we  too,  ht /e  had  difficulty  m  apanding 
nil  of  our  aoney,  we  have  In  the  past  six  yeara  expended  over  86X,  (over  90X 
average  the  past  five  yeara).    On  n  statewide  baala,  illinola*  older  worker 
prograna  have  improved  considerably  aa  well,  but  wo-th  noting  la  that  the  l^prove- 
ocnta  were  a  direct  result  of  the  state'a  Intervention  m  atudying  the  3X  progrataa 
and  providing  technical  ar  tstauce  where  and  when  needed. 

While  we  a.e  moat  femlUar  with  our  own  jm  exp.rlances,  through  our  national 
L.tvorklng  with  eight  othe.  agenciea  that  are  modeled  after  ua  and  for  which  we  ha., 
.erv.d       a  consultant,  and  another  400  older  worker  agencies  we  arc  aaaoclatcd  with 
through  our  Bsmbershlp  'n  the  National  Aaaoclation  of  Older  Worker  Employment 
Services,  we  know  wr  oo  not  atand  alone  In  our  succesaea.    m  fact,  va  can  point 
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tu  tlnlltr  tuccttteo  int 

*  Arkantt*  ...  whare  Arkantaa  ABLE      tht  iitattwlde  coordlnotor  for  3X  progrimi 
hM  Mpent  nfitrjy  lOOX  of  their  attte't  3Z  •llocttlon  tvtry  yttr  alnct  1983.  Th«lr 
JTFA  efforts  have  not  (one  cojjpleteXy  unnoticed;  Indeed i  in  198&  end  1987  they 
received  reftionnl  evarde  fron  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ubor;  end,  in  1988  vcre 
recognlted  by  the  White  Uouee  end  received  one  of  the  firet  Cen  JTPA  preeidentiel 
awerds  ever  siven.    And,  all  of  theee  averde  ve  e  for  3X  prograim. 

*  Michigan  ...  vhere  etotewide  ependlrg  for  3X  prograaa  now  atonde  et  8ftX  of 
plan.    Michigen  ocXaowledges  thet  there  were  aome  problena  In  the  etart,  but  thet 
thrnugh  a  thoughtful  and  vtgoroua  proceea  of  »anogetient,  technical  eeaietence, 
end  weeding  out  of  bad  perfnnaere,  they  now  heve  e  etrong  network  of  "^2  providere 
who  are  coamltted  to  and  cepeble  of  providing  job  training  end  plecewent  aervicee 
to  older  workers.    A  good  ekenple  of  euch  a  provider  la  Project  ABLE  In  Detroit 
which  ia  In  ita  lest  program  year  served  240  older  job  seekers  achieving  a  60X 
placenent  rate  and  an  average  hourly  wage  at  placement  of  $7.10. 

*Cnlifornic  ...  where  the  City  nf  Los  Angeles  iaprnvcd  its  198A  entered 
employment  rete  of  34X  to  85X  in  1988.    The  City  of  Los  Angeles  credits  the 
coordination  and  technical  aasietance  provided  hy  the  LA  Council  on  Careers  for 
Older  Americana  to  their  six  eub-contractom  as  being  responaible  for  their  AR6Z 
increase  in  placements. 

*  Texas  .  .  .  where  Goodwill  Ind'tetries  in  San  Antonio,  the  Golden  Creecent 
Regional  riinning  Commission  in  Victoria ,  and  Project  Restart       Killeen,  ell 
teport  well  ebove  average  placements  rates  for  workers  sarved  by  their  3Z  progreas 
and  spending  which  is  occurring  at  alooat  lOOZ  of  plan. 

*  Kisaourl  ...  where  the  55  Plus  Older  Worker  Program  in  Kanans  City  exceeded 
its  plenned  enrollment  of  55  older  worker^  by  39  for  e  total  enrollmtnt  for  1988 
of  04.    ."heir  94X  placement  rate  and  their  low  cost  of  |85<»  per  participant  served 
baa  earnec  it  two  atate  owerda  for  outtttandixfg  older  worker  program  performance. 
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*    lUnttn  ...  where  both  the  Oldtr  KunMM  taploywent  Progr««  of  Kanhttttn 
•nd  th«  oid«  Worktr  Project  of  Bouthttst  tUntas  In  Chanute  both  reported  «hov, 
t-tr«i«  pl.ce«ent  .nd  tpendinx  r«te«  for  3t  proRr.w,  Horwver,  both  of  thc.t 
«Rtncle»  reported  thet  In  the  ye.r  prior  to  theXr  b^lng  funded  ^  1983  for  the 
Older  Kenee.en.  end  1985  for  the  Older  Workers  Project  .  only  .iRht  peopl.  ege 
5H  hed  been  e.rved  by  Job  s.rvice  office..    ,^st  year  th.  two  agencle.  ccblnad 
•erved  220  Jm  ellglbla  older  worker  and  another  500  non-JTPA  older  Job  seekere. 

And  these  progretns  are  juat  a  smU  sample  of  the  eucceseful  3X  oldar  worker 
programs  which  abound  throughout  the  country.    It  If  clear  that  theae  progress. 
Ilk*  US.  heva  been  auccasaful.    We  are  perplexed,  tharafore,  that  given  the 
iivcceasea  that  have  occured  throi,hcut  the  country,  why  the  Congreaa  or  Depertaent 
of  Vbor  would  consider  cutting  the  programs  rather  than  ctrengthenlng  the»  by 
mandating  both  coordination  .nd  the  provision  of  ttohnlcal  assistance.  While 
we  understand  the  thinking  that  more  older  workers  conceivably  would  ha  served 
If  they  were  ''MlnatreaMd",  wa  question  that  thinking  because  our  experience, 
particularly  under  CETA  whan  there  was  no  aet-aslrte,  was  that  juet  the  opposite 
waa  true.    Older  workers  were  groaaly  neglected  m6  It  waa  because  of  that 
neglect  thn  the  eet-aslde  In  JTPA  ca»e  Into  being.    We  feel,  therefore,  that 
our  fears  are  not  unfounded  In  thinking  that  older  workers  will  be  overlooked 
if  they  are  to  be  "malnatreained-  In  adult  programs.    Furthenaore,  given  the 
decltnlng  labor  force  participation  ratea  of  older  people,  particularly  over 
age  60.  end  the  Bureau  of  Lnbor  Statistics  projections  for  d.cilnlng  numbers  of 
new  entrants  Into  the  labor  force,  we  find  It  extremely  ByatlfyinR  «  to  why 
the  U.-    Congraae  or  Department  of  Labor  would  aeek  to  de-emphasUa  older  worksr 
employmenfc,  when  In  fact,  they  should  be  promoting  It, 

la  conclusion,  we  strongly  urge  the  lemheri  o£  this  committee  to  give 
ecHoufl  thought  to  retaining  the  full  3Z  aet-aslde  for  older  Individual  pro- 
grama  In  the  Job  Trelnlng  Partnership  Act.    We  feel  that  the  vast  improvements 
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that  have  htun  Mda  to  3X  proRrant  •Ince  their  Inception  warrant  it>  and  that  tha 
•hear  nuAbara  of  oldar  cconoslcally  dlnadvantaged  individuals  warrant  it  also. 
Wa  furthar  auggaat  that  If  any  o£  you  hove  reaervationa  about  the  atrength  of 
aoch  prcgraa,  that  you  aeek  to  atrength^a  the  admlalatratloa  of  the  program t 
and  not  dlacard  all  u(  the  programa  lock*  atock  and  barrel »    Thouaanda  and 
thouaanda  of  oldar  aconomlcally  dl^odvantagad  Indlvlduala  hsva  bean  aarvad 
ehrough  3X  prograaa  and  hundredn  of  thounandii  taore  are  at  ill  awaiting  to  be 
served.    Help  u«  to  help  then  by  retaining  the  3X  aet-aaide  for  older  vorkars* 
Thank  you* 


Shirley  R.  Bruaaell 
Kxacutlva  Director 
Ope  rat  1cm  ABLE 

January  12,  1990 
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Ifam  an  tlto  a  nuRter  ^  adMnUtratlvt  itanm  i4slGh  Oinom  ui*  Am  propoMd, 
twUDf  and  tvaluatlcn  of  progrwi  anUoanU  to  detand&a  nbttbar  thay  ara  In&aad 
hanl-to-iaKva  eoul4  ba  ovantbalsdaff.  "Mm  prognm  atraadr  rtfudraa  a  grwt  a«al 
of  papamerk  md  thaaa  ra^rammU,  idthout  oeB^MaaUon  for  provldar  omU,  viU 
ba  »  aattUcMl  IwOm. 

Alao,  bar  uatog  IwguaQa  lidch  dUcouragw  fiaad-wlt  prioa  oontrmoU,  tba  foout  la 
ahitiad  from  outocnM  to  prooaaa.  k  provlchr  who  U  paid  for  cutooRM  natda 
(ItodbdUtT  in  da(ddiii9  faoM  to  allooata  tba  mm*  Hewavar»  if  aaatomita  that 
fuote  ara  ax9«dad  aoootdiag  to  aarUoular  liaa-itm  tad  en  apaoiflo  fweUona  la 
Mora  tevortaot,  it  la  not  poaaibla  t>  ^Vwraotaa**  outocma .  Xf  tMa  propoaai 
eteo9a  raflaoU  a  oonoam  for  abuaa  and  mlauaa  of  fuodt,  th^  tba  proevurmnt 
srooiaa  la  itea  tba  accutl:^  la  naadid. 

Mttsr  of     found  tba  fotwula  dtma^  vbicb  vu  propoaad,  with  ita  Inoraaaad  fwding 
for  araas  aviob  aa  chioago,  vitb  itc  larya  population  of  diaadvantagad  raaidwUi 
vary  attraotiva.  Now  that  tha  fnU  of  tha  forrtula  cfamga  la  m  opm  qvNation,  «• 
faai  tbtt  it  wold  ba  battar  to  baoin  again  with  nan  ItgUlaUon,  ratbar  tbn  tsy 
to  **fi«"  tbia  bill* 


9btsk  ^«tt. 
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ILLINOIS  87\TE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION 
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January  19,  1990 


RapraiMitativa  CharlsM  A.  Hayi 

1028  Longvorth  offloa  Building 
waohlngton  D.C.  20515 

Daar  Rapraiantativ«  Hays: 

Thank  you  for  tha  opportunity  to  aubnlt  testimony  for  tha  racord 
on  tha  January  12,  1990  Raaring  on  R.R.  2039.  Th«  attachad 
position  •tatoAont  vaa  davalopad  by  Education  and  Training 
offiolala  from  tvanty-threa  ctatac. 

sinoeraXy/ 

Bradlay  a;  WoodruxCi^llAanagar 
Job  Training  section 
Dapartnant  of  Adult,  Vocational 
and  Taohnloal  Education 

Enclosure 
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Xntroduotion 

This  position  statement  is  intended  to  provide  a  summary  of 
various  professional  views  concerning  amendments  to  Public  Law  97- 
300,  the  Job  Training  partnership  Act  (JTPA).  Representatives  of 
state  education  agencies  (SEAs)  have  conducted  an  intensive  review 
of  the  purposes,  outcomes,  and  proposed  changes  for  that  portion 
of  JTPA  legislation  which  allows  the  Governor  to  retain  a  portion 
of  Title  iiA  of  each  state's  JTPA  allotment  for  state  educational 
programs*  while  commendable  In  their  intent,  current  proposals 
before  the  Congress  to  amend  the  JTPA  legislation  could  be 
iiuproved.  Further,  appropriations  should  be  increased  to  n«et  the 
demanas  for  serving  targeted  populations  specified  in  the  proposed 
amendzneuts. 

Recent  Reports 

A  report  recently  relee^sed  by  the  National  Center  for  Research 
in  Vocational  Education  (1989)  summarizes  the  use  of  the  8-percent 
set-aside  for  SBAs.  in  its  introductori"' statements  the  National 
Center  report  notes: 

"Given  the  almost  complete  'lack  of  information  on 
the  effectiveness  of  different  education  and 
training  programs  in  promoting  employment  for  their 
students  and  clients,  ther^  is  no  strong  evidence  at 
this  point  to  justify  many  of  the  most  thorcugh 
proposals  to  revamp  the  coordination  requirements  in 
either  the  Perkins  Act  or  JTPA.*'    (pg  4-5) 

Researchers  for  the  National  Center  note  the  importance  of 

maintaining  a  set-aside  of  the  state's  basic  training  allotment  to 

allow  SEAs  tr  continue  their  role  in  coordinating  education  and  j- 
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training  programs.  The  National  Center's  report  concludes  as 
follows. 

••Overall,  however,  our  interviews  produced  a  general 
agreement  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels  that  the  8- 
percent  funds  have  stimulated  progress  and  experiments 
that  would  never  have  been  established  without  this  set- 
aside.  A  variety  of  institutions,  inc;luding  adult 
schools,  high  schools,  conimmity  colleges,  and  technical 
institutes,  have  participated  in  JTPA  that  would  never 
iiave  otherwise  come  into  contact  with  the  Job  training 
system.  •  .  .••  (pg.l9) 

Other  recent  reports  have  addressed  the  important  need  to  improve 

the  acquisition  of  basic  and  taobnical  skills  for  new  and  existing 

workers.    Reports  such  as  the  American  Society  for  Training  and 

Development's  Workplace  Basics »   The  skills  Employers  Want  an<?  the 

JTPA  Advisory  Connittee's  Working  Capital;    JTPA  Investments  for 

the  90  •»  make  it  clear  that  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Job 

training  system  must  provide  for  quality  education  and  training. 

To  be  sure^  America's  future  will  depend  in  large  part  on  the 

preparation  of  workers— many  of  whom  will  not  attend  college. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  these  reports,  and  others #  encourages 

the  states'  education  community  to  contiijue  its*  upward  trend  of 

more   rigorous    study  of    the   basics^    e.g.,    reading,  writing, 

mathematics.   Clearly,  SBAs  must  continue  to  play  a  key  leadership 

role   to  effect   significant   educational   gains    for  students— 

including  JTPA  clients. 

unique  features  of  th«  8-percant  Program 

In  their  deliberations,  SEAs  have  identified  several  unique 
features  of  the  .current  JTPA  8-percent  set-aside.  Several  examples 
are  provided  to  illustrate  the  uso  of  the  8-percent  allotment. 
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!•  State  education  agencies  have  used  the  8-percent_  set-" 
aside  to  leverage  funding  from  other  sources ♦  In' 
Wisconsin,  8-percent  funds  have  j;>een  supplemented  with 
funding  from  the  Carl  D,  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act,  vocational  rehabif  tation,  adult  basic  education, 
vmlfare,  and  other  progxams  to  pilot  four  Job  Centers. 
The  Job  Centers  promote  "one  stop  shopping**  for  education 
and  training  services ♦  Also  in  Wisconsin,  JTPA  8-percent 
funds  are  used  as  a  catalyst  to  bring  about  institutional 
change  in  how  schools  serve  at-risk  youth,  in  Florida, 
8-percent  funds  have  leveraged  moro  than  $22  million 
dollars  tiom  other  federal  and  state  sources*  Notably, 
a  substantial  number  of  states  are  using  8-percent  funds 
to  keep  at-risk  youth  in  school  which  creates  income  for 
the  school  by  increasing  their  ai^erage  daily  attendance* 

2*  state  education  agencies  have  plaved  a  key  role  in 
brokering  educational  technology  for  local  service 
delivery  agents  *  Nebraska  and  Tennessee  have  used  local 
conrounity  colleges  to  establish  assessment  centers  for 
JTPA  client  intake  and  assessment*  lou..  and  Oklahoma 
have  used  8-percent  funds  to  support  unique  educational 
programs  in  their  states*  correctional  facilities* 
Michigan's  Family  Employability  Develojanent  materials  are 
being  used  to  improve  family  literacy*  Minnesota  will 
provide  customised  training  and  educational  services 
through  satellitft  to  the  sfcato's  17  Service  Delivery 
Areas* 

3*  State  education  agencies  have  used  6 -percent  funds  to 
support  the  states*  educational  reform  initiatives*  More 
than  45  state  legislatures  have  instituted  wide-ranging 
educational  reforms  to  improve  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  states  *  edu':!ational  sys  terns  *  In  Arkansas , 
students  v  ,o  do  not  pass  tHe  new  state  competency 
examination  are  served  in  a  special  program  to  remediate 
their  deficiencies*  The  8-percent  set-aside  funds  are 
used  to  support  Arkansas*  priority  to  assure  that  their 
youth  successfully  complete  their  high  school  education. 
Similar  efforts  are  underway  in  Florida  and  Texas* 
Virginia  *  s  set-aside  has  been  used  to  develop  and 
implement  a  computer  assisted  instruction? program  to 
remediate  basic  skill  deficiencies* 

4.  State  education  agencies  -  have  pioneered  experimental 
educational  programs  which  serve  as  a  feeder  system  for 
the  much  larger  Title  IIA  program  managed  by  service 
delivery  agents*  Illinois*  special  program  t^o  prnviaa 
basic  and  technical  skills  to  public  housing  residents 
illustrates  this  unique  feature  of  the  JTPA  8-percent 
set-aside*    Many  disadvantaged  youth  who  were  served  in 
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this  program  are  now  bein^  served  with  funding  from  the 
Mayor's  office  of  Employment  and  Training,  the  Chicago 
SDA.  Arizona  has  used  set-aside  funding  to  remediate 
basic  skill  deflcioncles  for  criminal  offender';  prop&xlng 
them  for  work  in  the  state's  technical  centers*  When 
released  these  clier.*:s  are  served  by  local  bl^As.  In  >'qw 
York  8-p©rcont  funds  have  been  combined  with  Vev"'4»-^onal 
education,  adult  education  and  state  funds  Lc  j%  ibxish 
"^re  ♦'han  30  on-site  child  care  centers  at  locvtions 
where  welfare  recipients  recexce  literary  ^d 
occupational  training. 

These  ex^^npies  are       no  means  all  inclusive.     SEAs  have 

identified  hundreds  of  examples  where  educational  policies  have 

been  modified  to  benefit  JTFA  clients. 


An  Eatablishod  Inf rastrtiature 

The  Congress  has  contributed  to  the  developmc.  of  education 
and  traini.ig  services  for  the  states'  youth  and  adults.  The 
Congress  wisely  established  an  infrastructure  through  Public  Law 
97-;>J0  which  allow:c  for  a  direct,  active  relationship  between  that 
state  education  agency,  the  state  humr*^  resource  development  agency 
and  local  service  providers.  That  infraf^tructure  allows  the  SEA 
to  leverage  vocational  education  a.id  adult  education  funding  to 
benefit  jtPA  clients;. 

State  education  agencies  are  by  their  very  nature  Involved  in 
interact.^ ons  between  the  local  school  and  JTPA  communities,  e.g., 
administrators,  teachers,  ancillary  staff,  parents  and  community 
members.  State  representatives  hav<3  been  instrumental  in  altering 
instruction,  curriculum,  assessnient,  and  administratis  a  to 
accommodate  the  unique  needs  of  J'^^A  clier.ts. 
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Comments  on  the 
Job  Training  PartnersMp  Act  Amendments 
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to  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
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Honorable  Autrustus  F.  Haw  kins »  Chairman 
Honorable  Charles  Hayea*  1st  District*  ChicagOt  Illinois 
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Talmadg'e  C.  Guy 
Associate  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Basic  and  Continuing  Education 
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1  2  Introduction 

2  Good  morning.  Mr.  'Thalrman,  Honorable  congrewman  Hayes,  members  of  the 

3  committee.  Ky  name  j  Talmadge  Guy  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  share  with 

4  you  some  comments  concerning  the  proposed  changes  to  the  Job  Training  and 

5  Partnership  Act.   I  currenUy  ftrve  as  Asfodata  Vice  chancellor  for  Basic  and 

6  ContJniilng  Education  at  the  City  colleges  of  Chicago.     This  morning  l  am 

7  representing  Dr.  -elvla  Brady,  chancellor  of  the  City  coUiges. 

8  Over  the  past  several  years,  from  time  to  time  my  responsUbilities  have  Included 

9  working  with  staff  at  the  Mayor's  office  of  Employment  and  Training  to  develop 

10  coordination  agtjements  related  to  basic  sKias  and  j5b  training  programs.  Beyond 

11  this,  i»v«  had  16  years  experience  in  the  field  of  employment  and  training 

12  programs  In  various  rol*s  •  -  first  for  a  community  organUation  and  then  for  the 

13  Citrj  coUeges  of  Chicago.  Ky  experience,  with  a  community  organization  and 
It  then  vtt^  a  community  college  systun,  provides  me  with  a  unique  perspective 

15  into  i»cjie  of  the  issues  *«lated  to  JTPA  programs. 

16  ir*  addition,  several  of  the  City  coUeges  of  Chicago  have  provided  programs  and 

17  services  under  JTPA.  Consequintly,  our  experience  in  serving  lot  only  JTPA 

18  cllwits  but  also  welfare  recipients  and  other  «disadvanUged"  groups  provides 

19  the  leadership  of  the  City  coU-jges  with  an  important  perspective  into  the  problems 

20  of  serving  the  hard-to-reach,  hard-to-Uach,  end  hard-to-employ.. 

21  I  ijould  like  to  begin  by  giving  some  background  information  about  the  city 

22  Colleges. 

23  2  students,  prograas,  and  services  of  the  city  colleges 

24  The  City  coU  «os  of  Chicago  U  the  community  coUege  district  for  the  ci  f 

25  Chicago.   It  U  one  of  the  largest  comprehensive  community  coUege  distric 

26  the  nation.   The  City  CoUeges  of  Chicago  Is  comprised  of  elgnt  colleges,  three 

27  learning  centers  and  a  technical  instituU  which  are  strategically  locaUd  throughout 

28  the  city. 

29  As  a  comprehensive  community  coUege,  City  coUeges  offers  not  only  Associato 

30  of  Arts,  science  and  Applied  Science  degrees,  but  short-term  vocational  training 
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1  programs,  continuing  education  cUusen,  community  service  programs,  specialized 

2  programs  for  business  and  industry,  as  well  as  literacy,  basic  skills,  high  school 

3  completion,  English  as  ^  Second  Language,  and  G.E.D.  classes. 
4 

5  The  enrollment  for  t^o  Fall  semester  of  1989  was  approximately  93,500  students. 

6  Of  this  number, 
7 

8  31,500  enrolled  in  college  programs  and  courses, 

9  30,000  in  non-credit  continuing  education  classes,  and 

10  32,000  in  Basic  Education,  ESL,  GED, 

11  Alternative  Schools  and  vocational  Skills  programs. 
12 

13  This  number  does  not  include  3,100  students  in  the  evening  high  school  program, 

14  student  in  programs  not  on  the  regular  semester  sched  le  or  military  students 

15  served  under  federal  contracts. 
16 

17  our  student  population  is 
18 

19  •    40. 4t  Black, 

20  •    22.2t  White-non*Ki5panlc, 

21  •    27. 3t  Hispanic, 

22  •    9.1t  Asian/Asierican  Indian. 

23  •     (It  undefined) 
24 

25  In  addition, 
26 

27  •    7  of  10  student  are  beyond  traditional  college  age  (18<*21}; 

a3  •    almost  half  are  over  30. 

29  •    7  of  10  are  enrolled  part-time 

30  •    6  of  10  ar"!  wmen 

31  •    4  of  10  attend  in  the  evening 
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half  do  not  receive  financial  aid  or  other  assistance 

1  In  50  attends  from  outside  of  Chicago 

1  In  100  is  a  foreign  student  on  a  special  visa 


J 


4 


5  The  student  body  servod  at  the  City  Colleges  Is  representative  of  an  urban 

6  environment  and  is  ethnically,  culturally,  racially,  linguistically,  economically, 

7  socially,  and  educationally  diverse.    At  the  City  Colleges  we  confront  the  real 

8  problems  serving  students  in  need  of  education  and  training  everyday. 

9  3  CCC  Relationship  to  jtPA 

10  The  City  Colleges  has  offered  employment  and  training  programs  for  a  number 

11  of  years  and  has  been  Involved  with  JTPA  since  Its  Imple  mentation.  Currently, 

12  our  Involvement  Includes  programs  and  services  off^ired  under  the  auspices  of 

13  the  state  and  local  Service  Delivery  Araar,  the  state  of  Illinois  and  the  city  of 

14  Chicago. 

15  3.1  InvoXveaent  on  the  Private  Industry  Council 

16  The  Chancellor  of  the  city  College:;  in  represented  on  the  PIC  and  has  an 

17  opportunity  to  provide  Input  Into  the  developmen,  oj  the  local  JTPA  plan. 

18  3.2  Coordination  Agreement 

19  In  addition,  ccc  has  a  coordination  agreement  with  the  Mavor's  Office  of 

20  Employment  and  Training  that  provides  for  joint  planning  of  activities  and 

21  the  referral  of  MET's  clients  to  City  College?  for  services  provided  by  the 

22  colleges. 

23  3.3  Funding  and  Prograas 

24  In  FY  89,  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicago  received  JTPA  funds  from  the  Illinois 

25  ComiDunity  College  Board  and  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 

26  following  program  areas: 
27 

28  •a  career  Access  Center 

29  •      two  Early  School  Leavers  programs 
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1  •     a  program  for  Sin^ta  Parent  Homemakars 

2  •the  summer  youth  program 
3 

4  CCC  receives  jtpa  funds  from  the  Mayor's  offica  of  Employment  and  Training 

5  for  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program  and  a  Pre-employment 

6  Training  program  for  adults. 

7  The  amount  of  funding  in  FY  89  for  these  services  totalled  $475, OCO. 

d  Additionally,  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicago  has  provided  basic  skiUs  classes 

9  at  MET  intake  centeia  to  more  conveniently  serve  JTPA  partlclpa..^3.  CCC 

10  has  also  provided  assistance  to  MET  in  its  early  Vrammg  plant  closing  system. 

11  On  a  call  basis,  we  have  conducted  testing  and  assessmjit  of  employees  at 

12  these  plants  and  provided  basic  skills,  GED  and  Job  skills  training  for  them. 

13  4  Issues 

14  4.1  Overview  of  ccc*s  student  population  and  JTPA 

15  As  the  community  college  system  serving  a  large,  urban,  cUturally,  ethnically, 

16  and  racially  mixed  city,  the  city  Colleges  of  Chicago  Is  :n  a  unique  position 

17  to  understand  the  problems  and  issues  that  confront  education  and  training 

18  programs  serving  an  urban*b&sed  clientele.  Many  of  o'xr  students  who  enter 

19  programs  on  an  open  enrollment  basis  are  no  different  than  the  clientele 

20  served  through  JTPA  programs.  My  a>mments  today  Issue  from  that  fact. 

21  4.2  SXigibiXicy  criteria 

22  Some  of  the  amendment?  to  the  JTPA  legislation  involve  changes  to  The  eligibility 

23  requirements  for  youth  as  well  as  adults.    These  changes  involve  adding 

24  additional  elements  to  eligibility  criteria  such  as  long-term  unemployment, 

25  poor  work  history,  welfare  dependency  etc.  The  purposu  of  these  requirements 

26  is  to  make  JTPA  programs  more  acces&ible  to  hard  to  reach  and  hard  to  employ 

27  participants. 
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1  However,  th«  additional  requirements  could  eliminate  a  segment  of  the  p»r- 

2  ticlpant  popula^n  that  is  only  economically  disadvantaged,  in  Chicago,  there 

3  is  a  significant  number  of  people  whose  eligibility  would  be  affected  by  this. 

4  The  elimination  of  these  individuals  from  the  target  population  would  have  an 

5  adverse  impact  on  services  provided  through  jTPA.   The  target  population 

6  should  be  expanded,  not  shifted  from  one  group  to  another. 

7  4.3  CCC  basic  skills  and  job  training  progrons 

8  Our  experience  in  the  city  CoUeges  of  Chicago  strongly  Lidicates  that  short 

9  term  (ten  weeks  or  les5>,  job-specific  programs  that  lead  to  immediate 

10  employment  are  very  successful.    Placement  In  ^hese  progr^ns  averages  60 

11  to  70  percent.  However,  attrition  rises  as  the  length  of  the  program  Increases 

12  and  negatively  affects  final  placement  rates. 

13  The  reason  for  this  is  thut  the  trainees  are  motivated  enough     want  tc  enroll 

14  but  have  problems  that  affect  their  retention  in    longer  programs.  Cnad 

15  care,  housing,  food,  clothing ,^  and  health  Issues  (Including  substance  abuse) 

16  are  on-going  factors  that  affect  the  hard-to-reach,  hard-to-teach,  tjird-to- 

17  employ  while  they  are  in  training.   The  longer  the  program  length  the  more 

18  critical  these  factors  become. 

19  without  recognizing  euid  compensating  for  these  f^^orc,  tMs  population  — 

20  the  chronically  uneDployed,  the  very  poor,  the  welfare  tiependenc  —  will 

21  continv-*  to  be  underserved  in  ^b  training  programs. 

22  4.5  Perforatnca  standards 

23  This  point  leads  directly  to  the  question  of  performance  standards.  T^e 

24  propos'sd  changes  for  performance  criteria  should  take  into  account  the 

25  difficulty  in  serving  individuals  with  several  barriers  to  employment,  l-rograms 

26  designed  to  serve  this  group  effectively  will  lead  to  higher  costs  per  participant 

27  and  longer  timec  bntween  initial  enrollment  and  final  completion  and  placement . 
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current  estimates  indicate  that  over  800.000  adults  in  C>^lcago  read  below  the 
eighth  grade  l^vel.  Most  Job  training  programs  require  at  least  a  seventh 
or  eighth  grade  reading  level  for  admission. 

Participants  who  read  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  level  may  need  as  long  as 
a  year  or  mere  of  fuU-tlip*  preparation  in  order  to  complete  the  oed.  Even 
if  programs  are  organized  in  such  a  way  that  CED  preparation  and  job-training 
can  be  taken  concurrently,  enrollment  durations  are  certain  to  lengthen.  For 
non-readers  and/or  marginal  readers,  a  significant  segment  of  the  adult 
population,  the  time  needed  to  complete  a  program  is  even  longer. 

Recognizing  that  current  performance  criteria  levels,  which  have  contrlhuted 
to  t><e  widely  recognized  "creaalng'*  effect,  provide  Incentives  to  programs 
to  reduce  costs  and  ensure  early  placement,  new  performance  criteria  should 
incorporate  tandards  related  to  the  harder-to-serve  group,  performance 
standards  should  include  the  attainment  of  forma},  pre-detennlned  levels  of 
achievement,  such  as  the  ged  or  other  skill  competencies  in  addition  to 
'  'acenent. 

%.5  coordination  of  existing  programs  and  services  with  JTPA 

In  addition  ccc  and  community  colleges  have  a  wide  array  of  existing  programs 
in  which  JTPA  participants  could  enroll.  Longer  term  programs  could  take 
advantage  of  services  provided  by  community  colleges. 

AjcUi^ng  community  college  occupational/techMcal  certificate,  or  even  degree 
programs,  that  are  relevant  to  the  labor  market  priorities  established  by  the 
Private  Industry  Council,  could  be  extensions  to  entry-level  JTPA  Job  training 
programs.  If  coordination  agreements  between  Service  Delivery  Areas  and 
community  colleges  addressed  on-going  educational  needs  of  successful  JTPA 
pro-am  compleb^rs,  existing  community  college  programs  could  become  a 
second -phase  in  the  preparation  of  the  participant  for  their  continued  success 
in  the  labor  market. 
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OTPA  supportive  services  would  continue  to  be  provided  for  any  partlc<T>ant 
who  completed  an  entry  level  training  program  and  decldbu  to  continue  on  In 
a  community  college  techmcal/occuir^Oonal  program  after  placement.  The 
point  here  Is  to  Increase  the  long  term  employabUty  of  the  client. 
4.6  Integration  of  baric  skills  and  job  skills  prograas 
The  recent  Department  of  Labor  emphasis  on  basic  skills  In  jtPA  programs 
was  predictable  and  almost  Inevitable.  One  of  the  single  largest  demands  on 
any  educational/training  system  U  the  need  to  address  the  basic  skills  deficits 
of  its  stUQints. 

The  city  Colleges  of  Chicago  has  seen  an  increase  in  the  number  of  youth, 
age  16  to  24,  who  enter  basic  skills  programs.  Most  often,  th^e  young 
people  are  drop  outs  who  decide  to  return  to  school  because  it  Is  difficult  to 
get  ahead  without  continuing  their  education. 

In  addition,  English  as  a  second  lancuavre  (ESL)  has  become  the  fastest 
orwiog  area  in  om  basic  skills  program,  accounting  for  over  50\  of  the  basic 
skills  errolUent  In  FY  89.  Even  among  BSL  students,  teachers  increasingly 
report  tUf;  problem  of  native  language  Illiteracy  —  further  complicating  the 
Job  of  providing  basic  skiUs  let  alone  entry-level  Job  skills. 

In  order  to  effectively  serve  this  population  of  literacy  level  students,  it  Is 
critical  that  Uteracy  skiUs  be  emphasizftd  and  funded  in  JTPA  programs.  For 
studonts  at  marginally  higher  sklU  levels,  (fifth  grade  through  eighth  grade) 
basic  skills  should  continue  to  be  Incorporated  into  training  programs  as  an 
option  to  accelerate  orogress  and  sustain  participant  motivation,  pew  students 
relish  the  idea  of  working  their  way  through  a  literacy  program.  Almost 
cU  are  moUvated  by  the  expecutlon  of  a  job  with  a  salary  or  wage  atcadied. 
Integrating  and/or  combining  basic  skills  and  job  training  makes  sense  for 
this  target  population. 
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1  4.7  Youth  prograas 

2  .     While  the  city  colleges  o*  Chicago  primarily  serves  adults  —  the  average 

3  age  of  our  student  body  Is  27  —  an  growing  number  of  drop  out  youth  age 

4  16  to  24  enroll  in  the  city  colleges  in  non-coUege  level  programs.  Not 

5  counting  college  freshmen,  over  11,000  youth  enrolled  in  job  skills  and  basic 

6  skills  programs  in  the  fall  1989  semester.   Furthermore,  in  the  summer  1989 

7  youth  program,  the  city  colleges  served  490  youth.    The  summer  program 

8  has  provided  worthwhile  job  experience  for  in-school  as  well  as  out  of  school 

9  youth 

10  The  proposed  changes  in  eligibility  criteria  for  youth  programs  rightly  identlf  ios 

11  «  need  among  at-risk  youth.   However,  such  additional  eligibility  criteria  as 

12  parenthood,  poor  academic  record,  limited  Bngll-'h-speaking  ahillty,  or  welfare 
X3  dependency  should  not  exclude  those  who  are  economically  disadvantaged  from 

14  the  work  experience  program.  It  is  not  likely  that  economically  disadvantaged 

15  young  people  who  do  not  have  any  other  IdentJfiable  barrier  to  employment 

16  can  find  meaningful  work  experience  without  the  opportunities  available  through 

17  the  summer  program. 

18  5  Recouiendations 

19  Based  upon  the  foregoing,  I  have  recommendations  to  mako  in  four  different 

20  areas: 
21 

22  •  perfonnance  standards 

23  •  coordination  with  existing  community  college  or  other  programs 

24  •  youth  programs  and, 
29  •   eUglblUty  criteria 
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1  5.1  Ptrfoniance  standards 

2  Performance  standards  take  into  account  the  longer  training  time  needed  to 

3  effactivaly  serve  the  harder  to  reach,  harder  to  teach,  harder  to  employ 

4  population.    Consequently,  ptxcformance  benchnarka  othar  than  placement 

5  should  be  re<iuirad  aa  part  of  the  JTPA  plan. 

6  5.2  Role  of  couunity  colleges  as  a  second  phase  of  training 

7  for  JTPA  coapleters 

8  Transfer  and/or  technical/occupational  programs  available  at  community  col- 

9  lages  should  be  seen  as  a  second  phase  of  programs  available  for  JTPA 

10  OQ«pleters.  SDAs  should  be  encouraged  to  create  and/or  extend  ct  ordination 

11  agreements  with  community  cdlleges  and  other  postsecondary  institutions, 

12  regarding  transfer,  degree  or  certificate  level  vocational/occupational  pro* 

13  grams.      Transitioning  JTPA  completars  into  such  programs  will  serve  to 

14  Increase  their  bng  term  employabillty. 

15  5.3  Youth  programs 

16  Bcotiffimicany  disadvantaged  youth  who  do  not  have  eddltional  barziars  to 

17  eapdoyment  should  not  be  excluded  from  opportuntUes  available  to  them  in 

18  the  stiaaer  program.   Eligibility  criteria  should  be  wrltun  in  such  a  way  as 

19  to  expand  opportunities  for  youth  facing  severe  barriers  to  employment, 

20  Including  special  demonstration  programs  that  integrate  basic  skiUs,  valuer 

21  and  motivation,  and  job  experience. 

22  6  Conclusion 

23  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Hayes*  and  members  of  the  committee. '  l  want  to 

24  express  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  shoxo  some  concerns  regarding 

25  the  propoMd  JTPA  amendments  from  the  vanUge  point  of  the  CVv  Colleges  of 

26  Chicago.   Community  cblleges  in  general,  and  the  city  colleges  of  Chicago  in 

27  particular,  serve  as  an  important  resource  for  the  JTPA  community.  Given  our 

28  similar  missions  and  student/client  base,  the  urban  community  college  and  xhe 
.?9  JTPA  community  share  many  common  concerns  and  goals. 
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2 


The  changes  that  you,  aa  members  of  Conyrea*,  enact  have  direct  and  significant 
impact  on  us  who  are  charged  with  Implementing  these  changes  and  on  the  cUents 

3  served.  Many  of  the  proposed  changes  in  JTPA  art  understandable  and  warranted. 

4  However,  they  do  not  come  without  a  cost.  I  urge  you  to  consider  and  understand 

5  these  costs  before  changes  are  made.   Thank  you. 
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atf  CoOeges  ofChiaigo 


OIRcc  of  the  duiKdlor 


January  29.  1990 


Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins 
Chairman.  Education  and  Labor  CoRiaittee 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
2371  Rayburn  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Hawkins*. 

On  January  12.  1990.  testimony  was  presented  for  the  Cicv  Colleges  of  Chicago  on  the 
pioposed  nmendments  to  JTPA  ar  the  congressional  hearing  in  Chicago.    Fiist.  let  tuc 
coB»end  you  on  your  efforts  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  citizens  of  our  nation,  The 
pioposcd  amend/aents  m  youi  bill  leflect  a  genuine  concem  foi  addressing  the 
education  and  job  training  needs  that  we  confront. 

There  are  tuo  points  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention.    Fiist.  let  me  stress 
the  importance  of  continuing  the  8X  State  set-as ido     As  pointed  out  nt  the  hearing 
by  nr.  David  Pierce  of  the  Illinois  Community  College  Board,  the  sefaside  funds 
projects  m  community  colleges  and  fosters  creative,  innovative  partnerships  impor- 
tant to  JTPA  piogiamming.    Coamunity  Colleges  are  an  importnnt  lesouicc  foi  the  JTPA 
coRisunity.    Without  this  source  of  funding,  the  City  Colleges  would  not  be  able  to 
serve  JTPA  clients  m  piograas  such  as  oui  Eaily  School  Leaveis  and  Caieer  Access 
Center,  both  successful  piograms. 

Second,  to  underscore  the  importance  of  communitv  colleges  in  JTP^  programs.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  JTPA  amendments  include  language  to  cncouiage  local  Service  Delivery 
Areas  to  utilize  ths  education  and  training  seivices  of  communi*^"'  colleges. 
Community  college  programs  can  seive  as  a  means  to  impiove  the  )   ig-term  emplovabil- 
i'-y  of  JTPA  completers.    Transfer  and  technical/occupational  prcferams  available  at 
the  comtiunitv  colleges  should  be  seen  as  n  second  phase  of  piograms  available  to 
these  completers,  Transitioning  Lompleters  into  su«,h  programs  will  serve  to  mcrcnse 
theii  long  teita  enplov.ibilitv. 

Tnank  you  foi  the  oppoitunity  to  share  City  Colleges  of  Chicago's  views  on  the 
piop<>£^ed  JTPA  amendments  at  the  hearing.    I  hope  that  vuu  find  these  comments  use- 
ful. 


Sincerely. 


Nelvia  M.  Biady 
Chancellor 


cc:  Congiessmnn  Chailes  Haves 
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For  Further  Information/clarification  contact 


Joy  "ynn  Dawaon 
Director,  8trat«g:.c  v^iaimin^  &  Public  Funding 
312-922-2200,  Bxt.  210 


or 


Ron  Tons 

Director,  Basic  skills  Training  Division 
312-922-2200,  Bxt.  402^ 
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Safer  Foundation  would  like  to  take  thio  oppor-.unity  to  briefly 
outline  aone  of  our  key  observations  regarding  the  JTPA  program  and 
ponding  legislative  changes  for  your  consideration.    Safer  has  been 
a  recipient  of  JTPA  dollars  since  its  inception  and  currently  has  a 
variety  of  progrdms  in  three  SDA's  (Mayor's  Office  of  Employment 
and  Training,  Chicago  SDA  IX;  President's  Office  of  Employment 
Training,  Cook  County  SDA  VII;  and  Eastern  Iowa  Community  College 
District,  Davenport,  Iowa  SDA  IX}. 


SA7BR  TOUHDATION  BACXOROtTKD 

The  Safer  Foundation  is  the  premier  service  provider  for  the 
offender  community  in  the  Midwest.    Since  its  inception  in 
1970,  it  has  addressed  a  full  array  of  social  and  personal 
needs  of  an  exclusively  offender  clientele.    The  purpose  and 
intent  of  these  services  has  always  been  to  enable  offenders 
to  live  productive,  self-supporting,  law-abiding  lives  with 
dignity  and  responsibility. 

The  Safer  Foundation  begsn  as  an  advocate  for  offenders  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  gainful  employment  and  continues  to 
place  thousands  of  parolees  and  probationers  in  jobs  each 
year.    As  it  became  apparent  that  the  stigma  of  criminal 
conviction  was  not  the  only  obbtacle  to  employment  for  many  of 
our  clients,  new  services  were  implemented  to  remedy  the 
problems  that  clients  presented.    Many  offenders  were 
destitute  and  lacked  emotional  support  systems.  Safer 
responded  by  developing  a  supportive  sexrvice  network  to 
provide  emergency  assistance  in  securing  housing,  food, 
clothing  and  other  essentials  to  clients  in  acute  need.  As 
other  needs  were  recognized  and  defined,  new  sexrvice 
initiatives  emerged.    In  1980  Safer  began  a  formal  program  of 
Substance  Abuse  services  for  ex*-of fenders.    Safer  is  licensed 
by  the  Department  of  Alcoholism  and  Substance  Abuse  to  provide 
early  intervention/  prevention.!  services  as  well  a?  out  patient 
drug  free  services.    Safer  provides  early  intexrvention 
counseling,  referrals  to  long-term  treatment  programs,  and  a 
wide  array  of  preventive  sexrvices. 

Because  of  impoverished  backgrounds  and  limited  exposure  to 
main&tream  life-styles,  many  offenders  were  found  to  lack 
effective  communication  skills  and  experienced  paralyzing 
discomfort  in  social  milieus  outside  their  o*m.  Safer 
instituted  an  intensive  counseling  program  to  help  translate 
the  straight  world  in  teinns  accessible  for  clients,  enabling 
them  to  better  function  in  the  social  environment  of  the  work- 
place. 

Basic  academic  strengths  were  found  to  be  lacking  in  a  large 
percentage  of  those  individuals  seeking  the  Safer  Foundation's 
services.    Thirteen  years  ago  the  Foundation  began  to  provide 
basic  educational  sexrvices  to  this  targeted  population. 
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Today  over  4,000  participants  have  benefited  from  these 
educational  services  as  well  as  subsequent  educational, 
vocational  and  employxDent  placements  through  the  Foundation's 
Basic  Skills  Division. 

In  1980  Safer  accepted  a  contract  from  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Corrections  to  operate  a  sixty  bed  work  release  facility 
for  aale  innates  of  the  Illinois  system,    sinco  this  time,  the 
male  population  has  been  increased  to  190  beds.    As  of 
September,  1988  Safer  has  incorporated  an  additional  60  beds 
for  women  in  this  facility.    This  facility  is  the  largest  work 
release  center  in  the  State.    This  facility  became  fully 
accredited  by  the  American  Correctional  Association  in  1986 
and  reaccredited  in  1989. 

Since  1976,  Safer's  programs  have  attracted  attention  from  the 
national  and  local  press  (Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Chicago  Magazine,  Associated  Press,  christian  Science  Monitor, 
and  the  Chicago  Defender  to  name  a  few) .    By  invitation, 
program  staff  have  presented  testimony,  workshops,  and 
seminars  on  educational  issues  to:  the  national  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English,  the  National  Board  of  Inquiry  on  Schools, 
the  John  Howard  Association,  the  Chicago  Private  Industry 
Council,  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education,  and  in  a 
variety  of  college  and  unviersity  settings.    Safer's  Executive 
Director,  Raymond  d.  Curran,  was  the  United  Way  Executive 
Director  of  the  Year  for  1987. 

The  Safer  Foundation  has  been  represented  on  a  variety  of 
national  and  state  commissions  that  focused  on  the  issues  of 
crime  and  its  impact  on  the  community  including  the  National 
Institute  of  Sentencing  Alternatives  and  the  Governor's  Task 
Force  for  Prison  Overcrowding  and  the  Task  Force  for  Community 
Corrections.    In  1989  the  Safer  Foundation  hosted  a  national 
conference  focusing  on  issues  impacting  women  in  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1988,  the  Foundation 
serviced  7,503  offenders  and  former  offenders  at  our  nine 
service  centers  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Please  consider  the  following  observations  and  recommendations 
which  are  the  product  of  our  twenty  years  of  experience  in 
providing  quality  programs  serving  the  most  neody  population 
of  all — the  offender  and  ex-offender. 


CARSBR  QR01ITH  IN  TtU  RBAL  WORLD 

Recent  analyses  of  jtPA  performance  have  implied  that  programs 
have  failed  if  they  have  not  resulted  in  the  placement  of 
participants  in  well-paying,  career  positions.  This 
conclusion  rests  on  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  job  market  and 
the  nature  of  employment  competitiveness. 
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one-Step  trinsition  fron  •♦imderv'slass'*  status  to  career 
eaployaent  is  not  possible.    Career  growth  is  a  graduated 
process  that  begins  with  entry-level  eaployment.    The  never- 
employed  participant  who  obtains  an  entry-level  job  is  not  a 
failure.    He  or  she  has  completed  an  essential  passage  by 
reaching  the  fir«t  rung  of  the  career  ladder. 

Competitiveness  in  the  job  market  is  enhanced  by  the 
acquisition  of  basic  academic  skills,  the  internalization  of 
mature  values  related  to  working  ^\  by  a  tealistic 
perspective  on  the  dyneuaics  of  the  narketplace.    Entri -level 
employment  is  an  opportunity  to  esta*>lish  a  work  record,  to 
generate  employer  references  and  to  assimilate  the  habits  and 
values  of  the  workplace.    It  is  an  essential  step  that  cannot 
be  circumvented. 

Participants  in  JTPA  programs  mu^t  not  be  sold  short,  and  the 
pessimism  of  low  expectations  must  be  resisted;  but  not  to  the 
point  that  performance  measures  demand  the  impossible.    If  we 
are  to  work  with  the  '»most  in  need**,  realism  must  govern  our 
expectations.    We  believe  that  no  job  is  a  dead-end  job:  not 
it  it  provides  the  experience  and  the  credentials  to 
progressively  lead  to  a  better  job  which  in  turn  will  lead  to 
a  career.    This,  after  all,  is  how  most  of  us  matured  as 
workers.    The  short  cut  is  the  real  sellout,  since  it 
inevitably  leads  to  failure  and  discouragement. 


LENGTH  or  TllAIMINO  MID  PARTICIPAMT  MEBD 

Many  participants  who  seek  out  JTPA  service  providers  are 
motivated  by  subsistence  needs.    They  are  interested  in 
employment  and  income,  and  their  urgency  is  obvious.  They 
lack  the  financial  resources,  the  domestic  support  and  the 
attitudinal  perseverance  to  postpone  employment  to  accommodate 
extended  training.    Their  choice  is  not  between  long  or  short- 
term  trainino:  it  is  between  short-term  training  or  none  at 
all.    No  training  strategy  can  succeed  if  ic  ignores  the  needs 
and  desires  of  trainees. 

As  professionals  engaged  in  the  activity  of  designing  and 
implementing  training  services,  we  sometimes  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  value  of  work  as  a  training  vehicle  and  the 
importance  of  assimilating  trainees  as  workers.    Workers  adopt 
their  role  by  becoming  habituated  to  working.    To  do  so 
represents  a  dramatic  change  in  lifestyle  for  many  of  those 
regarded  as  **iLost  in  need'*- 

Safer  Foundation  endorses,  as  an  alternative  to  extended  time 
in  training,  a  programmatic  strategy  that  prioritizes  rapid 
transition  to  employment,  supplemented  by  a  support  package  of 
crisis  intervention,  job  adjustment  counseling,  career  growth 
training  and  job  related  tutoring  concurrent  with  job 
placement.    Such  a  strategy  would  promote  habituation 
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to  working,  not  habituation  to  training.    It  would  satisfy 
the  urgent  needs  of  destitute  participants,  and  enabie  private 
sector  employers  to  contribute  to  the  transition  process  in 
the  way  that  they  are  bast  able;  by  eiaploying  workers.  It 
would  be  of  far  greater  benefit  to    \i  d  to  serve** 
participants  than  would  an  extension  of  classroom  training 
that  only  delays  their  entry  into  the  workforce. 

Practical  wisdom  dictates  that  training  should  supplement 
experience  and  not  attempt  to  substitute  for  it. 


RISK  FACTOR  IN  DBTSRNIVINO  UNIT  COST 

Safer  Foundation  requests  that  the  Committee  consider  a 
formula  that  would  equate  unit  cost  reimbursement  to  the  level 
of  risk  of  participants  served.    If  the  goal  of  JTPA  revised 
legislation  is  to  place  more  emphasis  on  hard  to  serve 
participants,  then  agencies  and  SDAs  Hilling  to  take  the 
financial  risk  of  serving  those  more  needy  participants  should 
be  reimbursed  at  a  comparable  level  to  the  risk  they  are 
assiusing.    This  premise  is  especially  valid  since  JTPA 
reimbursement  only  occurs  when  a  service  is  successfully 
delivered.    The  success  rate  with  the  hard  to  serve  will 
probably  be  less  predictable,  no  matter  how  good  the  service 
offered  may  be.    Such  incentives  would  encourage  greater 
service  delivery  to  at-risk  populations. 

A  base  rate  for  the  "average**  JTPA  client  could  be  determined 
statistically,  within  an  SDA,  by  analyzing  data  from  the  six 
year  history  of  JTPA  participants  and  then  risk  factors  and 
weights  for  each  factor  could  be  determined  and  applied  in  a 
consistent  formula  with  service  providers. 


AOMINISfRATm  COSTS 

Safer  Foundation  would  hope  that  the  Committee  supports  a 
reasonable  administrative  cost  overhead  to  insure  that  quality 
of  service  is  maintained  and  that  those  participants  receiving 
JTPA  services  are  eligible.    The  SDA  must  have  adequate 
resources  to  implement,  monitor  and  evaluate  its  service  sub- 
recipients  and  the  sub^recipients  must  have  adequate  resources 
to  support  its  service  delivery  network.    Currently  Safer's 
administrative  cost  is  approximately  14%  of  its  direct  service 
budget. 

The  eligibility  determination,  testing,  and  volumes  of 
documentation  required  by  JTPA  demand  a  sophisticated  and 
costly  administrative  infrastructure.    The  cost  of  this 
quality  control  must  be  considered  and  adequately  provided  for 
if  it  is  to  be  effectived. 
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THANK  YOU 


Finally,  Safer  Foundation  wouJLd  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  Chainoan  Hawkins,  Congressman  Hayes  and  the  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for  considering 
our  testimony.    JTPA  dollars  are  a  vital  resource  to  the 
Foundation  in  carryxt^g  out  its  mission  to  assist  offenders  and 
ex->of fenders  be'^some  pioductive  law*-cbiding  citizens  who  are  an 
asset  to  their  communities  rather  than  a  liability. 

We  wo^'id  welcome  a  site  visit  from  any  interested  Committee 
members  so  that  we  could  demonstrate  first  hand  the  impact 
that  our  JTPA  programs  are  having  as  a  change  agent  on  the 
lives  of  our  severely  disadvantaged  participants. 
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